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Duke  of  Bedford. 


PREFACE. 

ANEW  interpretation  is  here  placed  upon 
the  events  at  Jamestown. 
Instead  of  regarding  the  internal  dissentions 
which  took  place  there  as  the  result  of  petty 
ambitions,  uncontrolled  passions  or  personal 
antagonisms,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great 
struggle  which  was  then  shaking  Europe,  the 
e\ddence  clearl\^  shows  that  this  same  struggle 
was  extended  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  second  attempt  to  found  Virginia  was 
partly  "RTecked  from  witliin.  There  were  ene- 
mies mthin  the  fold.  Peace  and  harmony  were 
impossible  when  one  part  of  the  company 
desired  the  destruction  of  the  other  part,  and 
came  on  purpose  to  accomplish  it. 

This  struggle  was  the  same  as  that  between 
WUham  the  Silent  and  Philip  II.;  between 
Conde  and  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  between  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  the  League;  between  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  WaUenstein ;  between  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Pliihp  III. 

The  movement  was  Protestant.  It  was  hin- 
dered by  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  It  was 
English.     It  was  opposed  by  the  Spanish. 

It  was  from  these  confhcting  elements  that 
sprang  the  factions  at  Jamestown. 

vu 
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With  this  Hght  to  guide  us,  the  events  which 
took  place  there  take  a  different  color  and  have 
a  far  deeper  significance. 

Justice  is  also  here  done  these  men  of  the 
white  race  in  their  dealings  with  an  inferior  race. 

With  the  example  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
before  them,  they  pursued  an  entirely  different 
course.  They  desired  to  benefit  the  Indians, 
not  to  rob  them,  nor  to  murder  them. 

Although  the  relations  between  the  two  races 
was  not  what  the  English  would  have  had  it, 
despite  the  wars  which  were  waged  with  the 
various  tribes  and  nations,  the  Virginians  still 
held  to  piinciple,  and,  so  far  as  they  could,  did 
justice  to  the  Indians. 

The  writer  of  the  tract,  "Good  Speed  to 
Virginia,"  written  in  1609,  reviewing  and  an- 
swering several  objections  to  the  enterprise, 
saj's : 

"The  first  objection  is,  by  what  right  or  war- 
rant we  can  enter  into  the  lands  of  these  sa\ages, 
take  away  their  rightful  inheritance  from  them 
and  plant  ourselves  in  their  places,  being  un- 
wronged  or  unprovoked  by  them. 

"Some  affirm,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  true,  that 
these  sa\ages  ha^•e  no  particular  property  in 
any  part  or  parcel  of  that  country,  but  only  a 
general  residence  there,  as  wild  beasts  have  in 
the  forest,     *     *     * 

"But  the  answer  to  the  aforesaid  objection  is, 
that  there  is  no  intendment  to  take  away  from 
them  by  force  that  rightful  inheritance  which 
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they  have  in  that  country,  for  they  are  wilHng 
to  entertain  us,  and  have  offered  to  jield  into 
our  hands  on  reasonable  conditions,  more  land 
than  we  shall  be  able  this  long  time  to  plant 
and  manure."' 

The  same  defense,  more  amply  expressed,  is 
made  by  the  writer  of  the  tract  entitled  "New 
Britain",  belonging  to  the  same  period,  in  which 
the  intentions  of  the  Company  are  thus  nobly 
expressed : 

"As  to  the  two  difficulties  which  some  have 
mentioned:  that  we  do  not  seek  the  salvation 
of  the  Indians,  but  our  pri\'ate  gain — and  that 
without  injustice  we  cannot  take  their  land 
from  them;  we  reply  to  the  former,  that  many 
things,  very  good  in  themseh'es,  and  in  their 
final  results,  have  been  commenced  for  less 
noble  purposes,  and  thus  here  also  the  Kingdom 
of  God  wall,  no  doubt,  grow  by  bringing  these 
savages  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel;  and 
every  one  of  us  ought  surely  to  do  his  share  in 
that  direction. 

"As  to  the  second  objection,  we  do  not  intend 
to  dispossess  the  savages,  but  to  join  them 
for  their  own  good,  by  raising  them  from 
a  wretched  state  to  a  much  better  one. 
First,  in  regard  to  God,  their  Creator,  and  to 
their  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  if  they  are  willing 
to  believe  in  them,  and  secondly,  in  regard  to 
many  temporal  blessings  of  which  they  have 
now  no  eartlily  advantage,  living  like  beasts, 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  299. 
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assuming  the  duty  of  protecting  and  defending 
them  against  all  enemies."' 

These  intentions  were  carried  into  practice. 
Jamestown  Island,  the  heart  and  centre  of  the 
English  Colonies,  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  as  we  will  see  further  on  in  the  text.^ 

Time  and  again  treaties  were  made  with  the 
Indians,  areas  were  conveyed  to  the  Virginia 
Government,  and  boundary  hnes  were  estab- 
lished between  it  and  the  Indians. 

As  the  colony  developed  the  preponderance  of 
power  passed  over  to  the  Virginians,  and  instead 
of  the  Indians  assigning  tracts  to  the  Virginians, 
the  Virginians  assigned  tracts  to  them.  These 
tracts  were  held  by  the  State  in  trust  for  the 
several  tribes,  so  long  as  any  members  of  them 
sur\ived,  and  after  their  removal  or  death,  they 
became  public  property  and  were  granted  by 
the  Colony  or  the  State,  as  other  waste  and 
unappropriated  lands,  to  private  persons.  This 
process  covered  a  long  period,  and  indeed,  has 
not  yet  terminated,  the  Pamunlceys  and  Matta- 
ponis  stiU  so  hold  the  land  on  which  they  Uve. 

"That  the  lands  of  this  country,"  says 
Jefferson,  "were  taken  from  them  by  conquests 
is  not  so  general  a  truth  as  is  supposed.  I 
find  in  our  historians  and  records,  repeated 
proofs  of  purchase,  which  cover  a  considerable 
part  of  the  lower  country;  and  many  more 
would  doubtless  be  found  on  further  search. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  266. 
^Pages  160,  161. 
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The  upper  country,' we  know,  has  been  acquired 
altogether  by  purchases  made  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable form."  2 

As  the  founding  of  Virginia  was  the  beginning 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  a  matter 
of  importance  that  it  be  known  to  all  that  our 
beginnings  rested  on  religion,  not  on  impiety; 
on  honesty,  not  on  robbery;  on  law  and  order, 
not  on  anarchy  or  force.  And  that  the  country 
was  founded  by  gentlemen  and  not  by  "adven- 
tiirers"  in  the  modern  meaning  of  that  word. 
They  who  founded  it  were  good  Enghshmen 
whose  hearts  beat  with  love  for  their  native 
land,  and  not  fugitives  from  her,  who  looked 
back  upon  her  with  hatred. 

The  adventurers,  so  often  referred  to,  meant 
merely  those  who  had  adventured,  that  is,  had 
invested,  and  so  risked,  their  means  in  further- 
ance of  the  enterprise.  We  would  now  call 
them  stockholders.  And  those  ^^ilo  had  ad\'en- 
tured,  or  risked  their  persons,  their  Hves,  by 
coming  over  to  a  new  country,  to  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  the  Company.  We  would  now 
call  them  emigrants  or  settlers.  The  word 
adventurer  as  used  at  that  time  and  in  this  con- 
nection had  these  two  separate  and  distinct 
meanings  and  none  other. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  history  of  this 
movement  there  is  a  lack  of  authentic,  docu- 
mentary   evidence    for    the    most    important, 

'The  western,  mountainous  part  of  Virginia. 
-Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  130. 
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formative  period — that  between  1606  and  1619. 
The  Colony  was  begun  by  Raleigh.'  It  was 
taken  from  him,  or,  at  least,  he  had  to  surren- 
der it.  It  was  begun  again,  unsuccessfully,  by 
a  Company  headed  by  the  King,^  who  later 
turned  it  over  to  the  London  Company.'  This 
Company  established  the  Colony,  but  was  itself 
overthrown  by  the  same  king,  who  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands  again  and,  so  far  as 
he  could,  suppressed  the  records  of  the  Company. 
For  this  reason  we  have  to  rely  mainly  on 
secondary  evidence.  Captain  Smith  and  his 
friends  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  we  quote  from 
them  at  length.  Not  because  we  believe  all  he 
said,  but  for  want  of  better  evidence.  He  and 
his  friends  generally  appear  as  the  critics  of  what 
was  being  done,  unless  it  was  Smith  who  was 
doing  it. 

Modern  students  in  some  cases  do  not  attach 
so  much  importance  to  the  writings  of  Captain 
Smith  as  was  formerly  done,  when  his  works 
were  nearly  the  only  available  source  of  informa- 
tion. The  great  works  of  Alexander  Brown  in 
particular  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  our 
history,  inaccessible  untU  his  labors,  genius  and 
means  brought  it  f  orth^.  The  State  is  indebted  to 
him.  He  deserves  a  far  higher  recognition  than 
has  as  yet  been  accorded  him,  but  which  must  be 
given  him  eventually.  He  should  stand  in 
bronze  on  the  Capitol  Square  at  Richmond,  and 

'This  is  the  subject  of  the  work,  "The  Conquest  of  Virginia, 
The  First  Attempt." 

-This  is  the  subject  of  the  present  volume. 

'This  is  the  subject  of  another  volume  in  preparation  by  the 
Author. 

■■We  refer  particularly  to  the  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  and 
The  First  Republic  iu  America. 
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his  name  should  be  a  household  \\ord  to  all  true 
Virginians. 

The  works  also  of  Philip  Alexander  Bruce 
have  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
early  history  of  this  State/  as  have  also  those  of 
Edward  D.  Neill,  which  are  full  of  original 
matter  and  scholarly  observation.  = 

Lyon  G.  Tyler,  Samuel  H.  Yonge,  and  Thomas 
J.  Wertenbaker  have  also  added  materially  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  beginnings  and  subse- 
quent history.  3 

But  more  important  than  any  of  these,  except 
Alexander  Brown,  was  the  publication  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  in  1906,  of  all  that  is 
extant  of  the  Records  of  the  Virginia  Comi^any 
of  London.  These  records  cover  only  the  last 
five  years  of  the  Company's  existence,  from 
April  28th,  1619,  to  June  7th,  1624.  This  in- 
cludes the  administrations  of  Sir  Edmn  Sands* 
and  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  All  the  earlier 
portion  of  that  work,  which  covers  the  long 
administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  seems  to 
be  lost  forever. 

Prior  to  tliis  pubhcation,  the  only  access  to 
this  original  source  of  information  was  one  manu- 

'The  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, and  The  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

^Virginia  Vetusta,  Virginia  Company  of  London,  and  Virginia 
Carolorum. 

^The  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Williamsburg,  &c.;  The  Site  of 
Old  James  Towne;  Virginia  under  the  Stuarts. 

""We  adopt  the  spelling  of  this  name  as  it  appears  in  Purchas, 
which  was  no  doubt  the  way  it  was  pronounced.  Purchas,  his 
Pilgrims,  vol.  iv,  p.  1775;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  vol.  xix,  p.  121. 
There  was  no  fixed  rule  for  spelling  at  that  time,  private  names 
being  often  spelt  in  many  ways. 
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script  copy,  in  two  large  volumes,  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  in  writing  obsolete  in  form  and 
difficult  to  decipher.  Here  it  lay  practically 
unread  for  eighty  years.  Then  fifteen  hundred 
copies,  splendidly  printed  and  edited,  were  made. 
These  have  opened  this  book  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  miracle  that  we  have  any  part  of  these 
records.  The  King  was  proceeding  against  the 
Company  to  revoke  its  charter.  Its  form  of 
government  displeased  him.  It  was  too  liberal. 
He  intended  to  resume  the  power  he  had  once 
held  OA'er  Virginia,  and  which  he  had  surren- 
dered, under  the  Charter  of  1609,  to  this  great 
Company.  It  is  probable  that  pressure  was 
also  brought  on  him  to  revoke  the  charter  in 
order  to  open  the  door  to  Catholic  colonization 
in  English  America,  which  was  prohibited  by 
that  Company. 

Under  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  Deputy  Treas- 
urer, or,  as  we  would  call  him,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Company,  who  feared  that  the 
King  would  seize  the  records,  a  copy  of  them  was 
made.  Ferrar  bore  all  the  expense  of  this. 
He  was  engaged  in  this  work  from  De6ember, 
1623,  to  June,  1624. 

On  June  26th,  1624,  the  Virginia  Company 
was  overthrown  by  Quo  Warranto  proceedings 
brought  by  the  King.  Its  charter  was  revoked 
and  its  governmental  powers  in  Virginia  passed 
again  to  the  King. 

Then  the  King  sent  for  the  records,  thinking 
to  blot  both  them  and  the  Company  out  of 
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existence  forever.  The  original  records  were 
duly  surrendered  to  him  and  ha\-e  never  been 
lieard  of  again.  The  existence  of  the  copy  was 
not  at  first  suspected. 

Ferrar  then  presented  the  copy,  in  several 
volumes,  to  Southampton,  the  Treasurer,  or,  as 
we  would  call  him,  the  President,  of  the  Com- 
pany. Southampton  received  them  Avith  de- 
light. He  regarded  them  as  a  rich  treasure 
and  evidence  which  concerned  his  honor'.  This 
was  shortly  before  his  death  which  occurred  on 
November  10th,  of  this  same  year,  1624. 

The  books  remained  in  Southampton's  family 
for  many  years.  After  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Southampton,  William  Byrd  of  West- 
over,  President  of  the  Council  in  Virginia,  being 
then  in  England,  purchased  the  last  two  volumes 
of  them  from  the  Duke's  executors,  for  sixty 
guineas.  The  earlier  part  of  the  record  could 
never  be  found. 

While  in  the  possession  of  William  Byrd, 
WilUam  Stith  used  them  in  part  as  the  basis  of 
his  History  of  Virginia.  = 

The  library  of  William  Byrd  was  purchased  by 
Isaac  Zane,  but  these  two  books  had  been  lent 
to  Colonel  Richard  Bland,  and  were  in  his 
library  when  it  was  sold  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Jefferson  notified  Mr.  Zane  that  these 
two  books  had  been  delivered  to  liim  by  mistake 

'Brown's  First  Republic,  pp.  603-4;  Peckard's  Ferrar,  pp.  153- 
156,  166. 
^Stith's  History  of  Virginia;  Preface,  pp.  v-vi. 
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as  a  part  of  the  librarj'  of  Colonel  Bland,  but 
j\Ir.  Zane  never  reclaimed  them. 

Thus  the  J'  became  a  part  of  Jefferson's 
library,  and  \\-ere  sold  at  auction  with  the 
remainder  of  his  books  not  already  purchased  by 
the  government,  after  his  death,  in  1826.  They 
were  bought  by  Congress  and  passed  into  the 
Congressional  Library-  which  has  now  gener- 
ously multij^lied  them  and  made  their  contents 
available.' 

In  addition  to  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  we  now  ha\'e  a  few  original 
accounts  by  early  writers.  It  has  been  remarka- 
ble how  long  it  has  taken  to  bring  these  to  light. 

Newport's  account  of  his  voyage  up  the 
James,  written  in  May,  1607,  was  not  published 
in  full  until  I860.-'  It  was  one  of  the  papers 
copied  for  George  Brancroft  from  the  British 
State-paper  Office  at  Westminster.  The  sub- 
stance of  it,  however,  had  previously  appeared 
in  one  of  the  writings  of  Smith',  and  it  was 
briefly  mentioned  by  Purchas.'' 

Wingfield's  Discourse,  written  in  1608,  was 
found  in  manuscript  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
and  not  published  until  I860.' 

Henry  Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  written 
in  1609,  was  not  published  until  1872,  and  then 
the  edition  was  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.* 

'Library  of  Congress  Edition,  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
vol.  i,  pp.  41-13. 

-Archaeologia  Americana,  vol.  iv,  pp.  40-58. 

■'Smith's  True  Relation,  p]).  5-9. 

^Purchas,  vol.  iv,  pp.  1705-6.  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  vol.  xviii, 
pp.  461-462. 

^\rchaeologia  Americana,  vol.  iv,  pp.  76-103. 

'Printed  in  London  for  Jas.  F.  Hunnewell  at  the  Chisvvick  Press. 
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Strachey's  History  of  Travaile  into  Mrginia 
Britannia,  written  about  1612,  was  found  in 
two  manuscript  copies  in  the  British  museum, 
one  in  the  Sloane  Collection,  and  the  other 
among  the  Ashmolean  ^Manuscripts.  It  Avas  not 
published  luitil  1849,  when  the  Hakluyt  Society 
gave  it  to  the  world. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  only  original 
published  accounts  of  the  Colony  were: 

Smith's  True  Relation,  printed  in  London, 
1608.  This  was  reprinted  and  edited  by  Charles 
Deane,  Boston,  1866.  Our  references  herein  are 
to  that  edition. 

"A  Map  of  ^'irginia,  with  a  Description  of  the 
Country',  &c,  &c.  Taken  faithfully,  as  they  were 
written  out  of  the  writings  of  Doctor  Russell, 
Thos.  Studle\-,  Anas  Todkill,  Jeffra  Abot, 
Richard  Wiffin,  Will.  Phettiplace,  Nathaniel 
Powell,  Richard  Pots".  Printed  at  Oxford, 
1612.     This  is  known  as  the  Oxford  Tract.' 

Smith's  General  History  of  Virginia,  New 
England  and  The  Summer  Isles.  Published  in 
London,  1624.=    ' 

And  Percy's  Relations,  published  in  part  by 
Purchas  in  1625.'  Percy's  motive  jDartly  for 
writing  it,  he  sajs,  was  to  contradict  the  many 

'Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  .Smith.  Arber's  Edition, 
vol.  i,  pp.  -11-17.3.  Reproduced  in  Purchas,  vol.  iv,  pp.  1705  to 
1733,  enlarged  from  the  writings  of  Smith.  Glasgow  Edition, 
1906,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  459-540. 

^Reproduced  in  Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith. 
Arber's  Edition,  vol.  i,  p.  273,  &  seq.,  and  in  Smith's  History  of 
Virginia,  2  vols.,  Richmond.  1819. 

^Purchas,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1685  &  seq.;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906, 
vol.  xviii,  pp.  403-419;  and  a  small  part  in  Xeill's  Virginia  Vetusta, 
pp.  v-x. 
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falsities,  malicious  detractions  and  false  claims 
made  by  Smith.' 

Alexander  Brown  says:  "Smith's  position  in 
our  early  history  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  maxim,  'I  care  not  who  fights  the  battles,  so 
I  write  the  dispatches'  "j 

A  valuable  addition  was  made  in  1836  and 
subsequent  years,  when  Peter  Force  began  the 
republication  of  many  original  pamphlets  and 
historical  tracts.  His  compilation  fills  four 
volumes. 

This  paucity  of  original  information  which  in 
days  gone  by  left  Smith  as  practically  the  sole 
authority,  has  now  been  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  works  above  mentioned,  added  to  the  great 
fund  of  information  given  by  Alexander  Brown. 
But  this  information  relates  primarily  to  the  era 
of  the  Virginia  Company,  not  to  the  period  now 
considered.  We  are  left  to  piece  that  out  as 
best  we  may  from  the  few  original  writers  we 
have  named. 

Much  more  still  remains  in  obscurity.  Ban- 
croft tells  us  that  he  received  copies  from  the 
British  State-paper  office  at  Westminster  "relat- 
ing to  the  Colony  of  Virginia  alone,  previous  to 
the  year  1688"  which  "fill  nine  foUo  volumes, 
averaging  more  than  six  hundred  pages  each". 
This,  no  doubt,  relates  to  the  period  after  1624, 
when  the  King  had  resumed  control. 

But  nothing  will  ever  make  up  for  the  loss  of 

'Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  pp.  v-vi. 

'Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  1010. 
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the  Records  of  the  Company  from  1606  to  1619. 
These  would  have  reflected  truthfully  e\-ery- 
thing  which  happened  both  in  England  and  in 
Virginia. 

It  was  this  royal  hostility  to  the  Company 
which  has  caused  the  obscurity  which  rests 
upon  our  beginnings.  The  King  was  willing  for 
Smith's  histories  to  circulate.  So  far  as  Smith 
w^as  speaking  of  matters  within  his  own  knowl- 
edge, what  he  said  dealt  with  the  period  \\'hen 
the  King  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 
When  Smith  spoke  slightingly  of  the  others  and 
tried  to  represent  the  Colony  he  was  connected 
with  as  in  a  good  state  of  "forwardness"  when  he 
left,  it  was  indirectly  flattering  to  the  King. 
The  facts  about  the  work  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany which  the  King  was  then  resolved  to  over- 
thro^\',  or  had  oA'erthrown,  were  suppressed,  and 
all  connected  with  it  allowed  to  be  put  in  as  bad 
a  light  as  possible.  The  King  regarded  them  as 
his  enemies.  The  worse  they  were  thus  made  to 
appear  to  the  public,  the  more  public  support 
he  would  ha^•e  in  taking  from  them  the  Colony 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  i^lanting. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  King 
looked  back  with  regret  at  ever  having  relin- 
quished his  control  oxer  the  Colony,  and  before 
he  died,  he  again  grasped  it  for  his  own. 

Virginia  was  a  proprietary  government.  At 
first,  the  King  was  the  proprietor,  and  then, 
under  the  Charter  of  1609,  the  Virginia  Company 
of  London  was  the  proprietor.     After  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  Company  it  was  again  a  Royal 
Colony,  but  not  in  the  same  way  it  was  at  first. 

The  destruction  of  the  Company  by  James  I. 
was  a  part  of  the  long  and  unfortunate  struggle 
begun  by  him  and  continued  by  his  son  Charles, 
to  subvert  the  liberties  of  England.  Just  as 
the  Roanoke  Island  Colony  came  to  its  end  on 
account  of  the  inability  of  Raleigh  to  send 
ships  to  its  relief  because  they  were  held  in 
England  to  meet  the  menace  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  so  the  effort  of  the  Virginia  Company 
of  London  to  found  Virginia  was  overthrown 
because  a  controversy  had  arisen  in  England 
which  indirectly  involved  it. 

]\Iany  of  those  in  Parliament  who  were  uphold- 
ing the  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  of  English- 
men against  the  unwarranted  claims  to  auto- 
cratic power  asserted  by  the  Scotchman  who  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  were  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  Company.  They  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  King.  He  regarded  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  as  a  "seminary  of  sedition", 
and  killed  it. 

This  struggle  lasted  twenty-four  years  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  during  which 
time  the  claims  to  autocratic  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  became  more  and  more  audacious, 
until  they  precipitated  a  civil  war,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  ruin  and  death  of  Charles  I. 

With  these  momentous  events  unroUing,  the 
real  facts  connected  with  the  Virginia  Company 
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were  lost  sight  of,  or  purposely  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

The  real  history  of  this  second  attempt  to 
conquer  Virginia  was  not  what  trouble  the  good, 
wise  and  valiant  Captain  John  Smith  had  in 
keeping  in  order  a  lot  of  unworthy  associates 
who,  but  for  him,  could  have  done  nothing. 
But  it  was  the  trouble  and  difficulty  the  loyal 
party,  the  gentlemen,  the  CavaUers,  had  with 
Captain  John  Smith  and  his  followers,  on  the 
one  hand;  the  disloyal  party  on  the  other;  and 
along  with  both  the  danger  from  the  Indians 
and  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  undertaking 
and,  over  the  heads  of  them  all,  the  constant 
and  portentous  menace  of  Spain. 

We  would  not  be  disposed  to  say  all  these 
things  about  and  against  Captain  Smith,  but 
for  the  antagonism  he  naturally  arouses,  in 
those  who  know  some  little  about  liim,  by  his 
arrogance  and  self-conceit;  and  the  way  he  has 
distorted  what  purports  to  be  a  history  of 
Virginia  into  a  complimentary  account  of  himself. 
If  he  had  done  this,  and  stopped  there,  it  would 
not  be  so  bad;  but  he  went  further  and  presented 
the  movement  in  a  belittling  and  discreditable 
manner,  A\hich  has  been  echoed  and  reechoed  in 
the  years  that  have  followed. 

His  books  reflected  his  feelings  toward  the 
settlement.  He  landed  there  a  prisoner  and  he 
left  it  a  prisoner,  sent  over  to  be  tried,  or,  at 
least,  to  have  his  actions  reviewed  and  investi- 
gated by  the  Council  in  England.     Both  his 
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entrance  and  his  exit  were  discreditable  to  him, 
and  his  administration  of  affairs  when  he  was 
president  was  not  a  glorious  success. 

He  evidently  looked  back  on  it  with  feelings 
of  resentment. 

He  did  not  cooperate  with  the  gentlemen  who 
were  in  the  movement,  but  was  the  head  of  a 
faction  opposed  to  them. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  his  effigy  in  bronze 
should  greet  us  when  we  visit  Jamestown 
Island;  and  that  the  perversion  of  our  history 
which  he  represents  should  be  officially  endorsed 
in  this  way;  and  the  correction  of  the  errors  set 
afloat  by  him,  should  thus  be  made  all  the  more 
difficult! 

But  the  people  who  put  it  there  merely  fell 
into  the  same  mistake  which  is  repeated  in 
hundreds  of  books.  To  emphasize  Captain 
Smith  is  not  to  display  a  profound  knowledge 
of  Virginia's  history,  but  rather  a  superficial 
understanding,  or  even  ignorance,  of  the  subject. 

Then  the  owner  of  the  ferry-boat  running 
from  Jamestown  to  the  opposite  shore,  seeing 
the  statue,  names  the  ferry-boat  "Captain  John 
Smith";  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  \vhen  they 
come  there,  seeing  these  indubitable  evidences 
that  Captain  John  Smith  was  the  founder  of 
Virginia,  takes  it  as  a  well  established  fact; 
and  so  it  goes,  and  has  gone  since  Smith  wrote 
those  accounts  of  Virginia.  The  error  is  thus 
further  disseminated  and  perpetuated. 
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Until  Alexander  Brown  wrote  The  Genesis 
of  the  United  States,  the  so-called  histories  of 
the  beginnings  of  Virginia  were  mere  travesties, 
little  less  than  hbels  on  the  brave  men  who 
were  engaged  in  a  movement  of  the  highest 
importance,  many  of  whom  as  truly  sacrificed 
their  hves  for  their  country  in  carrying  it  out 
as  ever  did  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle. 

History  after  Mstory  merely  repeats  the  slurs 
and  abuse  heaped  by  Captain  Smith  and  his 
associates  upon  those  who  really  estabhshed  the 
Colony.  We  know  of  no  great  movement  so 
httle  understood  and  appreciated  as  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Virginia,  none  so  abused,  's-ituperated  in 
its  beginnings  even  by  our  own  writers,  whose 
essays  have  been  a  mere  laudation  of  Smith 
and  an  undiscriminating  abuse  of  the  other 
actors  in  the  great  di'ama. 

The  origin  of  this  is  found  in  Smith's  writings, 
those  of  members  of  liis  faction,  and  their 
presentation  by  Samuel  Piu-chas. 

Alexander  Brown  drilled  into  the  dense  mass 
of  ignorance  which  en\eloped  this  subject  and 
blew  it  up. 

Before  his  time  there  was  some  excuse  for 
the  repetition  of  the  error  due  to  lack  of  evidence. 
Smith  was  the  greatest  authority  and  he  praised 
himself  and  abused  the  others.  The  formidable 
array  and  respectability  of  the  writers  who 
follow  this  same  line  adds  nothing  to  its  value. 
They  are  merely  so  many  echoes  of  one  voice, 
that  of  Captain  John  Smith. 
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To  be  more  explicit,  we  refer  to,  resent  and 
reject,  such  a  presentation  of  our  origin  as  is 
found  in  these  well  known  writers,  who  are  fair 
samples  of  all  the  rest — Stith's  History  of  Vir- 
ginia, pp.  44-117;  the  great  John  Marshall  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Life  of  Washington, 
pages  12  to  50;  Howison,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  Vol.  1,  pages  81  to  178;  Howe,  Vir- 
ginia, pages  22  to  34;  Charles  Campbell's  His- 
tory of  Virginia,  pp.  35-84;  Cooke,  Virginia, 
pages  16  to  56;  Fiske's  Old  Virginia  and  her 
Neighbors,  Vol.  1,  pages  91  to  157;  De  Tocque- 
ville,  Demoracy  in  America,  vol.  1,  pp.  35  to  36; 
Parkman,  The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World,  p.  305;  and  so  on,  all  mere  repetition  of 
Smith's  prejudiced  and  totally  inadequate  pre- 
sentation of  our  origin. 

We  therefore  charge  Captain  Smith  with  the 
great  offense  of  having  polluted  the  stream  of 
Virginia's  history  at  its  very  fountain-head. 

An  early  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
first  part  of  "Leah  and  Rachael",  by  John 
Hammond,  written  in  1656.  The  author  abuses 
the  early  portion  of  Virginia's  history,  which  he 
did  not  know  about  of  his  own  knowledge,  but 
speaks  most  cordially  of  the  Virginians  as  he 
himself  knew  them.  The  first  part  was  of 
course,  following  Captain  John  Smith.' 

Not  one  of  these  writers  takes  properly  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  European  affairs 
and  fits  the  Virginia  movement  into  it.     Even 

'Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  iii,  No.  14,  pp.  6-14. 
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Alexander  Brown  does  not  turn  to  it  for  an 
explanation  of  the  factions  by  which  the  C'olony 
was  torn  to  pieces.  Why  were  those  factions 
there,  and  what  were  the  conflicting  principles 
over  which  they  clashed? 

When  one's  mind  is  once  opened  to  this 
enquiry,  the  whole  mo\'ement  takes  on  a 
different  aspect.  It  rises  majestically  from  an 
obscure  private  or  commercial  enterprise,  as 
generally  presented,  to  a  great  national  and 
religious  one.  A  different  note  is  struck,  a 
different  plane  is  reached.  It  becomes  a  part 
of  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  in  A\'hich  man 
has  been  engaged.  No  longer  will  one  view  in 
the  same  light  the  narratives  of  two  men, 
Smith  and  Wingfield,  both  of  whom  were 
expelled  from  the  Colon>',  and  ^\•ho  wrote 
articles  abusing  it.  We  must  look  above  and 
beyond  them  for  the  truth. 

No  greater  historic  injustice  has  ever  been  done 
a  set  of  bra\'e  men  than  has  been  done  to  these 
earliest  Virginians.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  this  work  is  to  justify  them,  to  set  them  right 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  now  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  they  helped  to  win,  and  who  occupy  the 
country  many  of  them  died  to  acquire.  We 
desire  to  right  a  great  wrong,  to  dispel  the 
clouds  which  obscure  the  truth,  and  to  lift  the 
history  of  our  beginnings  to  the  high  position 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

Its  charter  revoked,  the  Company  which 
founded    the    Colonv    overthrown    because    of 
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royal  displeasure,  and  its  records  suppressed, 
the  real  story  was  kept  back.  The  circulation 
of  hostile  publications  was  favored  by  the 
King  who  had  grasped  the  power  wrested  from 
the  Company  which  founded  our  state.  It  is 
thus  no  wonder  that  the  truth  was  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foes  of  the  movement. 

When  the  King,  on  June  26th,  1624,  resumed 
the  rights  of  the  Company  which  achieved  what 
he  himself  had  failed  to  do,  it  was  no  doubt 
fashionable  to  look  with  favor  on  the  royal  side 
of  the  controversy.'  Overthrown  and  discour- 
aged the  members  of  the  Company  had  little 
hope  of  ha\ing  their  side  of  the  history  kept 
before  the  world.  They  were  defeated  by  the 
King  of  England  and  could  not  contend  directly 
with  him. 

Meanwhile  Smith's  accounts,  which  were 
identified  with  the  earlier,  royal  government, 
were  permitted  to  circulate.  It  was  this  over- 
throw of  the  Company  which  accounts  partly 
for  the  headway  which  his  narrative  gained. 
It  was  also  in  an  age  when  there  was  no  liberty 
of  the  press,  2  and  publications  were  less  numerous 
than  now.  His  side  got  before  the  public,  the 
other  did  not. 

'After  1624,  however,  when  the  King  resumed  the  government 
of  the  Colon.v,  it  was  not  in  the  same  way  as  at  first.  Tliere  was 
now  no  intervening  Comiiany.  The  government  of  Virginia  was 
fully  and  openly  under  the  Crown. 

-In  1663,  during  the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  James  I,  one  Twyn, 
for  printing  a  book  on  jjolitical  matters  which  attacked  the  royal 
authority,  was  tried  for  high  treason  and  put  to  death.  Lister's 
Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii,  pp.  509-510;  State  Trials,  vi,  p.  531. 
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Rightl\-  presented  the  beginning  of  Virginia 
was  as  heroic  and  noble  as  its  subsequent 
history.  Virginia  was  a  good  tree  whicli  brought 
forth  exceedingly  fine  fruit.  It  sprang  from  a 
good  seed,  and  we  who  lo^"e  Mrginia  can  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  earliest  part  of 
her  liistory  rescued  at  last  from  the  mass  of 
error  \A-ith  wliich,  for  three  hundred  years,  it 
has  been  obscured. 

If  Sir  Humplu-ey  Gilbert,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Captain  Ralph  Lane, 
Governor  John  Wlute.  Captain  Christopher 
Newport,  and  those  mentioned  with,  the  latter 
in  the  dedication  of  this  book,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  Richard  Hack- 
luyt,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Lord  Delaware,  Captain 
Francis  West,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  the 
multitude  of  others  who  collaborated  AAith  them 
in  the  effort  to  plant  an  Enghsh,  Protestant 
Colony  in  America,  could  know  that  after  all 
they  did,  the  whole  reputation,  honor  and  glory 
of  the  achievement  had  been  appropriated, 
absorbed  and  monopolized  b\'  one  man,  John 
Smith,  what  would  they  think? 

In  naming  these  volumes.  The  First  Attempt 
and  The  Second  Attempt,  we  do  not  desire  to 
ignore  the  other  attempts  wliich  were  made  to 
establish  English  colonies  here.  Some  of  them 
are  mentioned  in  these  pages,  but  they  did  not 
endure  long  enough  to  be  brought  into  com- 
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parison  with  these  more  important  movements 
which  we  ha^•e  attempted  somewhat  fiilh'  to 
present. 

As  the  aim  of  this  work  is  to  be  authoritative, 
it  has  been  built  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
original  material  transcribed  verbatim.  The 
spelling,  punctuation  and  paragraphing  has 
been  modernized,  and  in  many  cases  the  spelling 
of  names  of  persons  and  places  has  been  made 
uniform,  to  avoid  confusion  and  unnecessary 
annotation. 

A  modern  writer  has  said:  "In  England,  as 
in  France  and  Germany,  the  main  character  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  student  of  history,  has  been  that  new 
material  has  been  accumulating  much  faster 
than  it  can  be  assimilated  or  absorbed.  The 
standard  histories  of  the  last  generation  need 
to  be  revised,  or  even  to  be  put  aside  as  obsolete 
in  the  light  of  the  new  information  that  is 
coming  in  so  rapidly  and  in  such  vast  bulk".' 
This  is  if  possible  even  more  true  of  Virginia 
history.     Its  early  story  needs  complete  revision. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  work  should  come  from 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  No  City  in  the  United 
States  is  situated  more  in  the  center  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  the  establishment  of  this 
country.  Only  ninety  miles  to  the  south  was 
the  site  of  Raleigh's  Colony  on  Roanoke  Island, 

'Trevelvan's  England  I'nder  the  Stuart.s.  Introductory  \ote 
by  the  Editor,  C.  Oman.     Published  1912. 
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and  forty-two  miles  to  the  northwest  lies 
Jamestown  Island.  On  the  shores  of  ^^•hat  was 
later  Lower  Norfolk  County,  in  which  this  city 
was  situated,  at  Cape  Henry,  Newport's  fleet 
bearing  the  "First  Planters,"  landed.  And  past 
these  shores  sailed  every  ship  that  came  from, 
and  went  back  to,  England.  Lane  reached  the 
site  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Jamestown  colonists 
visited  it  before  they  sailed  up  the  James. 

In  this  region,  therefore,  it  was  that  the 
cornerstone  of  the  great  American  Republic  was 
laid. 

A  rule  of  law  justly  requires  the  production 
of  the  best  evidence;  that  is,  original  documents 
when  their  contents  are  in  issue,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  eye-witnesses  to  events  under 
investigation.  So  far  as  practicable  we  have 
preferred  to  adopt  that  standard  in  presenting 
this  account  of  our  early  history. 

One  would  think  that  "the  past  at  least  is 
secure".  But  it  is  not  always  so.  There  is  a 
distinction  in  being  the  first.  That  distinction 
belongs  to  Virginia.  But  often  it  is  claimed  for 
the  Puritan  Colony  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts. One  would  think  that  no  one  could  be 
so  ill  informed  as  not  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  1607  comes  before  1620,  to  say  nothing  of 
1586.  But  if  one  did  not  appreciate  that  point, 
a  reading  of  the  "Compact"  made  on  the 
Mayflower,  before  the  Pilgrims  landed,  which 
states   that    they    were   going    to    i^lant    their 
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Colony  "in  the  northern  parts  of  Virgin.ia\'- 
would  convince  any  one  that  Virginia  was  here 
before  Plymouth  Rock,  or  the  Mayflower,  was 
heard  of. 

We  of  Virginia  are  sensitive  in  regard  to  the 
distortion  of  the  history  of  the  country  when 
Virginia's  priority  is  given  to  another  settlement. 
It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  No  one  at 
all  informed  on  the  subject  can  deny  it.  The 
mere  inspection  of  the  date  of  any  original 
account  establishes  it  at  once. 

Although  the  history  of  Virginia  properly 
begins  at  Roanoke  Island,  the  events  we  are 
now  to  recall,  centering  around  Jamestown,  are 
better  known. 

Here  our  ancestors  came  again  into  contact 
with  the  savages.  Indian  Kings  and  (Queens 
and  their  swarthy,  warlike  subjects,  move  across 
the  scene. 

The  primeval  forest  is  to  be  confronted  and 
subdued.  The  ci\ilization  of  the  Old  World  is 
transplanted  in  the  New.  The  difficulty  and 
danger  of  establishing  a  Colony  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  mother  country  is  boldly  met. 
A  state  and  a  nation  are  being  founded. 

Surely  such  a  theme  is  important,  and,  if 
properly  presented,  interesting.  It  cannot  be 
made  too  familiar  to  us  all. 

'Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Tenth  Edition,  1S42, 
vol.  1,  p.  .309. 
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The  story  of  the  foundation  of  Virginia  which 
has  been  current,  and  generally  accepted,  for 
o^er  three  hundred  years,  may  fairly  be  likened 
to  the  case  of  a  little  child  stolen  in  early 
infancy,  and  brought  up  in  mean  suiToundings, 
hearing  itself  spoken  of  as  the  child  of  the  man 
who  had  stolen  liim  and  his  unamiable,  con- 
tentious wife. 

And  then,  after  weary  search,  the  child  is 
found,  and  rescued  from  its  false  parents,  and 
carried  into  another  part  of  the  country.  He 
drives  through  a  beautifid  park  and  comes  up 
to  a  noble  castle  crowning  the  liill,  and  com- 
manding the  scene,  over  land  and  water,  for 
miles  around.  And  he  enters  the  great 
house  and  beholds  its  splendor,  and  sees  the 
portraits  of  his  illustrious  ancestors  hanging 
upon  the  walls.  And  then  he  is  told  that  all 
this  is  his,  that  these  are  his  people,  that  this  is 
his  real  home,  to  enjoy  for  him  and  his  heirs 
forever,  that  aU  he  sees  around  him  is  his  own 
rightful  inheritance. 

Such  is  the  title  to  distinction  which  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Virginia  in  a  true  account  of 
their  origin,  and  -\\hich  must  take  the  place  of 
the  earlier  narrative  which  they  ha\'e  been 
accustomed  to  hear  as  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened when  our  ancestors  first  attempted  to 
found  Virginia  at  Jamestown.  Let  us  discard 
and   forget   that   old,   worthless   and  un^^'orthy 
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account,  and  learn  in  its  stead  the  true  story  of 
the  object,  dignity  and  worth  of  our  foundation. 

C.  W.  S. 


No.  311  Boush  Street, 
Norfolk,  Virginia, 
August  25th,  1928. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Historical  Summary  of  the  Early  Presidents 
AND  Councilors 


THE  EARLY  PRESIDENTS  AND 
COUNCILORS. 

Master  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  First  Presi- 
dent. 

Elected  May  13th,  1607,  by  the  Councilors 
in  Virginia  who  were  in  addition  to 
himself. 

Captain  Christopher  Newport, 

Held  his  office  during  the  whole  of 
this  period. 
Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 

Died  August  22nd,  1607. 
Captain  John  Ratcliffe, 
Captain  John  Martin, 

Held  office  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
the  Colony. 
Captain  George  Kendall, 

Deposed  in  August,  and  executed  in 
the  fall  of  1607. 
Captain  John  Smith, 

Not  allowed  to  serve  until  June  20th, 

1607. 

He  then  held  office  as  Councilor   or 

President   until  September    10th, 

1609. 

Wingfield  was  deposed  from  the  Presidency, 

and  from   the  Council  also,  September 

10th,   1607,  by  Councilors  Smith,  Rat- 
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cliffe  and  ]\Iartin,  who  thus  became  the 
only   Councilors,   Gosnold  and   Kendall 
being  then  dead,  and  Newport  absent. 
Wingfield    left    Virginia    April    10th, 
1608,  never  to  return. 
Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  Second  President. 
Elected  by  Martin  and  Smith,  as  the  sur- 
viving Councilors,  Newport  being  absent, 
Gosnold  and  Kendall  dead,  and  Wing- 
field  deposed,  September  10th,  1607. 
Gabriel  Archei-,  elected  Councilor  by 
Ratcliffe  during  Smith's  detention 
at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  in  the  winter 
of    1607.     Martin,    the   only   other 
Councilor  there  present,  did  not  vote 
for  this. 
Matthew    Scrivener   came   over  as  a 

Councilor,  January  14th,  1608. 
Archer  was  deposed  from  the  Council 
about    March,    1608.     His   election 
Avas  probably  considered  irregular; 
leaving  the  Council  composed  of: 
John  Martin, 
John  Smith  and 
Matthew  Scrivener. 
Archer  died  in  the  winter  of  1609-1610. 
RatcUffe  was  deposed  from  the  Presidency, 
Jvdy  22nd,  1608,  by  Smith  and  Matthew 
Scrivener,  but  he  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  Council. 

Ratcliffe  was  killed  by  Powhatan  in 
the  winter  of  1609-1610. 
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Captain  Matthew  Scrivener,  Third  President. 
Served  as  President  from  July  22nd,  1608, 
to  September  10th,  1608,  fiUing  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Ratcliffe. 
The  Councilors  at  this  time  were: 

Captain  John  Ratchffe,  who  must 
have  suffered  some  diminution 
of  authority  on  account  of  hav- 
ing been  recently  deposed  from 
the  Presidency. 
Captain  Christopher  Newport,  ab- 
sent in  England. 
Captain  John  Smith. 
Captain  John  Martin  was  still  a 
Councilor,  but  was  now  absent 
in  England. 
Captain  Matthew  Scrivener.     He 
was  drowned  in  the  James,  in 
January,  1609. 
Captain  John  Smith,  Fourth  President. 
Elected  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
Scrivener,    September    10th,    1608,    by 
Matthew  Scri^'ener  and  John  Ratchffe, 
the  only  other  acting  Councilors. 

Captain  Richard  Waldo,  came 
over  as  a  Councilor,  October, 
1608. 

He  was  drowned  in  the  James, 
in  January,  1609. 
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Captain  Peter  Winne,  came  over 
as  a  Councilor,  October,  1608. 
He  died  in  the  spring  of  1609. 
Smith's  term  expired   September   10th, 
1609,   but   his   proper   authoritj'   had 
before  that  been  superseded  by  the 
appointment    of   Sir   Thomas    Gates, 
Governor,  under  the  Charter  of  1609, 
but  who  was  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas 
and  did  not  reach  Virginia  until  May 
21st,  1610. 
Captain  Francis  West,  Fifth  President. 
This  brother  of  Lord  Delaware,  was  elected 
between    August    21st,    and    September 
10th,  1609,  by  the  Captains  and  gentle- 
men  of  the  great   fleet   which   arrived, 
August    21st,    1609.     They    would    not 
recognize   Captain   Smith   as   President 
after  the  end  of  his  term,  the  tenth  of 
September. 

The  confusion  of  authority  at  this 
time  resulted  from  the  wreck  of  "The 
Sea  Adventure"  on  the  Bermudas,  and 
the  detention  there  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Knight,  the  lawful  Lieutenant  Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Virginia  Company 
under  the  charter  of  1609. 

West  sailed  from  Virginia  for  England, 
October  4th,  1609,  but  returned  to  the 
Colony. 
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Captain  John  Martin,  Rival  Fifth  President. 
Elected  by  the  sole  ^■ote  of  Smith,  Septem- 
ber lOtii,  1609. 
Resigns  in  favor  of  Smith  after  ruling  three 
hours. 
Captain  John  Smith,  also  Rival  Fifth  Presi- 
dent, elected  by  the  sole  vote  of  Martin. 
Takes  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Martin,  September  10th,  1609. 
Deposed   September  23rd,    1609,   arrested 
and  sent  to  England,  October  4th,  1609. 
Captain  George  Percy,  Sixth  President. 
Elected   probably   September   23rd,    1609, 
to  fill  the  place  about  to  be  made  vacant 
by  the  departure  of  Captain  West,  and 
served  until  May  21st,   1610,  when  Sir 
Thomas   Gates   arrived   and   superseded 
him. 
Sir  Thomas  Gates.     Deputy  for  Lord  Dela- 
ware, with  the  title  of  Lieutenant  General. 
Appointed  by  the  Company  under  the  new 
charter  of  1609.     Gates  held  authority 
in  Virginia  from  May  21st,  1610,  to  June 
7th,    1610,    when    they    abandoned    the 
Colony,  which  was  revived  by  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Delaware,   ^^•ho  superseded   Sir 
Thomas  Gates. 
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The  Second  Attempt 

SIR  Walter  Raleigh,  like  a  caged  eagle,  was 
securely  shut  up  in  the  Tower.  The 
triumph  of  his  enemies  had  been  complete. 
His  trial  had  resulted  in  a  sentence  of  death, 
which  \\as  suspended  by  the  King,  but  which 
hung,  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles  oxer  his  head.     His  estates  had  been 

confiscated,  includ- 
ing his  reserved 
rights  to  Virginia  as 
granted  to  him  by 
Queen  EHzabeth. 

His  last  efforts  to 
aid  his  lost  Colony 
had  been  put  forth 
in  1602,  when  he 
sent  o^er  Captain 
Mace.  This  was  just 
one  year  before  the 
death  of  EHzabeth, 
\\'hich  was  soon  fol- 
lowed  by  his  own 
downfall. 

James  I.  having 
by  Raleigh's  attain- 
der become  the 
owner  of  any  claims 
to  Virginia,  \\hich 
he  might  still  have, 
was  no\\'  as  free  to 
deal  with  that  di.stant  country  as  Elizabeth  had 
been.  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England, 
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1606  March  24th,  1603.  Raleigh  was  condemned 
November  17th,  1603.  He  was  reprieved, 
and  taken  to  the  Tower,  December  16th, 
1603.  The  first  charter  to  the  Virginia  Company 
was  dated  April  10th,  1606;  that  is,  two  years, 
three  months  and  twenty-five  days  from  the 
beginning  of  Raleigh's  imprisonment. 

What  happened  during  this  time  is  none  too 
clear,  but  from  what  was  finally  done  we  know 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  English  government 
and  its  people  that  the  great  opportunity  for 
national  expansion  which  was  presented  in  the 
vast  continent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
should  not  be  lost.  England  then  had  no 
colonies,  and  Virginia,  through  Raleigh's  enter- 
prising spirit,  had  become  familiar  to  the  men 
of  that  day,  as  the  best  means  of  realizing  their 
desire  for  enlargement,  and  to  counteract  the 
aggressive  policies  of  Spain,  which  sought  to 
monopolize  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  time  the  charter  was  granted  was  a 
period  of  suppressed  excitement.  Only  five 
months  and  five  days  before  it  was  signed  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  had  been  discovered,  and 
feeling  ran  high  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  attention  of  Parliament  was  largely  directed 
to  acts  in  favor  of  the  reformed  religion  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  this  coloring,  which  was 
given  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  the 
Colony,  continued  to  characterize  it  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  prime 
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mover  in  this  undertaking.  It  is  stated  that  1606 
for  many  years  he  solicited  his  friends  to  join 
him  in  furthering  the  movement,  but  that  little 
was  accomplished  until  he  enlisted  first  the  aid 
of  some  gentlemen,  who  in  turn  prevailed  upon 
certain  of  the  nobilit>-  and  others  to  cooperate 
with  them.i 

A  sample  of  the  way  Smith  has  distorted  the 
history  of  this  movement  is  presented  here. 
Purchas  distinctly  says  that  Gosnold  was  "the 
first  mover  of  this  Plantation."'  This,  of  course, 
precludes  Smith  from  this  honor.  But  Smith 
wrote  of  it  later  as  "my  discovery-  of  Virginia. "- 

So,  in  the  work  abo\-e  referred  to,  he  artfully 
changes  this  to:  "Captain  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold, one  of  the  first  movers  of  this  planta- 
tion (Italics  our  own)  having  many  years 
solicited  many  of  liis  friends,  but  found  small 
assistance;  at  last  prevailed  with  some  gentle- 
men, as  Captain  John  Smith.  (Italics  our 
own)  Edward-Maria  Wingfield,  Master  Robert 
Hunt,  and  divers  others", ^  &c.  Thus  opening 
the  way  to  putting  himself  in  supposedly  as  one 
of  the  movers,  and  modestl>'  naming  himself 
first  of  the  gentlemen  who  became  interested. 

Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold  was  a  trained 
seaman,  ^ell  known  to  Raleigh,  \\hom  he  had 
served  in  one  or  more  ^■oyages  to  America,  and 

'Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  vol.  iv,  p.  1705;  G!a.sgow  Edition,  vol. 
xviii,  p.  459. 

^Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Arber  and  Bradley's 
Ed.,  1910,  vol.  i,  p.  177. 

'Same  work  as  above,  vol.  ii,  top  page  385,  bottom  page  25. 
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1606  also  to  Henry  Wriothesley,  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, for  whom  he  had,  in  1602,  undertaken 
a  voyage  to  the  northern  part  of  Virginia. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
colonization  of  America,  he  found  a  sympathetic 
and  powerful  ally  in  Southampton. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1605-6  that 
Southampton,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  other 
friends  of  English  colonization,  decided  to  form 
the  company  for  this  purpose.  ^ 

Southampton  was  to  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  life  of  the  company  which  founded  Vir- 
ginia that  he  should  be  better  known.  He  was 
born  on  October  6th,  1573,  and  so  was  thirty- 
three  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  first  Virginia 
Charter.  He  was  the  third  Earl  of  that  name, 
succeeding  to  the  title  while  quite  young.  He 
was  a  student  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  the  degi-ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  there 
in  1589. 

"He  went  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1596;  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Garland,  one  of  Elizabeth's  best  ships,  and 
acted  as  Vice-Admiral  of  the  first  squadron  in 
the  fleet  that  sailed  against  the  Azores.  In  that 
expedition,  happening  with  only  three  of  the 
Queen's  ships,  and  a  few  merchantmen,  to  fall 
in  with  thirty-five  sail  of  Spanish  galleons,  laden 
with  the  treasures  of  South  America,  he  sank 
one  of  them,  dispersed  several  others  that  were 

'Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  p.  4. 


Sir  Thomas  Smith 


First  Treasurer  (President)  of  the  Virginia  Company 

from 

The  beginning  in  1606,  to  April  28th,  1619. 

The  words  around  the  picture  mean :  True  likeness  of  the 
very  distinguished  man.  Master  Thomas  Smith,  a  Knight 
entitled  to  bear  arms  adorned  with  gold. 
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afterwards  taken,  and  drove  the  rest  into  a  bay  1606 
of  the  island  of  Terceira,  which  was  then  un- 
assailable. 

"After  the  English  had  taken  and  spoiled  the 
town  of  Villa  Franca,  the  enemy,  finding  that 
most  of  them  were  gone  aboard  their  ships,  and 
that  only  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton, 
with  a  few  others,  remained  on  shore,  came 
down  upon  them  with  all  their*  force,  but  were 
received  with  such  spirit  that  many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  rest 
obliged  to  retreat. 

"In  these  warlike  services,  the  proper  cradle 
for  the  friendship  of  such  spirits  as  theirs,  was 
nursed  to  maturity  the  earnest  affection  which 
these  accomplished  men  ever  after  bore  for  each 
other. 

"In  1598,  Essex  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland.  Southampton  accompanied  laim 
thither,  and  on  their  arrival  was  made  General 
of  the  Horse,  'clean  contrary',  says  Camden,  'to 
the  Deputy's  instructions';  for  it  seems  that 
Southampton  had,  not  long  before,  offended 
Elizabeth  by  marrying  without  that  permission 
which  even  so  late  as  in  her  reign,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  nobility  should  ask  of  the 
Crown,  and  had  therefore  been  expressl}'  ex- 
cepted by  her  from  promotion.  She  conde- 
scended to  admonish  the  Deputy  to  displace 
him,  and  was  silently  disobeyed." 

Southampton  took  part  with  his  friend  Essex 
on  their  return  to  England  in  the  insurrection 
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1606  foi*  which  Essex  was  beheaded.  He  also  was 
condemned  to  die,  but  this  sentence  was  re- 
mitted by  EHzabeth,  who,  however,  kept  him  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  the  rest  of  her  Hfe.  The 
death  of  the  Queen,  which  was  so  serious  a  blow 
to  Raleigh,  was  the  reverse  to  Southampton, 
for,  six  days  after  her  death.  King  James 
ordered  his  release,  and  sent  him  a  special 
invitation  to  meet  him  on  his  journey  to  London. 
He  was  consequently  set  at  liberty  and  restored 
to  his  titles  and  estates,  which  had  been  for- 
feited by  his  attainder. 

He  was  also  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter; 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  an 
annual  pension  of  £600  Avas  settled  on  his  wife; 
he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire, 
and  the  first  bill  read  in  James's  first  Parliament 
was  for  his  restitution  in  blood.  The  next  year 
he  gave  some  ground  of  ofTence,  was  arrested, 
but  soon  set  at  liberty. 

He  was  disappointed  at  first  in  his  hope  of 
being  appointed  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
became  deepl}'  interested  in  traffic  and  coloniza- 
tion. It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  eventful  career 
that  he  became  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  of  which  he  was  a  leading  spirit 
throughout  its  existence,  and  its  head  during 
the  last  four  years  of  its  life. ' 

He  finally  became  a  member  of  the  King's 
Privy  Council,^  having  been  appointed  shortly 

•From  the  life  of  Henry  Wriothesley  in  Lodge's  Portraits;  part  2, 
p.  121. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  ii,  p.  200. 
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before  his  election  as  the  head  of  the  Virginia  1606 
Company.     He  seems  to  have  retained  his  office 
of  Pri\y  Councilor  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  in  that  way  was  in  a  position  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done  for  the  Company. 

Before  his  connection  Avith  the  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  Southampton  had  con- 
tributed largely  in  fitting  out  the  ship  Concord, 
under  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  which,  in 
1602,  sailed  to  America  by  a  direct  northerly 
route.  He  landed,  traded  with  the  Indians  and 
gave  the  name  Cape  Cod  to  one  of  the  head- 
lands, a  name  still  retained. 

Southampton  is  also  known  as  the  patron  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  men  of  letters.  He  was 
easily  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  England  of 
his  period.'  It  was  no  doubt  largely  through 
his  influence  with  the  King  that  the  Virginia 
Charters  were  obtained. 

Southampton  is  one  of  the  principal  seaports 
on  the  south  coast  of  England.  The  town  is 
also  a  county  in  itself.  The  town  was  founded 
by  the  West  Saxons  probably  soon  after  their 
landing  under  Cerdic  and  Cynric  on  the  shores 
of  Southampton  Water,  in  495.  The  name  was 
originally  Hanton  or  Ham  tun,  and  the  prefix 
south  was  added  after  the  annexation  of  Wessex 
to  Mercia  in  920,  to  distinguish  it  from  Hampton 
in  Mercia,  afterwards  called  Northampton. 

'Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  1. 
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1606  The  town  was  frequently  ravaged  by  the 
Danes  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  King 
Canute  made  it  his  occasional  residence,  and 
Southampton  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  his  rebuke  to  the  flattery  of  his  cour- 
tiers, in  demonstrating  his  powerlessness  over 
the  waves. 

There  are  remains  of  the  town  walls  built  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II,  1377.  The  Castle, 
originally  a  Saxon  fortress,  was  rebuilt  when  the 
walls  were  erected.  It  was  partly  demolished 
in  1650,  after  the  date  we  are  now  considering. 

So  conspicuous  were  the  ser\-ices  of  the  Earl 
of  this  town  and  county  on  behalf  of  Virginia, 
that  the  place  from  which  he  came  should  be 
known  to  all  lovers  of  Virginia.' 


The  Bar-gate,  Southampton. 


'Encyclopaedia  Britannica — Southampton. 
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His  name  is  preserved  among  us  in  Southamp-  1606 
ton  County,  and,  in  its  shorter  form,  in  the  town 
of  Hampton  and  Hampton  Roads. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  granted,  with  all  due 
formality,  the  legal  title  to  Virginia  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  This  grant  had  been  ratified 
by  the  Parliament,  and  Sir  Walter  was  therefore 
as  much  the  owner  of  that  part  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  Enghsh  law  could  make  him  such,  as  any 
nobleman  was  of  his  castle  in  the  heart  of 
England. 

Sir  Walter  had  \ainly  attempted  to  make  this 
legal  title  a  complete  ownership  by  taking 
possession  of  the  property.  His  efforts  failed, 
but  still  Ms  legal  title,  perfectly  valid  as  between 
all  Englishmen,  continued.  When,  therefore, 
it  was  decided  by  others  to  undertake  the  work 
which  he  had  attempted  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  that  all  things  should  be  done  according 
to  law,  that  they  should  acquire  his  rights.  In 
other  words,  thej'  had  to  buy  Virginia  from  him. 

The  first  step  towards  this  end  was  taken 
when,  on  January  7th,  1587,  Raleigh  granted 
to  Thomas  Smith  and  others  free  trade  forever 
with  Ms  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  assigned  to 
certain  other  persons  the  right  to  go\^ern  the 
Colony.  These  persons  were  formed  into  a 
corporation  entitled,  "The  Governor  and  assist- 
ants of  the  City  of  Raleigh  in  Vii-gima." 

A  Uttle  later,  on  March  7th,  1589,  he  trans- 
ferred Ms  rights  in  Virgima  to  this  same  Thomas 
Smith,  then  knighted,  and  known  thenceforth 
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IQQQ  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  "saving  only  the  fifth 
part  of  gold  and  silver  ore."  This  was  a  reserva- 
tion made  in  fa^'or  of  the  Crown  in  the  grant 
from  Elizabeth  to  Raleigh,  and  was  a  necessary 
exception  in  his  deed  to  others. 

These  two  deeds  would  appear  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  ^•est  such  title  as  English  law  could 
give  to  the  present  undertakers  of  that  enter- 
prise, and  probably  would  have  been  held 
sufficient  but  for  Raleigh's  condemnation  and 
attainder. 

Although  this  catastrophe  happened  in  1603, 
long  after  these  grants,  any  sjjark  of  right  he 
might  have  left  was  claimed  as  forfeited  by  him 
to  James  I,  and  so,  a  new  Charter  or  grant  was 
deemed  expedient,  at  least,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  the  go^'ernmental  authoriza- 
tion of  the  undertaking.  Grantees  holding  such 
a  power  under  the  deeds  of  one  convicted  of 
high  treason,  as  the  King  regarded  Raleigh, 
would  probably  have  been  held  to  have  no 
rights  the  King  would  recognize.  But  under 
this  first  Charter  the  King  himself  was  the  real 
head. 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  to  reduce 
any  claims  to  ^^irginia  into  possession  during 
the  long  war  with  Spain.  A  state  of  actual  war 
had  existed  between  England  and  Spain  from 
1585,  which  was  only  finally  terminated  by  a 
treat)'  signed  at  Valladolid,  on  June  25th,  1605. 
It  was  less  than  ten  months  after  this  e^ent, 
that  the  new  Charter  was  obtained. 


Sir  Edwin  Sands. 

Member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia  Resident  in  England. 
Born  December  9th,  1561;  Died  October,  1629. 

Second  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  conform  to  the  Protestant  Religion. 

A  leading  Member  of  Parliament,  and  classed  with  Lord 
Bacon  as  the  two  greatest  minds  in  England. 

He  entered  the  service  of  King  James  in  Scotland,  and  was 
knighted  by  him  on  May  11th,  1603. 

Second  Treasurer  (President)  of  the  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  succeeding  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  He  served  as  such 
from  AprU  28th,  1619,  to  June  28th,  1620,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  name  is  also  spelt 
Sandes,  and  Sandys. 

From  an  original  picture  published  January  1st,  1776. 
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When  this  new  authority  was  given,  it  wm 
couched  in  words  wliich  Aaried  materially  from 
the  grant  Elizabeth  had  made  to  Raleigh.  It 
put  the  whole  movement  on  a  different  basis. 
Its  salient  features  were,  that  it  \\-as  a  mere 
authorization  to  the  grantees  to  make  a  settle- 
ment, and  the  area  of  the  territory  covered  by 
the  Charter  was  greatly  reduced.  In  fact  it 
was  so  small,  only  one  hundred  miles  square, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  they  were  satisfied  with  it. 
But  the  King  no  doubt  intended  to  enlarge  it 
whenever  he  chose. 

The  settlement  was  to  be  between  the  24th 
and  the  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
permission  apphed  only  to  such  land  as  was  not 
then  "actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince 
or  people."  This  was  put  in  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, another  war  with  Spain.  If  the  King  of 
Spain  claimed  that  the  settlement  was  made 
within  his  dominions,  the  King  of  England 
could  say  that  the  act  complained  of  was  an 
unauthorized  trespass,  as  he  only  gave  per- 
mission to  occupy  lands  not  actually  owned  or 
occupied  by  any  Christian  prince,  and,  by 
disclaiming  thus  the  acts  of  his  subjects,  make 
it  appear  a  pri\ate  wrong,  and  not  one  for 
which  the  English  Government  was  responsible. 

The  primarj'  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
colonization  recognized  in  the  Grant,  was  that 
it  might  "by  the  providence  of  Almighty  God 
hereafter  tend  to  the  glorj-  of  his  divine  Majesty, 
in  propagating  of  Christian  religion   to  such 


1606 
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1606  peoples,  as  yet  live  in  the  darkness  and  miserable 
ignorance  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God,  and  may  in  time  bring  the  infidels  and 
savages,  Hving  in  those  parts,  to  human  civility 
and  to  a  settled  and  quiet  government."' 

Such  was  surely  a  noble  object.  In  reading 
this  paragraph  we  must  remember  too  that  the 
Indians  among  whom  this  new  Colony  was  to 
be  planted  were  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
Enghsh.  All  the  facts  about  them  were  fully 
brought  out  by  the  years  spent  in  trying  to 
establish  Raleigh's  Colony.  KnoAving  the  In- 
dians, they  now  say  that  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  tliis  colonization  Avas  to  christianize  them. 
And  all  this  becomes  still  more  significant  when 
we  keep  in  mind  that  south  of  the  place  where 
this  Colon>-  was  to  be  established,  the  Spaniards 
were  in  full  control,  and  that  this  leader  of  the 
Catholic  forces,  was  then  deluging  Europe  with 
blood  in  the  vain  attempt  to  impose  its  form  of 
the  Christian  religion  upon  the  world. 

The  government  to  be  established  under  this 
Charter  has  been  called  the  King's  Government, 
because  in  that  instrument  it  was  provided  that 
the  local  council  was  to  govern  the  Colony 
"according  to  such  laws,  orcUnances,  and  in- 
structions, as  shall  be  in  that  behalf,  given  and 
signed  with  our  hand  or  sign  manual,  and  pass 
under  the  privy  seal  of  our  realm  of  England." 

This  of  course  was  plain  and  conclusive 
enough.     The  King  was  to  govern  the  Colony. 

'Appendix,  page  752. 
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There  were  to  be  Councils  who  were  to  attend  1606 
to  the  business,  but  the  persons  who  composed 
these  Councils  were  to  be  those  "ordained,  made 
and  removed  from  time  to  time,  according  as 
shall  be  directed  and  comprised  in  the  said 
instructions."  That  is,  appointed  by  the  King, 
who  was  also  to  appoint  the  Council  in  England, 
which  was  superior  to  the  Council  in  ^^irginia. 

Our  earliest  history  has  been  so  perverted  by 
Smith  that  this  headship  of  the  King  has  been 
utterly  obscured.  No  proper  understanding  of 
the  movement  is  possible  A\'ithout  a  comprehen- 
sion of  this  fact.  Not  only  does  it  appear  from 
a  careful  study  of  other  sources  of  information, 
but  the  highest  authority  of  all,  the  Records  of 
the  Virginia  Company,  speak  distinctly  on  this 
point .  In  a  "declaration  of  the  state  of  Virginia' ' 
made  by  the  Company  to  the  King,  after  the 
massacre  of  1622,  from  which  the  Company  was 
then  attempting  to  recover,  they  ask  certain 
assistance,  from  the  King  and  refer  to  him  as 
being  "the  first  founder  and  great  supporter  of 
this  action,  which  will  remain  a  constant 
monument  of  your  gloriovis  name  forever. "» 

So,  William  Brewster,  AAriting  from  Virginia 
to  Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  in 
1607,  says:  "Now  is  the  King's  Majesty  offered 
the  most  stately,  rich  kingdom  in  the  world 
never  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince.  "= 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  ii,  p.  351. 
'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  33. 
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1606  It  was  the  allurement  of  being  absolute 
monarch  of  this  country  which  made  the  King 
grant  the  Charter  and  provide  in  part  the  funds 
for  its  establishment. 

In  addition  to  the  King,  his  prime  minister, 
Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  enterprise.' 

The  first  draft  of  the  Charter  which  it  was 
desired  to  obtain  from  the  King,  was  probably 
drawn  by  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  It  met  with  the  royal  favor.  The 
warrant  to  prepare  it  was  issued  by  Robert 
Cecil,  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  thereupon 
drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Attorney-General,  and  Sir  John  Dodderidge,  the 
Solicitor-General,  of  England,  and  passed  under 
the  great  seal  of  State  by  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
Lord  Chancellor.  = 

A  month  before  the  charter  was  granted  the 
Spanish  ambassador  had  protested  against  the 
enterprise  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  written  to 
Philip  III  warning  him  of  it.' 

Spain  based  her  claims  to  the  country  not 
only  on  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  but  more 
definitely  under  the  partition  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  Rodrigo  Borgia,  who,  as  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  on  May  4th,  1493,  issued  a  buU 
dividing  the  'New  World  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.     To  Spain  he  allotted  all  countries 

iBrown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  49. 
'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  5-6. 
^Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  3. 


Sir  Fulke  Greville. 
One  of  the  Council  for  Virginia  resident  in  England,  1607. 

First  Lord  Brooke;  Member  of  Parliament;  Chancellor 
and  Under-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer;  Founder  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  History  at  Cambridge;  the  owner  of  Warwick 
Castle. 
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discovered  or  discoverable  west  of  a  meridian  1606 
line  drawn  from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole 
one  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the 
Azores.     To   Portugal   was   given  the  portion 
lying  east  of  this  meridian. 

Under  this  partition,  Brazil  passed  to  Portugal, 
and  was  occupied  and  developed  by  her,  and 
Portugese  is  to  this  day  the  language  of  that 
country.  All  the  rest  of  North  and  South 
America  was  to  be  the  property  of  Spain. 

The  basis  of  the  Papal  claim  of  authority  to 
make  such  a  partition  goes  back  to  the  year  330. 
It  was  claimed  that  Constantine  the  Great, 
Emperor  of  Rome,  who  that  year  transferred 
the  capital  of  the  Empke  to  Constantinople, 
constituted  the  Bishop  of  Rome  head  of  the 
Western  Empire. 

England  defied  this  claim  and  called  it  "an 
ancient  fable",  and  successfully  resisted  it,  but 
that  partition  was  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  some  other 
countries  in  a  way  which  has  permanently 
affected  the  history  of  both  South  and  North 
America. 

England  laid  claim  to  the  country  by  right  of 
discovery  also,  and  would  by  no  means  admit 
the  exclusive  claims  of  Spain,  and  held  up  the 
Pope's  partition  to  derision.  All  this  was  well 
debated  at  the  time,  especially  in  a  tract  called 
"New  Britain",  in  which  the  Spanish  claim  was 
utterly  repudiated.* 

'Brown's  Genesis,  vol.  i,  pp.  260-263. 
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1606  The  Council  of  Virginia  thus  ridicules  the 
Spanish  claim:  "As  for  the  donation  of  Alexan- 
der the  sixth,  it  is  but  a  reciprocal  clawing, 
when  Emperors  create  their  servants  Bishops 
universal,  and  shavelings'  create  their  Lords, 
Emperors  general. "- 

It  was  not  only  in  defiance  of  this  claim  of 
Spain  that  Virginia  was  now  to  be  settled  by  the 
English,  France  claimed  a  part  of  it. 

In  the  year  1604,  Henry  IV.  granted  the 
territory  from  the  40th  degree  to  the  46th,  to 
Monsieur  De  Monts,  who  himself  azid  b}'  his 
lieutenant,  Monsieur  de  Poutrincourt,  claimed 
to  have  taken  actual  possession. 

The  French  claim  as  far  south  as  the  40th 
degree  came  nearly  down  to  the  line  between 
INlaryland  and  Pennsyh'ania,  and  ran  across  the 
country  taking  in  the  northern  part  of  California, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  United  States  lying  north 
of  this  line. 

The  English  grant  taking  in  from  the  34th  to 
the  45th  degrees,  appropriated  five  of  the  six 
degrees  claimed  by  France,  leaving  that  country 
only  from  the  45th  to  the  46th  degree.  It  was 
thus  the  assertion  of  an  adverse  claim  to  nearly 
all  of  the  French  grant.  ^ 

The  34th  degree  runs  through  the  point  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  about  the  boundary  line  of  North 
and  South  Carolina.     It  was  especially  in  oppo- 

'A  term  applied  in  opprobrium  to  the  Roman  Catholic  .Priests, 
on  account  of  their  shaven  heads,  their  tonsures,  as  the3'  are  called. 

-A  True  Declaration  of  the  estate  of  the  Colony  in  Virginia, 
Force's  Tracts,  vol.  iii,  Xo.  1,  p.  8. 

^Parkman's  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  p.  245.  Brown's 
Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  534. 


Warwick  Castle. 


The  property  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke.  The  Castle 
is  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Avon,  near  the  town  of  Warwick, 
in  the  County  of  that  name,  about  eighty-five  miles  north- 
west of  London.  It  was  granted  to  Greville  by  James  I. 
when  in  a  ruinous  condition.  GrevUle  restored,  strength- 
ened and  ornamented  it  at  great  cost,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  places  in  England. 

This  Castle  is  one  of  the  few  baronial  residences  connected 
with  England's  early  history.  Built  on  the  site  of  stUl  more 
ancient  fortifications,  its  oldest  part  was  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  (1042-1066)  as  a  special  strong- 
hold for  the  midland  part  of  the  Kingdom 

The  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  ownership  of  the 
Castle  were  long  separated,  but  were  united  in  Francis,  the 
eighth  Lord  Brook,  on  whom  this  title  was  bestowed  in  1746, 
by  George  II. 

This  Castle  is  pronounced  to  be  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  ancient  feudal  mansions  of  the  English  nobility  still 
used  as  a  residence. 
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sition  to  Spain  that  the  six  degrees  from  the  34th  16O6 
to  the  40th  were  claimed  by  England. 

The  English  settlers  therefore  had  to  gird  on 
their  swords,  because  they  knew  they  had 
powerful  rivals  to  deal  with. 

Of  the  two,  the  Spanish  was  the  more  porten- 
tous and  threatening.  It  hung  over  them  all 
the  time,  and  appears  again  and  again  in  their 
writings.  But  it  was  finally  the  French  which 
proved  the  more  obdurate  and  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Fifty  years  of  warfare  grew  out  of  the  • 
conflict  between  the  English  American  Colonies 
and  France.' 

Neither  affected  the  beginnings  of  the  Colony 
as  much  as  was  anticipated,  although  the  sword 
of  Spain  was  .suspended  over  it  but  by  a  hair, 
and  her  oi^position  assumed  a  more  active 
character  after  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume. 

Smith,  who  has  nothing  to  say  of  this  feature 
of  the  history  of  the  Colony  in  his  earlier  writings, 
comes  out  at  last,  in  1622,  with  this:  "Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  these  plantations  it  hath 
been  supposed  that  the  King  of  Spain  would 
invade  them,  or  our  English  Papists  endeavor  to 
dissolve  them."- 

The  land  to  the  south,  claimed  by  Spain,  we 
called  Florida.  3  That  to  the  north,  claimed  by 
France,  we  called  Nova  Francia,'  or,  Canada." 

'See  Parkman's,  .\  Half-Century  of  Conflict. 

2The  Project  and  offer  of  Captain  John  Smith  to  the  Right 
Honorable  and  Right  Worshipful  Company  of  Virginia.  Travels 
and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  vol.  ii,  p.  598.  Arber  and  Brad- 
ley's Edition. 

=So  called  by  Ponce  de  Leon  from  the  day  on  which  he  discovered 
it,  Easter  Sunday,  called  in  Spanish  Pascua  Florida. 

■■New  France. 

Wn  Indian  word  which  means  a  collection  of  huts,  a  village, 
or  town. 
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1606  The  original  EngUsh  claim  was  called  Virginia. 
We  often  called  the  New  England  of  a  later  day, 
Canada.' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  grant  of  land,  one 

hundred  miles  square,  made  to  this  Company, 

.  was  unlocated.     It  might  be  anywhere  along  the 

coast  line  between  certain  degrees.     Their  actual 

settlement  was  to  be  the  fact  which  located  it. 

The  first  name  mentioned  in  the  Charter  is 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  a  man  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  undertaking.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Devonshire,  the 
county  of  England  which  may  well  be  called  the 
mother  of  Virginia,  at  Colyford,  in  Colynton 
Parish.  He  was  a  trained  soldier  and  we  first 
hear  of  him  as  fighting  against  Spain  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Turning  his  attention  later  to  the  colonization 
of  America,  Gates  became  a  Lieutenant  under 
Captain  Christopher  CarleiU  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Drake-Sydney  voyage  to  America,  1585- 
1586.  Tliis  was  contemporaneous  with  Raleigh's 
Second  Voyage  sent  out  to  Roanoke  Island. 
He  published  an  account  of  this  voyage. 

Going  back  to  the  war  against  Spain,  he 
served  in  the  expedition,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  in  1596,  and  was 
knighted  therefor  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  June 
of  that  year.  He  also  served  in  the  "Island 
Voyage",  with  Raleigh  and  Essex,  from  August 
to  October,  1597. 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  566. 
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After  this,  Sir  Thomas  turned  his  attention  1606 
to  the  law,  and  entered  Gray's  Inn,  ]\Iarch 
14th,  1598,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bar. 
The  next  year  we  find  him  in  the  public  service 
in  Plymouth.  The  career  of  arms,  however, 
was  his  real  calling,  and  with  the  great  religious 
war  shaking  Europe  to  its  foundation,  he  again 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of 
Holland,  and  drew  his  sword  for  Protestantism. 
As  soon  as  the  charter  was  granted  he  must 
have  returned  to  the  seat  of  war,  for,  seven 
months  after  that  event,  we  hear  of  him  in  the 
garrison  at  Oudewater,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Holland,  maintaining  the  cause  of  liberty  of 
conscience  against  the  threatened  Spanish  des- 
potism. 

A  man  of  high  character,  scholarly  attain- 
ments and  ability.  Sir  Thomas  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Company  until  his  death 
in  1621,  at  which  time  he  was  a  large  owner  of 
land  in  the  Colony. 

The  Virginia  Company  looked  upon  Gates  as 
the  founder  of  the  Colony.  At  "a  Great  and 
General  Quarter  Court",  held  on  November 
17th,  1619,  it  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
offered  by  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sands, 
which  contained  the  statement  that  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  had  "the  honor  to  all  posterity  to  be  the 
first  named  in  his  Majesty's  patent  of  grant  of 
Virginia,  and  was  the  first,  who  by  his  wisdom, 
valor  and  industry,  accompanied  Avith  exceeding 
pains  and   patience  in   the  midst  of  so  manv 
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1606  difficulties,  laid  a  foundation  of  that  prosperous 
estate  of  the  Colony,  which  afterwards  in  the 
virtue  of  these  beginnings  did  proceed."' 

This  was  the  highest  praise  from  the  highest 
source,  and  entitles  Sir  Thomas  Gates  to 
priority  in  honor  over  all  others  among  those 
who  actually  came  over  to  Virginia,  to  found 
that  celebrated  Colony. 

The  second  man  named  in  the  Charter  was 
Sir  George  Somers.  This  gentleman,  equally 
as  distinguished  as  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  was 
born  in  1554,  at  or  near  Lyme  Regis,  a  small 
town  in  the  extreme  ^\•estern  end  of  Dorset 
County.  The  town  was  situated  immediately 
on  the  ocean,  some  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
birthplace  of  Raleigh.  Sir  George  bore  the 
same  arms  as  the  ancestors  of  Earl  Somers, 
the  families,  according  to  tradition,  being  the 
same.     The  name  was  also  spelt  Summers. 

Somei's  was  an  experienced  naval  officer 
"having  often  carried  command,  and  chief 
charge  in  many  ships  of  her  Majesty's,^  and  in 
sundry  voyages  made  many  defeats  and  attempts 
in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards  quarreling  with  us 
upon  the  Islands  and  Indies".  These  expedi- 
tions took  place  between  1595  and  1602.     For 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Library  of  Congress  Edition, 
vol.  i,  p.  267;  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  S94; 
Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta.  p.  97. 

We  regret  that  no  picture  of  Gates  has  come  down  to  us. 

-C^ueen  Elizabeth. 


Sir  George  Somers, 
Admiral  of  Virginia. 

Naval  Commander  and  Member  of  Parliament  at  the  time 
he  sailed  to  Virginia  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  in  the  Great 
Fleet,  in  June,  1609,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas, 
called  also  the  Somer,  or  Summer  Isles,  in  his  honor. 


lil 
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these  services  he   was  knighted   at  Whitehall,   1606 
July    23,    1603,    four    months    after    the    great 
Queen's  death. 

Sir  George  was  a  man  of  means,  being  the 
owner  of  various  estates  in  Dorset  and  houses 
in  Lyme  Regis.'  He  advanced  £1,100  in  fur- 
therance of  the  enterprise.  =  An  amount  equal 
to  $25,000  at  the  present  time. 

On  March  19th,  1604,  he  was  elected  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  his  native  town,  and  was 
such  at  the  time  the  charter  was  granted.  He 
was  then  a  mature  man,  fifty-two  jears  of  age, 
rich  in  experience,  a  veteran  in  the  long-drawn 
struggle  with  Spain,  and  destined,  after  a  short 
interval,  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
conquest  of  Virginia,  to  which  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  which  finally  cost 
him  his  life.' 

He  was  unmai-iicd,  a  nephew  being  his  nearest 
kin. 

The  next  of  the  group  to  whom  the  Charter 
was  granted,  was  Richard  Hackluyt,  styled  in 
the  document,  "Clerk,'  Prebendary  of  West- 
minister". 

This  distinguished  divine  was  one  of  the  best 
known  men  of  letters  of  his  da>-,  and  the  works 

'From  this  town  came  later  Captain  .lohn  Harvey  who  became 
governor  of  Virginia. 

-Records  of  the  \'irginia  Companv,  vol.  i,  [)|).  415-U6;  vol.  ii, 
p.  46. 

^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  I'nited  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  lOlS;  Xeill's 
Virginia  \'etiista,  p.  54. 

■"The  word  "Clerk"  as  here  used  was  equivalent  to  our  word 
Minister.  A  "Preliendarv  '  was  one  who  was  entitled  to  receive 
a  fixed  allowance  from  the  revenues  of  a  Cathedral  or  Collegiate 
Church  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties. 
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1606  he  has  left  behind  him  are  still  a  great  store- 
house of  information  on  the  subject  of  English 
colonization. 

He  was  born  about  1552,  and  brought  up  at 
Westminster  school.  One  day  he  "called  upon 
a  relative  in  the  Middle  Temple  ujDon  whose 
table  were  opened  certain  books  of  travel  and  a 
map  of  the  world.  As  various  seas  and  kingdoms 
were  pointed  out,  the  youth  resolved  that  if  he 
ever  entered  the  University  he  would  devote 
himself  to  geographical  studies.  He  entered 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
with  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  He  kept 
his  resolution,  and  in  time  became  the  best 
informed  man  in  England  in  relation  to  the 
climate,  races,  and  productions  of  the  four 
cjuarters  of  the  globe. 

"At  the  time  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  was 
fitting  out  his  expedition  for  America,  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  in  Paris,  and 
so  great  was  his  interest,  he  wrote  that  he  ^^■as 
ready  to  fly  to  England  'with  wings  of  Pegasus', 
and  devote  his  reading  and  observation  in 
furthering  the  work. 

"Subsequently  he  was  consulted  by  the 
Muscovy,  Greenland,  and  East  India  Companies 
before  they  engaged  in  new  enterprises.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  East  India  Company,  under  date 
of  29th,  of  January,  1601-2,  is  the  following 
entry:  'Mr.  Hakluyt,  the  historiographer  of  the 
East  India  Company,  being  here  before  the 
committees,  and  having  read  unto  them  out  of 
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his  notes  and  books,  was  requested  to  set  down  1606 
in  writing  a  note  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  where  trade  is  to  be  had,  to 
the  end  that  the  same  may  be  used  for  the  better 
instruction  of  our  factors  in  the  said  voyage'  ". 

"The  report  of  Gosnold  relative  to  the  new 
short  route  (to  America)  and  the  country  seen, 
excited  a  wish  to  know  more,  and  at  Hakluyt's 
suggestion  two  vessels,  in  1603,  were  dispatched 
from  Bristol,  and  those  in  command  li\ed  to 
return  and  verif>-  previous  statements.  The 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Arundell,  Baron  of  Wardour,'  in  1605,  sent  out 
Captain  George  We>-mouth  upon  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  who  retiu-ned  about  the  middle  of 
July,  well  pleased  with  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America". 

Hakluyt,  during  this  time,  was  engaged  in 
delivering  ])ublic  lectures  on  cosmography ;  writ- 
ing his  "Divers  Voyages",  dedicated  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney;  his  "Western  Planting"  for 
Raleigh;  publishing  the  journals  of  Ribault  and 
others;  writing  his  "De  Orbe  Novo";  making  a 
translation  of  the  journals  of  Laudonniere; 
writing  his  "Principal  Navigations";  and  "Gal- 
vano's  Discoveries  of  the  World";  and  other 
works. 

He  was  made  j^rebendary  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
in  1585,  and  in  1605,  the  year  before  the  Virginia 
Charter  was  granted,  was  appointed  a  preben- 
dary of  Westminster  and  rector  of  Wetheringset, 
in  Suffolk. 

'Arundell,  a  Roman  Catholic,  appears  six  years  later  as  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Virginia  Colony.  See  post,  p.  623.  It  was  in 
honor  of  his  daughter  Anne,  that  Anne  Arundel  County,  in  Mary- 
land, was  named.  She  married  Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  Baron 
Baltimore. 
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1606  At  the  time  of  the  Charter,  therefore,  he  was  a 
ripe  scholar,  some  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  twice  married,  but  had  only  one  child, 
Edward,  by  his  first  wife.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered the  man  of  science  connected  with  this 
enterprise,  corresponding  to  Hariot  in  Raleigh's 
expeditions,  but  unlike  Hariot,  he  did  not  come 
to  Virginia.  But  he  was  financially  interested 
in  the  undertaking,'  contributing  an  amount 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  quite  a  sum  in 
present  values. 

The  next  of  the  associates  named  in  the 
Charter  was  Edward  Maria  Wingfield.  He  was 
also  of  a  prominent  family,  so  prominent  that 
his  father,  Thomas  Maria  Wingfield,  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Wingfield,  of  Huntingdonshire,  was  so 
christened  by  Queen  Mary  and  Cardinal  Pole. 
The  family  was  Catholic,  and  this  fact  was 
remembered,  and  brought  up  later  against  him. 
He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  is  said  never 
to  have  turned  his  face  from  danger. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  W^ingfield  family  was  the 
Castle  at  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire,  some 
sixty  miles  north  of  London.  Edward  Maria 
Wingfield  is  believed  to  be  the  person  who  sold 
the  estate  to  Henry  Montague,  afterwards, 
Earl  of  Manchester,  whose  lineal  descendant, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  was  the  owner  in  1885. » 

'Brown's  GenesLs  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  90S;  Xeill's  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  London,  pp.  2-3;  Records  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, vol.  i,  p.  497. 

^Neill's  Virginia  Wtusta,  p.  8. 


John  Eldred. 


Member  of  the  Virginia  Council  resident  in  England,  1606; 
and  again  under  the  Charter  of  1609. 

One  of  the  leading  men  of  business  of  that  period.  He 
made  the  first  effort  to  open  an  overland  trade  with  East 
India;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Levant  Company,  and  the 
East  India  Company.  He  advanced  sums  of  money  to  Oueen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Purchas  described  him  as  a  grave, 
rich  and  principal  citizen. 
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He  is  spoken  of,  as  "of  Stoneley  Priorye",  in  1606 
this  same  county.     His  military  services  carried 
him  both  to  Ireland  and  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Lisle  with 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  others. 

Brown  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  only  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  first 
Charter,  who  came  over  to  Virginia  with  the 
first  i^lanters.  He  was  also  a  mature  man  of 
forty-six  years  of  age  or  more  at  this  time.' 

He  appears  never  to  have  married. 

Bancroft  calls  him  "a  groveling  merchant  of 
the  west  of  England",^  but  gives  no  authority 
for  his  statement.  Other  writers  have  con- 
sidered that  his  words  and  actions  proclaimed 
him  an  English  gentleman,'  but  his  connection 
with  this  movement  was  unfortiuiate. 

Neill  has  this  to  say  of  him : 

"He  had  not  been  an  exemplary  youth  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  person  of  whom  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  on  the  28th  of  June,  1580, 
wrote  to  Walsingham,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
these  words  'Ed\\'ard  Wingfield  is  to  be  called 
before  the  Council  for  outrages  in  Kimbolton." 
He  h\ed  beyond  his  income  before  he  attained 
the  age  of  manhood.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1582,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  "that  Edward  Wing- 
field,  son  and  heir  apparent  to  Thomas  Wing- 

'Hrown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  1055. 
-History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  1,  p.  118.     Tenth  Edition7 
'Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  .John  Smith,,  vol.  i,  pp.   124. 
.4rl>er  and  Bradlev's  Edition. 
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1606  field  of  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire,  had  con- 
tracted certain  debts,  under  age,  to  sundry 
persons  in  the  city.  The  Council  had  thought 
it  meet  to  recommend  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
examine  into  the  said  debts,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  request  the  Lord  Mayor  to  gi\'e  instructions 
to  the  sheriff  and  officers  of  the  city  not  to  suffer 
any  action  to  be  proceeded  against  the  said 
Wingfield,  or  his  securities.' 

"In  1588,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Low 
Countries,  for  among  the  State  Papers  under 
date  of  the  5th  of  September,  friends  in  England, 
petition  that  Edward  Wingfield  and  Ferdinand 
Gorges,  prisoners  at  Lisle,  and  others,  might 
be  exchanged  for  the  Spanish  prisoners  lately 
taken  in  naval  conflicts  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

"Among  the  Manchester  MSS.,  in  her  Majes- 
ty's Public  Record  Office,  is  a  letter  of  Edward 
Maria  dated  Fel^ruary  21st,  1641-2,  in  which, 
asking  for  a  troop  in  Ireland,  where  his  fathei' 
had  ser^•ed  forty  years  before,  he  writes:  T 
confess  I  never  knew  wars  but  I  doubt  not  my 
own  industry  and  a  willing  mind  to  vancjuish 
those  inhuman  and  irreligious  rebels,  in  time 
may  make  me  worthy  of  that  or  the  like  honorable 
command." 

"On  the  29th  of  January-,  1646-47,  an  order 
or  Parliament  was  issued,  authorizing  'the  sale 
by  Edward  Maria  Wingfield  of  Keston,  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  of  so  much  of  his  estate 
as  should  produce  £800  due  uj^on  a  l:)()nd  to 
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Wolley  Lee,  of  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  1606 
Esquire,  a  dehnquent  since  deceased."' 

The  little  that  is  known  of  Wingfield  is  thus 
not  much  to  his  credit,  except  that  he  was  brave. 
This  quaUt\'  was  called  for  by  the  part  he  was 
to  pla>-  in  Virginia.. 

The  Charter  then  named  Thomas  Hanham, 
Esquire.  Alexander  Brown  says  he  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Hanliam,  sergeant  at  law,  and  his 
wife,  Penelope,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Popham,  of  Dean's  Court,  Winborne,  in 
Dorset  County,  whom  he  .succeeded  at  Dean's 
Court.  Being  in  the  same  county,  this  could 
not  have  been  so  very  far  from  Raleigh's  country 
home,  Sherborne  Castle.^ 

Raleigh  Gilbert,  Esquire,  was  the  next  men- 
tioned in  the  Charter.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  half- 
brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  first 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  fighting  against 
the  French  CathoUcs;  and  who,  after  many 
important  public  services,  lost  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  found  his  colony  in  Newfoundland. 
Raleigh  Gilbert  was  thus  the  nephew  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  so  closely  connected  with  two 
leaders  of  the  English  colonization  of  America. 
Many  of  his  descendants  are  yet  living  in  Corn- 
wall, England.^ 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  I'nited  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  1055. 
-Brown's  Genesis  of  the  I  iiited  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  90!). 
■''Brown's  Genesis  of  the  I'liiteil  ."States,  vol.  ii.p.  SOS. 
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1606  William  Parker,  gentleman,  came  next.  We 
presume  that  this  was  WilUam  Parker  of  Ply- 
mouth, who,  in  1601,  in  command  of  seven 
vessels,  made  war  on  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies,  taking  St.  Vincent  and  Puerto  Bello  in 
February,  1602.' 

The  last  name  given  in  the  Charter,  was  that 
of  George  Popham,  gentleman.  He  was  an 
experienced  navigator,  and  had  captured  from 
the  Spaniards  documents  relating  to  Guiana 
which  Raleigh  used.  He  was  himself  captain 
of  one  of  the  vessels  sent  to  Guiana  by  Robert 
Dudley  in  1595.= 

The  Charter  named  no  more  members  of  the 
Company,  but  stated  that: 
"Divers  others  of  our  loving  subjects  have  been 
humble  suitors  unto  us,  that  we  would  vouchsafe 
unto  them  our  license  to  make  habitation, 
plantation,  and  to  deduce  a  colony  of  sundry  of 
our  people  into  that  part  of  America,  commonly 
called  Virginia, "etc  Who  these  others  were  we 
learn  in  part  from  the  list  of  those  ^^'ho  actually 
went  over,  most  of  whom,  we  presume,  were 
regular  members  of  the  association. 

The  earliest  history  of  Captain  John  Ratclifife, 
another  of  those  connected  with  the  company, 
is  not  so  well  known  as  some  of  the  others. 
Alexander  Brown  believed  him  to  be  the  same 
Captain  Ratclifife  who  was  taken  prisoner  with 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  961. 
^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  969. 
'Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i,  p.  57 
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Sir  Henry  Gary  and  Captain  Pigott,  at  Mulheim,  ifiog 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  October,  1605.'  If  so, 
he  came  from  the  same  great  school  of  arms  as 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  was  to  be  associated 
in  this  new  undertaking,  and,  like  them,  no 
doubt,  imbued  with  the  same  feelings  of  oppo- 
sition to  Spain,  and  what  she  stood  for,  as  the 
others. 

Ratcliffe  was  the  family-  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  one  of  the  principal  figures  at  Elizabeth's 
Court.  Raleigh  was  of  his  household  when  he 
first  met  the  (Jueen.  It  was  probably  through 
this  connection  that  Captain  Ratcliffe  became 
interested  in  this  movement. 

Captain  John  Martin,  who  cast  in  his  lot 
M'ith  those  now  about  to  undertake  the  Conquest 
of  Virginia,  is  better  known.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Richard  ]\Iartin,  a  goldsmith  and  master 
of  the  mint  of  England,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He 
was  now  a  mature  man  about  forty-fi\'e  years 
old.  Trained  at  first  as  a  lawyer,  he  elected 
instead  the  profession  of  arms.  He  was  an 
experienced  mariner,  having  served  under  the 
great  Drake,  being  himself  in  command  of  one  of 
Drake's  vessels,  the  "Benjamin"  in  Drake's 
exjiedition  of  1585-6."-  As  commander  of  this 
vessel   he   must  have  been  at  Roanoke  Island, 

'Urown'.s  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  pp.  977-978. 
-Hrown's  Genesis  of  the  Unitetl  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  943;  Neill's 
Virginia  Votusta,  p.  IS. 
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1606  and  assisted  in  taking  Raleigh's  colonists  under 
Lane  back  to  England. 

He  had  therefore  full  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  conditions  with  which  they  had  to  struggle 
who  first  attempted  the  occupation  of  Virginia, 
and  so  have  learned  from  them  the  character  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 

Martin  was  a  capable  and  determined  man, 
a  valuable  member  of  the  company,  and  another 
connecting  link  between  the  first  and  second 
attempts  at  the  colonization  of  Virginia. 

Captain  George  Kendall  joined  the  enterprise. 
Neill  thinks  that  he  may  have  been  "the  young 
Scotchman  who  had  been  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  for  seven  years  served  in 
the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  petitioned 
in  his  poverty  for  employment,  and  was  sent  by 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  as  his  servant  to  Paris".' 
Alexander  Brown  thinks  that  he  was  a  cousin 
to  Sir  Edwin  Sands.'  Not  much  therefore  is 
known  of  him  prior  to  his  unfortunate  connec- 
tion with  this  undertaking. 

Captain  John  Smith  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
others  He  was  the  son  of  George  Smith,  a 
farmer  near  Alfort,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  poor  but 
worthy  tenant  of  Baron  Willoughby  of  Eresly. 
At  fifteen  he  was  bound  as  a]3prentice  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Sendall  of  Lynn,  from  whom  he  ran 
away.  At  seventeen  his  father  died  leaving  him 

•Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  p.  19. 

'Bro'mi'.s  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  [).  934. 


Captain  George  Percy. 

Son  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  First 
Planters,  and  who  wrote  an  account  of   the  voyage  over. 

Twice  governor  of  the  Colony. 
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seven  acres  of  pasturage.  At  twenty  years  of  1606 
age  he  attended,  as  a  servant,  the  younger  son 
of  his  father's  landlord,  on  his  travels.  This 
gentleman  was  Peregrine  Bertie,  son  of  Lord 
Willoughby,  of  Eresly.  These  travels  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  It  was  in  this  humble 
capacity  that  Smith  was  taken  to  the  Continent. 

Whether  Smith  were  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Bertie  all  that  time  we  do  not  know,  but 
by  his  own  account  of  his  travels  and  adventures 
they  must  have  brought  him  nearly  up  to  the 
time  of  his  connection  with  this  enterprise. 

Smith  served  also  in  the  war  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  but  the  exploits 
he  most  delights  in  are  his  passages  of  arms 
with  the  Turks,  and  other  adventures  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hungary.' 

He  was  about  twenty-seven  years  old  at  this 
time,  a  much  younger  man  than  most  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  company.  Neill 
characterizes  him  as  "quick-witted,  unscrupulous 
and  self-reliant." 2 

A  very  different  type  of  man  was  Captain 
George  Percy.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry,  the 
eighth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Catharine 
his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer. 
He  was  thus  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  of 
the  great  houses  of  England,  which  traced  its 
lineage  from  before  the  Conquest. 

'Neill's  Virginia,  Vetusta,  pp.  9-18;  Brown's  Genesis,  vol.  2, 
p.  1006 . 
'The  English  Colonization  of  America,  p.  17. 
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1606  Of  this  family  it  has  been  said  that  it  was 
almost  without  a  peer  even  in  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain.  It  has  retained  its  high  position, 
its  dignities  and  honors  today  being  even  greater 
than  they  were  in  1606. 

George  Percy  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  large 
family.  At  this  time  his  oldest  brother  Henry 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  as  the  ninth  Earl. 
The  family  had  suffered  severely  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  that  time.  Their  father,  on  account 
of  a  supposed  plot  in  favor  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  had  been  arrested,  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  found  dead  in  bed,  slain  by  three 
pistol  bullets.  And  the  elder  brother,  the  then 
Earl,  was  at  this  very  time  also  in  the  Tower, 
charged,  as  it  would  seem  most  unjustly,  with 
complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  was 
sentenced  in  Star  Chamber  proceedings,  to  pay 
the  enormous  fine  of  £30,000,  and  to  be  impris- 
oned during  the  King's  pleasure.  He  actually 
remained  in  the  Tower  a  prisoner  during  the 
whole  time  his  brother  George  was  in  Virginia, 
and  several  >ears  afterwards,  but  was  finally 
released.' 

Captain  George  Percy,  like  nearly  all  those 
now  associated  with  him,  first  served  the  cause 
of  England  in  arms  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
now  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  ready  to 
do  in  Virginia  whatever  was  necessary  to  further 
the   same    cause   in    this   new   field.     He    was 

'Burke's  Peerage,  1904,  p.  1177. 
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spoken   of  as   a    "gentleman   of   great    honor,  1606 
courage  and  industry". 

Captain  Percy  was  a  soldier  through  and 
through.  He  sprang  from  a  family  of  soldiers 
who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  many  of  the 
momentous  events  of  English  history,  rising 
even  to  the  dethronement  of  Ricliard  II,  shaking 
the  throne  of  Henry  IV,  and  helping  to  hold  for 
centuries  the  northern  border  of  England  against 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  Percies  participated  in  nearly  every 
important  national  event,  and  it  was  in  complete 
harmony  with  their  traditions  that  one  of  them 
should  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Conquest  of  Virginia. 

The  home  from  which  Captain  George  Percy 
came  was  the  famous  Alnwick  Castle,  situated 
in  Northumberland  County,  in  the  extreme 
north  of  England,  about  twent}'  miles  from  the 
Scottish  border.     It  antedated  the  Conquest. 

"The  Castle  consists  of  a  cluster  of  semi- 
circular and  angular  bastions,  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  defended  at  intervals  by  towers, 
altogether  occupying  a  space  of  about  five 
acres  of  ground.  It  is  divided  into  three  courts 
or  wards,  each  of  which  was  formerly  defended 
by  a  massive  gate,  with  a  portculhs,  porter's 
lodge,  and  a  guard -house,,  beneath  which  was  a 
dungeon.  This  last  remains;  the  only  entrance 
to  it  was  bj^  a  trap-door,  or  iron  gate,  tlin'ough 
which  prisoners  were  lowered  by  means  of  ropes. 
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1606  "The  entrance  from  the  town  (of  Alnwick)  to 
the  Castle  is  through  the  upper  gate,  or  barbican, 
the  massive  grandeur  and  gigantic  strength  of 
which  is  \ery  striking,  and  thence  a  splendid 
\iew  of  the  Castle  is  obtained.  It  has  been  a 
place  of  great  strength  and  importance  in  earlier 
times,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  brave  encounter." 

Henry  de  Percv  purchased  the  property  in 
1309.  He  rebuilt  much  of  the  Castle,  which 
was  completed  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and 
that  famih-  maintained  this  fortress  for  nearly 
four  centuries,  which  takes  us  a  hundred  years 
beyond  the  period  we  arc;  now  considering. 

"The  towers  now  afford  a  complete  set  of 
offices  to  the  Castle,  and  many  of  them  retain 
their  original  names,  and  use.  Tlie  Constable's 
Tower  remains  chiefly  in  its  ancient  state,  as  a 
specimen  how  the  Castle  was  once  fitted  up. 
In  the  upper  aj^artment  of  the  tower  there  are 
arms  for  1,500  men,  formerly  the  Percy  tenantry. 
In  the  under  apartment  is  deposited  the  ancient 
armour." 

At  the  Castle  was  a  regular  stafT  of  officers, 
such  as  the  governor;  the  porter  of  the  outer 
gate;  the  bailiff;  the  auditor;  the  feodary,  who 
looked  up  the  services  and  tenures;  the  steward, 
learned  in  the  law,  who  administered  justice; 
the  clerks  of  the  courts ;  and  the  foreign  or  outer 
bailiff  who  collected  the  castle-guard  and  cornage 
money  and  summoned  the  tenants  and  suitors. 

As  it  stands  today,  Alnwick  Castle  is  said  to 
present    "the    most    magnificent    specimen    in 


Northumberland  House. 
The  London  Residence  of  the  Percies. 
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Great  Britain — perhaps  in  the  world — of  the  1606 
feudal  Castle  of  mediaeval  days",  it  having  been 
repaired  and  greatlj'  improved  by  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in   1854,   ten  years 
being  required  for  the  work.' 

One  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  Com- 
pany, and  who  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  first 
expedition,  was  Captain  Christopher  Newport. 
He  was  about  forty-one  jears  of  age  at  this  time, 
and  had  already  proved  himself  a  great  com- 
mander and  able  seaman.  He  had  made 
several  ^•oyages  from  England  to  the  West 
Indies  before  this  time.  On  one  of  these,  in 
1592,  as  Captain  of  the  "Golden  Dragon,"  he 
sacked  four  Spanish  towns,  and  sank  twenty 
Spanish  ships. 

On  September  7th,  1592,  he  joined  Sir  John 
Boroughs,  and  assisted  in  bringing  into  Dart- 
mouth Harbor,  the  celebrated  Spanish  "Caract,"= 
the  Madre  de  Dios.  So  eminent  were  his 
services  that  on  December  10th,  1606,  he  was 
commissioned  and  given  by  the  Council  of 
Virginia,  the  "sole  charge  and  command  of  all 
the  Captains,  soldiers,  and  marines,  and  all 
other  persons  that  shall  go  in  any  the  said  ships 
and  pinnace  in  the  said  ^■oyage  from  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof  until  such  time  as  they  shall 
fortune  to  land  upon  the  said  coast  of  Virginia.  "^ 

This  trust  was  well  reposed,  and  whenever  we 
find    Newport,    we    find    a   satisfactory    man, 

'Abbeys,  Castles  and  .•Vncieut  Halls  of  England  and  Wales, 
North.     Timbs  and  Gunn,  pp.  371-381. 

-Orders  from  the  Council  in  England  for  the  First  Expedition, 
Appendix,  p.  786. 
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1 606  always  at  his  post ,  doing  his  d  uty  A^'ith  remarkable 
efficiency  and  commanding  respect  and  obe- 
dience. Alexander  Brown  says  of  him  that: 
"He  was  not  the  least  among  those  who  laid  the 
ground-work  of  Great  Britain's  present  great- 
ness." His  eminent  services  were  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Company.  His  connection  with 
the  voyage  must  have  been  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  all  interested  in  the  Company,  or  who 
were  going  over  to  Virginia. 

On  account  of  the  various  ways  of  spelling 
names  which  was  common  at  this  time,  his 
name  sometimes  appears  as  Christoval  Nuport. 

Charles  Deane  says  of  him :  "Captain  Newport 
appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence 
and  authority  over  the  colonists,  either  by 
virtue  of  office  or  position,  or  by  the  force  of 
his  character." 

Another  of  those  who  petitioned  for  the 
Charter,  and  who  was  anxious  to  undertake  the 
voyage,  was  the  Reverend  Robert  Hunt,  who  was 
engaged  as  the  Chaplain  of  the  expedition,  or  "our 
preacher",  as  Percy  called  him. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  selected  by  Hackluyt,  with  the 
approval,  of  course,  of  the  Council  of  the 
Company  in  England. 

The  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Hunt,  being 
a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  his  transfer  to  this  foreign  field  was 
duly  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Church  on  such  subjects. 
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The  Church  to  be  planted  in  Virginia  was  to  igQG 
be  a  portion  of  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.' 

From  the  very  beginning  all  these  things  were 
done  in  an  orderly  manner.  This  was  no  private 
transaction,  but  governmental,  and  conducted 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Hunt,  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments 
and  lofty  character,  played  a  short  but  noble 
part  in  the  undertaking. 

Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  to  whom  the 
credit  of  originating  the  movement  was  due,  was, 
of  course,  not  only  a  member  of  the  Company 
but  among  those  first  to  go  over. 

Occupying  so  important  a  relation  to  the 
enterprise,  we  find  his  services  duly  appreciated 
by  being  put  in  command  of  one  of  the  vessels. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Anthony. 

Although  not  mentioned  in  the  Charter,  nor 
among  those  who  first  went  over,  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  we  presume  was  a  member  of  the  Compan\' 
from  its  beginning.  Next  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
the  Company  regarded  him  as  the  man  who  did 
most  to  establish  the  Colony.  = 

Dale  is  a  striking  and  commanding  figure. 
Bred  to  arms,  we  first  hear  of  him  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Netherlands,  fighting  against  Spain. 
During  his  services  there  he  was  sent  by  Holland 
to  Scotland  on  some  mission   which  brought 

'Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Virginia.  Hawks,  pp.  17-19;  Brown's  Genesis  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  2,  pp.  823,  929. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  1,  p.  267. 
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1606  him  to  the  notice  of  King  James,  then  King 
only  of  Scotland.  So  impressed  with  Dale  was 
the  King,  that  he  retained  liim,  and  Dale 
became  one  of  the  retinue  of  his  infant  son, 
Prince  Henry.  He  remained  in  Scotland  in 
this  service  from  1595  to  1603. 

He  then  returned  to  the  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  great 
Henry  IV.,  King  of  France,  was  commissioned 
by  Holland  as  Captain. 

He  retm'ned  to  England  after  his  former 
Scottish  patron  had  become  King  of  England, 
and  was  there  knighted,  at  Richmond,  by  King 
James,  as  "Sir  Thomas  Dale  of  Surrey."  This 
was  on  June  19th,  1606,  only  two  months  and 
nine  days  after  the  date  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Company.  The  Company  was  then  engaged  in 
preparing  the  fleet  for  the  first  voyage. 

With  these  antecedents,  and  in  the  light  of  his 
subsequent  career,  it  would  have  been  the 
natural  thing  for  him  to  have  connected  liimself 
at  once  with  a  mo\ement  of  which  the  King 
was  the  head,  and  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Colony,  the  object. 

Dale  was  a  man  of  great  force,  indomitable 
energy,  and  inflexible  will.  He  was  every  inch 
a  soldier.  He  was  a  martinet,  and  ruled  the 
Colony  with  an  iron  hand.  It  prospered  under 
his  administration  which,  although  severe,  was 
wise  and  able. 

Dale  married,  shortly  after  the  date  we  are 
now    considering,    EUzabeth    Throgmorton,    a 


Henry  Montague. 

First  Earl  of  Manchester. 

Member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia  resident  in  England, 
1606. 

Recorder  of  London ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench; 
Member  of  Parliament;  Lord  Treasurer  of  England.  One  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  July  15th,  1624,  for  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  the  Virginia  Company. 
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relative  of  Bessie  Throgmorton,  whom  Raleigh  1606 
had  married,  and  who  was  then  ministering  to 
her  distinguished  husband  in  the  Tower. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Company  passed 
the  laudatory  resolution,  already  quoted,  in' 
regard  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  it  praised  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  equally  highly  for  his  eminent 
services,  which  it  regarded  as  second  only  to 
Gates.' 

Two  Colonies  were  contemplated  and  formed 
together  in  the  same  Charter,  one  to  be  in  the 
South  and  one  in  the  North. 

The  Charter  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
title  to  the  soil  was  to  belong  to  the  several 
Colonies,  and  defined  the  area  to  be  owned  by 
each  as  one  hundred  miles  along  the  coast, 
their  settlements  being  in  the  centre,  and  one 
hundred  miles  back  into  the  country.  They 
were  also  to  ha\e  all  the  islands  ^^•ithin  one 
hundred  miles  of  their  shores. 

They  were  given  also  the  right  to  build  in, 
and  fortify,  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  and 
all  others  were  prohibited  from  settling  behind 
them  without  their  permission. 

The  two  colonies  were  to  have  their  settle- 
ments at  least  one  hundred  miles  apart.  This 
was  to  prevent  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  as 
each  was  to  own  fifty  miles  each  waj'  from  where 
they  first  planted,  and  so  had  to  be  one  hundred 
miles  awa}'  from  each  other,  to  allow  for  this. 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  1,  p.  267;  Brown's  Genesis 
of  the  United  .States,  vol.  2,  p.  869  &  seq. 
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1606  A  Council  of  thirteen,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King  for  each  Colony,  was  then  provided,  and 
that  the  laws  were  to  be  made  by  the  King. 
The  seals  of  the  Colonies,  and  devices  on  them, 
were  then  stated. 

Then  came  the  Council  of  thirteen  resident 
in  England,  also  appointed  by  the  King,  which 
was  to  have  power  ovev  both  Colonies,  and  its 
seal  and  inscription  were  described. 

The  right  to  mine  was  given,  the  Iving 
reserving  one-fifth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  one- 
fifteenth  of  copper.  The  right  of  coinage  was 
granted,  and  the  right  to  transport  people, 
supplies,  arms,  etc.,  from  p]ngland  to  Virginia. 

Then  the>-  were  gi\'en  the  right  to  wage  war 
in  order  to  expel  intruders,  and  to  do  so  on  all 
who  traded  there  without  the  permission  of  the 
Colony.  The  right  to  tax  all  English  traders 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  transactions, 
and  all  foreignei's  five  per  cent,  was  provided. 

For  t\\enty-one  years  this  trader's  license  tax 
went  to  the  Colony,  and  after  that  to  the  King. 

The  Colonists  had  the  right  given  them  to 
exj)ort  all  things  necessary-  for  the  Colony  for 
se\'en  years  A\"ithout  i)aying  anj'  export  duties. 

The  Colonists,  and  their  children  born  in 
Virginia,  were  guaranteed  the  same  rights  as 
if  they  lived  in  England. 

As  the  right  to  export  articles  free  of  duty, 
provided  it  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony, 
might  be  abused,  and  a  fraudulent  use  be  made 
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of  it,  or  claimed  under  it,  severe  penalties  were  1606 
provided  for  such  evasions. 

Penalties  and  remedies  were  provided  for  any 
unlawful  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonists  toward  other  Bi'itish  subjects  or  foreign 
powers. 

Land  titles  were  to  be  granted  directly  by  the 
King  himself  to  the  private  owners,  as  determined 
by  the  Council  of  the  Colony.  The  grants  were 
to  be  in  free  and  common  socage  and  not  in  Capiie. 
This  gave  the  owners  a  title  similar  to  what  we 
now  call  a  fee  simple,  instead  of  a  feudal  title. 
And  it  was  provided,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
assignment  of  the  lands  to  separate  owners  by 
the  Council  in  Virginia  was  to  be  held  valid, 
although  the  title  to  the  same  was  not  actually 
made  by  the  King. 

All  of  this  about  the  title  to  the  land  was  very 
important.  These  Colonists  were  going  over 
to  take  possession  of  a  new  country.  To  have 
titles  which  all  would  recognize  as  valid,  the 
King  of  England  himself  undertook  to  make 
these  deeds.  But,  to  provide  for  the  delay 
which  would  inevitably  occur,  such  dispositions 
as  were  made  by  the  Council  were  to  be  held 
equally  valid. 

The  Charter  was  signed 

"Lukin 
Per  breve  de  privato  Sigillo". 

The  Pri^'y  Seal  which  is  here  attached  was 
appended  to  grants  which  were  yet  to  pass  the 
great  Seal;  or  those  of  less  importance  which 
did  not  require  the  great  Seal. 
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1606  Pri\ate  titles  to  lands,  ho\ve\er,  were  not 
acquired  under  this  Charter.  During  the  early 
struggles  of  the  Colony  all  was  held  in  common. 
It  was  not  until  several  >'ears  later  that  the  land 
was  divided  and  separate  estates  acquired. 
This  was  first  done  by  grants  from  the  Virginia 
Company,  in  the  time  of  the  governorship  of 
Captain  Samuel  Argall,  in  1617. 

As  already  stated,  two  settlements  were  con- 
templated and  provided  for  by  the  Charter, 
the  First,  or  Southern,  and  the  Second,  or 
Northern.  To  the  first  were  assigned  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  Richard 
Hackluyt,  and  Edward  Maria  Wingfield.  They 
^\•ere  also  known  as  the  London  Company.  To 
the  second  were  assigned  Thomas  Hanham, 
Raleigh  Gilbert,  William  Parker  and  George 
Popham.  They  were  also  called  the  Plymouth 
Company,  their  headquarters  being  located  at 
that  town. 

Plymouth  was  in  Devon,  the  County  which 
from  the  beginning  had  been  interested  above 
all  others  in  the  colonization  of  Virginia. 

The  London  Company  was  to  have  the  right 
to  locate  anywhere  between  34  °  and  41  °  north 
latitude.  That  is,  from  the  boundary  between 
North  and  South  Carolina  to  Connecticut. 

The  Plymouth  Company  was  to  have  a 
similai'  right  between  38  °  and  45  °.  That  is,  from 
the  middle  of  Virginia  to  the  north  coast  of  Maine. 

From  34°  to  38°  was  exclusively  assigned  to 
the  London  Company.     This  would  about  cor- 
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Sir  Henry  Neville. 

Member  of  the  Virginia  Council,  resident  of  England,  1607; 
and  also  under  the  Charter  of  1609. 

One  of  the  leading  men  of  affairs  in  England. 

Several  times  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

Knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  gallantry  at  Cadiz,  in  1596. 

Ambassador  to  France  in  1599. 

Became  implicated  in  the  Essex  insurrection,  committed  to 
the  Tower,  but  liberated  by  James  I,  at  the  same  time  with 
Southampton. 

Member  of  the  East  India  Company,  investing  £800  in  one  of 
its  voyages. 

Published  an  edition  of  Chrysostom  in  1614,  at  great  cost. 

Died  July  10th,  1615,  while  a  member  of  Parliament  repre- 
senting Berkshire. 
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respond  to  the  present  North  Carolina  and  the  1006 
southern  half  of  Virginia. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Company  became  interested  in 
it.  Bancroft  says  "that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
had  received  some  native  Americans  from 
Weymouth  who  had  recently  sailed  across. 
That  from  these  natives  he  became  desirous 
of  planting  a  colony  here.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  rank  and  influence.  And  that 
he  persuaded  Sir  John  Popham  to  come  into 
teh  movement."' 

Instead  of  thirteen,  fourteen  members  of  the 
Council  resident  in  England  were  at  first 
appointed  by  the  King.  The>'  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Knight,  Treasurer,  or 
President,  of  the  Company; 

Sir  Walter  Cope,  Knight,  a  Member  of 
Parhament ; 

Sir  George  Moor,  Knight,  a  Member  of 
Parliament ; 

Sir  Francis  Popham,  Knight,  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  son  of  Sir  John  Popham,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  who  had  tried  Raleigh; 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Knight,  Go\ernor 
of  the  forts  of  Plymouth ; 

Sir  John  Trevor,  Knight,  a  Member  of 
Parliament ; 

Sir  Henr>'  ^lontague,  Knight,  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  London  and  Member  of  Parliament; 

'Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Tenth  Edition,  vol. 
1,  p.  119. 
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1606  Sir  William  Romney,  Knight,  Governox'  of 
the  East  India  Company; 

John  Dodderidge,  Esquire,  Solicitor-general, 
Member  of  Parliament ; 

Thomas  Warr,  Esquire,  Councilor  at  law,  a 
grandson  of  Sir  John  Popham; 

John  Eldred,  merchant,  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Company; 

Thomas  James,  of  Bristol,  merchant,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament ; 

James  Bagge,  of  Plymouth,  merchant,  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament; 

Sir  William  Wade,  or  Waad,  as  it  was  often 
spelt,  Knight,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  He  was 
a  statesman, diplomat  and  Member  of  Parliament. ' 

Among  this  number  one  at  least  was  in  the 
interest  of  Spain.  In  a  letter  of  September 
22nd,  1607,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  London 
wrote  to  Philip  III,  that  he  had  found  a  "con- 
fidential person"  through  whom  he  would  be 
informed  of  what  was  done  in  this  Council.  = 
Who  this  was,  we  do  not  know,  nor  how  in- 
fluential he  was  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
Council,  and  selecting  its  local  agency,  the 
Council  in  Virginia.  But  how  much  mischief 
might  not  be  done  by  this  one  traitor  in  the 
camp,  in  suggesting  appointments  to  the  Coun- 
cil in  Virginia,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways! 

'Brown's  the  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  9-10;  Brown's 
Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  1,  p.  92;  Hening's  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  1,  p.  67. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  1,  pp.  116-117. 
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The  Council  resident  in  England,  as  above  1606 
named,  appointed  the  Councils  for  Virginia, 
both  for  the  Southern  and  Northern  Colonies. 
Instead  of  thirteen,  they  only  appointed  at 
first,  seven  for  the  Southern  Colony.  Their 
action  was  secret.  The  names  of  the  local 
Council  were  not  divulged  for  fear  of  making  a 
conflict  of  authority  during  the  voyage  The 
sea  authority  was  one  thing,  the  land  authority 
was  another. 

Difficulty  was  found  in  convening  enough  of 
these  members,  several  of  whom  lived  far  from 
London.  So  the  Council  was  enlarged,  after 
the  ships  had  saUed,  by  the  addition,  on  March 
.9th,  1607,  of  the  follomng,  nominated  by  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Colony: 

Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  Knight; 

Sir  Henry  Neville,  Knight; 

Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Knight; 

Sir  John  Scott,  Knight ; 

Sir  Robert  Mansfield,  Knight; 

Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  Knight  ;i 

Sir  Morrice  Berkeley,  Knight; 

Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  Knight; 

Sir   Thomas    Smith,    Knight,    clerk    of   the 

Privy  Council  ;= 
Sir  Robert  Kelligrew,  Knight; 
Sir  Robert  Croft,  Knight; 
Sir  George  Kopping,  Knight; 

'This  was  the  uncle  of  the  Lonl  Protector.  He  did  not  share 
his  views,  however,  but  in  the  Civil  War  raised  men  and  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  King. 

'How  well  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  Company, 
the  Privy  Council  of  the  King  must  have  been,  with  its  Clerk  a 
member  of  this  Council;  and  how  well  the  Company  must  have 
known  what  the  Government  was  doing,  with  one  of  its  members 
the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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1606  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  Knight; 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Knight; 
Sir  Anthony  Palmer,  Knight;' 

And  others  were  nominated  for  the  Second, 
or  Northern,  Colony,  as  follows: 

Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  Knight; 

Sir  John  Mallet,  Knight; 

Sir  John  Gilbert,  Knight; 

Sir  Thomas  Freale,  Knight; 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Knight; 

Sir  Bartholomew  Mitchell,  Knight; 

Edward  Seamour,  Esquire; 

Bernard  Grenville,  Esquire  ;2 

Edward  Rogers,  Esquire;  and 

Matthew  Sutcliffe,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

All  of  these  together,  making  forty  in  all, 
formed  one  Council  in  England,  which  con- 
trolled the  two  Colonies  to  be  planted  in 
Virginia,  the  Southern,  or  what  we  would  now 
call  Virginia  proper,  and  the  Northern,  which 
came  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Council  for 
Virginia  Resident  in  England  was  no  doubt  the 
home  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  London.  It  was 
here  that  the  Courts  of  the  Company  were  held 
when  operating  under  the  Charter  of  1609. 
The  first  Court  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the 
Company  whicli  have  been  preserved  was  held 
there  on  April  28th,  1619.     This  was  presumably 

'Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  I,  p.  76. 

^Eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  of  Stowe,  Cieneral  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  brought  the  first  colonists  to  Roanoke  Island. 


Sir  John  Scott. 

Member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia  resident  in  England, 
1607;  and  also  under  the  Charter  of  1609. 

Knighted  in  the  Netherlands  in  1588,  by  Lord  Willoughby, 
under  whom  he  served  as  Captain  of  a  band  of  lancers.  Cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  vessels  sent  out  by  England  in  1597,  to 
attack  the  Spanish  Islands,  known  as  the  "Island  Voyage." 
Implicated  in  the  rising  of  Essex,  in  1601. 

Member  of  Parliament  for  Kent,  1604-1611. 
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the  custom  which  liad  been  adopted  from  the  1606 
beginning  of  the  movement.     They  were  also 
held  sometimes   at   the   homes   of   Sir   Edwin 
Sands,  and  Nicholas  Ferrar.i 

What  a  distinguished  company  it  was  which 
gathered  at  these  meetings!  Of  the  forty  mem- 
bers, twenty-nine  were  Knights.  Eight  were 
members  of  ParUament,  and  many  others  held 
high  offices  in  the  Government.  How  fully 
informed  of  public  affairs  must  this  body  have 
been  which  numbered  among  its  members  the 
Recorder  =  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Solicitor 
General  of  England,  the  Keeper  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  King's  Privy 
Council!  These  were  the  men  who  founded 
Virginia.  The  people  who  came  over  here  were 
under  their  orders.  But  over  them  all  was  the 
King  of  England.  How  much  actual  control  he 
exercised,  and  how  much  he  contributed  in 
furtherance  of  the  enterprise,  is  left  obscure  by 
the  loss  of  the  records  of  the  Company. 

The  head  of  the  Companj-,  the  Treasurer  as 
they  called  him,  was  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  Early 
in  life  he  became  a  leading  man^of  affairs  in 
London,  being  an  incorporator  of  various  colo- 
nization companies,  such  as  the  Turkey  Company 
and  the  Russia  Company.  His  is  the  first  name 
on  the  list  of  those  to  whom  Raleigh  assigned 
his  interests  in  Virginia,  in  1589.     He  is  thus 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  1,  p.  211. 

-Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court,  sitting  sometimes  alone,  and  at 
other  times  in  conjunction  with  others.  He  was  a  barrister  of  at 
least  five  years*  standing.  We  might  consider  him  as  a  magnified 
Police  Justice. 
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1606  another    strong    hnk    between    the    first    and 
second  attempts  at  its  colonization. 

Sir  Thomas  was  also  a  soldier  and  a  sailor, 
and  was  with  Raleigh  at  Cadiz,  in  1596.  It  was 
for  gallantry  of  action  in  this  service  that  he 
received  the  accolade.  He  held  various  impor- 
tant offices.  He  was  sheriff  of  London,  and 
became  ambassador  to  Russia.  It  was  from 
this  country  that  he  returned  shortly  before  the 
formation  of  the  Company  of  which  he  was 
made  the  leader. '  He  was  also  at  that  time 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Privy  Council. 

Another  person  to  be  mentioned  with  especial 
honor  in  this  partial  list  of  those  who  formed 
the  first  Virginia  Company,  is  Sir  Edwin  Sands, 
of  whom  Hume  said  that  he  was  one.  of  the  two 
men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  knowledge  in 
England.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  the  other.  He 
was  knighted  by  King  James  in  1603,  and, 
enjoying  his  confidence,  was  employed  in  various 
matters  of  trust  and  importance.  He  was  a 
writer  on  political  and  other  subjects,  an 
influential  member  of  Parliament,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia,  and  was  its 
second  Treasurer,  or  President.  His  interest  in 
the  Virginia  enterprise  was  political.  He  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  liberal  government,  and 
he  saw  in  the  development  of  Virginia  the 
opportunity  to  establish  there  a  more  liberal 
state  than  that  of  England. 

He  was  a  po\\er  in  the  Company  from  its 
very  beginnings  and   was   an   active  and  con- 

'Brown'.s  Genesis,  etc.,  vol.  2,  p.  1012. 
^Brown's  Genesis,  etc.,  vol.  2,  p.  992. 


Sir  Thomas  Roe. 

Member  of  the  Virginia  Council  resident  in  England,  1606; 
and  also  under  the  second  Charter  in  1609. 

Built  a  ship  and  pinnace  at  his  and  his  friends'  expense, 
and  spent  over  a  year  in  discovering  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
rivers  and  adjacent  regions. 

Member  of  Parliament,  1614.  Sent  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  Shah  Jehan,  at  Delhi,  India,  being  the  first 
English  embassy  to  that  country. 

Recommended  by  the  King  as  a  proper  person  for  Treasurer 
of  the  Virginia  Company  in  1820.  Member  of  Parliament  1621- 
22.  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  from  1622-1628.  In  1629 
Ambassador  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

Aided  in  voyages  of  discovery,  and  held  other  diplomatic 
positions  of  the  highest  importance.  Member  of  Parliament 
again,  from  1640  until  his  death. 
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trolling  force  in  it  untU  its  dissolution.     It  was  1606 
a  distinction  to  any  movement  to  have  been 
directed  by  such  a  man.     He  was  one  of  those 
present  at  the  very  last  meeting  held  by  the 
Company. 

They  appear  to  have  had  no  seal  of  the  Com- 
pany as  such,  but  of  the  three  Councils  of  the 
Company,  one  resident  in  England  and  the 
two  others  in  Virginia. 

The  Charter  carefully  described  these  seals. 
It  specified  that  the  seals  of  the  two  Councils 
of  the  Colonies  proposed,  should  have  the 
King's  arms  engraved  on  one  side,  and  his 
picture  on  the  other.  Engraved  around  the 
seal  on  one  side,  in  Latin,  were  the  words: 
"Seal  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland";  and  on  the  other  side:  "For  the 
Council  of  the  First  Colony  of  Virginia".  The 
seal  of  the  Council  for  the  Second  Colony 
proposed,  stated  that  it  was  for  the  second 
Colony  of  Virginia. 

The  Seal  of  the  Council  in  England  was  to  be 
similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  was  to  have 
around  the  border  on  one  side:  "The  Seal  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland", 
and  on  the  other:  "For  his  Council  of  Virginia". 

A  picture  of  this  last  seal  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  here  reproduced. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  enterprise  was  a 
special  undertaking,  authorized  by  the  King 
and  controlled  by  him,  rather  than  a  commercial 
company  such  as  we  ai'e  familiar  with,  these 
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1606  seals  throw  light  on  the  character  and  con- 
struction of  the  organization.  The  seals  were 
the  seals  of  the  King.  The  King  appointed  the 
Council  in  England.  This  Council  was  thus, 
subject  only  to  the  power  of  the  King,  an 
oligarchical  body,  not  mere  directors  elected  by 
the  stockholders  of  a  company,  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with. 

Indeed,  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  call  this 
organization  a  "Company"  at  all,  because  we 
are  thus  betrayed  into  identifying  it  with  cor- 
porations such  as  we  are  now  familiar  with. 

What  was  it  then?  It  was  a  plan  by  which 
the  King  of  England  undertook  to  establish  a 
government  of  his  own  in  Virginia,  to  be  ruled 
and  regulated  by  himself. 

With  the  King  at  its  head,  and  nobles  and 
leading  men  of  affairs  directing  its  course  and 
appointing  the  local  authorities,  the  Council  in 
Virginia,  this  Colony  was  intended  to  represent 
and  reflect  the  best  of  England. 

That  some  of  those  who  were  sent  over  failed 
to  carry  out  this  high  ideal  was  no  fault  of  the 
governing  body  itself.  Their  aims  were  high, 
but  the  movement  was  beset  from  the  beginning 
with  unusual  difficulties. 

But  all  these  were  finally  oA-ercome,  and  Vir- 
ginia, England's  first  colony  overseas,  was  surely 
a  daughter  of  whom  she  might  well  be  proud. 

It  might  be  asked  by  what  authority  the 
King  of  England  undertook  to  take  possession 
of   Virginia,  and   legislate   for   it.     It    was   of 


Front  and  Back  of  the  Seal 

of  the  Council  of  the  Virginia  Company 

Resident  in  England. 

Note  that  the  King  himself  and  the  Royal  Arms  and  Crown 
of  Great  Britain  are  what  this  seal  embodies. 

The  Crown  resting  upon  the  shield  is  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Shield  is  quartered,  the  first  and  fourth  the 
same,  which  are  again  quartered,  two  quarters  with  lions  pas- 
sant, representing  England;  and  the  two  quarters  with  the 
lillies  representing  France,  the  title  to  whose  throne  was  still 
nominally  at  least  claimed  by  England. 

The  second  quarter  is  the  red  lion  of  Scotland,  and  the  third 
quarter  shows  the  golden  harp,  representing  Ireland. 

The  words  on  it  mean:  Seal  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland  for  his  Council  of  Virginia.  The  I  and  E, 
above  the  corners  of  the  shield,  mean  Jacobus  Rex,  or  James 
the  King. 

The  sword  in  the  King's  right  hand  typifies  authority.  The 
globe  in  his  left  hand  represents  the  world,  the  Mound,  as 
it  was  called,  surmounted  by  the  Cross,  an  ancient  symbol 
of  power. 

The  King  wears  a  robe  with  a  collar  of  ermine  and  lined  with 
ermine,  and  around  his  shoulders  is  the  insignia  of  some 
high  order,  such  as  that  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Christ, 
a  Cross  hanging  as  a  pendant  on  his  breast. 
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course  a  stretching  of  the  royal  prerogative,  a  1606 
mere  act  of  power. 

The  plan  presented  attractions  to  the  mind 
of  James,  who  saw  thus  an  opportunity'  to 
iBcrease  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
institute  in  Virginia  a  government  of  lais  own, 
such  as  his  brother  monarch  Philip  III.  enjoyed 
in  his  American  dominions.  In  England  and 
Scotland  the  laws  and  customs  assigned  to  the 
several  estates  of  the  realm  ^•arious  rights  and 
powers,  and  subjected  them  to  various  limita- 
tions. None  of  these  limitations  applied  to 
Virginia.  The  King  was  free  to  establish  there 
such  a  government  as  he  chose,  and  the  form 
which  he  chose  was  wholly  autocratic.  From 
him  emanated  all  authority. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether,  on  that  basis, 
the  movement. had  strength  enough  in  itself  to 
be  established. 

As  expressed  by  Alexander  Brown,  Virginia 
under  the  King's  plan  of  government,  was  a 
royally  chartered  Colony  and  not  a  private 
plantation.  "The  individual  feature  was  for 
diplomacy,  to  enable  the  King,  when  called  upon 
by  other  governments,  to  gain  time  by  shifting 
the  responsibility  on  irresponsible  shoulders." 

This  very  attitude  was  anticipated  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  when,  in  writing  to  Philip 
III.  he  said,  when  he  was  going  to  see  King  James 
about  the  Vii-ginia  business:  "I  fear  he  will  say 
it  is  not  his  business."' 

'Brown's  Genesis,  p.  117. 
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1606  Peace  had  been  declared  beween  England 
and  Spain  as  recentty  as  June  25th,  1605. 
Between  that  time  and  the  date  of  the  Charter 
there  were  onh-  nine  and  a  half  months.  The 
precarious  peace  thus  established,  it  was  desired 
should  be  continued,  if  possible,  and  this 
expedient,  of  having  the  King  disown  the 
Colony,  may  have  been  resorted  to  for  that 
reason.  But  Spain  had  lost  in  the  war  now 
terminated.  Her  power  had  been  reduced  and 
her  pride  humbled. 

The  Charter  was  obtained  on  the  tenth  of 
April,  1606.  Eight  months  were  taken  by  the 
incorporators  to  put  their  plans  into  operation. 
Ships  had  to  be  secured  and  manned,  and 
people  had  to  be  found  who  were  willing  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Walter's  lost 
colonists,  and  again  attempt  to  take  possession 
of  Virginia. 

It  would  seem  that  they  encountered  no 
unusual  difficulty  in  this  respect,  for  hundreds 
were  finally  sent  over. 

The  men  interested  in  this  movement  were 
among  the  most  capable  men  of  affairs  in 
England,  and  during  the  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  of  that  year  they  accomplished  what 
was  necessary  to  be  clone. 

The  English  of  that  day  were  accustomed  to 
such  voyages,  and  we  may  well  imagine  that 
everything  which  the  art,  science  and  means  of 
the    time    could    provide,    was    procured    and 


James  I., 


King  of  England,  who  granted  the  Charter  to  colonize  Virginia, 
he  himself  being  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 


i 
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stored  in  the  three  ships  before  this  voyage  1606 
began. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  in  London  at  this 
time  was  Don  Pedro  de  Zuniga,  Marquis  de 
Villa  Flores.  While  these  ships  were  preparing 
to  sail,  he  was  also  preparing  to  frustrate  their 
object.  He  was  in  favor  of  destroying  the 
Colony  by  force,  and  had  his  master,  Philip  III., 
been  a  more  energetic  prince,  this  probably 
would  have  been  done,  following  his  advices  to 
the  King  urging  such  a  course.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Wingfield  and  Kendall  on  the  Council 
in  Virginia  may  have  been  a  part  of  his  plan  to 
undermine  the  Colony. 


The  Great  Seal. 

The  Monarch  is  represented  seated  on  the  Throne,  with  the 
Moxmd  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  Scepter  in  his  right  hand. 


'Brown's  Genesis,  p.  663. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Prepakations  for  the  Voyage. 
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THE  LONDON  in  which  the  men  lived  who  1606 
formed  this  Company  was  a  very  different 
London  from  that  of  today.  The  im- 
mense city  of  the  present,  covering  square  miles, 
and  numbering  millions  of  people,  was  then  only 
a  town  of  reasonable  proportions,  with  a 
population  of  about  three  hundred  thousand. 

London  means,  the  Lake  Fort,  the  river  there 
resembling  a  lake.  This  name  comes  down 
from  an  antiquity  at  least  as  remote  as  Anno 
Domini  43,  when  the  Roman  general,  Plautius, 
leading  the  second  invasion  by  that  nation, 
drew  the  lines  of  circumvallation  around  his 
camp  here. 

London  rapidh'  rose  into  prominence  and 
power.  Though  not  the  oldest  British  town, 
it  soon  became  the  largest.  Destroyed  soon 
afterwards  b}'  Queen  Boadicea,  it  was  forti- 
fied again  by  the  Romans.  Between  the 
years  350  and  369  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
more  than  three  miles  long,  which  enclosed  a 
space  for  the  city  of  380  acres,  extending  along 
the  river  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower.  Stretch- 
ing from  Ludgate,  on  the  west,  to  the  Tower, 
on  the  east,  about  a  mile;  from  the  wall,  on  the 
north,  to  the  Thames,  on  the  south,  about 
half  a  mile;  and  across  the  ri\er  on  the  Kentish 
side;  with  roads  radiating  from  it  in  every 
direction,  such  was  the  size  of  the  city  when  the 
Romans  relinquished  their  dominion,  and  with- 
drew from  England  in  order  to  protect  their 
Empire  threatened  at  the  centre. 
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1606  This  Roman  town  was  built  on  the  high 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  later  called 
Wallbrook,  which  flowed  into  the  Thames  not 
far  from  Southwark  Bridge. 

After  the  Romans  departed,  the  Saxons  came. 
The  Roman  city  was  destroyed.  Within  its 
ample  walls  various  settlements  sprang  up, 
disunited  and  weak.  It  passed  into  the  hands 
first  of  one,  then  of  another,  as  the  powers 
which  composed  the  Heptarchy  rose  and  fell. 
Then  the  Danes  took  the  city;  and  King  Alfred 
took  it  from  them.     Then  the  Norman  came. 

By  the  twelfth  century  the  population  within 
its  walls  was  probably  40,000. 

"At  the  time  we  are  now  discussing  the  city 
possessed  color  and  the  stamp  of  originality; 
for,  as  in  the  southern  climes,  business  and 
domestic  operations  were  carried  on  in  the 
streets — and  then  the  red  houses  with  their 
woodwork,  high  gables,  oriel  windows  and 
terraces,  and  the  inhabitants  in  picturesque  and 
gay  attire. 

"The  upper  circles  of  society  did  not,  as  yet, 
live  apart  in  other  districts;  the  nobility  still 
had  their  mansions  among  the  burgher  class  and 
the  working  people.  The  Thames  was  crossed 
by  one  bridge  only,  and  was  still  pure  and  clear 
as  crystal;  swans  swam  about  on  it,  and 
gardens  and  meadows  lined  its  banks  where  we 
now  have  dusty  wharfs  and  warehouses.  Hun- 
dreds of  boats  would  be  seen  skimming  up  and 
down  the  stream,  and  incessant  would  be  the 


» 


"Where  we  now  have  dusty  wharfs  and  warehouses." 

The  building  shown  in  the  background  is  the  great  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 
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calls  between  the  boatmen,  of  'Westward  ho!'  1606 
or,  'Eastward  ho!' 

"The  city  was  rich  in  springs  and  gardens 
and  the  inhabitants  still  had  leisure  to  enjoy 
their  existence." 

"The  number  of  foreigners  in  London  was 
extremely  large.  Commerce,  trade  and  the 
industries  were  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
Great  pohtical  and  historical  events  had  put 
new  life  into  the  EngUsh  nation,  and  given  it  an 
important  impetus  which  manifested  itself  in 
London  more  especially,  and  exercised  a  stimu- 
lating influence  upon  literature  and  poetry. "^ 

A  well  drawn  picture  of  the  city  as  it  appeared 
at  this  period  has  been  preserved,  viewed  from 
Southwark  near  the  bridge,  which,  heavily 
fortified  and  built  over  with  massive  buildings, 
must  have  presented  a  formidable  appearance. 
The  number  of  church-toAvers  is  noteworthy.' 

Some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river,  stand  the  outer  walls  of 
"The  Tower"  fortifications,  "a  mass  of  ram- 
parts, walls,  and  gates,  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  poetic  pile  in  Europe". 

The  political  conditions  of  London  at  this 
time,  1606,  were  unlike  anything  the  Kingdom 
of  England  had  known  before.  By  the  acces- 
sion of  James  VL  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of 
England,  as  James  I.  of  England,  there  was  an 
union  of  the  Crowns  of  these  two  Kingdoms. 

'K.  Elze.    William  Shakespeare,  ch.  3. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  2,  frontispiece. 
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1606  After  all  the  wars  which  had  been  fought 
between  them,  England  did  not  conquer  Scot- 
land, and  Scotland  did  not  conquer  England, 
but  the  same  King  ruled  over  both.  Ireland, 
after  a  serious  revolt  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
which  had  been  put  down,  was  again  united  to 
England,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  this  group 
of  three  ancient  Kingdoms  were  united,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Two  great  parties  existed.  One  favored 
national  independence  and  opposition  to  Spain, 
and  the  other,  headed  by  the  King,  favored 
peace  with  Spain.  As  before  stated,  the  long 
war  which  had  existed  between  England  and 
Spain  was  terminated  bj-  the  treaty  of  peace, 
made  on  June  2oth,  1605,  by  James  I.  and 
Phihp  III. 


London  Stone. 
From  which  all  distances  to  London  are  measured. 


<t^^_- 


Ancient  View  of  a  Street  in  South  war  k,  London. 
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James  had  hardly  been  seated  on  his  throne,  1606 
when  two  plots  were  formed  against  him,  the 
"Mainplot",  to  overthrow  the  government  and 
perhaps  to  place  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the 
throne  instead  of  James;  and  the  "Bye  (or 
surprise)  Plot",  to  seize  him,  and  detain  him 
until  he  granted  toleration  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  both  Catholics  and  Puritans. 

They  failed,  and  were  followed  by  new  laws 
against  the  Catholics 

Although  King  James  was  strong  in  his 
adherence  to  Protestantism,  in  which  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  his  Kingdom,  his  view  of  the  kingly  office  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  EngUsh 
nation.  He  admired  the  more  autocratic  rule 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  and  the  policy  of  his 
reign  was  to  augment  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
and  \\eaken  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  year  after  his  accession,  1604,  a  dispute 
broke  out  between  him  and  the  Commons  as  to 
the  control  of  elections  to  the  House,  the  King 
wishing  to  control  the  selection  of  its  members. 
The  Commons  successfully  resisted. 

Severe  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
which  were  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
were  now  confirmed.  This  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  to  blow  up  the  royal 
family  and  Parliament. 

The  feeling  between  the  two  parties  then  ran 
higher  than  ever.  They  who  formed  this  Corn- 
pan}-  were  strong  Protestants  on  the  one  hand, 
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1606  and  in  sympathy  with  the  liberal  tendency  of 
the  times  on  the  other,  and  so  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  King  as  to  his  state  policies,  though  he 
was  the  head  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  unrest,  London 
was  suffering  from,  the  plague.  This  terrible 
disease  which  broke  out  in  1603,  and  in  that 
year  and  the  next,  in  London  alone,  caused  the 
death  of  30,578  persons,  had  not  disappeared. 
Not  so  prevalent  as  it  had  been,  nor  nearly  so 
violent  as  it  was  again  to  become  in  1665,  it 
still  affected  London  and  the  people  who  went 
from  London  to  Virginia.  This  plague  was  the 
same  scourge  known  in  history  as  the  Black 
Death." 

It  originated,  as  it  is  believed,  in  a  polluted 
water  supply.     Medical  art  was  of  little  avail. 

Fever  and  vomiting  were  among  the  first 
symptoms.  Fatal  signs  were  glandular  swelUngs 
which  ran  their  coarse  in  a  few  hours,  the  plague 
spots  turning  to  gangrene  almost  as  soon  as 
they  appeared.  The  patients  frequently  expired 
the  same  day  they  were  seized.  These  swellings 
were  principally  in  the  groins  and  armpits  but 
appeared  also  in  the  neck  and  other  parts. 
The  patient  became  distracted  and  tossed 
about  in  fear  of  something  he  could  not  describe. 
He  had  difficulty  in  understanding  questions, 
and  was  slow  in  answering.  If  he  attempted  to 
walk,  he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man.     His 

'Trevelyan's  England  vinder  the  Stuarts,  p.  .358. 


A  Scene  in  London, 
Bucklersbury,  where  the  druggists  were  located. 
The  materials  for  the  above  representation  are  derived 
from  Aggas's  Map  of  London,  1568. 
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eyes  were  red,  his  tongue  dry  and  swollen,  he  1606 
finally  lost  consciousness  and  could  be  aroused, 
if  at  all,  only  with  difficulty. 

When  the  disease  entered  a  house  it  nearly 
always  seized  all  who  lived  there.  The  infection 
passed  from  the  dead,  as  well  as  from  the 
living,  and  often  included  all  the  neighbors 
and  relations.' 

The  swelhng,  which  was  characteristic  of  this 
dreadful  disease,  was  used  as  a  name  to  desig- 
nate it,  and  under  this  description  "the  swelling" 
the  early  records  speak  of  the  death  in  Virginia 
of  those  who  perished  by  what  we  would  call 
the  London  plague. 

To  have  had  this  fatal  malady  to  contend 
with  in  addition  to  the  other  natural  dangers 
and  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  those  who 
engaged  in  the  second  attempt  in  the  conquest 
of  Virginia.  A  just  appreciation  of  this  fact 
explains  a  good  deal  of  what  happened,  and 
makes  us  more  admire  the  courage  and  perse- 
verance of  those  who  directed,  and  in  spite  of 
all  obstructions,  finally  carried  through  this 
movement. 

This  plague  raged  until  1611,=  and  thus 
included  the  entire  period  covered  by  this 
volume  and  beyond  it. 

'W.  J.  Loftie.  History  of  Lomloii,  ch.  ii;  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  Plague. 

-Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  1,  p.  252;  First  Re- 
public in  .\merica,  p.  13. 
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1606  Not  all  of  those  who  were  in  this  Company 
were  friendly  to  it.  There  were  spies.  Spain 
was  not  asleep,  and  fully  appreciated  the 
significance  of  the  movement,  and  took  measures 
to  oppose  it.  Her  spies  were  in  the  Council 
for  Virginia  resident  in  London,  in  the  Company, 
and  in  the  Colony.  They  were  everywhere, 
and  reported  to  Madrid  everything  that  was 
done.  Long  before  the  ships  set  sail,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  Don  Pedro  de 
Zuniga,  on  March  16th,  1606,  told  his  master, 
Philip  III.,  that  this  movement  was  on  foot. 
After  it  had  started,  he  urged  that  it  be  uprooted 
at  once  before  more  were  sent  over.  The  King 
took  the  alarm,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  action  was  not  taken  to  violently  extin- 
guish the  Colony  in  the  very  beginning.  Had 
Philip  HI.  been  as  energetic  a  man  as  his  father 
Philip  XL,  it  would  have  been  done. 

The  fear  and  danger  of  a  Spanish  attack  hung 
over  the  Colony  and  its  supporters  in  England. 
It  was  from  Havana,  it  was  thought,  that  the 
Spaniards  would  strike.  All  the  sailings  of 
vessels  from  England  to  Virginia,  and  back  to 
England,  were  duly  reported  to  Spain.  Madrid 
was  nearly  as  much  interested  in  Virginia  as 
London  was. 

The  spies  had  difficulty  enough  in  writing  and 
sending  their  letters.  A  letter  from  one  of 
them  in  \'^irginia,  he  states,  was  written  with  a 
root  from  the  fields.  One  letter  was  sent  over 
by  the  spy  to  the  Spanish  Minister  in  London  in 


The    Little  Conduit" 


in  Westcheap,  London,  one  of  the  stone  fountains  built  for 
the  distribution  of  water,  in  1442. 


Stirling  Castle. 

The  Royal  Residence  of  the  Stuarts. 

It  stands  upon  a  rocky  height  220  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  It 
commands  the  town  of  Stirling,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland. 
The  castle  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  It  conmiands  a  mag- 
nificent view. 
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a  coil  of  rope;  another  between  the  soles  of  his  1606 
shoe.     The  work  these  men  were  engaged  in 
was  a  hfe  and  death  affair. ' 

To  outward  appearance  all  those  who  formed 
these  crews  were  in  favor  of  establishing  this 
Colony.  But  it  did  not  take  long  for  the 
divisions  which  existed  among  them  to  become 
manifest. 

Philip  III.  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  September  13th,  1598.  He  had 
therefore  been  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  power 
then  in  Europe  a  little  more  than  eight  years 
when  the  ships  sailed  for  Virginia.  But  he  was 
not  the  man  his  father  was  either  in  energy, 
industry  nor  force  of  character.  He  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,  who,  having  been  kind  to  him  when  in 
his  youth  he  had  few  friends,  had  acquired  such 
an  ascendency  over  him  that  he  was  now  the 
absolute  master  of  Church  and  State  in  Spain. 
Had  this  duke  been  less  intent  on  amassing  a 
private  fortune  for  himself,  and  m'ore  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  the  fate  of 
Virginia  might  have  been  different. 


'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  44-46,  117,  476,  538, 
745;  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  160,  167,  217,  218. 
^Motley's  United  Netherlands,  vol.  4,  pp.  344-35S. 


Windsor  Castle. 

One  of  the  favorite  royal  residences. 

The  River  is  the  Thames. 


The  Doge  of  Venice.       Henry  II.  of  France.    The  Duke  af  Florence 


A  French  Nobleman.     A  Doctor  of  Laws,  Venice.      A  Young  Gallant. 


An  English  Lady.       An  English  Lady.       A  Noble  French  Lady. 


Costumes  of  the  Period. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Sarah  Constant, 

The  Goodspeed  and  The  Discovery, 

AND  their  Crews. 


As  THE  time  grew  near  for  the  departure  iqqq 
of  the  ships,  London  became  more   and 
more    interested.     The    men     and    the 
movement  were  too  important  for  the  event  to 
pass  unsung.     Michael  Drayton,  the  poet,  cele- 
brated the  event  in  these  verses: 

You  brave  heroic  minds, 
Worthy  your  country's  name, 

That  honor  still  pursue, 

Go,  and  subdue, 
Whilst  loitering  hinds 
Lurk  here  at  home  with  shame. 

Britons,  you  stay  too  long, 
Quickly  aboard  bestow  you, 

And  with  a  merry  gale, 

Swell  your  stretched  sail. 
With  vows  as  strong 
As  the  winds  that  blow  you. 

Your  course  securely  steer, 
West  and  by  South  forth  keep; 

Rocks,  lee-shores,  nor  shoals, 

When  Eolus  scowls. 
You  need  not  fear. 
So  absolute  the  deep. 

And  cheerfully  at  sea. 
Success  you  still  entice. 

To  get  the  pearl  and  gold, 

And  ours  to  hold, 
VIRGINIA, 
Earth's  only  paradise. 
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1606  Where  nature  hath  in  store 

Fowl,  venison,  and  fish; 

And  the  fruitfullest  soil, 
Without  your  toil, 
Three  harvests  more. 
All  greater  than  you  wish. 

And  the  ambitious  vine. 
Crowns  with  his  purple  mass 
The  cedar  reaching  high 
To  kiss  the  sky, 
The  cypress,  pine, 
And  useful  sassafras. 

To  whose,  the  Golden  Age 
Still  nature's  laws  doth  give; 
No  other  cares  that  tend, 
But  them  to  defend 
From  winter's  age, 
That  long  there  doth  not  live. 

When  as  the  luscious  smell 
Of  the  delicious  land, 

Above  the  seas  that  flows 
The  clear  wind  throws 
Your  hearts  to  swell. 
Approaching  the  dear  strand. 

In  kenningi  of  the  shore. 
Thanks  to  God  first  given, 
0  you,  the  happiest  men, 
Be  frolic  then; 
Let  cannons  roar. 
Frighting  the  wide  Heaven, 

'When  in  sight  of  the  shore. 
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And  in  regions  far,  1606 

Such  heroes  bring  ye  forth 

As  those  from  whom  we  came; 

And  plant  our  name 
Under  that  star 
Not  known  unto  our  North. 

And  as  there  plenty  grows 
Of  laurel  every  where, 

Apollo's  sacred  tree, 

You  it  may  see, 
A  poet's  brows 
To  crown,  that  may  sing  there. 

Thy  voyages  attend, 
Industrious  HACKLUYT, 

Whose  reading  shall  inflame 

Men  to  seek  fame, 
And  much  commend 
To  after-times  thy  wit. 

As  a  contemporary  document  the  poem  is 
interesting,  as  showing  that  the  honor  of  the 
action  is  the  main  theme  dwelt  upon.  The 
colonists  are  bid  to:  "Go  and  subdue,"  and 
culminates  with  "And  ours  to  hold  Virginia." 
To  hold  it,  of  course,  against  Spain,  as  well  as 
the  Indians. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  the  poet  got  a  good 
many  of  his  ideas  about  "\4rginia.  The  tall 
cedars  crowned  with  vines,  the  luscious  smell  of 
that  delicious  land,  and  S'o  on,  come  from  the 
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1606  account  of  the  voyage  of  Captains  Armadas 
and  Barlow  who  were  first  sent  over  by  Raleigli.' 
We  can  hardly  believe,  however,  that  the 
members  of  the  "Lost  Colony,"  or  those  on  this 
expedition,  found  Virginia  quite  so  much  to 
resemble  Paradise  as  the  poet  here  would  make 
us  believe  that  it  did  in  those  earlv  davs. 


'The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  pp.  59-86. 


Michael  Drayton, 

the  Poet. 

The  laurel  wreath  with  which  he  is  crowned,  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  illustrious  deeds  which  CEime  down  to  us  from 
the  ancients,  was  longest  preserved  to  distinguish  the  poets. 
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All  was  in  readiness  on  December  19th,  1606.  1606 
The  three  ships,  manned  and  armed,  lay  in  the 
Thames,  at  Blackwall. 

This  well  known  shipping-point  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  ri\-er  as  the  Tower,  and  in  a  straight 
line,  four  miles  east  of  London  Bridge.  It  is  at 
a  bend  of  the  river  where  its  curves  strikingly 
resemble  the  "Curls"  of  the  James.  The  great 
city  has  now  completely  enveloped  and  taken 
Blackwall  within  its  folds.  It  is  to  this  day  the 
centre  of  the  shipping  interests.  The  East 
India  Docks  are  here.  The  name  now  covers 
quite  an  area.  Everything  about  there  is 
named  Blackwall — Blackwall  Station,  Blackwall 
Point,  Blackwall  Tunnel,  Blackwall  entrances 
to  different  docks.  Even  a  part  of  the  river 
there  is  called  Blackwall  Reach.  Here  at 
Blackwall  is  where  the  principal  sailing  ships 
from  London  load  and  discharge.  It  was  thus 
the  most  natural  place  for  an  event  of  this 
moment  to  be  staged. 

We  may  imagine  the  scene  on  the  wharf. 
The  greatest  men  of  England  were  interested 
in  this  voyage.  The  King  himself  was  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  for  it  had  become  a 
settled  governmental  policy  that  England  was  to 
colonize  a  portion  of  North  America.  No  one 
in  England  therefore  was  likely  to  be  indifferent 
to  such  a  movement,  each  man  would  be 
probably  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  or  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  The  Court,  we  may  be  sure, 
applauded  the  pohcy  of  the  Kng,  and  aU  those 
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1606  who  had  been  hiterested  in  similar  enterprises, 
would  be  attracted  to  the  scene  where  the 
experiment  was  to  be  tried  again.  This  time 
with  the  most  powerful  support  that  England 
could  give  it,  with  the  Government  itself  behind 
it. 

But  the  King  kept  himself  somewhat  in  the 
background  for  fear  of  offending  Spain.  But 
his  courtiers  may  have  been  there,  Robert 
Cecil,  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Coke,  the 
future  Chief  Justice,  and  Francis  Bacon, 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and  William 
Shakespeare  may  also  have  been  present. 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  not  only  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  Sir 
George  Sommers,  the  Reverend  Richard  Hack- 
luyt  and  the  large  number  of  other  prominent 
men  who  were  interested  in  this  voyage  were 
there,  but  we  can  well  imagine  that  many  of 
those  connected  with  Raleigh's  voyages  were 
also  to  be  seen  talking  to  those  who  were  to  go 
over,  recounting  their  experiences,  and  giving 
advice.  So  Master  Thomas  Hariot,  Captain 
John  White,  Master  Philip  Armadas  and  Master 
Arthur  Barlow  may  have  been  there.  But 
Lane  was  not  there,  and  the  great  Grenville  was 
not  there.  They  were  no  loziger  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  And  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
Raleigh,  was  not  there,  because  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Towei'.  But  we  know  he  must 
have  been  keenly  interested  in  this  voyage. 
It  was  too  far  for  him  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
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but  possibly  that  very  day,  Hariot,  his  faithfid  1606 
friend,  called  on  him,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  every  thing  that  took  place  when  the  ships 
set  sail. 

The  fleet  was  thus  composed  and  officered: 
The  SARAH  CONSTANT,  the  flag-ship. 
Captain  Christopher  Newport 
in  supreme  command. 
The  GOODSPEED,  Captain  Bartholomew 

Gosnold  in  command. 
The  DISCOVERY,  Captain  John  Ratcliffo 
in  command. 

These  vessels  belonged  to  one  of  the  great 
London  companies — ''The  Merchant  Adven- 
turers for  the  Discovery  of  Regions  Unknown". 
It  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Russia  or 
Muscovy  Company.  They  expended  vast  sums 
on  fitting  out  ships  for  this  purpose.'  It  is 
probable  that  the  "Discovery"  was  purchased 
from  them  by  the  \'irginia  Company,  because 
it  remained  behind  in  Virginia. 

The  "Sarah  Constant"  was  a  vessel  of  one 
hundred  tons,  and  had  seventy-one  persons  or 
more  on  board. 

The  "Goodspeed"  was  of  forty  tons,  and  had 
at  least  fifty-two  persons  on  board. 

The  "Discovery",  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Pinnace,  =  was  only  of  twenty  tons,  and  had 
twenty  persons  or  more  on  board. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  2,  p.  859. 

-A  name  given  in  general  to  any  light  sailing  vessel,  but  usually 
to  such  as  had  two  masts,  and  were  capable  of  being  propelled  by 
oars. 
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1606  The  "Mercure  Francois",  pubUshed  in  Paris 
in  1619,  said  some  of  the  passengers  were 
women  and  children,'  but  no  women  are  inchided 
in  the  hst  of  the  voyagers  which  we  have,  and 
we  know  there  were  none. 

The  names  of  the  vessels,  as  to  which  there  is 
some  discrepancy  in  the  various  accounts  of 
them,^  are  definitely  ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  orders  from  the  Council  in  England  for 
the  first  expedition,  which  state  what  vessels 
were  employed.  = 

Mention  is  made  in  history  of  two  of  these 
vessels  in  other  connections.  The  "Goodspeed" 
and  the  "Discovery"  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  on  a  voyage  to  Cherry  Island  in  1606. 
And  the  "Goodspeed"  is  again  mentioned  as 
having  run  into  ice,  on  August  5th,  1602,  on 
Weymouth's  Northwest  voyage.' 

Unfortunately  no  picture  of  these  historic 
vessels  has  come  down  to  us.  There  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  "Pelican",  Drake's  ship  in  which  he, 
first  of  all  Englishmen,  sailed  around  the 
world.  How  interesting  it  would  now  be  to 
have  good  pictures  of  these  three  vessels  which 
brought  over  the  "First  Planters"  to  the  soil  of 
Virginia! 

Though  we  have  no  pictures  of  these  vessels 
themselves,  drawings  of  the  ships  of  that  period 

'Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  15. 
^They  are  sometimes  called  tlie  "Susan  Constant,"  the  "God- 
speed" and  the  "Discoverer." 
^See  appendix,  pages  785-786. 
^Purchas,  vol.  4,  p.  1655;  vol.  5,  p.  S13. 
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are  familiar,  and  many  of  the  maps  relating  to  1606 
the  voyages  present  them.  The  largest  of 
these  vessels  we  would  presume  was  a  square 
rigged  ship,  with  three  masts,  and  six  cannon 
protruding  from  each  side.  The  bow  was  high, 
and  the  stern  still  higher.  It  might  properly  be 
classed  as  a  man-of-war.  The  smallest  was 
classed  as  a  Pinnace,  and  under  that  name  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  her,  as  she  stayed  in  Virginia. 

They  took  everything  imaginable  with  them 
which  the  metropolis  of  England  could  supply — 
a  large  boat  in  sections  ready  to  be  put  together, 
gunpowder,  cannon,  muskets,  fire-works,  pistols, 
swords,  armour,  hatchets,  blue  beads,  toys, 
brandy,  wine,  beer,  dogs  and  chickens. 

But  they  did  not  take  as  large  a  supply  of 
food  as  they  should.  They  probably  relied  on 
obtaining  more  in  Virginia  than  they  later 
found  that  they  could. 

Fifty-eight  gentlemen  composed  the  largest 
and,  of  course,  the  most  important  part  of  those 
on  board.  These  men  were  probably  all  veterans 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  fully  appreciated 
the  fact  that  in  founding  Virginia  they  were 
carrying  on  the  same  struggle  against  her.' 

Then  there  were  forty  sailors  and  si.xteen  who 
were  unclassified.  These,  we  suppose,  were 
private  soldiers.  There  were  also  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  a  blacksmith,  a  tailor,  a  barber, 
several  laborers  and  four  bojs. 

'The  names  of  most  of  these  have  been  preserved  and  are  found 
in  the  Appendix,  pp.  807-813. 
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1606  Many  of  the  "laborers"  were  no  doubt  the 
personal  attendants  of  the  gentlemen.  Smith 
says  this  of  those  who  composed  the  First 
Supjily,'  and  presumably  the  same  was  true  of 
the  First  Planters. 

As  e.xpressed  in  the  words  of  the  Oxford 
Tract:  "The  transportation  of  the  company  was 
committed  to  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  a 
mariner  well  practised  for  the  western  parts  of 
America.  "= 

It  has  been  noted  that  there  were  no  women 
in  this  company.  This  was  a  military  expedition. 
Women  would  have  been  in  the  way.  What 
they  now  wanted  was  soldiers,  sailors  and 
laborers.  The  women  were  to  come  over  later, 
after  they  got  things  somewhat  in  order  and 
ready  for  them. 

Percy  states  the  total  number  aboard  the 
ships  was  eight  score,  that  is,  one  hundred  and 
sixty. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  in  London  wrote 
that  they  took  no  women,  and  argued  from  this 
fact  that  their  real  object  was  not  to  plant  a 
colony,  but  to  establish  a  base  for  piratical 
excursions,  fearing  no  doubt  that  the  ships  of 
his  nation  would  be  the  especial  object  of  their 
attention.^ 

Without  classifying  them  yet  as  being  the 
real  friends  or  secret  foes  of  the  movement,  the 

'Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  vol.  1,  p.  241.  Richniond  Edition, 
1S19,  same  as  the  General  History. 

^Purchas,  vol.  4,  p.  1705;  Glasgow  Edition,  vol.  xviii,  p.  460. 
^Brown's  Genesis,  p.  119. 
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leading  characters  appear  to  have  been,  Captain  1606 
Christopher  Newport,  Captain  George  Percy, 
Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  Reverend 
Robert  Hunt,  Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  Captain 
John  Martin  and  his  son,  Edward  Maria 
Wingfield,  Captain  John  Smith,  Captain  George 
Kendall,  Captain  Gabriel  Archer,  the  lawyer, 
Anthony  Gosnold,  brother  of  Captain  Bartholo- 
mew, and  his  son  Anthony,  and  Thomas  Studley. 

Interest  attaches  to  the  names  of  Kellam 
Throgmorton,  presumably  a  relative  of  Raleigh's 
wife,  the  two  doctors,  William  Wilkinson  and 
Thomas  Wotton,  and  Stephen  Galthrop. 

Among  the  mariners  Robert  Tyndall,  Francis 
Nelson  and  Matthew  Fitch  were  leading  persons. 
And  among  the  cai'jjenters  Anas  Todkill  was 
prominent.  The  blacksmith,  James  Reed,  seems 
to  have  been  of  an  insubordinate  disposition  and 
probably  a  leader  among  the  workmen  generally. 

Cai)tains  Gabriel  Archer  and  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  were  old  friends  who  had  been  to 
Virginia  together  before.  In  March,  1602,  they 
sailed  on  a  voyage  undertaken  by  Gosnold  and 
of  which  Archer  wrote  an  account.  It  was  to 
the  northern  part  of  Virginia.  The  names  Cape 
Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard  were  gi\ea  by 
them  during  that  voyage.  They  intended  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement,  but  ga\e  it  up 
and  returned  to  England  the  same  year.' 

The  use  of  the  word  gentleman  in  designating 
the  social  standing  of  a  man,  beginning  with  its 

'Purchas,  vol.  4,  pp.  1617-1651.      (ila.sgow  Edition,    vol.  xviiii 
pp.  302-313. 
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1606  very  foundation,  continued  in  Virginia  for  a  long 
time. 

Bruce  says  on  this  subject: 

"Whenever  the  term  'gentleman'  appears  in 
the  records  of  the  seventeenth  century  attached 
to  a  name,  it  was  intended  to  con^'ey  a  meaning 
that  had  been  defined  with  legal  precision.  It 
was  a  term  that  was  never  used  loosely,  lightly, 
or  indiscriminately  in  those  times;  even  in 
papei-s  without  legal  importance  or  significance; 
in  legal  documents,  such  as  the  patents  and 
county  records,  it  was  applied  as  nicely  and 
advisedly  as  if  this  had  been  required  by  a 
decision  of  the  highest  court  in  the  kingdom. 
Indeed,  its  use  was  regulated  by  social  customs, 
whicli,  among  Englishmen  and  the  descendants 
of  Englishmen,  had  all  the  force  of  a  legal 
judgment.  No  one  could  assume  the  right  to 
couple  the  term  with  his  name  in  a  legal  docu- 
ment unless  his  claim  was  too  generally  recog- 
nized to  be  disputed.  According  to  the  great 
lawyer,  Coke,  it  was  an  error  to  designate  a  man 
as  a  'gentleman'  (when  the  question  was  one 
of  mere  social  rank)  unless  he  possessed  the 
undeniable  privilege  of  bearing  arms,"  etc. 

And  again: 

"There  was  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
social  life  of  Vii'ginia  when  it  resembled  the 
social  life  of  a  community  situated  on  our 
extreme  western  frontier,  where  all  social  dis- 
tinctions are  merged  in  a  rude  social  equality. 
From  the  hoiu-  wlien  the  \'oyagers  disembarked 
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at  Jamestown  in  May,  1007.  all  those  social  1006 
divisions  which  had  existed  immemorially  in 
England,  took  root  in  the  soil  of  the  new 
country;  the  line  of  social  separation  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  common  laborer  was 
even  sharper  than  that  between  the  military 
officer  and  the  ordinary  soldier,  or  between  the 
civilian  officer  and  the  private  citizen.  Not 
even  in  the  inter\al  of  terrible  want  and  sickness 
following,  during  the  first  summer  after  the 
arrival  of  the  earliest  expedition,  were  these 
social  divisions  forgotten,  simply  because,  under 
the  influence  of  inherited  feeling  and  habit, 
and  by  the  force  of  actual  law,  all  Englishmen 
I'ecognized  and  acted  upon  differences  in  social 
rank."' 

Despite  the  leveling  effect  of  the  Civil  AVar 
and  the  trammeling  of  Virginia  sentiment  by 
Federal  Amendments,  distinct  echoes  of  these 
ideas  are  still  sometimes  to  be  heard  within 
the  Commonwealth. 

As  the  upper  class  comj^rised  the  leading 
spirits  of  this  movement,  it  is  a  gratifying  thing 
to  know,  record  and  remember  that  the  country- 
was  at  least  established  by  gentlemen. 

At  last  all  was  in  readiness,  the  things  stowed 
away,  the  final  farewells  said,  the  passengers  on 
board,  the  crews  at  their  places.  The  three 
little  vessels  weighed  anchor  and,  with  their 
large  white  sails  spread  to  the  breeze,  began 
their  long,  eventful  and  epoch-making  voyage. 

'Bruce's  Social  Life  of  \'irgiiiia,  pp.  UKj.  117. 
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1606  Sailing  down  the  river  towards  the  East,  they 
passed  first  Woolwick,  then  Erith,  then  Grays, 
then  Gravesend.  The  river  rapidly  broadens 
now,  and  as  they  passed  between  Southend  and 
Sheerness,  they  began  to  plow  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea.  Continuing  to  sail  east,  they 
passed  the  Cape  North  Foreland,  and,  turning 
to  the  right  towards  the  south,  they  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  down 
the  coast  along  the  shores  of  the  County  of 
Kent,  until  they  reached  the  Downs,  the  name 
given  to  the  water  near  the  shore,  a  little  north 
of  the  City  of  Dover.  Here  the  wind  became 
contrary  and  stormy.  The  fleet  came  to  a 
stop.  The  three  vessels  tossed  about  on  the 
rough  surface  of  the  sea,  lashed  by  wind  and 
wave  day  after  day  and  week  after  week. 

Philip  III  of  Spain  was  duly  informed  by  his 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  of  the 
sailing  of  these  vessels  and  whatever  else  he 
could  find  out  about  the  plans  of  the  English 
for  Virginia.  The  Spanish  Council  of  the  Indies 
and  Board  of  War  also  took  cognizance  of  the 
matter.  The  question  of  whether  Virginia  was 
to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Indies  was  involved 
in  the  international  question  raised  between 
England  and  Spain  by  reason  of  this  settlement.' 

What  were  the  motives,  we  may  ask,  that  led 
these  men,  with  the  fate  of  Raleigh's  colonists 

'Brown's  First  Kepublic  in  America,  pp.  13,  16,  19. 
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before  them,   to  leave  their  homes,   and   i-isk  1606 
their  Hves  in  such  an  undertaking? 

Patriotism,  rehgion,  desire  for  advancement, 
or  reUef  from  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  old 
country,  or  mere  love  of  adventure,  all  these 
forces  must  ha\e  played  with  \-ar>ing  degrees 
of  power,  according  to  their  dispositions  and 
circiunstances,  upon  the  persons  immediately 
involved  in  the  voyage.  While  o^er  their  heads, 
those  who  directed  the  movement  were  deter- 
mined to  maintain  in  the  AVestern  Hemisphere 
the  principles  for  which  nearly  every  one  of 
them  had  fought,  time  and  again,  on  the  bloody 
fields  of  Holland,  on  the  sea  and  in  the  Spanish 
dominions  of  the  West,  to  wrest  from  Spain  her 
mono])()ly  of  the  New  World',  to  extend  the 
Protestant  form  of  Christianity,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  A'irginia  a  more  liberal  government 
than  then  e.xisted  in  England,  and,  by  the  planting 
of  this  Colony,  relieve  the  congestion  of  England, 
and  encourage  manufacture,  trade  and  naviga- 
tion. 

Among  the  leaders  some  ^^•ould  l^e  especially 
interested  in  one  of  these  subjects,  some  in 
another.  Hackluyt  and  Hunt  might  em])ha- 
size  the  religious  side;  Southampton,  Gates, 
Dale,  Somers,  Percy  and  Martin,  the  military; 
Sands  the  political;  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
Captain  Newport,  trade  and  navigation,  and  so 
on.  There  were  enough  principles  and  impor- 
tant objects  involved  to  interest  many  men  of 
man\-  minds;  while  all  could  unite  and   work 
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1606  for  the  success  of  an  undertaking  which  they 
felt  was  for  the  benefit  of  their  native  land,  if 
thej^  were  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  movement. 

As  for  the  Company  itself  the  principal 
object  of  the  plantation  it  always  asserted  was 
the  spread  of  true  religion.  As  far  down  in  its 
history  as  April,  1624,  in  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment it  states  as  its  first  object:  "The  conver- 
sion of  savages  to  Christianity  and  establishing 
the  first  Plantation  of  the  reformed  Religion."' 

Very  different,  we  believe,  were  the  motives 
of  a  part  of  the  crews  of  these  ships.  What 
happened  cannot  be  reasonably  interpreted  in 
any  other  light  than  that  there  were  among 
these  men  who  intended  and  desired  to  establish 
the  Colony,  others  who  determined  to  ruin  it, 
who  were  there  for  that  purpose,  and  who,  in 
the  interest  of  Spain  and  the  Catholic  Party, 
intended  to  wreck  the  enterprise  from  within. 

The  same  thing  had  taken  place  in  connection 
with  Raleigh's  Colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  when, 
in  the  year  1587,  against  the  plainest  written 
instructions  from  Raleigh,  the  Colony  was 
planted  again  on  Roanoke  Island  instead  of 
within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  he  ordered. 
This  was  done  by  the  treachery  of  Simon 
Ferdinando,  who  taking  advantage  of  the  desire 
of  the  Governor,  John  White,  to  visit  the  scene 
of  the  old  settlement,  to  see  if  the  fifteen  men 
left  there  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville  were  still 
alive,  and  to  rescue  them,  managed  to  make  the 

'Kecords  of  the  Nirgiiiia  C'oinpuiiy,  \'oI.  2,  page  526. 
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whole  company  disembark  there  by  prohibiting  1606 
those  who  had  gone  on  this  pious  search  from 
returning  to  the  vessels.  He  thus  defeated 
Raleigh's  whole  design,  and  the  Colony  so 
planted  became  the  "Lost  Colony,'"  and  the 
enemies  of  that  Colony  achieved  a  complete 
victory.! 

So  now  in  this  attempt  a  flood  of  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  dramatic,  the  tragic,  events 
which  were  soon  to  take  place,  if  we  allow  oar- 
selves  to  see  that  they  must  have  been  caused 
in  part  by  enemies  within  the  fold.  The  hand 
of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London  had  no 
doubt  arranged  it  all. 

King  James  had  laid  down  the  law  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  should  be  a  member  of  this 
Colony.  In  the  ordinances  which  he  formulated 
for  its  government,  he  carefully  provided  against 
it  in  the  following  rule: 

"Also  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  no  person 
or  persons  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations  there  to  abide  and 
remain,  but  such  as  shall  take  not  only  the  usual 
oath  of  obedience  to  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors, 
but  also  the  oath  which  is  limited  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  holden  at  Westminster 
in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign,  for  their  due 
obedience  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  successors.  "= 

There  was  only  the  space  of  five  months  and 
five  daj-s  between  the  detection  of  the  Gun- 

*The  Conquest  of  \irguii:i,  The  First  Attempt,  pp.  249-250. 
'See  appendix,  The  King's  Planof  Colonial  Government,  page  779. 
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16(16  powder  Plot  and  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
under  which  this  colonization  was  undertaken, 
that  is,  from  November  5th,  1605,  to  April  10th, 
1606. 

The  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics  Avas 
running  high.  Prosecutions  against  those  con- 
nected with  the  Guy  Fawkes  plot  were  pendirig 
at  the  very  time  that  charter  was  signed. 

The  Roman  Catholics  had  hoped  Avhen  James 
succeeded  Elizabeth  that  there  would  be  a 
relaxation  of  the  seA'erity  of  the  laws  against 
them.  They  were  bitterly  disappointed.  Not 
only  were  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth'  against 
Jesuits,  seminary  priests  and  recusants  in  general 
confirmed,  but  the  legislation  of  this  reign  con- 
cerning the  people  was  almost  entirely  con- 
nected with  the  enforcement  of  the  established 
religion  on  Catholics.' 

One  of  the  features  of  this  was  the  administra- 
tion in  England  for  the  first  time  of  oaths  of 
allegiance.  This  recognized  only  a  Protestant 
succession  to  the  throne  of  England. ^ 

So  when  laws  were  to  be  laid  down  for  the 
foundation  of  a  colony  by  England  at  that  time, 
it  was  not  only  provided  that  the  Established 
Church  of  England  should  be  planted  there, 
but  that  no  Roman  Catholics  should  live  in  the 
Colony.  3 

'Haughton's  Student's  Summary  of  the  Principal  Events  in 
Knglish  Histcii  y,  pages  105-106. 

=For  form  of  this  oath  see  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of 
A'irginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  41. 
^See  appendix,  The  King's  Plan  of  Colonial  Government,  page  779. 
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This  principle  Avas  maintained  in  more  or  less  1606 
vigor   for   the   first   century   of  the   history   of 
Virginia,'  and  characterized  its  institutions  and 
the  naode  of  thought  of  its  leading  people. 

When  the  Catholics  were  in  control,  as  in 
Spain,  their  plan  was  to  force  uniformity  by 
means  of  the  Inquisition.  They  wanted  exclu- 
sive Roman  Catholicism.  Virginia  founded 
under  these  circumstances,  was  to  be  based  on 
the  opposite  idea.  It  was  to  be  exclusively 
Protestant. 

But  some  of  the  crews  of  these  very  first 
ships  must  have  been  Roman  Catholics,  put  on 
board  on  purpose  to  destroy  the  Colony. 

That  this  oath  of  allegiance-^  was  actually 
required  to  be  taken  is  stated  in  a  letter  from 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Zuniga,  in  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Spain.  He  says:  "From  all  who  go 
they  require  an  oath  of  allegiance."' 

Not  only  so,  but  for  years  they  had  to  produce, 
before  they  were  allowed  to  leave  England,  a 
certificate  from  the  Minister  of  the  Parish  where 
they  last  dwelt  and  from  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  or  the  Mayor  of  their  town,  of  their  con- 
versation and  conformity  to  the  orders  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  is, 

'Haughton's  Student's  .Summary  of  the  Prin:ipal  Events  in 
English  History,  pages  10.5-106. 

^For  the  form  of  this  oath  see  Meade's  Old  Churches  and 
Families  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  41. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  I  nited  States,  Vol.  1,  page  118. 
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1606  proof  that  they  were  Protestants  and  not 
Roman  CathoUcs.' 

The  writer  of  Nova  Britannia,  pubhshed  in 
1609,  is  very  clear  on  the  point  that  no  Roman 
Catholics  were  wanted  in  ^'irginia.  He  is 
enumerating  those  not  desired.  He  says:  "The 
second  sort  are  papists,  professed  or  recusant, 
of  ^^"hich  I  would  not  one  seasoned  with  the  least 
taint  of  that  leaven,  to  be  settled  in  our  planta- 
tion, nor  in  any  part  of  that  country,  but  if 
once  perceived,  such  a  one,  weed  him  out,  and 
ship  him  home  for  England,  for  they  will  ever 
be  plotting  and  conspiring  to  root  you  out  if 
they  can.  Howsoever  they  swear,  flatter  and 
equivocate,  believe  them  not".^ 

He  regarded  them  as  dangerous  in  a  "mighty 
settled  State",  but  peculiarly  so  in  the  birth 
and  infancy  of  Virginia. 

We  of  this  age  can  scarcely  appreciate  how 
sharply  lines  were  drawn  in  the  age  of  which 
we  are  writing.  Later  a  great  struggle  arose 
between  toleration  and  persecution.     This  strug- 

'Illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  Hotten's  Original  Lists  of 
P'migrants,  pages  XIX,  43,  45,  46,  47,  50,  5.3,  55,  &c. 

The  rule  requiring  the  taking  of  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and 
Supremacy,  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  Colony,  lasted 
for  many  years.  It  was  altered  after  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mar}',  1689,  and  a  new  oath,  known  as  the  "Test"  was  added. 
This  test  was  sv\ earing  that  one  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  this  being  a  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  object  was  as  completely  to  exclude  members  of 
that  faith  as  formerly  wherever  the  taking  of  the  oath  was  re- 
(luired. 

Bruce's  Institutional  History  of  ^'irginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  \'ol.  1,  page  501. 

Student's  Summary  of  Kiiglish  History,  page  123. 

-.Nova  Britannia,  P'orce's  Historical  Tracts,  \'ol.  1,  Xo.  6,  p.  20; 
Brown's  Clenesis  of  the  l'.  S.,  page  271. 
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gle  was  won  by  toleration,  and  we  are  yet  Uving  1606 
under  its  rule.     But  even  a  century  after  the 
period  now  considered,  Theodore  de  la  Guard 
thus  writes  against  toleration: 

"That  persecution  of  true  religion,  and  toler- 
eration  of  false,  are  the  Jannes  and  Jambres'  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  whereof  the  last  is  far 
the  worst.  Augustine's  tongue  had  not  owed 
his  mouth  one  penny  rent  though  he  had  never 
spake  word  more  in  it,  but  this,  Nullum  malum 
pejus  libertate  errandi.- 

' 'Frederick  Duke  of  Saxon,  spake  not  one 
foot  beyond  the  mark  when  he  said:  'He  had 
rather  the  earth  should  swallow  him  up  quick, 
than  he  should  give  a  toleration  to  any  opinion 
against  any  truth  of  God.' 

"He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  religion,  or 
discrepant  wa\'  of  religion,  besides  his  own, 
unless  it  be  in  matters  merely  indifferent,  either 
doubts  of  his  own,  or  is  not  sincere  in  it. 

"He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  unsound 
opinion,"  that  his  own  may  also  be  tolerated, 
though  never  so  sound,  will  for  a  need  hang 
God's  Bible  at  the  Devil's  girdle. 

"Every  toleration  of  false  religions,  or  opin- 
ions hath  as  many  errors  and  sins  in  it,  as  all  the 
false  religions  and  opinions  it  tolerates. 

"That  State  that  will  give  liberty  of  con- 
science in  matters  of  religion,  must  give  liberty 
of  conscience  and  conversation  in  their  moral 

'The  two  Israelites  who  opposed  Moses.  Second  letter  of  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy,  3.  v.  S. 

-Xo  evil  is  worse  than  the  freedom  of  guing  wrong. 
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1606  laws,  or  else  the  fiddle  will  be  out  of  tune,  and 
some  of  the  strings  crack. 

"He  that  will  rather  make  an  irreligious 
quarrel  with  other  religions  than  try  the  truth 
of  his  own  by  valuable  arguments,  and  peaceable 
sufferings;  either  his  religion,  or  himself  is 
irreligious. 

"Experience  will  teach  churches  and  Chris- 
tians, that  it  is  far  better  to  live  in  a  State 
vmited,  though  a  little  corrupt,  than  in  a  State, 
whereof  some  part  is  incorrupt,  and  alj  the  rest 
divided." 

He  further  says  that  if  there  be  room  in 
England  for  various  classes  of  men  whom  he 
called  religious  men  but  pernicious  heretics, 
there  would  be  room  also  for  a  lot  of  heathen 
deities  whom  he  called  good  spirits,  but  very 
devils — "In  a  word,  room  for  Hell  above  ground . " ' 

This  was  written  in  1713.  In  1606  no  one 
was  even  thinking  about  toleration. 

The  three  ships  which  composed  th'is  little 
fleet  were  not  large,  but  the}'  carried  a  large 
seed  with  them — the  seed  of  the  United  States 
of  America — which  they  were  going  to  plant  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  = 

As  the  legal  basis  of  the  enterprise  they  took 
with  them  the  Charter,  the  King's  Plan  of 
Colonial  Government,  the  Orders  from  the 
Council  in  England  for  this  expedition,  and  the 

"The  Simple  Cobler,  Force's  Historical  Tracts  ,\'ol.  3,  Xo.  8, 
pages  9  and  11. 

-This  name  means  the  sea  bej'ond  Mount  Atlas. 
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Instructions  from  the  Council  for  Virginia  in  1606 
England  to  the  Council  in  Virginia,  all  of  which 
are  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix.  These  were 
clearly  written  out  in  a  book  which  they  kept 
as  a  record.  There  were  also  other  documents 
which  are  now  lost. 

In  addition  to  these,  they  received  a  box, 
secureh"  locked,  which  was  not  to  be  opened 
until  they  arrived  in  Virginia.  It  contained 
their  "Orders  for  government"_rS^  Who  the  go\'er- 
nors,  that  is  the  Council  in  Virginia,  were  to  be, 
as  appointed  by  the  Council  in  England,  was 
not  to  be  known  until  the  voyage  was  over.» 

Stricth-  speaking,  they  did  not  know  where 
they  \\ere  going.  Their  destination  was  Vir- 
ginia, but  this  name,  as  has  been  stated,  covered 
all  of  England's  claims  to  North  America.  = 

They  were  restricted  to  locating  somewhere 
bet\\een  the  34th  and  the  45th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  but  there  is  eight  hundred  miles 
between  these  two  degrees,  and  no  one  person 
on  board  any  of  these  ships  had  ever  been  to  the 
place  they  now  proposed  to  settle. 

They  wanted  to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  they  knew  penetrated 
the  continent,  but  their  Captains,  good  mariners 
as  they  were,  were  steering  more  by  faith  than 

'The  Oxford  Tract,  Purchas,  \'ol.  4,  p.  170.5;  Glasgow  Edition, 
Vol.  XVIII,  p.  460. 

-The  name  .\nierica  is  given  in  honor  of  .\merigo  \'espiicci,  who, 
in  1497,  landed  upon  the  continent  south  of  the  eciuator. 
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1606  they  were  by  sight  when  they  set  sail  from 
England  to  take  possession  of  Virginia,  and  it 
took  a  crew  of  brave  men  to  go  with  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Voyage 


Captain  Percy  has  given  us  the  best  account  1606 
of  this  voyage,  but  we  do  not  have  it  in 
his  owai  words  exactly  as  he  «Tote  it. 
The  substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  and 
given  to  us  in  Purchas,  but  he  calls  it:  "Ob- 
servations gathered  out  of  a  discourse  of  the 
plantation  of  the  Southern  Colony  in  A'irginia 
bj'  the  English,  1606,  written  by  that  Honorable 
Gentleman,  Master  George  Percy." 

In  this  account  omissions  occur  ^^hich  make 
it  difficult  at  times  to  keep  the  chronology-  clear. 
Days  of  the  month  are  given  which  appear  to 
apply  to  the  same  month,  but  do  not.  Inter- 
^•ening  parts  of  the  narrative  have,  unfortunate- 
ly, been  left  out.  We  would  like  to  have  had  the 
story  exactly  as  he  \\Tote  it. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  passengers  were 
distributed  among  the  three  sliips,  except  as  to 
the  number  on  each,  but  the  Sarah  Constant 
being  more  than  twice  as  large  as  either  of  the 
others,  and  having  the  commander  in  chief  on 
board,  was  probably  the  one  in  which  was 
gathered  all  the  more  important  members  of 
the  company. 

The  Goodspeed  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  crowded. 

Captain  Percy  says:  "On  Saturday,  the 
twentieth'  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
1606,  the  fleet  fell  from  London,  and  the  fifth 

'The  Oxford  Tract  says  it  was  the  nineteenth,  which  date  is 
generally  accepted.  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1705;  Glas- 
gow Edition,  1906,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  460. 
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1607  of  January  we  anchored  in  the  Downs;  but  the 
winds  continued  contrary  so  long  that  we  ^^-ere 
forced  to  stay  there  some  time,  where  we  suf- 
fered great  storms,  but  by  the  skilfulness  of  the 
Captain  we  suffered  no  great  loss  or  danger." 

Interrupting  Percy's  account  just  at  this 
point,  and  turning  to  Purchas,  we  are  told  in 
the  account  of  this  voyage  compiled  by  him 
from  the  writings  of  Thomas  Studly,  the  Cape- 
merchant,'  and  others,  that  during  this  delay, 
which  continued  six  weeks,  "Mr.  Hunt,  our 
Preacher,  was  so  weak  and  sick,  that  few  ex- 
pected his  recovery. 

"Yet  although  we  Avere  but  ten  or  tA\-elve 
miles  from  his  habitation  (the  time  we  were  in 
the  Downs)  and  notwithstanding  the  stormy 
■weather,  nor  the  scandalous  imputation  (of 
some  few,  little  better  than  atheists,  of  the 
greatest  rank  amongst  us)  suggested  against 
him,  all  this  could  never  force  from  him  a  seem- 
ing desire  to  leave  the  business,  but  preferred 
the  ser\-ice  of  God  in  so  good  a  A'oyage,  before 
any  affections  to  contest  with  his  godless  foes, 
whose  disastrous  designs  (could  they  have  pre- 
vailed) had  even  then  overthrown  the  business, 
so  many  discontents  did  then  arise,  had  he  not 
with  the  water  of  patience  and  his  godly  ex- 
hortations (but  chiefly  by  his  true  devoted 
examples)  quenched  those  flames  of  envy  and 
dissention."= 

'The  keeper  of  the  stores.  The  word  means  the  head  or  princi- 
pal merchant. 

=  4  Purchas,  p.  1705;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  4G0. 
Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  .Arber  and  Bradley's 
Edition,  1910,  Vol.  1,  p.  90. 
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This  was  the  work,  of  course,  of  the  con-  1607 
spirators  who  had  joined  the  company  in  order 
to  frustrate  its  objects.  We  could  well  wish 
that  this  statement  of  Purchas  were  fuller,  but 
enough  is  here  revealed  to  enable  us,  in  the 
light  of  ^^■hat  had  happened  in  the  pre\ious 
attempt,  and  in  view  of  the  gigantic  straggle 
then  shaking  the  world,  to  see  here  the  hand  of  a 
bold  and  unscrupulous  enemy. 

Analyzing  this  statement,  we  see  the  fact 
brought  out  that  the  opponents  of  the  enter- 
prise Avere  classed  as  "little  better  than  atheists". 
The  expedition  had  as  its  primary  object  the 
planting  of  Protestantism  in  America.  Its 
enemies  were  therefore  opposing  a  religious 
movement.  This  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  weve  enemies  of  all  religion,  or  \iewed  as 
atheists  by  the  writer,  because  they  belonged 
to  another  religion  which  he  regarded  as  not  the 
true  religion. 

Another  fact  is,  that  the  first  object  of  attack 
by  the  conspirators  was  the  minister.  As  a 
clerg>Tnan,  he  above  all  others,  represented  the 
Church  of  England.  They  evidently  tried  either 
to  kill  him,  or,  at  least,  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
company-.  What  else  could  "scandalous  im- 
putation" and  ''disastrous  design"  mean? 

Still  another  fact  is,  that  the  conspirators 
were  "of  the  greatest  rank"  among  those  who 
went  over,  and  that  had  their  "disastrous  de- 
signs" prevailed,  they  would  at  once  have  "over- 
thrown the  business".     By  the  "greatest  rank" 
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1607  the  writer  presumably  meant  those  of  the  highest 
social  position,  not  necessarily  those  who  after- 
^^■ards  composed  the  Council  or  the  President. 

The  designs  of  the  conspirators  were  frustrated 
by  the  patience,  tact  and  resolution  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  But  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  in 
reading  its  history,  that  within  the  company, 
on  board  the  ships,  were  those  resolved  on  des- 
troying the  enterprise.     We  hear  of  them  again. 

After  a  delay  of  six  weeks,  which  brought 
them  to  February  16th,  the  vessels  were  again 
under  way.  Their  immediate  destination  was 
the  Canary  Islands,  which  they  safely  reached. 

While  the  vessel^  were  at  the  Canaries,  ^  where 
they  stopped  to  take  in  fresh  water,  another 
mutiny  broke  out. 

The  details  of  this  important  event  are  left 
by  the  early  records  in  an  obscure  condition,  but 
the  fact  of  this  disturbance  stands  out  clearly 
from  the  little  which  we  have. 

Wingfield  mentions  it  in  his  "Discom-se",  and 
states,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  the  opposition 
he  had  met  with,  the  grievances  which  various 
members  of  the  company  had,  or  fancied  they 
had,  against  him.  In  speaking  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  he  says:  "Mr.  Smith's  quarrel, 
because  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  intended 
and  confessed  mutiny  by  Galthrope."'' 

'These  islands  take  their  name  from  their  large  dogs — canaria 
insula.  Canaria  is  a  feminine  form,  meaning  pertaining  to  dogs. 
It  is  allied  to  the  Latin  word  canis,  a  dog. 

-Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia.  Archaeologia  Americana, 
Transactions  and  Collections  of  the  American  .\ntiquarian  Society, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  101. 
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Percy's  account  of  it  is  suppressed  by  Purchas,  1607 
who,  instead  of  letting  us  hear  what  Percy  had 
to  say  about  it,  merely  makes  a  marginal  note 
there  instead,  and  says:  "The  next  day  Capt. 
Smith  was  suspected  for  a  supposed  mutiny, 
though  never  no  such  matter."' 

Purchas  is  a  partizan  of  Smith  and  presents 
always  his  side  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possi- 
ble. * 

A  fuller  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Oxford 
Tract,  as  follows: 

"Now  Captain  Smith  (who  all  this  time  from 
their  departure  from  the  Canaries)  was  restrain- 
ed as  a  prisoner  upon  the  scandalous  suggestions 
of  some  of  the  chief  (envying  his  repute),  who 
feigned  he  intended  to  usurp  the  government, 
murder  the  Council,  and  make  himself  King, 
that  his  confederates  were  dispersed  in  all  the 
three  ships,  and  that  di\ers  of  his  confederates 
that  re^'ealed  it,  would  afhrm  it;  for  tliis  he  was 
committed,'  thirteen  weeks  he  remained  thus 
suspected."' 

In  Smith's  True  Relation  one  reference  only 
is  made  to  this  occurrence.  In  speaking  of  this 
time  he  says  he  was  "so  disgraced  through 
others'  malice."* 

In  Smith's  General  History,  in  the  account 
of  this  period,  compiled  by  Wilham  Simmons, 

■Purchas,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1685,  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XMII,  p.  404. 

=Put  in  prison. 

'Purchas,  \ol.  4,  p.  1706;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  462- 
463.  Oxford  Tract.  Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
Arber  and  Bradley's  Edition,  1910,  pp.  92-93. 

■■Smith's  True  Relation,  Deane's  Edition,  Boston,  1866,  p.  la. 
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1607  and  adopted  by  Smith,  the  Oxford  Tract,  all 
direct  reference  to  this  mutiny  is  omitted,  but 
it  is  indirectly  referred  to,  when,  in  speaking  of 
swearing  the  Councilors,  it  is  stated  that  "an 
oration  was  made,  why  Captain  Smith  was  not 
admitted  of  the  Council  as  the  rest."' 

He  was  not  admitted  because  he  was  a 
prisoner  under  this  suspicion,  but  he  carefully 
avoids  saying  so,  he  suppressed  nearly  every- 
thing about  it  in  his  "True  Relation." 

This  mutiny  was  started,  it  seems,  by  Stephen 
Galthrope,  a  gentleman,  and  occurred  probably 
on  February  the  13th,  the  day  after  they  saw 
the  comet.  There  was  probably  some  connec- 
tion between  these  events.  People  of  that  age 
were  superstitious,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
comet,  a  cause  of  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
many,  might  well  have  been  seized  upon  by 
Galthrope  as  an  opportune  time  for  his  uprising. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Smith  was  guilty 
of  participating  in  this  mutiny. 

In  those  three  crowded  little  ships  it  must 
have  been  well  known  who  was  in  the  mutiny, 
and  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  lawful  authorities. 

If  Smith  had  not  been  in  that  mutiny  all 
would  have  known  it,  and  no  oration,  such  as 
was  later  made,  would  have  been  necessary  to 
explain  why  he  was  not  admitted  to  serve  on  the 
Council. 

'Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  1819,  Vol.  1, 
p  151.  Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Arber  and 
Bradley's  Edition,  Edinburgh,  1910,  Vol.  1,  p.  91. 
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Captain  Newport,  however,  was  equal  to  the  1607 
emergencj^  and  promptly  suppressed  the  mutiny. 
No  executions  followed.     Newport  was  always 
humane,  and  had  the  abUity  to  reestabhsh  order 
without  undue  severity. 

The  popular  myth  that  Captain  John  Smith 
was  the  founder  of  Virginia,  and  that  the  per- 
sons with  him  were  "his  followers",  is  so  far 
from  being  true  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  record  and  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  movement,  all  should  realize  the  actual  con- 
dition Smith  was  in,  whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Colony,  as 
told  by  the  contemporary  writers  whom  we  have 
quoted. 

This  period  of  imprisonment  covered  the  main 
portion  of  the  voyage  over,  the  dates  of  landing 
both  at  Cape  Henry  and  at  Jamestown,  and 
beyond  them. 

Upon  finding,  the  night  of  the  day  they  landed 
at  Cape  Hemy,  that  Smith  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Council  in  England  to  be  one  of  the 
Council  in  Virginia,  all  were  no  doubt  surprised, 
but  even  the  fact  that  he  was  named  as  a  Coun- 
cilor did  not  shake  the  others  from  doing  what 
they  thought  they  should  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. They  continued  to  detain  Smith  as  a 
prisoner. 

After  landing  at  Jamestown,  the  Council 
elected  the  President.  Still  Smith  was  not 
allowed  to  serve.    An  explanation  to  the  rest 
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1607  of  the  company  was  in  order  however,  and  we 
are  told,  as  already  stated,  that  after  the  selec- 
tion of  Wingfield  as  President:  "An  oration 
was  made  why  Captain  Smith  was  not  admitted 
to  the  Council  as  the  rest."' 

We  do  not  know  who  it  was  who  made  this 
oration,  but  it  was  probably  Newport.  If  not 
he,  either  Gosnold,  Ratcliffe,  or  Captain  Archer. 
Archer  was  a  lawyer  and  presumably  accustom- 
ed to  make  orations.  If  it  were  Archer,  this 
may  have  been  the  cause,  in  part,  of  the  un- 
friendly relati9ns  which  hereafter  appear  to 
have  existed  between  these  two  men.  There 
was  no  love  lost  between  them. 

Smith's  detention  as  a  prisoner,  continued 
some  time  longer,  that  is,  until  June  20th,  two 
days  before  Newport  left  on  his  journey  back 
to  England.  = 

But  this  accusation  affected  Smith's  status 
in  the  company  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage, 
and  some  time  after  the  landing.  How  strictly 
confined  he  was  we  do  not  know.  But  instead 
of  being  at  the  head  of  the  company,  as  its 
leader,  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  it,  a  prisoner. 

They  left  England  on  December  19th,  and  the 
Downs  on  February  16th.  What  day  it  was 
when  they  reached  the  Canaries,  some  2,100 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1705;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  461. 
Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Arber  and  Bradley's 
Edition,  1910,  p.  91. 

=Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1706;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  463. 
Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Arber  and  Bradley's 
Edition,  1910,  Vol.  1,  p.  93. 
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miles  away,  we  are  not  told.     But  their  prog-  jgQ^ 
ress  to  this   point  had  been  slow,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  forced  to  stop  in  the 
DowTis,  and  possibly  also  to  the  troubles  and 
mutiny  which  had  occurred. 

So  far  they  had  traveled  a  little  toward  the 
West,  but  in  a  generally  Southern  direction, 
keeping  close  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and 
Africa. 

It  was  from  the  Canaries,  which  are  just  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  stayed  four  or 
five  days'  and  took  in  a  fresh  supply  of  water, 
that  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  under- 
taken. Their  plan  was  to  reach  America  by  a 
comparatively  short  route  across  the  ocean. 
The  land  nearest  to  the  Old  World  is  Brazil, 
Cape  St.  Roque  being  ordy  1,700  or  1,800  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Liberia,  in  Africa.  But  this 
was  too  much  out  of  the  way.  They  preferred 
to  go  to  the  nearest  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
3,000  miles  distant,  and  then  go  from  one  of 
these  islands  to  another,  and,  leaving  them 
behind,  sail  North  to  Virginia. 

Nothing  is  told  us  of  the  passage  across  the 
ocean.  We  conclude  from  this  that  all  went 
well,  and  there  was  consequently  notliing  im- 
portant to  report. 

Having  safely  crossed,  the  three  ships  having 
kept  well  together,  the  next  we  hear  is  that 
they  reached  the  first  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
This  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March.     We 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  p.  1. 
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1607  do  not  know  how  long  it  took  them  to  cross  as 
the  date  of  leaving  the  Canaries  is  not  given. 
But  if  it  took  them  two  weeks  to  reach  the 
Canaries,  which  would  be  March  3rd,  they 
must  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  about  twenty- 
four  days. 

But,  if  we  try  to  fix  the  date  they  left  the 
Canaries  from  three  facts  given  us,  that  is,  that 
Smith  was  arrested  when  they  left  these  islands; 
that  he  remained  a  prisoner  thirteen  weeks;  and 
that  his  imprisonment  terminated  on  June  20th ; 
it  would  bring  us  back  to  March  21st  as  the  day 
they  left  the  Canaries.  But  as  they  reached 
the  West  Indies  on  the  26th  of  March,  this 
would  only  allow  them  fi^e  days  in  which  to 
make  the  passage,  a  period  much  too  short. 
According  to  Amerigo  Vespucci's  account  of  the 
first  voyage  in  which  he  came  to  this  country, 
in  1497,  if  it  occurred,  it  took  him  twenty- 
seven  days  to  cross,  leaving  from  these  same 
Canary  Islands  and  reaching  the  southern  part 
of  Mexico. 

In  stating  that  Smith  was  a  prisoner  thirteen 
weeks  the  writer  was  probably  merely  using 
round  numbers.  It  would  seem  that  he  must 
ha\e  been  a  prisoner  as  much  longer  than 
thirteen  weeks,  as  the  time  actually  taken  by 
them  exceeded  the  five  days  between  these  two 
dates,  ^larch  21st,  and  March  26th. 

The  course  they  followed  was  according  to  the 
usual  method  of  navigation  at  that  time.  It 
was  not  until  some  years  later  that  Captain 
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Samuel  Argall  distinguished  himself  by  sailing  1607 
straight  across. 

With  the  long  ocean  trip  behind  them,  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  colonists  were  pre- 
pared now  to  enjo>'  the  picturesque  scenes  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  freedom  of  being  again 
on  land  in  this  tropical  portion  of  the  New 
World. 

Here  they  spent  three  weeks  in  refreshing 
themsehes,'  that  is,  from  March  26th  to  about 
April  IGth.  The  two  accounts  do  not  exactly 
coincide  as  to  the  time.  At  Haiti  they  traded 
with  the  savages. 

We  now  resume  Percy's  account.  He  first 
mentions  a  comet  seen  on  the  other  side,  and 
then,  after  an  obvious  suppression  of  all  the 
details  of  the  \o>'age,  we  are  carried  at  once 
across  the  sea: 

"The  twelfth  day  of  February,  at  night,  we 
saw  a  blazing  star;=  and  presently  a  storm.  The 
three  and  twentieth  day  we  fell  with  the  island 
of  Mat-ta-ne-ni-o'  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
fourth  and  twentieth'  day  we  anchored  at  Do- 
minica, =^  within  fourteen  degrees  of  the  line,'^  a 
very  fair=  island,  the  trees  full  of  sweet  and  good 

'The  Oxford  Tract,  Purchas,  Vol.  2,  p.  1705;  Glasgow  Edition, 
Vol.  XVIII,  p.  460. 

^Halley's  Comet. 

=0f  March. 

'There  is  difficulty  in  identifying  several  of  these  islands,  prob- 
ably due  to  changes  in  their  names. 

'Haiti.  Hayti  means  the  high  land.  This  other  one  of  the 
several  names  by  which  it  was  called,  Dominica,  means  the  Lord's 
day,  Sunday,  so  called  by  Columbus,  who  discovered  it  on  Sunday. 

"The  Equator. 

'Large. 
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1607  smells;  inhabited  by  many  savage  Indians. 
They  were  at  first  very  scrupulous^  to  come 
aboard  us. 

"We  learned  of  them  afterwards  that  the 
Spaniards  had  given  them  a  great  overthrow 
on  this  Isle,  but  when  they  knew  what  we  were, 
there  came  many  to  our  ships  with  their  canoes, 
bringing  us  many  kinds  of  sundry  fruits,  as 
pines, 2  potatoes,  plantons,'  tobacco  and  other 
fruits,  and  roane^  cloth  abundance,  which  they 
had  gotten  out  of  certain  Spanish  ships  that 
were  cast  away  upon  the  island. 

"We  gave  them  knives  and  hatchets  for  ex- 
change, Avhich  they  esteemed  much,  we  also  gave 
them  beads,  copper  jewels,  which  they  hang 
through  their  nostrils,  ears  and  lips,  very 
strange  to  behold.  Their  bodies  are  aU  painted 
red  to  keep  away  the  biting  of  mosquitoes.  They 
go  all  naked  without  covering.  The  hair  of 
their  head  is  a  yard  long,  all  of  a  length,  plaited 
in  three  plaits  hanging  down  to  their  waists. 
They  suffer  no  hair  to  grow  on  their  faces. 
They  cut  their  skins  in  divers  works.'  They 
are  continually  in  wars,  and  will  eat  their 
enemies  when  they  kill  them,  or  any  stranger 
if  they  take  them.  They  will  lap  up  man's 
spittle,  whUst  one  spits  in  their  mouths  in  a 
barbarous  fashion  like  dogs. 

'Afraid. 

^Pineapples. 

'Plantain,  the  tropical  fruit  like  the  banana. 

'Chestnut  colored. 

'^Tattooing. 
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"These  people  and  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  1607 
the  West  Indies  and  BrazU  are  called  by  the 
names  of  cannibals,  that  will  eat  man's  flesh. 
These  people  do  poison  their  arrow-heads, 
which  are  made  of  a  fish's  bone.  They  wor- 
ship the  Devil  for  their"  God,  and  ha^e  no  other 
belief. 

")iMiilst  we  remained  at  tliis  island  we  saw  a 
whale  chased  by  a  tlirasher'  and  a  swordfish. 
They  fought  for  the  space  of  two  houi^s.  We 
might  see  the  thrasher  Avith  his  flayle'-  lay  on 
the  monstrous  blows  which  was  strange  to  be- 
hold. In  the  end  these  two  fishes  brought  the 
whale  to  her  end."' 

"The  six  and  twentieth  day.'  we  had  sight  of 
^lar-i-ga-lan-ta.^  and  the  next  day  we  saUed 
with  a  slack  sail  alongst  the  isle  of  Guadalupa.° 
where  we  went  ashore,  and  found  a  bath  wliich 
was  so  hot  that  no  man  was  able  to  stand  long 
by  it.  Our  Admiral.  Captain  Xewport.  caused 
a  piece  of  pork  to  be  put  in  it:  which  boiled  it 
so  in  the  space  of  a  half  an  hour,  as  no  fire 
could  mend"  it. 

"Then  we  went  aboard  and  sailed  by  many 

'.\  kind  of  shark. 

-The  tail  of  the  shark  used  as  a  flail. 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  16S5-6.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp. 
403-104. 

•Of  March,  1607. 

^Xow  written  Marie  Cialante,  owned  by  France,  lying  close  to 
Guadeloupe.     The  name  means  the  handsome  Mary,  the  Virgin. 

'One  of  the  principal  of  the  Lesser  .Vntilles,  about  midway  be- 
tween Porto  Rico  and  South  .\merica,  now  written  Guadeloupe. 

^Improve  it,  make  it  better  cooked. 
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1607  islands,   as   Mounserot^   and   an   island   called 
Saint  Cliristopher,=  both  unhabited. 

"About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  we 
anchored  at  the  isle  of  Me  vis.*  There  the 
Captain  landed  all  his  men,  being  ^^'ell  fitted 
with  muskets  and  other  convenient  arms,  march- 
ed a  mile  into  the  woods,  being  commanded  to 
stand  upon  their  guard,  fearing  the  treachery 
of  the  Indians,  which  is  an  ordinary  use  amongst 
them  and  all  other  savages  on  this  isle. 

"We  came  to  a  bath  standing  in  a  valley 
betwixt  two  hills;  where  we  bathed  ourselves, 
and  found  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  baths 
in  England,  some  places  hot  and  some  colder, 
and  men  may  refresh  themselves  as  they  please. 

"Finding  this  place  to  be  so  convenient  for 
our  men  to  avoid  diseases,  which  will  breed  in 
so  long  a  voyage,  we  encamped  ourselves  on 
this  isle  six  days,  and  spent  none  of  our  ships' 
victual,  by  reason  our  men  some  went  hunting, 
some  foAvUng,  and  some  fishing,  where  we  got  a 
great  store  of  conies,^  sundry  kinds  of  fowls  and 
great  plenty  of  fish. 

"We  kept  sentinels  and  courts  de  guard*  at 
every  Captain's  quarter,  fearing  we  should  be 
assulted  by  the  Indians  that  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.    We  saw  none,  nor  were  mo- 

'Montserrat,  about  30  miles  Northwest  of  Guadeloupe. 

^About  50  miles  northwest  of  Montserrat. 

'Of  the  twenty-eighth  of  March. 

■•Nevis,  30  miles  Northwest  of  Montserrat,  going  towards  Porto 
Rico. 

'Rabbits. 

*A  court  of  guard  was  either  the  guard-room  where  the  soldiers 
lie,  or  the  soldiers  themselves  who  composed  the  guard. 
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lested  by  any;  but  some  few  we  saw,  as  we  1607 
were  a  hunting  on  the  island.  They  would  not 
come  to  us  by  any  means,  but  ran  swiftly 
through  the  woods  to  the  mountain  tops,  so 
we  lost  the  sight  of  them.  Whereupon  we  made 
all  the  haste  we  could  to  our  quarter,  thinking 
there  had  been  a  great  ambush  of  Indians 
thereabouts. 

"We  past  into  the  thickest  of  the  woods  where 
we  had  almost  lost  oursehes.  We  had  not  gone 
about  half  a  mile  amongst  the  thick,  but  we 
came  into  a  most  pleasant  garden,  being  a 
hundred  paces  square  on  exevy  side,  having 
many  cotton  trees  growing  in  it  with  abundance 
of  cotton-wool,  and  many  guiacum'  trees.  We 
saw  the  goodliest,  tall  trees  growing  so  thick 
about  the  garden  as  though  they  had  been  set 
by  art,  which  made  us  marvel  ^•ery  much  to 
see  it. 

"The  third  day,-  we  set  sail  from  Alevis.' 
The  fourth  day  we  sailed  along  by  Cas-tu-ti-a< 
and  by  Saba.=  This  day  we  anchored  at  the 
isle  of  ^lrgins,'  in  the  excellent  bay  able  to 
harbor  a  hundred  ships.  If  the  bay  stood  in 
England,  it  would  be  a  great  profit  and  com- 
modity to  the  land.     On  this  island  we  caught 

'The  lignum-vitae  tree. 

-Of  April. 

'Xevis,  the  island  about  70  miles  northwest  of  (iuadeloupe. 

'This  name  may  have  been  changed.  We  cannot  locate  this 
island. 

^A  ver3'  small  island  in  the  same  chain  of  islands  which  runs  from 
Trinidad  to  Porto  Kico.  Saba  is  about  160  miles  east  of  Porto 
Eico. 

'\irgin  Islands,  about  80  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico. 
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1607  great  store  of  fresh  fish,  and  abundance  of  sea- 
tortoises,  which  served  all  our  fleet  three  days, 
which  were  in  number  eight  score  persons.  We 
also  killed  great  store  of  wild  fo^\-l.  We  cut 
the  barks  of  certain  trees  which  tasted  much 
like  cinnamon,  and  very  hot  in  the  mouth.  This 
island  in  some  places  has  very  good  ground, 
straight  and  tall  timber.  But  the  greatest  dis- 
commodity that  we  ha^•e  seen  on  this  island  is 
that  it  hath  no  fresh  water,  which  makes  the 
place  void  of  any  inhabitants. 

"Upon  the  sixth  day,'  we  set  sail  and  passed 
by  Becam,=  and  by  Saint  John  de  Porto  Rico.' 
The  seventh  day,  we  arrived  at  Mona,^  where 
we  watered,  which  we  stood  in  great  need  of, 
seeing  that  our  water  did  smell  so  vilely  that 
none  of  our  men  was  able  to  endure  it. 

"Whilst  some  of  the  sailors  were  filling  the 
caskes  with  water,  the  Captain^  and  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  and  other  soldiers  marched 
up  in  the  isle  six  miles,  thinking  to  find  some 
other  provision  to  maintain  our  victuahng. 

"As  we  marched,  we  killed  t^^'o  wild  boars, 
and  saw  a  huge  wild  bull,  liis  horns  was  an  ell 
between  the  two  tops.  We  also  killed  two 
guanas, «  in  fashion  of  a  serpent,  and  specked 
like  a  toad  under  the  belly.  These  ways  that 
we  went,  being  so  troublesome  and  wild,  going 

'Of  April. 

'This  name  may  iiave  been  changed. 

'Porto  Rico,  the  large  island  now  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

*An  island  lying  between  Porto  Rico  and  Haiti. 

'Newport. 

'Iguanas,  a  kind  of  lizard. 
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upon  the  sharp  rocks,  that  many  of  our  men  1607 
fainted  in  the  march.  But  by  good  fortunes 
we  lost  none  but  one,  Edward  Brookes,  a 
gentleman,  whose  fat  melted  within  him  by  the 
great  heat  and  drought  of  the  country.  We 
were  not  able  to  relieve  him  nor  ourselves,  so 
he  died  in  that  great  extremity. 

"The  ninth  day,  in  the  afternoon,  we  went 
ofif  with  our  boat  to  the  isle  of  Moneta,i  some 
three  leagues  from  Mona,  \\'here  we  had  a 
terrible  landing,  and  a  troublesome  getting  up 
to  the  mountain  or  isle,  being  a  high,  firm  rock 
steep, ^  with  many  terrible  sharp  stones. 

"After  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  isle,  we  found 
it  to  be  a  fertile  and  a  plains  ground,  full  of 
goodly  grass  and  abundance  of  fowls  of  all 
kinds.  They  flew  over  our  heads  as  thick  as 
drops  of  hail.  Besides,  they  made  such  a 
noise,  that  we  were  not  able  to  hear  one  another 
speak.  Furthermore,  we  were  not  able  to  set 
our  feet  on  the  ground  but  either  on  fowls  or 
eggs  which  lay  so  thick  in  the  grass.  We  loaded 
two  boats  fulb  in  the  space  of  three  hours,  to 
our  great  refreshing. 

"The  tenth  day  we  set  sail,  and  disemboged 
out  of  the  West  Indies,  and  bare  our  course  to 

'Monito,  a  very  small  island  north  of  .Monu. 

\\  cliff. 

^.evel. 

^The  Cxford  Tract  says  that  what  they  got  was  nearly  two  hogs- 
heads of  birds  during  this  time.  .\nd  that  "at  Mevis,  Mona  and 
the  ^'irgin  Isles  we  spent  some  time,  where,  with  a  loathsome  beast 
like  a  crocodile,  called  a  gwajTi,  tortoises,  pelicans,  parrots  and 
fishes,  we  daily  feasted." 
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1607  northerly.  The  fourteenth  day  we  passed  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer."' 

It  was  at  this  point  in  their  progress,  that  we 
are  told  by  Studley  and  others,  that  "the  Com- 
pany was  not  a  little  discomforted,  seeing  the 
marines-  had  three  days  passed  their  reckoning, 
and  found  no  land,^  so  that  Captain  Ratcliffe,* 
Captain  of  the  Pinnace,  rather  desired  to  bear 
up  the  helm*  to  return  to  England,  than  make 
further  search.  But  God,  the  guider  of  all  good 
actions,  forcing  them  by  extreme  storm  to 
hull«  all  night,  did  drive  by  His  providence  to 
their  desired  port,  beyond  all  their  expecta- 
tions, for  never  any  of  them  had  seen  that 
coast."' 

"The   one   and   twentieth   day,«   about   five 

'This  line  runs  just  a  little  North  of  Cuba,  and  through  the 
middle  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  little  South  of  San  Salvador,  the 
first  island  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the  New  World,  and  named 
by  him  Holy  Savior.  Our  ships  were  now  further  out  in  the  At- 
lantic, east  of  this  island. 

-The  mariners,  those  conducting  the  voyage. 

^On  leaving  the  West  Indies  they  did  not  sail  far  enough  toward 
the  West,  they  went  too  far  out  to  sea. 

*It  was  the  resolution  of  Captain  Newport,  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  Captain  Gosnold,  who  had  been  most  prominent  in  in- 
augurating this  movement,  which  possibly  prevented  its  being  thus 
abandoned  before  it  was  actually  begun. 

''To  put  the  helm  up,  or  to  put  it  down,  had  reference  to  changing 
a  vessel's  course  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  as  it  was 
then  blowing.  To  put  it  down  made  the  ship  "lie  to  windward," 
that  is,  head  toward  the  wind.  To  bear  up  the  helm  would  there- 
fore be  to  steer  the  ship  so  as  to  sail  with  the  wind.  In  this  case 
the  wind  must  have  been  blowing  from  the  West,  and  to  put  the 
helm  up  would  be  to  sail  with  the  wind  toward  the  East,  that  is, 
toward  England.  It  was  this  west  wind  which  had  blown  them  so 
far  from  the  coast.  In  the  storm  which  came  up  later,  the  wind 
changed,  and  the  ships  were  blown  toward  our  coast. 

'Drift  with  the  bare  hull,  all  sails  being  taken  down. 

'Purchas,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1705;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  461. 
Oxford  Tract. 

»0f  April,  1607. 
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o'clock  at  night,  there  began  a  ^■ehement  tern-  1607 
pest,  which  lasted  all  the  night,  with  winds  and 
rain  and  thunders  in  a  terrible  manner.  We 
were  forced  to  lie  at  hull  that  night,  because 
■we  thought  we  had  been  nearer  land  than  we 
were.  The  next  morning,  being  the  two  and 
twentieth  da>',  we  sounded;  and  the  three  and 
twentieth,  and  four  and  twentieth,  day,  but  we 
could  find  no  ground.  The  five  aiid  twentieth 
da>-  we  sounded,  and  had  no  ground  at  a  hundred 
fathom.  The  six  and  twentieth  day  of  April,' 
about  four  o'clock  hi  the  morning,  we  descried 
the  land  of  Virginia." 

Evidently  the  storm  was  now  over,  but  even 
with  clear  weather  they  must  have  been  close 
to  land  before  they  could  have  seen  our  low- 
lying  coast  an  hour  before  sunrise. 

"The  same  day  we  entered  into  the  Ba\'  of 
Ches-u-pi-oc-  directly,  without  an\'  let  or  hin- 
derance.  There  we  landed  and  discovered  a 
little  way,  but  we  could  find  nothing  worth  the 
speaking  of,  but  fair=  meadows  and  goodly  tall 
trees,  with  such  fresh  waters  riuining  through 
the  woods  as  I  \\'as  almost  ra\ished  at  the 
first  sight  thereof."' 

'Old  style.     It  would  be  May  6th.  new  style. 

-The  Chesapeake. 

■^Large. 

'Captain  George  Percy,  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1685-16S6;  Glas- 
gow Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  404-407.  .\  shorter  story  is  given  in 
the  account  of  Thomas  Studley  and  others,  4  Purchas,  p.  1705; 
Glasgow  Edition, Vol.  XVIII,  p.  461,  the  Oxford  Tract;  in  which  no 
other  facts  are  brought  out. 
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1607  So  came  to  an  end  this  momentous  voyage. 
Driven  by  a  storm  toward  the  very  haven  to 
which  they  desired  to  go,  it  was  equally  won- 
derful that,  despite  the  storm,  the  three  ships 
had  kept  well  together,  the  little  Discovery 
coming  in  along  with  the  big  Sarah  Constant 
and  the  Goodspeed,  in  the  same  way  they  left 
London,  all  safely  to  Virginia's  shore. 


y^r/^-c^ 


» 


Virginia,  1606. 

Under  the  Charter  granted  this  year,  two  Colonies,  each 
one  hundred  miles  square,  were  authorized. 

England  claimed  all  of  the  continent  between  the  34th  and 
45th  degrees,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  under  the  name 
of  VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER  V 
Some  Contemporary  Events,  1606 


I 


THE  year  1606  came  to  its  close  while  the  1606 
ships  were  on  their  way  to  Virginia. 
This  year  was  marked  in  England  by  the 
adoption  of  the  law  requiring  oaths  of  allegiance 
recognizing  only  a  Protestant  succession  to  the 
Crown.  By  this  it  was  intended  that  there 
should  never  again  be  a  Roman  Catholic  King 
or  Queen  of  England.'  Paul  V.,  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  forbade  the  English  Catholics  to  take 
this  oath. 

Guy  Fawkes  and  several  of  his  accomplices 
were  tried  before  Sir  John  Popham,  Chief 
Justice,  father  of  Sir  Francis  Popham,  one  of 
the  Council  in  England  for  Virginia.  They  were 
convicted  of  high  treason  in  attempting  to 
blow  up  the  King  and  both  houses  of  Parliament. 
Fawkes  was  executed  on  January  the  thirty- 
first. 

Henry  Garnett,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  also  tried  before  Popham,  for  complicity 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  was  convicted,  and 
executed  at  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  on  May  the 
third. 

The  saihng  of  these  ships  for  Virginia  was  the 
great  event  of  this  year,  for  Virginia  was  Eng- 
land's first  Colony  beyond  seas,  the  beginning 
of  her  colonial  expansion. 

The  French  estabhsh  themselves  in  Canada. 

New  Holland  (New  York)  is  discovered  by 
the  Dutch. 

'Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  Vol.  1,  pp.  230-231. 
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1606  The  Emperor  Rudolph  II. »  concludes  the 
peace  of  Comorn  with  the  Turks.  By  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Vienna  he  secures  to  Protestants  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Interdict  laid  by  the  Pope^  on  the  Venetian 
States;  the  Republic  treats  the  Bull  with  con- 
tempt, and  orders  aU  religious  observances  to  be 
continued  as  usual.  Paul  threatens  war,  and 
Venice  prepares  to  resist  him.  The  cardinals 
Bellarmine  and  Baronius  write  in  defence  of  the 
Church,  and  Paul  Sarpi  (Fra  Paolo)  vindicates 
the  measures  of  the  republic. 

France  was  now  ruled  by  Henry  of  Navarre, 
the  first  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  that  country. 
He  took  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  The  death  of 
the  Ducd'Alencon,  in  1564,  left  him  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne  of  France,  which  became 
vacant  by  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  with  whom 
the  House  of  Valois  ended.     This  was  in  1589. 

The  year  before  his  death,  Henry  III.,  had 
signed  the  "Edict  of  Union"  with  the  Catholic 
League,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  no 
"heretic",  that  is,  no  Protestant  or  any  one  else 
not  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

Henry's  claim  to  the  throne  was  a  valid  one, 
but  the  Catholic  League  opposed  him  as  a 
Protestant,  and  proclaimed  the  cardinal  Charles 
de  Bourbon  heir  presumptive.  Civil  war  broke 

'He  succeeded  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  as  Emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  1576.  He  was  also  archduke  of  Austria 
and  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Comorn,  now  spelt  Komorn, 
is  a  royal,  free  city  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  County  of  Komorn, 
and  noted  for  its  strong  fortifications. 

=Paul  v.,  who  reigned  until  January  1621. 
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out  in  consequence,  in  1585.     On  the  death  of  1606 
Henry  III.,  the  Cardinal  was  proclaimed  King 
by  the  League  under  the  title  of  Charles  X. 

These  conflicting  claims  could  only  be  decided 
by  war.  The  Leaguers,  under  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  were  defeated  by  Henry  at  the  battle 
of  Ivry,  ^larch  14th,  1590.' 

To  remove  the  objection  which  the  majority 
of  his  subjects  had  to  him  as  a  Protestant, 
Henry  formalh-  became  a  Roman  Catholic  at 
St.  Denis,  July  25th,  1593.  This  act  secured 
the  general  recognition  of  his  title  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he  was  crowned  King  of  France, 
at  Chartres,  February  27th,  1594,  although  the 
war  against  him  was  still  continued  b>-  the 
League  in  alliance  with  Spain. 

In  spite  of  his  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  Henry  remained  the  great  protector  of  the 
Protestants,  and  on  April  13th,  1598,  published 
the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  next 
month  concluded  a  peace  with  the  League  and 
Spain. 

This  ended  the  civil  wars,  calleil  the  Wars  of 
the  Huguenots. 

The  first  of  these  was  caused  b>'  the  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots  at  Vassy,  in  1562. 

The  second,  in  1567,  was  known  as  the  Con- 

'For  a  graphic  accmuit  of  this  battle  see  Motley's  United  Nether- 
lands. Vol.  3.  i)p.  50-57,  and  Lord  Macaulay's  stirring  poem 
"Ivry"  in  which  occur  the  well  known  lines: 

"Hurrahl  Hurrah!  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war, 
"Hurrahl  Hurrah!  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre." 
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1606  spiracy  of  Meaux.  The  Huguenots  rose  in 
revolt,  besieged  Paris,  and  fought  the  indecisive 
battle  of  St.  Denis. 

The  third  war  broke  out  the  next  year.  The 
Huguenots  were  defeated  at  Jarnac  and  their 
leader,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  killed.  They 
Avere  again  defeated  at  Moncontour.  This  war 
ended  in  1570,  the  Huguenots  securing  many 
privileges  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains. 

The  fourth  civil  war  broke  out  in  1572,  in 
consequence  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
This  was  ended  by  the  Edict  of  Boulogne  in 
1573,  in  which  fresh  concessions  were  made  to 
the  Protestants. 

The  fifth  civil  war  arose  in  1574,  when,  on 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.  his  brother  Henry  HI. 
succeeded  him. 

The  sixth  civil  war  broke  out  in  1577,  and 
was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Bergerac. 

The  seventh  civil  war,  called  "the  Gallants' 
War",  broke  out  in  1579,  and  ended  the  next 
year. 

The  eighth  civil  war,  known  as  "the  war  of 
the  three  Henrys,''  that  is,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
Henry  of  Guise,  and  Henry  III.,  broke  oat  in 
1585. 

The  ninth  civil  war  was  that  in  1589,  between 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  League,  which  op- 
posed his  claim  to  the  Crown.  Seven  years 
later  the  League  was  dissolved.  Henry's  victory 
was  complete. 
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These  wars  steadily  increased  the  power  of  1606 
the  Huguenots,  who  attained  their  greatest  con- 
sideration and  inflaence  when  Henry  IV.     be- 
came the  monarch  of  France. 

Before  his  rise,  however,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.,  and  of  Charles  IX.,  that  is,  in  1554 
and  1562;  the  French  had  begun,  under  Hugue- 
not leadersliip,  the  colonization  of  America,  in 
defiance  of  the  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Their  first  settlement  was  in  Brazil.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Portugese.  The  next  was  in 
Florida.     It  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards. 

Driven  out  of  the  South,  the  French  went  to 
the  North,  occupied  Acadia  and  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  founded  a  Roman 
Catholic  Colony,  and,  in  1613,  were  attacked 
by  the  Virginians. 

This  year,  1606,  they  began,  under  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  one  of  their  most  notable  achieve- 
ments, the  founding  of  the  city  of  Quebec. 

Although  destined  later  to  come  into  a  long 
and  blood>'  struggle  with  the  English  in  America, 
the  government  of  France  in  1606,  with  Henry 
on  the  throne,  could  have  looked  with  no  dis- 
favor on  the  Protestant  settlement  of  Virginia. 
During  his  reign  we  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  France,  though  it  was  the  law  there  that 
no  Protestant  could  be  King  of  that  country, 
while  in  England  it  was  the  law  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  should  be  King  there. 

It  was  quite  different,  of  course,  with  Spain, 
strongly  fortified  to  the  south  of  us  at  St. 
Augustine,  founded  by  Menendez,  in  1565,  and 
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1606  in  full  possession  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America,  the  whole  power  of  which  was  wielded 
by  our  opponent,  Philip  III. 

In  Germany  a  meeting  of  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Austria  decrees  that  Rudolph  II.,  for 
liis  incapacity,  should  resign  the  government  to 
his  brother  Mathias,  and  relinquish  all  his 
lands,  except  Bohemia. 

In  Poland  there  was  a  serious  revolt  this  year 
of  the  nobles  against  Sigismund  III.,  a  Swedish 
prince  who  had  been  elected  King  of  Poland. 
Its  principal  cause  was  the  marriage  of  the  King, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Diet  of  Poland,  to 
two  Austrian  princesses,  sisters,  daughters  of  the 
Archduke  Charles.  The  second  was  married 
after  the  death  of  the  first. 

These  marriages  were  in  violation  of  the  Pacta 
Conventa,  a  set  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Kingdom  imposed  upon  the  King  by  the  nobles. 
Poland  was  Catholic,  but  many  of  its  people 
were  Protestant.  Sigismund  was  unceasing  in 
his  efforts  to  extirpate  Protestantism  from  his 
dominions.  The  consequence  was  that  military 
revolts  and  religious  tumults  were  frequent  dur- 
ing his  reign. 

The  year  1606  is  given  as  the  end  of  the 
golden  age  in  Poland.  At  that  time  there  was 
universal  religious  toleration,  and  Protestantism 
was  widely  spread.  Many  of  the  chief  nobility 
were  Calvinists. 
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All  this,  however,  was  to  pass  away  under  lOOG 
the  great  Jesuit  reaction  which  began  soon 
afterwards.  Long  before  this  time,  in  the 
market  places  of  Posen  and  Cracow,  those  of 
the  reformed  religion  had  been  burned  at  the 
stake. 

Persecution  again  now  set  in  and  lasted  a 
long  time.  No  Protestant  could  be  king.  On 
the  death,  ninety  years  later,  of  the  great 
Sobieski,  he  who  turned  back  the  Moslem  inva- 
sion of  Europe  by  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
before  Vienna,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was 
elected  King  to  succeed  him,  had  to  abjure 
Protestantism  in  order  to  qualify  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne.' 

In  Spain  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  bribe 
Philip  III.  and  his  ministers,  to  restore  the 
Court  to  Madrid.  It  had  gone  to  Valladolid  in 
1601. 

In  Russia,  Gregory  Otrepief,  a  young  friar, 
pretended  to  be  Dmitri,  otherwise  called,  Deme- 
trius, the  second  son  of  Ivan  IV.,  Tzar  of 
Russia,  known  in  history  as  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

The  real  Demetrius  had  been  assassinated  by 
Boris,  the  usurper,  to  prepare  his  way  to  the 
throne  then  occupied  by  the  elder  brother  of 
Demetrius,  Feodor,  a  weak  ruler,  aU  power 
being  exercised  by  Boris.  On  his  death  Boris 
succeeded  in  ascending  the  throne. 

'Encyclopaedia  Britaimica,  Poland. 
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1606  The  pretender  claimed  that  another  child,  who 
had  been  substituted  in  his  place,  was  the  person 
who  had  been  assassinated,  and  that  he  was 
the  real  son  of  Ivan  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne. 

His  pretensions  were  supported  by  the  arms 
of  Poland.  His  success  astonished  the  Russians 
who  invited  him  to  the  throne,  and  delivered 
into  his  hands  Feodor,  the  reigning  Tzar,  son  of 
Boris,  who  was  then  dead,  and  all  his  family. 
They  were  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  partisans 
of  the  pretender.  Within  thirty  days  after  his 
success  in  mounting  the  throne,  he  so  offended 
various  classes,  that  the  nobles  organized  a 
revolt,  and,  at  night  attacked  the  Kremlin, 
which  had  been  left  unguarded.  Otrepief  was 
thrown  out  of  a  window  and  stabbed  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace.  Basmanof  who  de- 
fended him  was  killed  at  his  side. 

They  took  the  two  corpses,  put  ribald  masks 
on  their  faces,  and  exposed  them  on  the  place  of 
execution,  called  the  "Red  Place,"  from  the 
blood  which  flowed  there,  between  a  flute  and  a 
bag-pipe.  The  corpse  of  the  pretender  was  then 
burned,  the  ashes  put  in  a  cannon  and  blown 
to  the  winds.' 

"This  wonderful  plot  was  concocted  at 
Cracow, 2  and  seems  to  have  been  a  plan  of  the 
Jesuits  to  bring  over  the  Russians  to  the  Latin 
Church."^ 

'Rambaud's  History  of  Russia,  Vol.  1,  pp.  235-243. 
-Ancient  capital  of  Poland. 
■"Encyclopaedia  Brittannica,  Poland. 
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Dr.  Gilbert  discovers  the  power  of  electricity, 
and  the  nature  of  conductors  and  non-conduct- 
ors. 

Great  fire  in  Constantinople. 

Death  of  Justus  Lipsius,  the  Flemish  philolo- 
gist, critic,  and  editor  of  Tacitus,  aged  79. 

Birth  of  Corneille  and  Rembrant. 

Australia  discovered  by  Torres,  a  Spaniard. 

The  Inquisition  continues  its  terrible  per- 
secutions. 


1606 


Some  of  the  persons  of  especial  note  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time  were  Shakespeare,  Ben  John- 
son, Francis  Beaumont,  John  Fletcher,  Philip 
Massinger,  dramatists;  Francis  Bacon;  Inigo 
Jones,  an  architect;  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, James'  principal  minister;  and  Robert 
Carr,  the  King's  favorite. 


Coaches  and  Wagons. 


A  Portion  of  Windsor  Castle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  "First  Planters"  Land  on 
Virginia  Soil. 


THE  spot  on  wliich  the  voyagers  landed  they  1607 
later  named  Cape  Henry,  hi  honor  of  the 
King's  eldest  son,  "oiu"  most  noble  prince," 
they  called  him,  an  attractive  and  promising 
youth,  who,  had  he  lived  to  succeed  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  England,  would  probably  have 
saved  his  country  from  the  bloody  revolution 
which,  in  the  next  reign,  was  to  sweep  over  it. 

Mr.  Wingfield,  Captain  Gosnold,  Captain 
Ne^^TJort,  Captain  Gabriel  Ai-cher,  Captain 
George  Percy,  and  twenty-eight  others,  landed, 
taking  the  precaution  to  carry  then-  arms  with 
them. 

"The  show  of  the  land  there",  says  Smith,  is  a 
white,  hilly  sand,  like  unto  the  Downs,  and 
along  the  shores  great  plenty  of  pines  and  firs."' 

The  cape  opposite  to  Cape  Henry,  spoken  of 
by  them,  as  the  North  Cape,  they  called  Cape 
Charles  "in  honor  of  the  worthy  Duke  of  York", 
the  King's  second  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
however,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry,  as 
Charles  I. 

They  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  gave  any  other 
name  to  the  great  bay  on  whose  southern  shores 
they  now  were,  than  the  Indian  name — the 
Chesapeake,  the  Mother  of  Waters,  as  we  have 
heard  that  the  word  meant,  although  Smith 
says  the  name  of  the  bay  was  taken  from  the 
country  of  the  Chesapeaks.'    This  is  also  said 

'Cedars. 

'Smith's  Description  of  Va.,  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1692:  Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  423. 
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1607  to  mean  great  waters,  that  is,  the  Bay  and  the 
Ocean  which  surrounded  them. 

The  river  before  them,  on  which  they  were  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  their  colony,  they  named 
in  honor  of  the  King  himself.  The  Indian  name 
of  the  river  was  the  "Powhatan  according  to 
the  name  of  a  principal  country  which  lyeth 
upon  it."' 

This  country  also  gave  its  name  to  the  office 
of  the  ruler.  It  was  the  upper  part  near  the 
falls,  where  the  town  of  Powhatan  stood. 

This  party  stayed  on  shore  all  day,  recreating 
themselves,  no  doubt  greatly  enjoying  the  relief 
from  the  confinement  on  ship-board,  and  viewing 
with  interest  the  promised  land  which  they  had 
come  over  the  sea  to  take  possession  of  and 
to  hold  for  England. 

Nothing  had  happened  during  the  day  to 
indicate  that  they  were  going  to  be  attacked, 
but  Percy  tells  us  that:  "At  night,  when  we 
were  going  aboard,  there  came  the  savages 
creeping  upon  all  four,  from  the  hills,  like  bears, 
with  their  bows  in  their  mouths,  charged  us  very 
desperately  in  the  faces,  hurt  Captain  Gabriel 
Archer  in  both  his  hands,  and  a  sailor^  in  two 
places  of  his  body  very  dangerous.  After  they 
had  spent  their  arrows,  and  felt  the  sharpness 

'Smith's  Description  of  Va.,  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1692;  Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol,  XVIII,  p.  42.3. 

-Matthew  Morton.  Smith's  True  Relation,  p.  3.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  his  serious  wounds  received  here,  that  the 
name  Morton's  Bay  was  then  given  to  the  water  west  of  Cape 
Henrj-.    It  is  now  called  Lynnhaven  Baj-. 
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of  our  shot,  they  retired  into  the  woods  -witli  a  1607 
great  noise,  and  so  left  us." 

Studley  and  Todkill  tell  us  that  there  were 
only  five  of  the  savages  who  made  this  attack.' 

These  few  Indians  who  attacked  thirty-three 
enemies,  were,  no  doubt,  C'hesapeaks,  whose 
principal  \illage  was  on  Lynnhaven  River,  only 
a  short  distance  from  where  the  first  landing 
was  made.  The  "hills"  mentioned,  were  the 
intei'esting  sand  dunes  at  Cape  Henry.  The 
"great  noise"  which  they  heard  was  the  war- 
whoop.  The>"  were  destined  to  hear  that  again 
and  again. 

It  would  seem  that  at  the  time  of  this  attack, 
which  the  Indians  adroitly  deferred  making 
until  the  disorder  inxohed  in  embarking  for 
the  vessels  took  place,  Captain  Newport  had 
already  returned  to  his  ship,  and  when  the 
attack  \\-as  made  he  assisted  those  on  shore  by  a 
cannon-shot  from  his  vessel.  = 

The  Fleet  ha\ing  been  placed  under  the  sole 
command  of  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  the 
King  made  elaborate  pro\"isions  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  put  them  in  writing, 
delivered  them,  duly  signed  and  sealed  and 
fastened  up  in  a  box,  to  Captains  Newport, 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  John  Ratcliffe. 

As  already  stated,  this  box  was  not  to  be 
opened  until  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
they  had  reached  Virginia.     These  instructions 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1686,  1705;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
pp.  407-8;  461. 

-Smith's  True  Relation,  page  3. 
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1607  contained  much  good  advice,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  keeping  peace  among  themselves,  in 
addition  to  working  out  a  general  scheme  of 
colonial  government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason  for  this 
order,  not  to  open  the  box  until  after  the  landing, 
was  to  prevent  any  conflict  of  authority  during 
the  voyage.  Captain  Newport  was  the  chief  in 
command  of  the  fleet  and  of  everj'  one  on  board 
the  three  vessels.  To  prevent  any  impairment 
of  his  authority,  no  one  was  to  know  who  had 
been  appointed  to  rule  the  Colony  on  land. 
Only  when  they  reached  their  destination  was 
this  to  be  known. 

The  night  of  their  arrival,  this  box  was  opened, 
and  the  orders  for  the  government  of  the  Colony 
were  read.  These  were  the  King's  plan  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  and  Instructions  of  the 
Council  in  England,  given  at  large  in  the 
Appendix.  These  papers  constituted  the  law  of 
the  land  for  them. 

By  the  appointment  of  the  Virginia  Council 
in  England,  the  Council  in  Virginia  was  to  con- 
sist of  the  following: 

Master  Edward  Maria  Wingfield ; 

Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold; 

Captain  John  Smith; 

Captain  Christopher  Newport; 

Captain  John  Ratcliffe; 

Captain  John  Martin,  and 
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Captain  George  Kendall.  1607 

These   appointments    appear   to   have    been 

made  by  regularly  executed,  formal  commissions 

from  the  Council  Resident  in  England. 

The  Captains  of  the  three  ships  were  all 
retained  in  authority  and  four  others  added. 

Captain  Smith  was  at  this  time  under  arrest 
for  the  mutiny  on  the  way  over.  His  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  Council  was  no  doubt  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  him,  as  it  was  embar- 
rassing to  the  others. 

Having  a  representative  of  so  conspicuous  a 
family  in  the  annals  of  England  as  Percy  to 
choose  to  put  among  these  Councilors,  we  can- 
not well  understand  the  action  of  the  Council 
Resident  in  England,  itself  an  aristocratic 
body,  choosing,  in  preference  to  him,  Captain 
John  Smith,  unless  it  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  Council  had 
been  fixed  and  determined  upon  before  Captain 
George  Percy  joined  the  expedition.  Had  he 
been  in  the  Council  instead  of  Smith,  we  think 
the  whole  course  of  the  early  Mstory  of  the 
Colon}-  would  ha\-e  been  different — more  har- 
monious and  more  successful. 

As  soon  as  the  Colonists  had  any  opportunity 
of  selecting  their  own  President,  they  turned  at 
once  to  the  two  leading  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
panj-.  Captain  Francis  West  and  Captain  George 
Percv. 
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1607  This  seems  to  have  been  as  far  as  they  went  in 
the  formation  of  the  government  of  the  Colony 
at  this  time.  No  location  for  the  settlement 
having  yet  been  made,  and  the  voyage  not 
being  at  an  end  until  then,  nothing  further  was 
done.  Captain  Newport  thus  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  company  in  full  command. 

The  Councilors  thus  appointed  were  to  choose 
one  of  their  body  to  be  President  "for  a  year, 
who  with  the  Council  should  govern.  Matters 
of  moment  were  to  be  examined  by  a  jury,  but 
determined  by  the  major  part  of  the  Council, 
in  which  the  President  had  two  voices.'" 

The  members  of  the  company,  the  gentlemen 
as  well  as  the  others,  had  no  vote  on  anything. 
They  had  no  voice  in  electing  either  the  Coun- 
cil or  the  President.  They  were  nded  by  an 
oligarchy  who  were  put  over  them  by  the  King, 
and  their  power  extended  to  capital  punishment. 

How  little  could  one  of  these  Councilors  have 
imagined  that  this  great  power  which  he  was  to 
wield  in  conjunction  with  the  others,  would  be 
invoked  against  him,  and  soon  cost  him  his  life! 

The  term  "Planters"  used  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  meant  those  who  went  over  in 
person  in  order  to  stay  in  Virginia.  = 

The  fleet  had  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
keep  together  during  the  voyage.  It  was  far 
different  with  some  other  vessels  which  later 

iQxford  Tract,  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1705;  Glasgow  Edition, 
Vol.  XVIII,  p.  461. 

^New  Britain.  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Volume 
1,  p.  272. 


Portable  Fire-arms. 

Were  first  used  in  1430.  "The  hand-cannon  and  the  hand- 
gun were  Httle  better  than  tubes  of  brass  fitted  on  a  piece  of 
wood.and  fired  with  a  match  held  in  the  hand.  In  a  French 
translation  of  Quintus  Curtius,  written  in  1468,  and  preserved 
amongst  the  Burney  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  we  find 
the  earliest  representation  of  hand  fire-arms  which  are  known. 
The  above  is  a  copy  of  part  of  an  illumination  in  this  volume. 

"The  arquebus  conveyed  the  match  to  the  pan  by  a  trigger. 
This  was  the  first  great  improvement  in  portable  fire-arms. 
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set  out  together  from  England  for  "\'irginia,  as  1607 
we  shall  see.  All  may  be  said  to  have  gone 
faii-ly  Avell.  except  for  the  two  mutinies  and  the 
fact  that  the  voyage  had  taken  too  long.  Fom- 
months  and  eight  days  had  passed  since  they 
left  England,  and  much  more  of  the  provisions 
had  been  consumed  than  they  had  expected. 
This  proved  to  be  a  serious  matter. 


r^"--, 


"The  musquet  was  a  Spanish  invention.  It  is  said  to  have 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  Feb.  24th, 
1526,  near  Pavia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lombardy  ,  and  to 
have  contributed  in  an  especial  manner  to  decide  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  Its  use  seems,  however,  for  a  while  to  have  been 
confined. ' ' 


CHAPTER  VII 
The  Choice  of  a  Capital 


WE  follow    again     noA\-    Captain    Percy's  1607 
account : 

"The  seventh  and  twentieth  day  we  began 
to  build  up  our  shallop.'  The  gentlemen  and 
soldiers  marched  eight  miles  up  into  the  land. 
We  could  not  see  a  savage  in  all  that  march.  We 
came  to  a  place  where  they  had  made  a  great 
fire,  and  had  been  newly  roasting  oysters.  When 
they  perceived  our  coming,  they  fled  away  to  the 
mountains, =  and  left  many  of  the  o\'sters  in  the 
fire.  We  ate  some  of  the  oysters,  which  were 
very  large  and  delicate  in  taste."' 

The  country  near  Cape  Henry  is  complicated 
by  water-courses.  Just  where  they  went  on 
this  eight  miles  march  we  can  onh'  conjecture, 
as  no  names  were  gi\en  by  them  to  anything 
which  could  still  guide  us. 

If  the\'  went  in  a  southwest  direction  from 
the  Cape,  through  the  Desert,  crossing  the 
water  connecting  Broad  Bay  with  Linkhorn 
Bay,  or  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eastern 
Branch  of  Lynnhaven  River,  the  eight  miles 
would  have  taken  them  a  little  beyond  London 
Bridge. 

If  they  marched  up  the  western  side  of  the 
Western  Branch  of  Lynnhaven,  the  eight  miles 
would  ha\e  taken  them  a  little  south  of  Kemps- 
viUe. 

That  the  Indians,  when  the\-  saw  them  com- 
ing, "fled  away  to  the  mountains,"  that  is,  the 

'A  boat  suited  to  go  in  shallow  water. 

-There  are  no  mountains  in  this  part  of  the  State.  He  refers  to 
the  sand  hills  at  Cape  Henry. 

'This  is  the  first  reference  we  have  to  the  celebrated  Lynnhaven 
ovsters. 
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1607  Cape  Henry  sand  dunes,  makes  us  conclude  that 
it  was  the  first  direction,  the  one  to  London 
Bridge,  which  they  took. 

The  "shallop"  which  they  proceeded  so 
promptly  to  "build  up,"  was  not  a  flat  bottomed 
row-boat,  but  a  good  sized  little  vessel,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  a  crew  of  twenty-three 
men  to  cruise  in  it  for  several  days.  From  the 
terms  used  in  the  statements  that  they  began 
to  "build  up"  "our  shallop,"  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  launched  on  the  second  day  after  their 
arrival,  it  would  seem  that  this  vessel  must  have 
been  brought  over  in  parts  ready  to  be  put 
together  on  their  arrival.  How,  otherwise,  with 
no  manufactured  lumber  here  to  make  use  of, 
could  they  have  accomplished  such  a  work  in 
less  than  two  days? 

"The  twenty-eighth  day  we  launched  our 
shallop,  the  Captain  and  some  gentlemen  went 
in  her,  and  discovered  up  the  bay.'  We  found 
a  river  on  the  south  side  running  into  the  main; 
we  entered  it  and  found  it  very  shoal  water, 
not  for  any  boats  to  swim.  We  went  further 
into  the  bay,"  that  is,  crossed  Hampton  Roads, 
"and  saw  a  plains  plot  of  groundnvhere  we  went 
inland,  and  found  the  place  five  miles  in  com- 
pass, without  either  bush  or  tree.  We  saw 
nothing  there  but  a  canoe,  which  was  made  out 

'He  means  the  mouth  of  the  James,  or  Hampton  Roads,  as  we 
call  it. 
-Level. 
^On  the  north  side  toward  Hampton. 
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of  a  whole  tree,  which  was  five  and  forty  foot  1607 
long  by  the  rule.  Upon  this  plot  of  ground 
\\e  got  good  store  of  mussels  and  oysters  which 
lay  on  the  ground  as  thick  as  stones.  We 
opened  some  of  them,  and  found  in  many  of 
them  pearls." 

The  river  on  the  south  side  referred  to,  was 
the  Elizabeth,'  and  the  large  open  area  is  no 
doubt  the  cleared  land  which  we  are  told  amount- 
ed to  some  two  thousand  acres  near  Hampton. 

"We  marched  some  three  or  four  miles  further 
into  the  woods,  where  we  saw  great  smokes  of 
fire.  We  marched  to  those  smokes  and  found 
that  the  sa\ages  had  been  there  burning  do^^'n 
the  grass,  as  we  thought  either  to  make  their 
plantation  there,  or  else  to  gi\e  signs  to  bring 
their  forces  together,  and  so  to  give  us  battle. 

"We  past  through  excellent  ground  full  of 
flowers  of  di\ers  kinds  and  coloi's,  and  as  goodly 
trees  as  I  have  seen,  as  cedar,  cypress,  and  other 
kinds.  Going  a  little  further  we  came  into  a 
little  plat  of  ground  full  of  fine  and  beautiful 
strawberries,  four  times  bigger  and  better  than 
ours  in  England.  All  this  march  we  could 
neither  see  savage  nor  town.  When  it  grew  to 
be  towards  night,  we  stood  back  to  our  ships. 
We  sounded  and  found  it  shallow  water  for  a 
great  wax,  ^\hich  put  us  out  of  all  hopes  for 
getting  higher  with  our  ships,  which  rode  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river." 

'The  "brook  of  Chis-ap-tack"  this  body  of  water  seems  to  have 
been  called.  Smith's  Description  of  Va.,  1  Purchas,  Vol.  4, 
page  1692,  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVI II,  p.  423. 
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1607  "We  rowed  over  to  a  point  of  land,  where 
we  found  a  channel,  and  sounded  six,  eight, 
ten  or  twelve  fathoms;  which  put  us  in  good 
comfort.  Therefore  we  named  that  point  of 
land  Cape  Comfort."  i 

The  next  day  they  sailed  back  to  Cape  Henry. 
"The  nine  and  twentieth  day  we  set  up  a 
cross  at  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  named  that  place 
Cape  Henry. "^ 

In  the  light  of  this  clear  and  natural  state- 
ment, Captain  Smith's  account  of  the  naming  of 
these  capes  is  in  full  keeping  with  his  self- 
laudatory  and  egotistical  account  of  Virginia's 
origin. 

Here  is  the  way  he  dedicates  his  description 
of  New  England,  in  1616,  to  Prince  Charles: 
"Sir:  So  favorable  was  your  most  renowned  and 
memorable  brother, Prince  Henry,  to  all  generous 
designs,  that  in  my  discovery  of  Virginia,  I 
presumed  to  call  two  nameless  headlands  after 
my  sovereign's  heirs.  Cape  Henry  and  Cape 
Charles,"''  &c.,  &c. 

"My"  discovery  of  Virginia:  Neither  Cap- 
tain Amadas  nor  Captain  Barlow,  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  nor  Captain  Ralph  Lane  ever  pretend- 
ed that  they  had  discovered  Virginia.  To  say 
nothing  of  earlier  transactions,  one  would  think 
from   this   statement   of   Smith   that    no   such 

'This  name  is  still  retained — Old  Point  Conifort,  or  shorter, 
Old  Point,  the  site  of  Fortress  Monroe.  But  the  word  Conifort  is 
generally  dropped. 

-Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  921. 

^A  Description  of  Xew  England.  Force's  Historical  Tracts, 
Vol,  2,  No.  1,  Dedication. 


Charles  Stuart, 

after  whom  the  Cape  was  named,  son  of  James  I.    He  was 

King  of  Virginia  from  April  6th,  1625, 

to  January  30th,  1649. 


i 


I 
1 


Henry  Stuart,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Eldest  son  of  King  James  I., 

After  whom  Cape  Henry  is  named. 

He  would  have  been  King  of  England,  but 

died  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 

and  his  brother  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

From  the  painting  of  I.  Oliver.    Pubhshed  by  Cornish 
&  Co.,  1813. 
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thing  as  the  Roanoke  Island  Colony,  only  a  1607 
few  miles  south  of  these  capes,  and  which  was 
as  much  a  part  of  Virginia  as  the  James  River 
valley,  had  ever  existed;  and  that  Virginia  re- 
mained to  be  discovered  by  Smith,  who  was 
not  even  a  captain  of  any  of  the  Company's 
vessels  in  which  he  had  been  brought  over. 

Captain  Smith's  imagination  was  lively,  but 
his  memory  was  poor.  When  he  wrote  this  in 
1616,  he  forgot  that  he  had  written  in  his 
"True  Relation",  in  1608,  when  they  were  pro- 
posing in  the  absence  of  Newport,  to  make  the 
voyage  of  discovery  beyond  the  Falls,  after 
Captain  Nelson's  arrival,  that  besides  other 
reasons,  it  would  be  improper  to  do  this  because 
of  "the  wrong  we  should  do  to  Captain  Newport, 
to  whom  only  all  discoveries  did  belong,  and  to 
no  other."' 

My  "discovery"  of  Virginia.  This,  of  course, 
displaces  even  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci. 
We  wonder  what  it  was  that  restrained  him 
from  also  asserting  that  it  was  he,  and  not 
Queen  EUzabeth,  who  named  the  country  Vir- 
ginia. 

iSIy  discovery  "of  Virginia".  Smith  does  not 
speak  of  it  as  his  discoveries  in  Virginia,  such 
as  his  discovery  in  the  voyage  up  the  Chica- 
hominy  River,  or  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
so  forth,  but  claims  discovery  of  the  country 
itself. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  Cliaries  Deane's  reprint,  Boston, 
1866,  p.  66. 
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1607  The  names  of  these  capes  were  given  during 
the  period  when  Smith  was  under  arrest,  and 
not  allowed  so  much  as  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
seven  councilors.  Yet  he  says  he  it  was  who 
named  them.' 

But  one  part  of  Captain  Smith's  statement  is 
undoubtedly  true.  We  thoroughly  agree  with 
him  about  it — he  certainly  did  presume. 

The  cross  Avas  probably  erected  on  the  high 
point  where  the  old  stone  lighthouse  is  yet 
standing. 

The  planting  of  the  cross  was  the  regular 
procedure  to  show  to  all  others  who  might  follow 
them  that  a  Christian  nation  had  been  there  and 
claimed  the  country.  An  inscription  suitable  to 
the  occasion  was  no  doubt  also  affixed  to  the 
wood  of  the  cross,  as  was  done  in  other  cases. 

The  royal  character  of  this  attempt  is  illus- 
trated in  the  names  which  were  given  to  the 
most  important  places.  The  great  river  was 
named  the  James ;  the  capital  was  named  James 
City;  one  cape  was  named  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  King's  sons;  the  other  cape  in  honor  of  the 
other  son. 

'On  the  familiar  old  map  of  Virginia,  which  is  difficult  enough  to 
read,  and  disfigured  by  one  of  iSmith's  absurd  ))ictures  relating  to 
the  Indians,  he  again  claims  to  have  "discovered"  the  country; 
and,  apparently,  to  make  sure  that  he  would  file  an  earlier  claim 
than  anv  one  else,  he  dates  it  1606,  when  he  never  saw  the  country 
until  1607. 


Elizabeth  Stuart, 

Eldest  daughter  of  King  James  I. 

It  was  in  her  honor  that  "the  ancient  general  Borough," 
which  was  at  first  called  Ke-cough-tan,  was.  by  the  Virginia 
Company,  renamed  Elizabeth  City.  This  name  of  the  Bor- 
ough later  became  that  of  EUzabeth  City  County,  when  the 
County  system  superseded  the  Boroughs,  or  Corporations, 
as  they  were  also  called.  And  the  salt  water  "river"  which 
lay  in  its  ancient  southern  portion,  that  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James,  a  part  of  which  is  now  Norfolk  County,  follow- 
ing the  name  of  the  Borough,  Corporation  or  County,  in 
which  it  lay,  also  became  known  as  the  EUzabeth  River. 


4 


It  is  on  this  river  that  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  are  situ- 
ated. 

In  1613,  this  Princess  married  Frederick,  the  son  of  Fred- 
erick IV.,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  Union.  He  was 
Elector  Palatine,  that  is,  a  ruler  of  one  of  the  former  German 
states  in  the  region  of  the  Rhine. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  son  of  Matthias,  King  of 
Bohemia,  was  rejected  by  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  and 
they  chose  the  husband  of  this  lady,  who  was  also  the  head 
of  the  German  Protestant  Union,  to  be  King  of  Bohemia. 
His  title  was  Frederick  V.  EUzabeth  Stuart  thus  became 
Queen  of  Bohemia. 

War  followed  this  election,  and  Frederick  was  defeated 
at  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  on  November  8th, 
1620,  and  lost  thereby  not  only  Bohemia  but  also  his  heredi- 
tary dominions.  A  terrible  vengeance  was  Inflicted  on  the 
conquered  Protestants,  and  in  1627,  Bohemia  was  declared 
a  purely  CathoUc  country  and  an  hereditary  Kingdom  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Queen  became  an  exile,  and  was  a  vTidow  in  1632. 
She  settled  in  England  in  1660,  after  the  Restoration  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  died  in  London,  on  February  13th,  1662. 

From  her,  through  her  granddaughter,  Sophia  Dorothea, 
of  Zelle,  who  married  George  I.,  is  descended  the  present 
reigning  family  of  England. 


(^£€l/7yT.a^^4^    ^t^      <^i'Z^«p^::^i-5^    .^;^^--2J-^*t-', 


J^%4Xtr^  •^'^n.eat^Y  ^^^  J^  /T/. 
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These  names  have  endured,  but  they  gave  1607 
other  royal  names  wliich  have  passed  away. 
The  York  River  they  called  Prince  Henry 
River;  the  Rappahannock  they  called  after  King 
James'  wife,  Queen  Anne  River;  and  the  Poto- 
mac they  also,  at  another  time,  called  the  Pem- 
broke, in  honor  of  \\^illiam  Herbert,  the  third 
Earl  of  Pembroke. ' 

We  cannot  belie^•e  that  any  great  amount  of 
personal  love  or  admiration  for  the  Scottish 
King,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  Ehzabeth,  dictated  these  names. 
It  was  rather  in  recognition  of  his  connection 
with,  and  headship  of,  this  movement,  that  they 


The  whole  fleet  now  moves  up  the  James, 
increased  to  four  vessels  by  the  addition  of  the 
shallop. 

"Thirtieth  day,  we  came  with  our  ships  to 
Cape  Comfort;-  where  we  saw  five  savages 
running  on  the  shore.  Presently  the  Captain 
caused  the  shallop  to  be  manned,  so,  ro\^ing  on 
the  shore,  the  Captain  called  them  in  sign  of 
friendship.  But  they  were  at  first  very  timer- 
some,  until  they  saw  the  Captain  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart.  Upon  that  they  laid  doAvn  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  came  boldly  to  us,  making 
signs  to  come  ashore  to  their  to\\Ti,  which  is 
called  by  the  savages  Ke-cough-tan.* 

'Map  of  America,  Genesis  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  1,  p.  457. 
^Old  Point. 
'At  once. 

*Near  the  site  of  Hampton.  Presumably  the  same  as  the 
Check-o-tanke,  on  TyndaU'.'^  map. 
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1607  "We  coasted'  to  their  town,  rowing  over=  a 
ri\er=  running  into  the  main/  where  these  sav- 
ages^ swam  over  with  their  bows  and  arrows  in 
their  mouths. 

"When  we  came  over  to  the  other  side,  there 
were  man}'  of  the  other  savages  which  directed 
us  to  their  town,  where  we  were  entertained  by 
them  very  kindly.  When  we  came  first  a  land, 
they  made  a  doleful  noise,  laying  their  faces  to 
the  ground,  scratching  the  earth  with  their 
nails.  We  did  think  they  had  been  at  their 
idolatry. « 

"When  they  had  ended  their  ceremonies,  they 
went  into  their  houses  and  brought  out  mats 
and  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  chiefest  of  them 
sat  all  in  rank.  The  meanest  sort  brought  us 
such  dainties  as  they  had,  and  of  their  bread, 
which  they  make  of  their  maiz  or  genna  wheat. 

"They  would  not  suffer  us  to  eat  unless  we 
sat  down,  which  we  did  on  a  mat  right  against' 
them. 

"After  we  were  all  satisfied  they  gave  us  of 
their  tobacco,  which  they  took  in  a  pipe  made 
artificially  of  earth  as  ours  are,  but  far  bigger, 
with  the  bowl  fashioned  together  with  a  piece 
of  fine  copper. 

"After  they  had  feasted  us  they  showed  us, 
in  welcome,  their  manner  of  dancing,  which  was 

'Sailed  or  rowed  along  the  coast. 
^Across  the  mouth  of. 
'Hampton  Creek. 

'Hampton  Roads,  the  mouth  of  the  James. 
''The  five  they  had  seen  on  the  shore. 

"That  is,  they  believed  the  Indians  were  worshiping  them,  the 
Englishmen,  as  divinities. 
'Opposite  to,  or  facing  them. 
sMade  with  art;  skilfully. 
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in  this  fashion:  one  of  the  savages  standing  in  1607 
the  midst  singing,  beating  one  hand  against 
another,  all  the  rest  dancing  about  him, 
shouting,  howling  and  stamping  against  the 
ground,  with  many  antic  tricks  and  faces,  like 
so  many  wolves  or  devils. 

"One  thing  of  them  I  observed;  when  they 
were  in  their  dance,  they  kept  stroke  with  their 
feet  just  one  with  another,  but  with  their  heads, 
hands,  faces  and  bodies  every  one  of  them  had  a 
several  gesture.  So  they  continued  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour.  When  they  ended  their 
dance  the  Captain  gave  them  beads  and  other 
trifling  jewels." 

No  record  is  preserved  of  anything  they  did 
during  the  first  three  days  of  May.  These  were 
spent,  probably,  in  part  at  Ki-cough-tan,  and 
leisurely  sailing  up  the  James,  because  the  next 
place  mentioned  was  up  that  river,  several 
miles  beyond  Jamestown. 

"The  fourth  day  of  May,  we  came  to  the 
King,  or  Wer-o-wance  of  Pas-pa-hegh : '  when 
thej'  entertained  us  with  much  welcome.  An 
old  savage  made  a  long  oration,  ^  making  a  foul 
noise,  uttering  his  speech  with  a  vehement 
action,  but  we  knew  little  what  they  meant. 

"Whilst   we  were  in  company  with  the  Pas- 

'A  village  about  seven  miles  further  up  the  river  than  .James- 
town, which  they  had  passed.  They  were  to  hear  a  great  deal 
about  Pas-pa-hegh. 

-Could  this  speech  have  been  understood  and  preserved,  it 
would  be  found,  most  probably,  full  of  the  iuetaphor  and  imagery 
in  which  they  loved  to  clothe  their  thoughts. 
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1607  pa-hegh,  the  Wer-o-wance  of  Rap-a-han-na' 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  his 
canoe.  He  seemed  to  take  displeasure  of  our 
being  with  the  Pas-pa-heghs.  He  would  fain 
have  had  us  come  to  his  town.  The  Captain 
was  unwilling,  seeing  that  the  day  was  so  far 
spent.  He  returned  back  to  his  ship  for  that 
night. 

"The  next  day,  being  the  fifth  of  May,  the 
Wer-o-wance  of  Rap-a-han-na  sent  a  messenger 
to  have  us  come  to  him.  We  entertained  the 
said  messenger,  and  gave  him  trifles  which 
pleased  him.  We  manned  our  shaUop  with 
muskets  and  targatiers,^  sufficently.  This  said 
messenger  guided  us  where  our  determination 
was  to  go. 

"When  we  landed,  the  Wer-o-wance  of  Rap- 
a-han-na  came  down  to  the  water  with  all  his 
train,  as  goodly  men  as  I  have  seen  of  savages  or 
Christians,  the  Wer-6-wance  coming  before  them 
plying  on  a  flute  made  of  a  reed,  with  a  crown 
of  deer's  hair  colored  red,  in  fasliion  of  a  rose, 
fastened  about  his  knot  of  hair,  and  a  great 
plate  of  copper  on  the  other  side  of  the  head, 
■with  two  long  feathers,  in  fashion  of  a  pair  of 
horns,  placed  in  the  midst  of  his  crown.  His 
body  was  painted  all  mth  crimson,  with  a  chain 
of  beads  about  his  neck,  his  face  painted  blue, 
besprinkled  with  silver  ore,  as  we  thought;  his 

'This  was  the  same  as  the  Tap-pa-han-nas,  or  Qui-yong-he-o- 
han-ocks,  which  tribe  lived  opposite  the  town  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  James. 

■'Shields. 
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eai"s  all  behung  with  bracelets  of  pearls,  and  in  1607 
either  ear  a  bird's  claw  through  it,  beset  with 
fine  copper  or  gold. 

"He  entertained  us  in  so  modest  a  proud 
fashion,  as  though  he  had  been  a  prince  of  civil 
government,  holding  his  countenance  without 
laughter,  or  any  such  ill  behavior.  He  caused 
his  mat  to  be  spread  on  the  ground,  where  he 
sat  down  with  a  great  majesty,  taking  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  the  rest  of  his  company  standing  about 
him. 

"After  he  had  rested  awhile  he  rose,  and  made 
signs  to  us  to  come  to  his  town.  He  went  fore- 
most, and  all  the  rest  of  his  people  and  ourselves 
followed  him  up  a  steep  hill,  where  his  palace  was 
settled.  We  passed  through  the  woods  in  fine' 
paths  having  most  pleasant  springs,  which 
issued  from  the  mountains.  =  We  also  went 
through  the  goodliest  corn-fields  that  ever  were 
seen  in  the  country.  When  we  came  to  Rap-a- 
han-na  town,  he  entertained  us  in  good  human- 
ity." = 

The  ships  were  now  well  up  into  the  country, 
fifty-five  miles  from  Cape  Henry,  and  had 
passed  far  beyond  the  site  of  Jamesto\vn. 

Nothing  is  told  us  of  what  they  did  on  the 
sLxth  and  seventh.  They  were  probably  spent 
at  Rap-a-han-na  town. 

"The  eighth  day  of  May  we  discovered  up  the 
Tivev.     We  landed  in  the  country  of  Ap-a-mat-i- 

'N  arrow. 

^Hills,  there  are  no  mountains  in  that  jjart  of  the  State. 
^Percy's  Account   in   Purchas,    his   Pilgrims.    Vol.   4,    1686-7; 
Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  409-411. 
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1607  ca.'  At  our  landing,  there  came  many  stout 
and  able  savages  to  resist  us,  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  in  a  most  warlike  manner,  with  the 
swords  at  their  backs  beset  with  sharp  stones, 
and  pieces  of  iron  able  to  cleave  a  man  in 
sunder.  Amongst  the  rest,  one  of  the  chiefest, 
standing  before  them  crosslegged,  with  his 
arrow  ready  in  his  bow  in  one  hand,  and  taking 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  the  other,  with  a  bold  utter- 
ing of  his  speech,  demanded  of  us  our  being 
there,  willing  us  to  be  gone.  We  made  signs 
of  peace,  which  they  perceived  in  the  end,  and 
let  us  land  in  quietness. "^ 

The  ships  were  now  as  far  up  the  river  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Appomattox. 

The  crews  probably  spent  the  ninth,  tenth 
and  eleventh  of  May  in  enjoying  themselves  by 
being  on  shore,  and  the  commanders  in  con- 
sidering the  availability  of  the  sites  they  had 
examined  and  the  one  where  they  then  were. 

They  decided  not  to  settle  at  this  point.  So 
they  prepared  to  go  back  down  the  ri\'er, 
passing  again  over  the  course  they  had  just 
come. 

In  doing  this,  they  passed  Jamestown  Island 
a  second  time,  without  selecting  it.  They  were 
favorably  impressed  with  a  point  of  land  a  few 
miles  below  it,  on  the  same  side,  and  came  near 
choosing  it  for  the  site  of  the  town.     It  has  ever 

'Probably  on  the  shore  of  Prince  George  County,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Appomattox  River. 

-Purchas,  Vol.  4,  page  1688;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp. 
411-412.     Percj''s  .iccount  still  being  followed. 
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since  been  kno^^^l  as  Archer's  Hope,  Captain  1607 
Gabriel  Archer  being  the  most  earnest  advocate 
for  its  selection.     Had  it  been  chosen,  the  fate 
of  the  Colony  might  have  been  happier  in  every 
way. 

It  was  thus  described : 

"The  twelfth  day  we  went  back  to  our  ships, 
and  discovered  a  point  of  land,  called  Ai-cher's 
Hope,  which  was  sufficient  with  a  little  labor 
to  defend  ourselves  against  any  enemy.  The 
soil  was  good  and  fruitful,  with  excellent  timber. 
There  are  also  great  store  of  vines  in  bigness  of  a 
man's  thigh,  running  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  in  great  abundance.  We  also  did  see 
many  squirrels,  conies,'  black-birds  with  crimson 
wings,  and  divers  other  birds  and  fowls  of 
divers  and  sundry  colors  of  crimson,  wachet,= 
yellow,  green,  murry,'  and  other  hues  naturally 
without  any  art  using.  We  found  store  of 
turkey  nests  and  many  eggs. 

"If  it  had  not  been  disliked  because  the  ship 
could  not  ride  near  the  shore,  we  had  settled 
there  to  all  the  Colony's  contentment. 

"The  thirteenth  day,  we  came  to  our  seating 
place  in  Pas-pa-hegh's  country,  some  eight 
miles  from  the  point  of  land  which  I  made  men- 
tion before;  where  our  ships  do  lie  so  near  the 
shore  that  they  are  moored  to  the  trees  in  six 
fathom  water."* 

'Rabbits. 

^Light  blue.     Blue  birds,  blue  jays,  etc. 

'A  reddish  brown.     Pheasants,  partridges,  thrushes,  wrens,  etc. 

*Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1688;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  412. 
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1607  William  Strachey  says  the  settlement  was  not 
made  by  Captain  Newport  at  Cape  Henry  nor 
at  Point  Comfort,  because  he  did  not  like  to 
inhabit  upon  so  open  a  road,  and  that  he 
went  up  the  river  "looking  out  for  the  most 
apt  and  securest  place,  as  well  for  his  company 
to  sit  down  in,  as  which  might  give  the  least 
cause  of  offence,  or  distaste  in  his  judgment, 
to  the  inhabitants."' 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  advised  by 
the  Council  in  England  to  go  well  up  into  the 
country,  as  being  better  suited  to  resist  an 
attack  by  Spain.  A  hundred  miles  or  so  up 
the  river  they  did  not  think  would  be  too 
high.= 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  the  town  was 
thus  not  unanimously  appro  ^■ed.  Wingfield 
seems  to  have  had  much  to  say  in  determining 
the  matter.  Smith  refers  to  the  controversy  as 
if  it  had  been  principally  between  Wingfield  and 
Gosnold. 

Captain  Gabriel  Archer  appears  to  have 
objected  to  this  location  so  much,  that  Wing- 
field states  it  as  the  first  reason  given  why 
Archer  quarrelled  mth  him,  and  later  on,  as- 
sisted in  deposing  him.  Gosnold  also  seriously 
opposed  this  location.  ; 

Smith  thought  the  site  "a  very  fit  place  for 
the  erecting  of  a  great  city."^ 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1752;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  5-1-55. 
^Instructions  etc.,  Post,  page     . 
^True  Relation,  page  4. 
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The  choice  was  not  good.  Archer  and  Gos-  1607 
nold  seem  to  have  had  the  better  judgment. '  A 
little  more  than  three  months  later,  Captain 
Gosnold  lay  on  his  death-bed.  His  thoughts 
may  have  turned  often  to  this  choice  of  location. 
It  probably  cost  him  his  life,  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  others,  and  retarded  and  hampered  the  whole 
movement  to  an  extent  we  cannot  calculate. 

But  yet,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  wrote  to 
Philip  that  they  said  they  could  not  disembark 
at  any  other  part  of  the  river  with  a  vessel.  = 

It  was  this  fact  which  controlled  them  in 
making  the  unfortunate  selection.  Every  vessel 
needs  a  wharf  at  which  to  land.  Everything 
here  was  in  a  state  of  nature.  Shoals  and 
sand-bars,  mud-flats  and  shallow  water  were  aU 
about  them.  At  this  one  point  the  current  of 
the  river  had  made  a  wharf  for  them.  The 
inducement  to  make  use  of  it  was  too  great  to 
be  resisted. 

Although  the  site  of  the  capital  itself  was  not 
good,  the  general  location  of  the  Colony  in  this 
part  of  the  continent  could  not  ha\'e  been  im- 
proved upon. 

They  had  eight  hundred  miles  of  coast  on 
Avhich  to  establish  themselves,  and  it  was  in 
this  region  they  were  instructed  to  settle. 

It  is  by  no  accident  that  the  finest  harbors 

'Wingfield's  Discourse,  Archaeologia  Americana.  Transac- 
tions and  Collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Vol. 
4,  page  101. 

-Bromi's  Genesis  of  the  United  States. 
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1607  and  coastlines  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  are  in  Virginia.  By  the  time  this 
expedition  was  formed,  a  great  deal  was  known 
in  England  about  the  coast  of  America. 

They  who  directed  this  movement  deliberate- 
ly selected  the  region  where  their  settlement 
was  to  be  made  because  it  seemed  to  be  the 
best.  Being  the  first,  they  had  the  right  of 
choice,  and  they  wisely  selected,  when  they 
chose  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Chesa- 
peake. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Jamestown  Founded 

May  13th,  1607 


THE  ceremonies  attending  their  landing  on  1607 
the  thirteenth '  of  May,  are  thus  described 
to  us  b\"  William  Strachey: 

"At  length,  after  much  and  weary  search,  in 
the  country  of  a  Wer-6-wance  called  \\'o-\vin- 
cho-puncke  (a  ditionary-  to  Powhatan),  within 
this  fair  river  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  which  we  have 
called  the  Iving's  river,  a  country  least  inhabited 
by  the  Indians,  as  they  all  the  way  observed,  and 
three  score  miles  and  better  up  the  fresh  channel 
from  Cape  Henry,  they  had  sight  of  an  extended 
plain  and  spot  of  earth,  which  thrust  out  into 
the  depth  and  midst  of  the  channel,  making  a 
kind  of  Chersonesus  or  peninsula,  for  it  was 
fastened  only  to  the  land  vdth  a  slender  neck, 
no  broader  than  a  man  may  well  quaite  a  tile 
shard,'  and  no  inhabitants  by  seven  or  six 
miles  near  it. 

''The  trumpets  sounchng,  the  Admii-al'  struck 
sail,  and  before  the  same  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
came  to  an  anchor,  and  here  (as  the  best  yet 
offered  imto  theii-  view,  supposed  so  much  the 
more  convenient,  by  how  much  \\ith  their  small 
company  they  were  like  enough  the  better  to 
assure'  it)  to  lose  no  further  time,  the  Colony 
disembarked,  and  e\ery  man  brought  his  par- 
ticular store  and  furniture,  together  with  the 
general    provision    ashore:    for    the    safety    of 

'Old  style.     The  new  style  would  be  the  23rd. 
■A  ruler  tributary  to  Powhatan. 
'Probably  sLxty  or  seventy  feet. 
'The  Sarah  Constant. 
'Defend  it  against  the  Indians. 
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1607  which,  as  likewise  for  their  own  security,  ease 
and  better  accommodating,  a  certain  canton  and 
quantit}'  of  that  httle  half-island  of  ground,  was 
measured,  which  they  began  to  fortify,  and 
thereon,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  raise  a  fortress, 
with  the  ablest  and  speediest  means  thev 
could."' 

Strachey,  of  course,  was  not  one  of  this 
original  company,  but  he  came  over  three 
years  later,  and  is  narrating  Avhat  he  learned 
from  those  who  were  there. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  are  not  told  more  of 
what  they  did  in  this  important  matter  of 
founding  Jamestown.  We  are  told  fully  of 
what  Romulus  did  when  he  founded  Rome. 

The  Palatine  Hilb  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  the  flight  of  birds,  as  the  site  of  the  city 
selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  gods. 

"The  day  for  the  foundation  having  arrived, 
he  first  offers  a  sacrifice.  His  companions  are 
ranged  around  him;  they  light  a  fire  of  brush- 
wood, and  each  one  leaps  through  the  flame. 
The  explanation  of  this  rite  is,  that  for  the  act 
about  to  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
people  be  pure;  and  the  ancients  beUeved  they 
could  purify  themselves  from  all  stain,  physical 
or  moral,  by  leaping  through  a  sacred  flame. 

"When  this  preliminary  ceremony  had  pre- 
pared the  people  for  the  grand  act  of  the  founda- 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1752;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  55. 

-The  Palatine  Hill  borders  on  the  Roman  Forum  and  the  Coli- 
seum. It  was  the  seat  of  private,  and  later  of  imperial,  residences, 
and  contains  many  antiquities. 
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tion,  Romulus  dug  a  small  trench,  of  a  circular  1607 
form,  and  threw  into  it  a  clod  of  earth,  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  city  of  Alba.  Then 
each  of  his  companions,  approaching  by  turns, 
following  his  example,  threw  in  a  little  earth, 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  country  from 
which  he  had  come. 

"This  rite  is  remarkable,  and  reveals  to  us  a 
notion  of  the  ancients  to  which  we  must  call 
attention.  Before  coming  to  the  Palatine,  they 
had  lived  in  Alba,  or  some  other  neighboring 
city.  There  Avas  their  sacred  fire;  there  their 
fathers   had   lived   and   been   buried. 

"Now,  their  religion  forbade  them  to  quit 
the  land  where  the  hearth  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  where  their  divine  ancestors  reposed. 
It  was  necessary,  then,  in  order  to  be  free  from 
all  impiety,  that  each  of  these  men  should 
employ  a  fiction,  and  that  he  should  carry  with 
him,  under  the  symbol  of  a  clod  of  earth,  the 
sacred  soil  where  his  ancestors  were  buried,  and 
to  which  their  manes '  were  attached.  A  man 
could  not  quit  his  dwelling-place  without  taking 
with  him  his  soil  and  his  ancestors.  This  rite 
had  to  be  accomplished,  so  that  he  might  say, 
pointing  out  the  new  place  which  he  had 
adopted,  This  is  still  the  land  of  m>-  fathers, 
terra  patrum,  pairia;  here  is  my  country,  for 
here  are  the  manes  of  my  family. 

"The  trench  into  which  each  one  had  thrown 
a  little  earth  was  called  mundus.  Now,  this 
word  designated  in  the  ancient  language,  the 

'The  departed  souls,  the  ghosts  or  shades  of  their  deceased 
ancestors. 
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1607  region  of  the  manes.  From  this  place,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  souls  of  the  dead  escaped 
three  times  a  jear,  desirous  of  again  seeing  the 
light  for  a  moment.  Do  we  not  see  also,  in 
this  tradition,  the  real  thought  of  these  ancient 
men?  When  placing  in  the  trench  a  clod  of 
earth  from  their  former  countrj^  they  believed 
they  had  enclosed  there  the  souls  of  their  an- 
cestors. These  souls,  reunited  there,  required  a 
perpetual  worship,  and  kept  guard  over  their 
descendants.  At  this  same  place  Romulus  set 
up  an  altar,  and  lighted  a  fire  upon  it.  This 
was  the  holy  fire  of  the  city. 

"Around  this  hearth  arose  the  city,  as  the 
house  rises  around  the  domestic  hearth ;  Romulus 
traced  a  furrow  which  marked  the  enclosure. 
Here,  too,  the  smallest  details  were  fixed  by  a 
ritual.  The  founder  made  use  of  a  copper 
ploughshare;  his  plough  was  drawn  by  a  white 
bull  and  a  white  cow.  Romulus,  with  his  head 
veiled,  and  in  the  priestly  robes,  himself  held 
the  handle  of  the  plough  and  directed  it,  while 
chanting  prayers.  His  companions  followed 
him,  observing  a  religiovis  silence.  As  the 
plough  turned  up  clods  of  earth,  they  carefully 
threw  them  within  the  enclosure,  that  no 
particle  of  this  sacred  earth  should  be  on  the 
side  of  the  stranger.  This  enclosure,  traced  by 
religion,  was  inviolable.  Neither  stranger  nor 
citizen  had  the  right  to  cross  over  it.  To  leap 
over  this  little  furrow  was  an  impious  act;  it  is  a 
Roman  tradition  that  the  founder's  brother 
committed  this  act  of  sacrilege,  and  paid  for 
it  with  his  life. 
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"But,  in  order  that  men  might  enter  and  1607 
leave  the  city,  the  furrow  was  interrupted  in 
certain  places.  To  accomplish  this,  Romulus 
raised  the  plough  and  carried  it  over;  these 
intervals  were  called  portae;  these  were  the 
gates  of  the  city. 

"Upon  the  sacred  furrow,  or  a  little  inside  of 
it,  the  walls  afterwards  arose;  they  also  were 
sacred.  No  one  could  touch  them,  even  to 
repair  them,  without  permission  from  the  pon- 
tiffs. On  both  sides  of  this  wall  a  space,  a  few 
paces  wide,  was  given  up  to  religion,  and  was 
called  the  pomcerium;  on  this  space  no  plough 
could  be  used,  no  building  constructed. 

"Such,  according  to  a  multitude  of  ancient 
witnesses,  was  the  ceremony  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  If  it  is  asked  how  this  information 
was  preserved  down  to  the  writers  who  have 
transmitted  it  to  us,  the  answer  is,  that  the 
ceremony  was  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the 
people  every  year  by  an  anniversary  festival, 
which  they  called  the  birthday  of  Rome.  This 
festival  was  celebrated  through  all  antiquity, 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  Roman  people  stiU 
celebrate  it  today,  at  the  same  date  as  formerly, 
the  21st  of  April.  So  faithful  are  men  to  old 
usages  through  incessant  changes."' 

No  such  elaborate  rites  were  performed  in  the 
founding  of  the  Capital  of  Virginia  as  were 
celebrated  in  the  founding  of  Rome.  We  are 
complete  strangers  to  such  proceedings,  and  the 

'The  Ancient  City.     De  Coulanges,  pp.  179-182. 
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1607  ideas  underlying  those  acts,  enrooted  in  a  once 
vigorous,  but  now  vanished  religion  of  a  dim  and 
distant  past,  have  long  since  lost  their  meaning 
to  us. 

But  a  certain  "canton"  of  that  little  "half- 
island"  was  measured,  they  tell  us,  which  they 
began  to  fortify  and  thereon,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  raise  a  fortress." 

This  means  that  a  solemn,  religious  ceremony, 
arranged  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  con- 
ducted by  the  Reverend  Robert  Hunt,  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  every  member  of  the  company, 
before  this  work  was  begun,  was  then  held  on 
Jamestown  Island. 

The  occasion  was  as  important  and  significant 
to  our  forefathers,  who  also  looked  forward  to 
an  indefinite  duration  of  their  town,  as  was  the 
founding  of  the  Eternal  City  to  the  men  of 
that  age — one  so  important  that  it  was  by  no 
means  to  be  undertaken  without  invoking  the 
guidance,  protection  and  favor  of  the  Deity. 

The  formation  of  the  local  government  took 
place  the  next  day,  May  14th. 

With  the  exception  of  Captain  Smith,  who 
was  not  allowed  to  serve,  the  remaining  six 
Councilors  proceeded  to  organize  the  go\ern- 
ment.  It  was  now  that  the  oration  was  made 
why  Captain  Smith  was  not  allowed  to  serve. ' 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1703;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  4G1, 
462-463.  Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  .John  Smith.  .Vrlier 
and  Bradley's  Edition,  1910,  pp.  91,  92-93. 
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Out  of  their  own  number  these  six  then  chose  1607 
Captain  Edward  Maria  Wingfield  to  be  the 
President.  The  choice  seemed  to  be  a  wise 
one.  The  new  President  was  about  forty-seven 
years  old,"  of  good  family,  a  brave  man  and  a 
veteran  soldier.  He  may  have  been  known  to 
have  had  wider  experience  in  public  affairs  than 
the  others.  He  was  named  first  in  the  list  of 
the  Councilors,  and  was  the  only  person  named 
in  the  Charter  who  came  over  in  this  first 
voyage.  So  his  position  among  the  colonists 
naturally  was  a  prominent  one. 

But  still,  with  all  that,  the  choice  was  not  a 
good  one.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  promptly 
nominated  by  Kendall,  and  the  others 
acquiesced. 

The  only  ceremony  marking  his  inauguration 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  his  then  taking  the 
long  and  carefully  prepared  oath  of  office  as 
prescribed  by  the  Council  resident  in  England, 
which  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  full.=  This 
may  have  been  administered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  minister. 

After  taking  this  oath  himself,  the  President 
was  then  required  to  administer  it  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Council,  altered  only  by  leaving 
out  the  word  President;  and  then  he  was  re- 
quired also  to  administer  it  to  each  one  of  the 
colonists. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  1055. 
^Appendix,  pages  788-799. 
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1607  go  the  whole  Colony,  officers  and  private 
members,  all  swore  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
dutiful  and  proper  manner. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  orderly 
way  everything  was  done  out  there  in  the  wild- 
erness. The  directors  of  this  movement  were 
conscious  that  they  were  attempting  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  great  government,  and  that  it 
should  be  done  in  a  proper  manner;  that  the 
cornerstone  should  be  set  up  correctly. 

Percy  says:  "The  fourteenth  day  we  landed 
all  our  men  which  were  set  to  work  about  the 
fortification,  and  others  some  to  watch  and 
ward  as  it  was  con\enient. 

"The  first  night  of  our  landing,  about  mid- 
night, there  came  some  savages  sailing  close  to 
our  quarters.  Presently'  there  was  an  alarm 
given.  Upon  that  the  savages  ran  away,  and 
we  were  not  troubled  any  more  by  them  that 
night. 

"Not  long  after,  there  came  two  savages  that 
seemed  to  be  commanders,  bravely-  dressed,  with 
crowns  of  colored  hair  upon  their  heads,  which 
came  as  messengers  from  the  Wer-d-wance'  of 
Pas-pa-hegh;^  telling  us  that  their  Wer-d-wance 
was  coming,  and  would  be  merry  with  us  with  a 
fat  deer."^ 

'At  once. 
■Showily. 

^King,  or  military  chief. 
'The  Indian  town  a  few  miles  uii  the  river. 

^Percy's  Account.     4  Pnrchas,  p.   1().S,S;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol. 
XVIII,  "pp.  412-413. 


Pictures  of  Houses  built  by  the  English  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  which,  in  all  probability,  were  similar  to  those  they 
built  at  Jamestown. 

The  house  with  the  two  Crosses  is,  of  course,  the  Church. 

The  house  with  the  Union  Jacks  flying  is  presumably  the 
Crovemor's  Palace,  or  State  House. 

Note  the  large  chimneys,  the  turnstile  and  the  pillory,  the 
demi-culverins  and  the  pinnace,  probably  a  good  picture  of 
the   ■Discovery". 

The  house  to  the  right  of  the  pinnace  may  have  resembled 
the  Magazine  or  Corps  du  Guard. 

The  watch-tower  with  the  cannons  on  it  may  have  been 
like  those  at  the  three  corners  of  the  Fort. 
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This  apparent  act  of  hospitality  and  good  1607 
will  was  only  a  feint.  Wo-chin-cho-punck,  the 
wer-d-ance  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  was  opposed  to  their 
setthng  in  his  territory.  When  they  stopped  at 
his  town  in  passing  up  the  river  he  seemed 
friendly  enough.  But  the  intentions  of  the 
English,  as  to  where  they  were  to  settle,  were 
then  not  formed.  But  now  they  had  actually 
located  within  his  jurisdiction.  Not  only  was 
he  personally  opposed  to  this,  but  he  feared 
Powhatan  would  hold  him  responsible  for  per- 
mitting this  intrusion. 

What  he  was  coming  for  was,  therefore,  to 
see  for  himself  what  they  were  doing  in  his 
country,  and  what  he  had  better  do  about  it. 

What  happened  just  after  theii-  landing  is 
thus  stated  by  Smith:  "Now  falleth  every  man 
to  work,  the  Council  contrive  the  fort,  the  rest 
cut  down  trees  to  make  place  to  pitch  their 
tents;  some  provide  clapboard  to  relade  the 
ships,  some  make  gardens,  some  nets,  &c.  The 
savages  often  \dsited  us  kindly.  The  President's' 
over- weening  jealousy  would  admit  no  exercise 
at  arms,  or  fortification,  but  the  boughs  of 
trees  cast  together  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon, 
by  the  extraordinary  pains  and  dihgence  of 
Captain  Kendall. "= 

With  reference  to  the  attitude  alleged  by 
Smith  as  taken  bj'  Wingfield,  in  not  at  once 
fortifying  the  place,  we  must  remember  that  the 

'Wingfield. 

^Smith's  General  History,  Vol.  1,  p.  151,  Richmond  Edition, 
1819.    Same  as  the  General  History. 
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1607  King,  in  the  plan  laid  down  by  him  as  the  law 
to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  colonists 
and  the  Indians,  had  expressly  stated  that  they 
were  to  be  well  treated,  and  brought  to  the 
service  and  knowledge  of  God.' 

It  was  not  at  all  his  plan  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Spaniards — to  fall  upon  and  destroy  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Wingfield,  we  believe,  was  a  secret  enemy  of 
the  Colony  and  desired  and  intended  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  the  movement.  This  pacific 
instruction  from  the  King  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  follow.     It  fell  in  with  his  own  plans. 

Captain  Kendall,  who  we  believe  was  also  a 
secret  enemy,  in  full  sympathy  with  Wingfield, 
shines  forth  at  this  time  as  a  defender  of  the 
Colony.  He  probably  thought  the  time  not 
opportune  for  carrying  out  any  of  his  own 
plans. 

The  peaceable  attitude  enjoined  by  the  King 
proved  an  impracticable  course  to  pursue.  The 
Indians  themselves  would  not  have  it  so ;  and  the 
Colonists  had  to  defend  themselves. 

But  we  really  do  not  believe  Smith's  state- 
ment to  be  true.  Percy  says  they  began  to  build 
the  fort  at  once,  and  the  Council  in  England  in 
their  instructions  contemplated  their  doing  so.= 

Under  the  instructions  from  the  Council  in 
England,  which  had  been  thought  out  as  well 
as  it  \va.s  possible  to  do  in  advance,  telling  what 

'Appendix,  pages  780-781. 
-Appendix,  page  793. 
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the  Colonists  should  do  at  first  upon  landing,  1607 
they  received  the  following  orders: 

They  were  told  not  to  be  hasty  in  landing 
their  food,  ammunition,  and  so  on,  but  to  take 
time  to  let  Captain  Ne^vport  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  see  how  far  the  river  was  navigable,  so 
as  to  make  choice  of  the  best  place,  and  not 
make  many  removals.  The  higher  up  the  river, 
the  better,  was  the  idea  of  the  Council. 

This  voyage  was  dul\-  undertaken  by  New- 
port. There  were  no  remo\als.  The  location 
once  made  was  ne^■er  abandoned  b}'  the  early 
settlers,  although  it  seems  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  done  so. 

They  were  told  to  fortify  and  build  the  store- 
house, that  is,  the  Magazine,  and  other  rooms 
for  pubUc  and  necessarj-  use  before  any  houses 
were  built  for  any  private  person;  and  that  all 
were  to  work  for  the  whole  company  first,  and 
then  for  private  men.  The  ^Magazine  was  an 
institution  which  lasted  several  years.  Its  man- 
agement finally  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

They  were  instructed  to  "erect  a  little  store 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,"  where  a  guard  was 
to  be  kept,  so  as  to  advise  them  of  any  hostile 
fleets.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  done 
before  1609,  when  Fort  Algarnoone  was  built 
at  Old  Point. 

They  were  instructed  to  drive  all  the  Indians 
out  from  between  them  and  the  sea.  Tliis 
called  for  the  removal  of  the  village  of  Ke- 
cough-tan  and  any  others  east  of  them.  But 
this  was  not  done  for  some  time. 
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1607  They  were  told  to  set  the  houses  even  and  by 
a  Une;  to  ha^•e  broad  streets,  which  were  to  be 
carried  square  about  the  market-place,  with 
every  street's  end  opening  into  it,  "that  from 
thence  with  a  few  field-pieces  you  may  command 
every  street  throughout";  and  that  it  might  be 
well  also  to  fortify  the  market-place. 

All  these  instructions  appear  to  have  been 
carried  out  as  well,  or  as  soon,  as  they  were 
able. 

They  seem  to  have  considered  that  they  had 
already  made  a  sufficient  study  of  the  river  and 
their  location  to  justify  them  in  disregarding 
further  the  advice  or  instruction  not  to  be  hasty 
in  landing  their  food,  for  it  is  stated  that  all  the 
provision  was  brought  ashore. ' 

The  region  around  the  settlement  abounded 
with  game;  deer  were  so  plentiful  that  we  are 
told  "hard  by  the  fort,  two  hundred  in  one  herd 
have  been  usually  observed.  Further,  our  men 
have  seen  four  thousand  of  these  skins  piled 
up  in  one  wardrobe^  of  Powhatan;  lastly  infi- 
nite store  have  been  presented  to  Captain  New- 
port upon  sundry  occurrents."' 

The  river  was,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  from 
August  to  September  "covered  with  flocks  of 
wild  fowl,  as  swans,  geese,  duck,  mallard,  teal, 
wigeons,  herons,  bitterns,  curlews,  godwights, 
plovers,  snights,  dottrells,  cormorants,  in  such 

'Smith'.s  True  Relation,  page  4. 
"Storehouse. 

'A  True  Declaration,  &c.,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  Xo. 
1,  p.  13. 
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abundance  as  are  not  in  all  the  world  to  be  1607 
equalled." 

At  a  little  later  date,  1610,  the  Company 
stated  that  "the  houses  which  are  built  are  as 
warm  and  defensible  against  wind  and  weather 
as  if  they  were  tiled  and  slated,  being  covered 
above  with  strong  boards,  and  matted  round 
within  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Indians."' 

These  houses  faced  the  palisade,  that  is, 
looked  outward  from  the  fort,  with  a  street 
between  them  and  the  palisade. 

A  feature  of  the  woodland  around  them  was 
the  trees  and  bushes  burdened  with  vines. 
Just  as  the  first  settlers  at  Roanoke  Island  spoke 
of  the  vines  there,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  writes  of  the 
vines  on  Jamestown  Island.  He  says  it  was 
wonderful  "to  behold  the  goodly  vines  burthen- 
ing  every  neighbor  bush,  and  climbing  the  tops 
of  highest  trees,  and  those  full  of  clusters  of  the 
grapes  of  their  kind,  however  draped  and 
shadowed  soever  from  the  sun,  and  though 
never  pruned  or  manured. "^ 

Ralph  Hamor,  writing  in  1614,  tells  us  that 
the  place  where  the  settlement  was  made  was 
"a  thick  wood",  and  that  although  thought  at 
first  to  be  unhealthy  proved  later  on  to  be  as 
healthy  as  any  other  place,  and  that  the  soil 
was  fertile.' 

'A  True  Declaration,  Ac,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  Xo. 
1,  page  20. 

-Brown's  Genesis  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  532-3. 
^Hamor's  Discourse,  page  32. 
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1607  What  we  might  call  the  original  plan  of  the 
settlement,  which  was  in  effect  a  military  out- 
post of  civilization,  consisted  of  a  triangular 
fort,  just  a  little  east  of  the  sharpest  angle  of 
the  shore  line.  This  is  the  fort  which  was  built 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  landing.  It  was 
built  on  what  is  known  as  Fort  Hill.  Its  base 
was  parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  river,  and  its 
apex  was  at  the  western  corner  of  the  Confed- 
erate Fort,  built  there  in  1861.  Here  the  can- 
non were  mounted,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Colony  was  here. 

Adjoining  this,  on  the  East,  was  a  tract  of 
four  acres,  fortified  by  a  palisade,  and  occupied 
as  the  original  town.  In  later  years  it  stretched 
east  of  this  and  formed  what  was  called  the  New 
Town. 

As  an  extra  protection,  the  isthmus  connect- 
ing the  island  with  the  mainland  to  the  north, 
was  protected  by  a  Block  House,  on  what  was 
known  as  Block  House  Hill.' 

If  the  enemy  approached  by  land,  the  Block 
House  must  first  be  stormed  before  the  Fort 
could  be  assaulted.  At  the  time  of  the  Colony's 
greatest  weakness,  it  was  the  Block  House 
which  was  the  last  hope  of  safety. 

Two  other  forts  were  built  here  later  on,  the 
Brick  Fort  between  1670  and  1676.  The  site 
of  this  is  now  out  in  the  A\'ater  off  from  the 

'  Vonge's,  The  Site  of  Old  James  Towne,  Map,  p.  16;  pp.  18  to  20. 
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sharpest  point  of  the  land;  and  the  "Turf  Fort",  1607 
a  four  pointed  star-shaped  fort,  between  the 
"Back  Street"  of  the  New  Town,  and  the  river. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  1663. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
Church  Tower. ' 

The  peninsula  on  A^hich  they  settled  was 
OA'er  1,400  acres  in  area,  probably  then  three 
square  miles  in  size,  a  third  of  which  was  marsh. 

The  settlement  was  made  in  the  northwest 
corner  and  never  occupied  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  peninsula.  By  the  ceaseless  movement 
of  the  water,  what  was  then  a  peninsula  is 
now  an  island,  the  narrow  isthmus  having  long 
since  disappeared. 

Archer's  Hope  is  immediately  north  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  it.  The  two  are  separated  by  Back 
River,  or  Powhatan  Creek,  as  it  is  also  called,  a 
small  branch  of  the  James.  Two  creeks  cut  up 
the  island,  Passmore's  and  Kingsmill's  both 
named  after  early  settlers.  Compared  with 
these  creeks  there  are  several  slight  elevations, 
ridges  as  they  are  called.  Those  in  the  west  end 
w-ere  selected  as  the  sites  for  all  important 
buildings.  Both  creeks  flow  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  river,  leaving  the  western  shore  of  the 
island  unbroken  except  by  two  or  three  marshes.  = 

'Yonge's,  The  Site  of  Old  James  Towne,  Map,  p.  16;  pp.  IS  to  20. 

^The  island  has  been  so  well  studied  by  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  in  "The 
Cradle  of  the  Republic",  second  edition,  1906,  page  22  and  the 
following;  and  by  Samuel  H.  Yonge  in  his  "Site  of  Old  James 
Towne",  1907,  that  for  more  detailed  information  the  reader  is 
referred  to  them. 
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1607  No  Indian  town  was  within  several  miles  of 
the  settlement,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons 
alleged  for  its  selection.  The  nearest  that  we 
know  of  were  Pas-pa-hegh  and  Mat-ta-pa-ment, 
on  each  side  of,  or  near,  the  mouth  of  the 
Chickahominy,  eight  or  ten  miles  away;  Chaw- 
o-po,  Qui-yong-he-o-han-ock  and  Nan-ta-poy-ac, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  James  in  what  is  now 
Surry  County,  probably  about  the  same  dis- 
tance; Kis-ki-ack,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north,  on  the  York  River;  and  Math-o-mauk 
and  Mo-ke-te,  about  twenty-eight  miles  to  the 
east,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  the  present 
Isle  of  Wight  County. 

They  seem  to  have  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
settlers  at  Jamestown  three  vessels,  the  Dis- 
covery, or  the  Pinnace  as  she  was  often  called; 
the  Discovery's  barge,  and  the  shallop,  "built 
up"  at  Cape  Henry.  The  Discovery  was  still 
here  in  1622. ' 

They  were  ordered  to  take  particular  care  of 
the  Pinnace.  She  was  to  be  drawn  up  under 
the  Fort,  and  her  sails  and  anchors  were  to  be 
brought  ashore  lest  some  ill-disposed  person 
should  slip  away  in  her.' 

The  isthmus  which  connected  the  present 
island  with  the  mainland  was  not  at  the  place 
where  the  bridge  is  now,  nor  at  any  other  point 
which  crossed  Powhatan  Creek  or  Back  River, 

'Records  of  the  Va.  Company,  Vol.  2,  page  93. 
-Instructions  from  the  Council  in  England  to  the  Council  in 
Virginia,  Appendix,  page  796. 
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but  it  was  the  extension  of  the  western  shore  1607 
line  of  the  island  until  it  reached  the  mainland. 
According  to  this  \"iew  Powhatan  Creek  did  not 
fiow  into  the  James  at  Sandy  Bay,  but  was  cut 
off  by  the  isthmus  from  there  flowing  into  the 
ri\er,  and  wound  around  the  north  side  of  the 
island  and  emptied  into  Spratlej's  Bay,  or  the 
Thoroughfare  as  it  is  also  called. 

It  was  the  same  washing  which  has  encroach- 
ed so  greatly  on  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  island,  where  the  ruins  are,  that  washed 
away  the  isthmus.  It  was  destroyed  length- 
wise, or  sideways,  by  the  erosion,  and  not  cut 
through.  Xot  only  is  this  view  of  what  took 
place  fa\ored  in  the  stud>-  of  the  island  by 
Samuel  H.  Yonge,'  but  TyndaU's  map=  shows 
the  shore  Une  unbroken  on  the  west,  just  as 
this  view  would  require. 

The  meaning  of  some  of  the  Indian  names  near 
Jamestown  is  said  to  be  as  follows:  Pas-pa-hegh 
has  reference  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  and  meant  land  at  the  flomng  out,  or  at 
the  mouth,  of  a  river. 

Ivis-ki-ack  meant  A\-ide  laud,  or  broad  place, 
and,  says  Tyler,  "is  quite  descriptive  of  the 
locahty  where  the  Indians  resided,  which  is 
still  known  as  'Indian  Fields'  ". 

Ke-cough-tan  meant  Great  Town.  Tliis  title 
was  assumed  on  the  strength  of  three  hundred 

'TheSite  of  Old  James  Towne,  map,  p  age  17. 
Ante,   page  134a. 
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1607  houses,  a  population  of  a  thousand  and  sur- 
rounding, cultivated  fields  of  two  thousand 
acres. 

Chickahominy  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
food,  hominy;  and  means  "coarse  pounded  corn 
people",  or,  according  to  another  authority  it 
means  turkey-lick. 

Wy-an-oke  means  the  going  around  place,  or 
place  about  which  the  river  winds  itself. 

Appomattox,  according  to  one  authority, 
means  a  sinuous,  tidal  estuary;  and  according 
to  another  it  means  the  resting  place  or  bower, 
referring  to  the  queen  sitting  under  the  mulberry 
tree  when  she  received  Newport,  in  May,  1607. 

Powhatan  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Po-wow- 
a-tan,  that  is  Pow-wow  hill,  or  hill  were  debates, 
or  conjurations,  were  held. 

Or-a-paks  meant  a  solitary  little  water  place, 
that  is  a  swampy  place. 

0-nan-cock  meant  the  foggy  place.  ■ 

Many  of  these  towns  we  can  approximately 
locate  on  the  following  map. 

The  title  to  the  soil  where  the  settlement 
was  made  finally  rested  not  on  mere  forcible 
possession,  but  on  the  legal  and  equitable  basis 
of  a  regular  and  orderly  purchase.  This  took 
place  before  the  year  1610,  for  the  fact  is  stated 
in  the  pamphlet  published  that  j'ear,  prepared 
by  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Council  of 
Virginia. 

'Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  second  Edition,  pages  12-17. 
Other  Indian  names  of  places  and  their  meaning  are  given  in  the 
Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Poorest  Primeval,  pp.  315-316. 
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This  purchase  is  stated  as  one  of  several  1607 
grounds  given,  whicli  justified  the  actions  of  the 
Colonists  in  their  relations  with  the  Indians. 
It  is  emphasized — "But  chiefly  because  Pas-pe- 
hay,  one  of  their  Kings,  sold  unto  us  for  copper, 
land  to  inherit  and  inhabit."' 

"Pas-pe-hay"  was  of  course  Wo-chin-cho- 
punck,  the  King  of  the  Pas-pa-hegh  Indians,  or 
his  successor,  in  whose  territory  Jamestown  was 
established.  How  much  land  was  sold  we  are 
not  told.  It  was  presumably  quite  a  large 
tract  and  one  which  included  Jamestown  Island; 
nor  are  we  told  how  much  copper,  a  commodity 
highly  useful  and  valuable  to  the  Indians,  was 
paid  for  it. 

The  sale  thus  made  by  the  King  alone  was  in 
strict  harmony  with  Indian  methods.  All  these 
transactions,  many  of  which  are  subsequently 
recorded,  were  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
alone.  Individual  Indians  pretended  to  no  sep- 
arate ownership  of  the  soil.  The  whole  tribe  was 
represented,  in  all  these  legal  matters,  by  the 
chief,  who  alone  executed  the  deed. 

Jamestown  was  thus  rightfully  possessed  by 
our  ancestors. 

The  view  from  the  island  is  beautiful.  The 
river  here  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
The  opposite  shore  is  a  low  bluff,  covered  with 
\erdure,  so  far  away  that  you  can  just  make  out 

'A  True  Declaration  of  the  Estate  of  the  Colonie  in  Virginia, 
Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  Xo.  1,  page  6. 
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1607  individual  trees  in  the  forest.  The  shore-hne 
there  is  broken,  and  into  the  James  flows  Gray's 
Creek,  which  gives  a  greater  depth  to  the  pic- 
ture. As  we  look  up  this  little  stream,  the 
green  trees  far  away  from  us,  soften  into  blue. 

To  the  left,  down  the  river,  the  view  is  more 
extended.  The  water  stretches  before  you  for 
five  miles  and  a  half,  until  the  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  soft  green  line  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  "Homewood"  peninsula. 

On  the  right,  up  the  James,  the  view  is  still 
more  entrancing.  Distance  now  lends  its  full 
enchantment,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  watery 
miles  until  the  line  of  the  distant  shore  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy  separates  by  a 
faint  streak  of  blue,  the  sparkling  water  from 
the  azure  sky.  Even  this  well  nigh  disappears 
as  we  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  main  course 
of  the  noble  stream,  where  the  sky  and  the 
water  nearly  come  together,  and  we  can  see  no 
further. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Religious  Observances 


ONE  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  was  1607 
making  provision  for  rehgious  services. 
Smith  says:  "When  I  went  first  to 
Virginia  I  well  remember  we  did  hang  an  awning 
(which  is  an  old  sail)  to  thi-ee  or  four  trees  to 
shadow  us  from  the  sun.  Our  walls  were  rails 
of  wood,  our  seats  unhewn  trees,  till  we  cut 
planks,  our  pulpit  a  bar  of  wood  nailed  to  two 
neighboring  trees. 

"In  foul  weather  we  shifted  into  an  old  rotten 
tent,  for  we  had  few  better,  and  this  came  by 
the  way  of  adventure  for  new.' 

"This  was  our  Church  until  we  built  a  homely 
thing  like  a  barn,  set  upon  cratchets,=  covered 
with  rafts,  sedge  and  earth,  so  was  also  the 
w^alls. 

"The  best  of  our  houses  of  the  like  curiosity,^ 
but  the  most  part  far  more  worse  workmanship, 
that  could  neither  defend^  wind  or  rain. 

"Yet  we  had  daily  Common  Prayer,  morning 
and  evening.  Every  Sunday  two  sermons,  and 
every  three  months  Holy  Communion,  till  our 
Minister^  died,  but  our  prayers  daily, ^  with  an 
homily  on  Sundays  we  continued  two  or  three 
years  after  till  more  Preachers  came."' 

'The  meaning  is,  that  the  tent  was  supposed  to  be  new  and  pur- 
chased as  such,  as  a  part  of  the  "adventure,"  or  investment  made 
in  equipping  the  colonists. 

^Open  frame  work. 

'Similar  peculiar  construction. 

^Keep  oui. 

'The  Reverend  Robert  Hunt. 

'In  spite  of  the  death  of  Hunt  the  daily  prayers  went  on. 

'When  the  Communion  was  resumed. 
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1607  "And  surely  God  did  most  mercifully  hear  us, 
till  the  continual  inundations  of  mistaking  direc- 
tions, .  factions,  and  numbers  of  unprovided ' 
libertines  near  consumed  us  all,  as  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness. "^ 

Smith,  speaking  here  first  of  1607,  then  refers 
to  matters  which  happened  "two  or  three  years 
after",  and  complains  of  the  "unprovided  liber- 
tines" who  "near  consumed  us  all." 

The  people  he  is  abusing  in  these  terms  are 
those  who  came  over  in  the  fleet  of  nine  vessels 
under  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  the  new  sole  and 
absolute  Governor,  which  fleet  was  scattered  by 
a  tempest.  Many  reached  Virginia  on  August 
21st,  1609;  but  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  among 
those  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  did  not  arrive 
until  May  21st,  1610. 

Smith  hated  these  people,  because  they  would 
not  recognize  his  authority  which  they  knew 
had  been  superseded  by  Gates  and  the  other 
officers  appointed  under  the  later  Charter  of 
1609. 

It  was  a  most  unfortunate  situation  which 
then  developed,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

We  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  religious 
observances. 

They  even  brought  Indian  prisoners  some- 
times to  these  daily  prayers.     In  speaking  of 

'Not  supplied  with  sufficient  equipment  and  supplies  when  they 
left  England  and  came  to  Jamestown. 

'Smith's  Advertisements  for  the  Unexperienced  Planters,  etc., 
Travels  and  Works  of,  Vol.  2,  page  957.  Arber  and  Bradley's 
Edition. 
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some,  Smith  says :     "The  President  released  one,  1607 
the  rest  we  brought,  well  guarded,  to  morning 
and  evening  prayers."' 

In  this  account  by  Smith  of  the  earliest  pro- 
vision made  by  the  settlers  of  Virginia  for  a 
place  of  worship  there  is  an  unsympathetic 
note,  which  is  harsh  and  unpleasant.  What 
was  done  is  recorded,  but  it  is  spoken  of  disre- 
spectfully. The  awning  was  an  "old  sail",  the 
tent  was  an  "old  rotten  tent",  the  church  was  a 
"homely  thing  like  a  barn."  Had  Smith  been 
then  in  command,  or  in  sympathy  with  those  in 
command,  he  would  not  thus  have  pictured  the 
poor  materials  used  by  them  for  so  high  a  pur- 
pose. Had  Robert  Hunt  described  them  for  us, 
we  may  well  imagine  that  the  temple,  though 
rude,  would  have  been  described  in  very  different 
words ;  through  the  seen,  he  would  have  held  up 
to  us  the  unseen;  through  the  temporal,  the 
eternal. 

But  Captain  Smith  at  that  time  was  under  a 
cloud  and  still  disqualified,  and  so,  an  onlooker 
at  what  the  others  did,  although  his  account 
of  this  special  matter  was  written  many  years 
afterwards.  We  fully  agree  with  Alexander 
Brown  who  says  he  does  not  believe  it  was  "an 
old  rotten  sail."=  Smith  is  contradicted  too  by 
Strachey  who  saw  the  Chapel  a  few  months 
after  Smith  left.  He  says  it  was  "a  pretty 
chapel",'  though  then  ruined  and  unfrequented. 

'True  Relation,  page  G9. 

-First  Republic  in  America,  page  31. 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1752;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  56. 
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1607  Writing  several  years  later  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia, 
Smith  says,  speaking  of  the  office  of  the  minister: 

"But  Jamestown  was  £500  a  year,  as  they 
say,  appointed  by  the  Council  here, '  allowed  by 
the  Council  there,  and  confirmed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  his  Grace,  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  of  all  England,  Anno  1605,  to 
Master  Richard  Hackulyt,  Prebend  of  West- 
minster; who  by  his  authority  sent  Master 
Robert  Hunt,  an  honest,  religious  and  courage- 
ous Di^'ine;  dining  whose  life  our  factions  were 
oft  qualified,  our  wants  and  greatest  extremities 
so  comforted,  that  they  seemed  easy  in  com- 
parison to  what  we  endured  after  his  memorable 
death."= 

The  church  thus  established  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Colony  is  still  represented  by  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  its  immediate  de- 
scendant. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Hunt  being  a  regularly 
ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
his  coming  here  was  in  no  sense  a  private  under- 
taking of  his  own.  Virginia  was  made  a  part  of 
the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Hunt 
was  the  minister  of  the  Parish. 

The  Parish  covered  no  doubt  the  same  area 
as  that  purchased  from  the  chief  of  the  Pas-pa- 
heghs  for  the  settlement.  It  probably  ran  a 
mile  or  more  along  the  river  and  a  mile  back 

'In  England. 

-Advertisements  for  the  Unexperienced,  1630,  Travels  and 
Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  Vol.  2,  p.  958,  Arber  and  Bradley's 
Edition. 
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from  the  river.     This  was  the  usual  shape  of  1607 
the  first  parishes,  and  of  the  earliest  planta- 
tions. ' 

The  settlement  made  at  Jamestown  by  Eng- 
lishmen bringing  with  them  all  the  ideas  of  the 
mother  country  had  both  a  political  and  an 
ecclesiastical  character. 

The  fort  or  town  was,  politically  speaking,  a 
Borough;  ecclesiastically  viewed,  it  was  a  Parish, 
James  City  Parish. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  making  this  state- 
ment although  the  earliest  reference  we  have 
seen  to  it  under  that  name  is  in  1617,  when 
Captain  Samuel  Argall  came  over  as  Deputy- 
governor,  and  laid  out  the  four  great  Corpora- 
tions of  James  City,  Charles  City,  the  City  of 
Henrico  and  Kec-cough-tan,  each  being  also  a 
Parish.  =  He  no  doubt  adopted  the  name  already 
existing  for  James  City  Parish. 

An  avowed  object  of  the  settlement  was  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  but  for  many  years 
little  or  nothing  was  accomplished  in  this  re- 
spect. The  difficulties  the  Colonists  experienced 
in  maintaining  themselves,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians  was  the  cause  of  this  failure.  In 
1623,  the  Company  declared  that  "Ma-to-ar^  the 
daughter  of  Powhatan  being  taken  prisoner  by 

'Virginia's  Cure,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No.  15, 
page  4. 

^Brow-n's  First  Republic,  254,  287. 

'Another  name  for  Pocahontas.  Ma-to-a-ka  is  the  usual  form 
in  which  this  name  appears. 
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1607  Captain  Argall  and  affecting'  marriage  with  one 
Mr.  Rolf,  became  a  Christian,  and  so  died^  at 
Gravesend.  Other  matter  of  note  for  conver- 
sion of  those  Infidels  did  not  happen  in  those 
first  twelve  years  during  which  time  the  EngUsh 
were  almost  also  in  continual  hostility  with  the 
Infidels."' 

But  this  failure  was  due  to  no  lack  of  a  sincere 
desire  and  earnest  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  and  the  Colonists  to  Christianize  and 
civilize  the  savages.  The  proper  measure  of  the 
value  and  significance  of  a  movement  is  the  ideal 
of  it  entertained  by  those  responsible  for  it,  the 
aims  and  standards  of  the  leaders  and  directors, 
rather  than  the  degree  of  cooperation  accorded 
them  by  their  subordinates,  or  the  success  which 
may  have  been  actually  achieved  in  carrying 
out  their  plans. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  how  can  we  but  admire 
the  action  of  these  men,  by  whose  direction, 
morning  and  evening,  the  Captain  of  the  Watch 
himself,  or  some  one  of  his  principal  officers 
upon  the  Court  of  Guard,  which  was  in  the 
market-place,  was  required  every  day  to  offer 
up  a  prayer  prescribed  by  the  Company.  This 
prayer  is  nearly  six  pages  long,  closely  printed. 
One  portion  of  it  is  as  foUows: 

"And  seeing  Lord  the  highest  end  of  our 
plantation  here  is  to  set  up  the  standard  and 

'Desiring. 

^That  is,  as  a  Christian. 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  395. 
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display  the  banner  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  here  1607 
where  Satan's  throne  is  lord,  let  our  labor  be 
blessed  in  laboring  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
And  because  thou  usest  not  to  work  such 
mighty  works  by  unholy  means,  Lord  sanctify 
our  spirits,  and  give  us  holy  hearts,  that  so  we 
may  be  thy  instruments  in  this  most  glorious 
work.  Lord  inspire  our  souls  with  thy  grace. 
Kindle  in  us  zeal  of  thy  glory.  Fill  our  hearts 
with  thy  fear,  and  our  tongues  with  thy  praise. 
Furnish  us  all  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
with  all  gifts  and  graces  needful  not  onlj-  for 
our  salvation,  but  for  the  discharge  of  our 
duties  in  our  several  places.  Adorn  us  with 
the  garments  of  justice,  mercy,  love,  pity,  faith- 
fulness, humility  and  all  virtues,  and  teach  us 
to  abhor  all  ^•ice,  that  our  lights  maj-  so  shine 
before  these  heathen,  that  they  may  see  our 
good  works,  and  so  be  brought  to  glorify  Thee 
our  Heavenly  Father."' 

The  intention  of  the  Company  on  this  point 
is  reiterated  in  1612,  when  they  say:  "This  is 
the  work  that  we  first  intended,  and  have 
published  to  the  world  to  be  chief  in  our 
thoughts,  to  bring  those  infidel  people  from  the 
worship  of  devils  to  the  service  of  God.  And 
this  is  the  knot  that  you  must  untie,  or  cut 
asunder,  before  you  can  conquer  those  sundry 

'Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  pp.  66-67. 
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1607  impediments  that  will  surely  liinder  all  other 
proceedings,  if  this  be  not  first  preferred."' 

Their  interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
was  so  great  that  it  rose  to  sensitiveness  lest  a 
failure  on  their  part  should  cause  a  triumphant 
boasting  of  Rome,  "as  though  God  would  not 
suffer  our  schismatical  and  heretical  reUgion  to 
be  infused  into  a  new  converted  region.  "= 

It  is  the  fashion  in  political  speeches,  super- 
ficial historical  addresses  and  pamphlets,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  newspapers,  to  enlarge  on,  and 
glory  in,  the  idea  that  this  country  was  founded 
for  the  establishment  of  religious  freedom,  "the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  one's  own  conscience,"  and  so  on;  aU  of  which 
often  amounts  in  practice  to  the  right  to  have 
no  religion  at  aU. 

Such  was  not  the  object  of  those  who  founded 
this  country.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  begin- 
ning, carrying  out  the  poUcy  which  had  existed 
from  the  beginning,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  proclaims  this  the  law  of  the  Colony: 

"For  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  doctrine 
and  unity  of  the  church.  It  is  enacted  that  aU 
ministers  whatsoever  which  shall  reside  in  the 
colony  are  to  be  conformable  to  the  orders  and 
constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
laws  therein  established,  and  not  otherwise  to 
be  admitted  to  teach  or  preach  pubHcly   or 

'The  New  Life  of  Virginia,  Force's  Historical  Tracts.  Vol.  1, 
page  18. 

''A  True  Declaration,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No.  1, 
page  26. 
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privately.     And  that  the  Governor  and  Council  1607 
do   take   care   that   all   nonconformists,    upon 
notice  of  them,  shall  be  compelled  to  depart  the 
colony  with  all  conveniency."' 

They  were  not  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  nor 
tortured,  nor  their  goods  taken  from  them,  but 
they  had  to  go. 


'Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  1,  p.  277.    March,  1643. 


CHAPTER  X 

Property  Rights 

and 

Political  Construction 


UNDER  the  charter  granted  by  James  I.  1607 
the  soil  was  to  belong  to  the  Colony,  the 
area  granted  being  one  hundred  miles  on 
the  coast  by  one  hundred  miles  back  into  the 
main  land,  fifty  miles  north,  and  fifty  miles 
south,  of  Jamestown,  wherever  that  might  be 
located  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast. 
The  Colony  or  company,  as  we  would  now  call 
it,  was  also  to  own  all  islands  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  shore. 

No  other  company  or  persons  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy  behind  this  plantation  without 
its  leave. 

The  land  thus  owned  by  the  Colony  it  was  of 
course  expected  would  be  desired  to  be  pur- 
chased by  private  persons.  In  order  to  give  them 
the  strongest  title  which  Englishmen  could 
have,  the  King  himself  undertook  to  make  the 
conveyance  to  these  private  persons,  and  to  do 
so  by  a  deed  to  them  b>'  which  the  land  was  to 
be  held  by  the  purchasers  "of  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  as  of  our  manor  of  East -Greenwich 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  free  and  common 
socage  and  not  in  capife." 

These  words  relate  to  feudal  law  and  have  a 
long  an  intricate  history  back  of  them.  The 
legal  effect  ^^•as  to  grant  to  the  purchaser  the 
freest  and  best  kind  of  land  title  then  in  use. ' 

But  no  private  titles  were  expected  to  be 
taken  out  during  the  first  fi\e  years,  because, 

'Charter  1606.     See  appendix,  pages  764-765. 
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1607  according  to  the  King's  plan  of  colonial  govern- 
ment, "for  the  space  of  five  years,  next  after 
their  first  landing  they  were  to  "trade  together 
all  in  one  stock  or  dividably,"  and  "bring  not 
only  all  the  fruits  of  their  labors  there,  but 
also  all  such  other  goods  and  commodities 
which  shall  be  brought  out  of  England,  or  any 
other  place."  All  of  this  was  to  be  regulated 
by  the  Council  in  Virginia. 

One  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  fact  in 
reading  what  took  place  at  Jamestown  under 
the  King's  form  of  government.  Some  of  the 
participants  in  this  attempt  to  colonize  Virginia 
have  been  criticised  by  contemporary  writers 
and  by  modern  writers  on  the  ground  of  laziness 
and  indifference.  There  may  have  been  many 
other  causes  or  excuses  for  this,  but  one  stands 
out  too  clearly  to  be  ignored,  the  fact  that  the 
product  of  their  own  labor  was  not  to  be  their 
individual  property. 

In  the  desire  to  hold  out  attractions  which 
would  induce  persons  to  venture  their  lives  in 
the  enterprise,  by  assuring  them  a  support  in 
the  distant  wilderness  to  which  they  were 
invited  to  go,  what  turned  out  to  be  an  imprac- 
ticable scheme  was  worked  out.'  It  failed,  as 
we  believe  all  such  schemes  must  fail.  The 
right  of  separate  pri\'ate  property  was  denied 
these  First  Planters  and  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers.    Deprived    of   this   stimulus,    personal 

'The  King's  Plan  of  Colonial  Government,  Appendix,  pages 776-778. 
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effort  was  discouraged.     The  fault  lay  in  the  1607 
system,   not   in   the  unfortunate   persons  who 
tried  to  live  under  it. 

There  was  no  idea  of  establishing  a  communis- 
tic state.  Nothing  was  further  from  their 
thoughts.  Private  ownership  was  contemplated 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  kind  of  title 
which  the  o\\ners  were  to  have  to  their  lands 
was  specified,  as  above  stated.  But,  during  the 
weakness  of  the  beginning,  during  the  first  five 
Aears,  all  were  to  be  supported  by  the  powerful 
organization  which  they  knew  was  back  of  the 
movement  in  England,  and  by  strict  cooperation 
in  Virginia.  They  attempted  to  meet  the  diffi-  • 
culties  which  confronted  them  by  acting  tem- 
porarily on  the  principle — united  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall.  > 

Although  small,  the  company  at  Jamestown 
was  highly  organized. 

At  the  head  was  Edward-^Nlaria  Wingfield, 
the  President. 

Cooperating  with  him,  but  really  superior  to 
him,  was  the  Council, =  Gosnold,  Newport,  Rat- 
chffe,  Martin,  Kendall,  and,  a  little  later, 
Smith.  The  President  had  two  votes  in  case 
of  a  tie.  He  was  the  ruler,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council. 

These  seven  men  also  constituted  the  Court, 
having  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters, 

'Appendix,  pages  776-778. 
^Appendix,  pages  769-770. 
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1607  even  extending  to  capital  punishment.  The 
jury  system  was  also  established  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  plan.' 

There  was  the  office  of  Recorder,  which  would 
seem  to  have  combined  what  we  would  now 
understand  by  Secretary,  Clerk  of  the  Court,  and 
Commonwealth's  Attorney.  It  was  his  duty 
also  to  act  as  the  historian  of  the  Colony.  He 
also  kept  a  list  of  all  persons  coming  into  the 
Colony.  Captain  Gabriel  Archer,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  was  the  first  to  fill  this  position.  It 
was  later  held  by  William  Strachey,  Daniel 
Park,  Ralph  Hamor,  John  Rolfe,  and  John 
Pory.  Attached  to  this  office  were  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  and  twenty  tenants. 

The  office  of  Cape-Merchant,  or  treasurer, 
existed.  This  officer  had  charge  of  the  Maga- 
zine, in  which  was  kept  all  the  goods,  wares  and 
commodities  brought  into  the  Colony  by  the 
Company,  or  involved  in  trading  with  the 
Indians.  He  was  the  general  store-keeper,  or 
commissary.  He  was  elected  by  the  President 
and  Council,  and  held  office  one  year.= 

Thomas  Studley  was  the  first  to  hold  this 
responsible  position.  He  died  on  September 
7th,  1607,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  John 
Smith. 

Smith's  activities  in  procuring  food  at  tliis 
period  were  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  he  alone 
had  sense  enougli  to  know  that  the  Colony  had 

'Appendix  page  772 
'Appendix,  pages  776-777. 
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need  of  food,  but  because  he  occupied  an  office  1607 
which  the  authorities  over  him  had  created, 
which  made  it  his  business,  while  he  filled  that 
office,  to  do  this.  Had  Studley  lived,  we  would 
have  heard  less  of  Smith,  and  if  Captain  Gos- 
nold  had  lived,  we  would  probably  have  heard 
still  less.  It  was  largely  the  death  of  this 
leader  which  paved  the  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Smith. 

Two  bookkeepers,  elected  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Cape-Merchant,  kept  accounts,  the  one 
of  what  went  in  the  Magazine,  the  other  of 
everj'thing  that  went  out.  These  were  the 
same,  we  presume,  as  the  "clerks  of  the  store". 
Daniel  Tucker  and  Robert  Wilde  were  such  on 
July  7th,  1610.' 

In  addition  to  these,  thei-e  were,  at  different 
times,  as  the  Colony  progressed,  the  Governor; 
the  Lieutenant  Governor;  Captain  General;  the 
Lieutenant  General;  the  Admiral  and  Yice 
Admiral;  the  Commander  of  the  County;  the 
Surgeon,  or  Physician,  General;  the  Captain  of 
the  Governor's  Company;  the  Sergeant,  or 
Major  of  the  Fort;  the  Husband,  or  custodian 
of  the  ships;  the  Marshall;  Provost  Marshall; 
the  Deputy  for  the  Company's  land;  tlie  CajD- 
tain  of  the  Watch;  the  Corporal;  The  Ancient, 
or  standard-bearer;  the  Captain  of  Fifty;  the 
Master  of  the  Ordinance;  the  Gunner;  the 
Master  of  the  Battery  Works;  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council;  the  Surveyor;  the  Beadle;  the  Cryer, 

'Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  page  -lOS. 
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1607  who  kept  order  during  the  sessions  of  Court; 
the  Provant  Master ; '  the  Truck  Master  ;^  and  the 
Munition^  Master.  < 

Beside  all  these  temporal  officers,  the  Minister, 
Robert  Hunt,  must  be  classed  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal officer,  as  was  also  the  Preacher  to  the 
Governor's  tenants.  And  then,  no  doubt,  there 
was  the  Vestry  of  twelve  men,  of  which  one 
would  be  the  Senior  and  the  other  the  Junior 
Warden,  with  definite  duties  and  powers  similar 
to  what  they  were  all  accustomed  to  in  Eng- 
land. Add  to  these  the  superior  Council  for 
Virginia  Resident  in  England,  and  the  para- 
mount rights  and  power  of  the  King,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  lack  of  legal 
authority  at  Jamestown. 

Under  the  form  of  government  estabUshed 
by  the  King,  the  powers  of  the  Council  in  Vir- 
ginia over  the  settlement  and  all  who  were 
therein  were  immense.  The  Council  constituted 
an  oligarchy,  electing  from  its  members  the 
President.  A  majority  had  the  power  to  re- 
move the  President,  to  expel  its  members,  and 
to  fill  vacancies. 

The  Colonists  themselves  had  no  control  over 
the  Council.  They  did  not  elect  its  members, 
and  they  could  not  remove  them.  They  had 
no  voice  in  electing  the  President.     Only  the 

'The  officer  who  regulated  the  daily  allowance  of  food. 

*The  officer  who  regulated  the  exchange,  or  bartering,  of  goods. 

'Militarj-  stores  of  all  kinds. 

■■Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  1,  p.  427. 
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superior  Council  in  England  or  the  King  could  1607 
control  the  Council  in  Virginia,  and  they  were 
a  long  way  off. 

The  executive  and  judicial  powers  all  resided 
together  in  the  Council,  but  subject  to  the 
superior  authority  of  the  King. 

All  power  of  legislation  was  reserved  by  the 
King. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their 
offices  both  President  and  Councilors  had  to 
take  a  formidable  oath  of  office,  proclaiming 
their  allegiance  to  the  King  and  otherwise 
strictly  defining  their  duties. ' 

The  Charter  provided  that  thirteen  should 
be  of  the  Councils  both  in  Virginia  and  in  Eng- 
land, but  this  was  never  conformed  to.  In 
Virginia,  only  seven  were  appointed;  and  in 
England,  at  first,  fourteen  to  whom  twenty-six 
were  soon  added.  Due  to  the  loss  of  the  early 
records  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  what  the 
Council  Resident  in  England  did,  but  the  govern- 
ment, as  administered  by  the  Council  in  Mr- 
ginia,  was  clearly  a  departure  from  the  plan 
comtemplated  in  the  charter. 

The  untoward  circumstances  under  which  the 
colonists  labored  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of 
this.  Tliey  had  to  struggle  on  as  best  they 
could . 

The  formation  of  the  court  by  the  President, 
or   later,    the   Go\ernor,    and   Council,    which 

'.■Appendix,  pages  787-789. 
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1607  began  thus  with  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Colony,  became  known  later  as  the  General 
Court,  and  as  such  lasted  a  long  time. '  Today 
it  is  represented  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia. 

Many  interesting  subjects  not  only  of  a  strictly 
political  or  historical  nature,  but  economic, 
such  as  the  earliest  distribution  of  land, 
which  took  place  in  1617,  are  not  herein  con- 
sidered, as  they  belong  to  a  period  later  than 
that  covered  by  this  \'olume. 

'Bruce's  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Centur}-,  Vol.  1,  page  660. 
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Sixpence  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  design  under  the  crown  is  an  heraldic  rose. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
At  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co 


WHILE  these  things  were  being  done  at  1607 
Jamesto\\n,  let  us  transport  ourselves 
in  imagination  to  the  other  side  of  the 
York  River,  and   see   what    might  reasonably 
have  been  taking  place  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co. ' 

This  place  was  Powhatan's  favorite  residence, 
and  so  the  seat  of  political  authority,  as  Ut-ta- 
mus-sack,  where  the  Pamunkey  Reservation 
now  is,  in  the  region  known  anciently  as  Pamun- 
ke>',  was  the  centre  of  the  authority  of  the  power- 
ful body  of  the  priests  and  conjurers,  who  there 
took  perpetual  care  of  the  embalmed  bodies  of 
the  kings  after  their  reigns  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co 
were  ended. 

Fourteen  miles  only  from  Jamestown,  but 
with  the  broad  waters  of  the  York  flowing 
slowly  between  it  and  its  young,  civilized  rival, 
stood  the  Indian  capital,  the  stronghold  of 
ignorance,  barbarism,  superstition,  craftiness 
and  cruelty. 

The  to\An  \\as  built  upon  a  slight  elevation 
overlooking  a  beautiful  expanse  of  blue  water, 
surrounded,  at  a  little  distance,  by  the  forest 
with  its  majestic  trees,  centuries  old,  clothed 
now  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  springtime  and 
vocal  with  the  song  of  birds. 

'As  the  ending  "com-o-co"  appears  in  other  combinations,  and 
means  council,  or  place  of  council,  such  as  in  match-a-com-o-co, 
which  means  a  great  council;  and  also  appears  in  the  names  of  other 
places,  as  Wigh-co-coni-o-co  and  Wi-com-i-co  River,  in  Somerset 
County.  Maryland;  Wig-ho-com-o-co  and  Great  Wi-com-i-co  and 
Little  Wi-com-i-co  Rivers,  in  Northumberland  County,  Virginia; 
and  as  wer-o-ance  means  a  chief,  or  King,  it  would  appear  that 
this  name,  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  probably  signifies  the  council 
place  of  the  wer-o-ance.  That  is,  Powhatan's  council  place,  he 
being  the  Wer-o-ance  par  exellence. 
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1607  Immediately  around  the  town  were  cultivated 
fields,  where  corn,  tobacco  and  a  number  of 
other  vegetables,  fruits  and  berries  were  being 
attended  to  by  the  women  and  children. 

Upon  the  shore  were  piles  of  oyster-shells,  and 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  town,  were  many  canoes, 
burnt  out  from  the  trunks  of  trees.  Others,  full 
of  Indians  vigorously  using  their  paddles,  were 
rapidly  making  their  way  across  the  Avater  to- 
wards the  town. 

The  place  itself,  typical  of  all  Indian  settle- 
ments, only  larger  and  more  important  than 
most,  was  a  circular  fort,  protected  by  a  strong 
palisade,  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  planted 
firmly  in  the  ground.  Only  one  opening  gave 
access  to  the  interior.  This  was  opposite  the 
river,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  guarded. 

All  the  Indian  tribes  dwelt  in  such  towns. 
There  were  no  dwellings  in  the  open  country. 

Within  the  palisade  were  a  good  many  houses, 
of  arbor-like  construction,  irregularly  i^laced, 
but  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  in  the  centre. 
These  houses,  covered  with  bark,  all  had  smoke 
issuing  from  their  tops,  the  Indians,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  a  remote  age,  deeming 
it  a  sacred  duty  to  keep  a  fire  forever  burning 
Avithin  their  abodes. 

These  houses  sheltered  a  population  A\hich 
was  a  tribe  in  itself,  the  Wer-o-wo-com-o-cos, 
Avho  took  their  name  from  that  of  the  town, 
which  meant,  we  are  told,  the  chief  place  of 
council,  that  is,  the  seat  of  government;  but 
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which  may  have  had  a  slightly  different  shade  of  1607 
meaning,  as  we  have  suggested. 

There  was  suppressed  excitement  here  today. 
Powhatan  had  sent  his  messengers  out  into  all 
the  principal  towns  within  his  realm,  and  had 
summoned  the  wer-o-wances  who  ruled  over 
them  to  gather  before  him. 

In  view  of  the  in\asion  of  the  country  by  the 
strange  people  a  great  council  of  state,  a  match- 
a-com-o-co,  was  to  be  held  on  the  night  of  the 
full  moon,  which  ^^•as  now  at  hand. 

So,  from  all  directions,  attended  by  their 
retinues  of  warriors,  are  seen  the  kings  of  the 
several  tribes  making  their  way  on  foot  through 
the  paths  of  the  forest,  or  in  their  long,  wooden 
canoes,  crossing  the  water  towards  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co. 

From  Powhatan,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James,  in  Henrico  County,  comes  Taux  Pow- 
hatan, the  Little  Powhatan,  as  his  name  meant, 
a  prince,  as  he  might  be  regarded,  but  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  was  to  go  to  his  uncle.  He 
was  king  of  his  father's  own  tribe,  the  Pow- 
hatans.  This  was  primarily  the  name  of  a 
place,  from  whicli  that  of  the  tribe  and  the 
office  of  the  ruler  was  derived. 

From  Pamunkey,  the  region  where  the  York 
divides  into  the  Pamunkey  and  the  Mattapony, 
comes  the  terrible  0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  already 
an  old  man,  of  a  subtle  temper  and  with  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Enghsh  in  his  heart. 
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1607  His  was  also  a  territorial  name,  that  given  to 
the  general  region  of  Pamunkey. 

He  had  determined  to  exterminate  the  foreign- 
ers if  it  ever  lay  within  his  power  to  do  so.  Al- 
though now  an  old  man,  he  had  yet  many  more 
years  of  active  life  before  him. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Powhatan,  and  was  now 
accompanied  by  two  other  brothers,  Ke-quo- 
toiigh  and  Taugh-ha-i-ten,  who  assisted  him 
in  ruling  the  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Pamunkeys. 

Next  to  the  Emperor  these  three  were  prob- 
ably the  most  influential  and  important  men 
among  all  the  Indian  tribes.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
the  trium\iri  of  that  country,  and  their  country 
represented  the  greatest  military  strength  of  the 
Indians. 

From  the  Mat-ta-po-ny  comes  Wer-o-^\'augh, 
King  of  that  tribe,  a  kindred  one  to  the  Pamun- 
keys. 

From  Ar-ro-ha-teck  comes  Ash-u-a-quid,  the 
King  of  the  tribe  also  of  that  name,  seated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  James,  in  what  is  now 
Henrico  County. 

Co-quo-na-sum,  King  of  the  Ap-po-ma-tucks, 
comes  from  the  river  of  that  name.  The  Eng- 
lish had  sailed  as  far  as  his  dominions  before 
turning  back  and  settling  at  Jamestown. 

From  the  head-waters  of  the  Pamunkey  comes 
Po-mis-ca-tuck,  King  of  the  Yough-ta-munds. 

The  Kings  of  these  six  tribes  were  they  which 
were  Powhatan's  oldest  subjects,  over  whom  he 
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had  inherited  the  sovereignty.     They  were  prob-  1607 
ably  the  most  trusted  and  beloved  of  all  the 
many  subordinate  rulers  under  liim. 

From  Pas-pa-hegh,  the  Indian  town  nearest  to 
Jamestown,  and  witliin  whose  jurisdiction  that 
settlement  was  made,  comes  Wo-chin-cho-punck, 
a  man  of  commanding  stature,  indignant  be- 
cause of  the  invasion  of  the  territory  under  his 
local  authority,  and  fearful  lest  Powhatan  should 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  trespass  upon  the 
sovereign  rights  of  his  master. 

From  Ke-cough-tan,  where  Hampton  now  lies, 
comes  another  of  Powhatan's  sons,  Po-chins, 
the  king,  or  wer-o-ance,  as  they  were  called  by 
the  Indians,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ke-cough-tans, 
the  greatest  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the  country. 

From  the  south  side  of  the  James,  about  ten 
miles  up  the  river  from  Jamestown,  comes  Pe- 
pis-co,  the  king  of  the  Tap-pa-han-nas.  He  had 
seen  and  talked  \\'ith  the  EngUsh  and  had  enter- 
tained them  in  liis  town  before  they  selected 
Jamestown  as  their  capital. 

From  the  west  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  king 
of  the  tribe  of  that  name,  comes  Jop-as-sus,  a 
brother  of  Powhatan.  He  had  met  the  strangers 
and  had  been  attracted  by  them. 

From  at  or  near  what  is  now  Mount  Vernon, 
comes  the  Iving  of  the  Taux-en-ents,  Na-men-a- 
cus  by  name. 

From  the  Eastern  shore,  comes  the  king  of  the 
Ac-cow-macks,  Xan-ta-quaus.     He  was   a  son 
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1607  of  Powhatan,  and  the  most  poHshed  and  elegant 
of  the  sa^-age  nobles. 

From  a  nearer  point  comes  the  king  of  the 
Or-zi-nies,  who  lived  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy.  He  was  named  Kis-san-a-co- 
men,  and  was  of  a  bold  and  independent  nature. 

From  what  we  now  call  Isle  of  Wight  County 
comes  an  old  king,  Tac-kon-e-kin-ta-co,  the 
ruler  of  the  War-as-coy-acks,  past  whose  shores 
the  awe-inspiring  vessels  of  the  Enghsh  had 
sailed  up  the  ri\'er  in  quest  of  a  location. 

From  Kis-ki-ack,  on  the  south  of  the  York, 
opposite  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  and  in  the  line  of 
travel  from  it  to  Jamestown,  comes  Ot-ta-ho-tin, 
king  of  the  Kis-ki-acks,  one  of  Powhatan's  most 
loyal  tribes. 

Ka-quoth-o-cun  comes  as  king  of  the  strong 
tribe  of  the  We-an-ocks,  which  lived  on  the  point 
of  that  name  on  the  north  side  of  the  James. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  those  coming  to  this 
great  council  where  matters  vital  to  their  liighest 
interests  were  to  be  debated  and  decided  upon. 

The  ruler  \\'ho  summoned  them  was  an  old 
man.  His  personal  name,  distinguished  from 
that  of  his  office,  was  Wa-hun-sen-a-cawh.  He 
had  been  the  sovereign  of  that  country  for  many 
years.  He  had  greatly  enlarged  his  inherited 
dominions.  Vigorous,  subtle  and  cruel,  he 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Fear  stood  beside  him 
and  Death  was  at  his  right  hand. 

Of  uncertain  ancestry  and  family  relations  he 
was    the    acknowledged,    well-entrenched    and 
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despotic  master  of  a  score  of  kings  under  him.  1607 

These  kings,  were  rulers  of  well  defined  areas, 
and  their  subjects  were  branded  on  the  back 
Avith  their  marks,  so  close  and  personal  was  their 
jurisdiction  and  power  over  them. 

^Nlany  of  these  kings  were  of  the  family  of 
Powhatan,  his  sons,  brothers,  and  no  doubt,  his 
sons-in-law,  and  so  forth.  The  i^olitical  struc- 
ture of  which  he  \\as  the  head  was  thus  strongly 
knit  together.  The  hegemony  of  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co  was  complete. 

Surrounded  now  by  his  regular  body-guard  of 
forty  or  fift\-  of  his  most  powerful  warriors,  and 
in  company  with  his  brother,  0-pit-cha-pan,> 
wlio  afterwards  became  his  successor,  his  son-in- 
law,  Tom-a-com-o,  who  was  also  one  of  his 
councilors,  and  his  brother-in-hiw,  0-pa-chis-co, 
he  received  the  wer-o-ances,  as  they  came  for- 
ward to  salute  him. 

Within  the  town-palisade  was  the  State- 
House,  a  building  much  larger  than  their  or- 
dinary dwellings  or  even  their  temples  and  kings' 
houses. 

It  was  in  this  State  House  that  the  match-a- 
com-o-co  now  called  was  to  be  held. 

The  house  was  built  for  this  purpose  by  the 
united  labor  of  the  tribe,  every  one  assisting 

'Jefferson  says  that  this  designation  of  brother  on  the  part  of 
these  Indian  chiefs,  was  not  that  of  real  brothers,  but  merely  that 
they  were  the  chiefs  of  other  tribes.  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  277. 
But  this  term  is  not  apjjlied  to  them  all.  It  might  have  been  given 
only  to  the  highest,  some  of  whom  may  have  been  real  brothers. 
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J.607  until  it  was  finished.     It  was  used  also  for  other 
purposes  than  these  political  assemblings. 

The  building  resembled  a  large  hayrick,  its 
top  being  pyramidal,  skilfully  thatched  with 
sedge  and  rushes.  Inside,  it  was  furnished  aU 
around  with  white  benches  of  fine  canes.  The 
door  was  so  low  that  a  man  had  to  stoop  very 
much  to  enter. 

The  building  was  placed  under  the  regular  care 
of  certain  persons  who  dwelt  there,  and  who 
were  responsible  for  its  preservation. 

In  this  State  House  was  transacted  all  public 
and  private  business  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  government,  such  as  the  audience  of 
foreign  ambassadors  from  other  Indian  rulers, 
consultation  as  to  making  war,  proposals  for 
their  trade  with  neighboring  Indians,  and  such 
other  matters  of  high  importance. 

Within  this  building  the  convention  called  by 
Powhatan  begins  its  session. 

The  place  was  as  dark  as  a  dungeon  before 
the  fire  was  lighted,  and  as  hot  as  a  stove  after- 
wards. A  circular  fire  of  split  reeds  was  main- 
tained in  the  centre  of  the  house  during  the 
meeting. 

The  proceedings  began  with  a  banquet.  They 
brought  in  a  great  deal  of  loblolly 'and  other 
medleys, "  made  of  Indian  grain,  stewed  peaches, 
bear  venison,  etc,  every  one  bringing  some  offer- 

'Whole  grits  boiled  in  water  until  they  burst. 
^Mixtures  of  various  articles  of  food. 
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ing  to  enlarge  the  banquet,  according  to  his  1607 
degree  and  quality. 

When  all  the  viands  were  brought  in,  the 
first  thing  done  was  to  kick  out  the  dogs.  These 
dogs  looked  like  wolves  which  had  been  made 
tame  with  starving  and  beating.  They  could 
only  howl,  not  bark. 

After  the  dogs  had  fled  from  the  room,  the 
company  was  summoned  by  beat  of  drum,  the 
music  being  made  of  a  dressed  skin  tied  hard 
upon  an  earthen  porridge-pot. 

After  the  company  was  assembled,  presently 
in  came  five  men  dressed  up  with  feathers,  their 
faces  being  co\"ered  with  vizors  made  of  gourds. 
Around  their  ankles  and  knees  were  hung  bells 
of  several  sorts.  In  their  hands  were  wooden 
falchions,  such  as  stage-fencers  commonly  use. 

In  this  dress  they  danced  about  an  hour, 
showing  many  strange  gestures,  and  brandish- 
ing their  weapons  as  if  they  were  going  to  fight 
each  other. 

Often  the\'  walked  \'ery  nimbly  around  the 
room  without  making  any  noise  with  their  beUs; 
and  then  again  they  turned  their  bodies,  arms 
and  legs  into  such  frightful  postures  that  they 
might  have  been  thought  raving  mad. 

At  last  they  cut  two  or  three  high  capers  and 
left  the  room. 

In  their  stead  came  in  a  parcel  of  women  and 
girls  to  the  number  of  thirty  odd,  every  one 
taking  place  according  to  her  degree  and  stature. 
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1607  The  tallest  led  the  dance  and  the  least  of  all  was 
placed  last.  With  these  they  made  a  circular 
dance  like  a  ring,  representing  the  shape  of  the 
fire  they  danced  about. 

They  had  as  musicians  two  old  men,  one  of 
whom  beat  a  drum,  while  the  other  rattled 
with  a  gourd  that  had  corn  in  it  to  make  a  noise. 

To  these  instruments  they  both  sang  a  mourn- 
ful ditty.  The  burden  of  their  song  was  their 
former  greatness,  the  numbers  of  their  nation, 
the  famous  exploits  of  their  renowned  ancestors, 
and  all  actions  of  moment  that  had  in  former 
days  been  performed  by  their  ancestors. ' 

After  these  exercises,  the  room  was  cleared  of 
all  but  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  the 
serious  object  of  the  gathering  was  undertaken. 

The  question  before  the  body  was,  what  was 
to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  the 
country? 

From  their  seats  around  the  building  speakers 
arose  and  addressed  the  assembly.  All  was  now 
quiet  and  orderly  in  the  extreme.  The  eldest 
spoke  first.  No  one  interrupted  him.  He  said 
what  he  had  to  say  and  sat  down.  Then  another 
would  arise  and  be  gi\'en  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Two  courses  were  advocated,  one  that  of  con- 
ciliation, the  other  that  of  extermination.     The 

'Much  of  this  description  of  the  Indian  State  Houses  and  the 
proceedings  therein  is  taken  verbatim  from  Lawson's  History  of 
North  Carolina,  pages  65  to  70.  It  apphes,  of  course,  equally  to 
the  Indians  in  Virginia,  and  generally  to  the  whole  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 
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sentiment  appears  from  the  sequel  to  have  been  1607 
much  divided,  for  at  one  time  the  Indians  fur- 
iously attacked  the  white  settlement,  and  at  an- 
other time  they  brought  them  food.  As  one  or 
the  other  of  these  views  came  into  ascendency 
at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  the  Indians  were  friends 
or  foes  of  the  English. 

Mingled  with  both  sentiments  was  a  profound 
fear  of  the  English.  Their  dreadful  cannon  and 
shining  armor,  their  tall  ships  and  the  myster- 
ious arts  and  sciences  at  their  command  all  had 
their  effect  upon  the  Indian  mind  and  imagina- 
tion, and  were  dwelt  upon  by  those  in  favor  of 
conciliation. 

But  then  that  bold  spirit,  0-pe-chan-ca-nough, 
arose,  and  disdaining  all  fear  or  considerations  of 
expediency,  recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  assembled 
powers  how  the  men  of  this  strange  other  world 
had  come  to  these  shores  before,  and  how  they 
had  accomplished  nothing  but  their  own  deaths. 

He  recalled  how,  tliirty-seven  years  before,  the 
proud  and  cruel  Menendez  established  a  settle- 
ment at  Ax-a-can,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  or  the 
Rappahannock  River,  and  how  the  next  year' 
the  Indians  had  massacred  them,  and  how  the 
following  jear  jNIenendez  had  avenged  the 
slaughter  by  hanging  eight  of  their  countrymen 
at  the  jard-arm  of  his  vessel.  But  yet  the  Span- 
iards were  afterwards  seen  here  no  more. 

Then  he  told  how,  thirteen  years  after  this, 
another  set  of  foreigners  had  landed  on  Roanoke 

'On  February  8th,  1571. 
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1607  Island,  within  the  kingdom  of  Win-gi-na,  and 
how  they  had  abandoned  it,  leaving  fifteen  men 
to  guard  their  settlement  until  reinforcements 
came.  How  these  fifteen  men  had  been  slain, 
and  then,  when  that  settlement  was  again  estab- 
lished, how  it  was  o\erwhelmed  by  the  Indians 
and  the  settlers  nearly  all  exterminated.' 

He  even  gloried  at  having  been  present,  in 
company  with  Powhatan  and  others  then  around 
him,  at  that  battle.-  And  how  they  who  came 
to  see  what  had  happened  to  this  ruined  Colony, 
departed  in  sadness  never  to  be  seen  again. '^ 

Now,  said  he,  if  these  strangers,  with  all  their 
wonderful  jDowers  had  thus  been  vanquished  in 
the  past,  wh>'  should  not  this  latest  Colony  be 
destroj'ed  as  the  others  had  been? 

So  his  voice  was  for  war. 

Then  arose  the  most  ^'enerable  of  the  priests, 
and  in  an  impassioned  oration  told  Powhatan 
what  the  god  0-kee  had  told  him,  that  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  a  people  would 
come  who  would  o\erthrow  the  Indian  power.' 
The  settlers  at  Jamestown,  cried  the  speaker, 
were  the  people  to  whom  the  prophecy  referred. 
Either  they  or  the  Indians  themselves  must  be 
destroyed.  Their  gods  were  different  from  the 
Indians'  gods,  and  there  was  no  peace  possible 
between  them. 

And  so  his  \'oice  and  the  \'oices  of  aU  the 
other  priests  and  conjurers  were  for  war. 

'The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  Chapter  XXII. 
=This  is  a  surmise.    We  are  told  that  Powhatan  was  there,  and 
O-pe-chan-ca-nough  may  well  have  been  with  him. 

'The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  P^irst  Attempt,  Chapter  XXI. 
■•The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Forest  Primeval,  p.  280. 
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The  majority  was  for  war,  and  they  so  de-  1607 
clared  themselves. 

When  this  decision  had  been  reached,  there 
suddenly  appeared  \\'ithin  the  building  a  troup 
of  young  warriors,  who  looked  more  like  devils 
than  human  beings.  Painted  in  the  most  fan- 
tastical manner,  one  side  of  their  faces  red,  the 
other  black  or  white,  with  great  circles  of  dif- 
ferent colors  under  their  eyes,  and  their  bodies 
covered  all  over  with  fantastical  figures.  On  the 
wet  paint  there  was  sticking  feathers  or  hair,  to 
make  them  look  all  the  more  weird  and  terrible. 

With  their  bows,  arrows  and  tomahawks  or 
swords  in  their  hands,  and  waiving  them  above 
their  heads,  they  began  the  war-dance,  and  sang 
the  war-songs  of  the  tribes,  what  slaughter  they 
were  going  to  make  upon  the  English;  and  they 
extolled  the  glories  of  their  several  nations  and  of 
their  own  families,  all  to  the  stirring  accompani- 
ment of  the  loud  drums  and  rattles. 

And  so  the  die  was  cast.  It  was  to  be  war. 
And  yet,  had  the  Indians  known  the  things 
which  belonged  unto  their  peace,  they  would 
have  grasped  the  outstretched  hand  of  friend- 
ship with  the  English  held  out  to  them. 

For  the  Enghsh  had  come  bringing  with  them 
the  Gospel  of  Peace,  and  they  thought  towards 
the  Indians  thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  evil. 
They  were  so  instructed  and  strictly  enjoined  by 
King  James',  and  had  the  Indians  been  willing, 
they  could  have  made  with  them  covenants  of 

'Appendix,  pp.  780-781 
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1607  peace,  and  their  children  would  yet  be  dwelling 
securely  in  the  land. 

But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  Indians  distrus- 
ted the  Pale  Faces.  They  knew  how  their  race 
had  been  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  they  did 
not  know  the  English  weU  enough  to  be  sure 
they  were  not  like  them.  Francis  Maguel'  says, 
speaking  of  Powhatan:  "Their  Emperor  sends 
every  year  some  men  by  land  to  West  India  and 
to  Newfoundland  and  other  countries  to  bring 
him  news  of  what  is  going  on  there.  And  these 
messengers  report  that  those  who  are  in  West 
.  India  treat  the  natives  very  badly  and  as  slaves, 
and  the  English  tell  them  that  those  people  are 
Spaniards,  who  are  very  cruel  and  evil  disposed.  "^ 

These  considerations  controlled  them.  So 
the  great  Council  adjourns,  having  decided 
upon  a  course  which,  in  the  end,  brought  upon 
their  people  destruction  and  well-nigh  extermi- 
nation, and  stained  the  forest  red  with  blood. 


'An  Irishman,  a  spy  for  Spain  who  was  among  the  first  colonists. 
^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  p.  396. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
The  Enemy  Pays  a  Visit 
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WE  now  resume  Percy's  clear  account:  1607 

"The  eighteenth  day,'  the  Wer-o-ance 
of  Pas-pa-hegh  came  himself  to  our 
quarter,  with  one  hundred  savages  armed,  which 
guarded  him  in  a  very  warlike  manner  with  bows 
and  arrows,  thinking  at  the  time  to  execute 
their  viUany.  Pas-pa-hegh  made  great  signs  to 
us  to  lay  our  arms  away.  But  we  would  not 
trust  him  so  far.  He,  seeing  he  could  not  have 
convenient  time  to  work  his  will,  at  length 
made  signs  that  he  would  give  us  as  much  land 
as  we  would  desire  to  take.^ 

"As  the  savages  were  in  a  throng  in  the  fort, 
one  of  them  stold  a  hatchet  from  one  of  our 
company,  which  spied  him  doing  the  deed. 
Whereupon  he  took  it  from  him  by  force,  and 
also  struck  him  o\ev  the  arm.  Presently  another 
savage  seeing  that,  came  fiercely  at  our  man 
with  a  wooden  sword,  thinking  to  beat  out  his 
brains.  The  Wer-o-ance  of  Pas-pa-hegh  saw 
us  take  to  our  arms,  ^^'ent  suddenly  away  with 
all  his  company  in  great  anger. 

"The  nineteenth  day,  myself  and  three  or  four 
more,  walking  into  the  woods  by  chance  we 
espied  a  path-way  like  to  an  Irish  pace.'  We 
were  desirous  to  know  whither  it  would  bring 
us.  W"e  traced  along  some  four  miles,  all  the 
way  as  we  went,  having  the  pleasantest  suckles,* 

>0f  May. 

-This  was  the  beginning  no  doubt  of  the  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  a  sale  of  the  land  for  the  copper  already  mentioned. 
The  purchase  indeed  may  have  taken  place  at  this  time. 

'Pass  or  passage. 

•Honev-suckle. 
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1607  the  ground  all  flowing  over  with  fair  flowers  of 
sundry  colors  and  kinds,  as  though  it  had  been 
in  any  garden  or  orchard  in  England.  There 
be  many  strawberries,  and  other  fruits  unknown. 
We  saw  the  woods  full  of  cedar  and  cypress 
trees,  with  other  trees,  which  issues  out  that 
sweet  gums  like  to  balsam. 

"We  kept  on  our  way  in  this  Paradise.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  savage  town,'  where  we 
found  but  few  people,  they  told  us  the  rest  were 
gone  hunting  with  the  Wer-o-ance  of  Pas- 
pa-hegh.  We  stayed  there  a  while,  and  had 
of  them  strawberries,  and  other  things. 

"In  the  meantime  one  of  the  savages  came 
running  out  of  his  house  with  a  bow  and  arrow 
and  ran  mainly'  through  the  woods.  Then  I 
began  to  mistrust  some  villany,  that  he  went 
to  call  some  company,  and  so  betray  us.  We 
made  all  the  haste  away  we  could.  One  of  the 
savages  brought  us  on  the  way  to  the  wood- 
side,  where  there  was  a  garden  of  tobacco,  and 
other  fruits  and  herbs.  He  gathered  tobacco, 
and  distributed  to  every  one  of  us.  So  we 
departed. 

"The  twentieth  day,  the  Wer-o-ance  of  Pas- 
pa-hegh  sent  forty  of  his  men  with  a  deer,  to 
our  quarter,  but  they  came  more  in  villany 
than  in  any  love  they  bare  us.  They  fain 
would  have  lain  in  our  fort  all  night,  but  we 

'Probably  this  was  the  town  Kis-ki-ack,  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Jamestown,  on  the  York. 

^Probably  the  meaning  is,  that  he  ran  from  the  river,  on  which 
the  town  was,  back  into  the  main  land. 
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would  not  suffer  them  for  fear  of  their  treachery.  1607 

"One  of  our  gentlemen  having  a  target  which 
he  trusted  in,  thinking  it  would  bear  out  a 
slight  shot,  he  set  it  up  against  a  tree,  willing 
one  of  the  savages  to  shoot,  who  took  from  his 
back  an  arrow  of  an  ell  long,  drew  it  strongly 
in  his  bow,  shoots  the  target  a  foot  through, 
or  better;  which  was  strange,  being  that  a 
pistol  could  not  pierce  it.  We  seeing  the  force 
of  his  bow,  afterwards  set  him  up  a  steel  target. 
He  shot  again,  and  burst  his  arrow  all  to  pieces. 
He  presently  pulled  out  another  arrow,  and  bit 
it  in  his  teeth,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
rage,  so  he  went  away  in  great  anger." 

Percy  then  mentions  briefly  .some  of  the  e\ents 
to  be  stated  more  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 
Referring  to  Taux  Powhatan,  the  Wer-o-ance 
at  Powhatan,  he  says: 

"But  yet  the  savages  murmui'ed  at  om-  plant- 
ing in  the  country,  whereupon  this  Wer-o-ance 
made  answer  again  very  wisely  of  a  savage,  why 
should  you  be  offended  with  them  as  long  as 
they  hurt  them  not,  nor  take  an>'  thing  away 
by  force,  they  take  but  a  little  waste  ground, 
which  doth  you  nor  any  of  us  any  good."' 


'Percy,  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pages  1685-1689:  Glasgow  Edition 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  413-415. 


state  House  built  by  the  English  in  the  Bennudas,  and  pos- 
sibly similar  in  construction  to  such  a  public 
building  at  Jamestown. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Newport's  Voyage  of  Disco\'ery 
UP  the  James 


OBEDIENT  to  the  instructions  from  the  1607 
authorities  in  England,  in  regard  to  explor- 
ing the  river  on  which  they  were  seated, 
eight    days    after   the  landing   at   Jamestown 
Captain  Newport  proceeded  to  carry  them  out. 

The  crews  must  have  been  still  living  on  the 
vessels  during  this  time,  and  much  of  the  cargoes 
not  taken  out  of  the  ships  pending  the  result  of 
Captain  Newport's  voyage. 

Two  months  were  to  be  used  in  discovery  of 
such  ports  and  rivers  as  could  be  found  in  the 
country. 

Naturally  the  first  voyage  undertaken  was  up 
the  James,  \^'hich  they  had  only  examined  as  far 
as  the  Appomattox. 

An  account  of  this  voyage,  in  the  form  of  a 
diary,  from  the  completion  of  the  fort  until 
Newport  sailed  again  for  England,  has  been 
preserved.  By  whom  it  is  written  is  unknown. 
It  is  styled  by  its  wiiter:  "A  relation  of  the 
discovery  of  our  river,  from  James  Fort  into  the 
Main;'  made  by  Captain  Christopher  Newport, 
and  sincerely  written  and  observed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Colony."  The  original  was  preser- 
ved in  the  English  State-paper  office.  A  copy 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  George 
Bancroft,  and  first  printed  in  1860,  in  the  Arch- 
aeologica  Americana,  Vol.  IV,  of  the  Transactions 
and  Collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  from  which  we  reproduce  it.  It  also 
may  have  been  written  by  George  Percy,  as  it 
is  in  much  the  same  style  as  his  previous 
narrative. 

It  begins  abruptly  as  follows: 

»The  main  land. 
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1607  "Thursday,  the  21st  of  May  (1607),  Capt. 
Newport,  having  fitted  our  shallop  with  pro- 
visions and  all  necessaries  belonging  to  a  dis- 
covery, took  five  gentlemen,  four  marines  and 
fourteen  sailors  with  whom  he  proceeded,  with 
a  perfect  resolution  not  to  return,  but  either  to 
find  the  head  of  this  river,  the  lake  mentioned 
by  others  heretofore,  the  sea  again,  the  moun- 
tains Ap-a-lat-si,i  or  some  issue.  = 

"The  names  of  the  Discoverers  are  these: 

Capt.  Christopher  Newport, 

George  Percy,  Esq., 

Capt.  Gabriel  Archer, 

Capt.  John  Smith, 

Mr.  John  Brookes, 

Mr.  Tho.  Wotton, 

Johnas  Poole, 

John  Crookdeck, 

Benjamin  White, 

Tho.  Turnbridge, 

Robert  Jackson, 

Francis  Nelson,      ^ 

John  Collson,         f 

Robert  Tyndall,-    l' 

Mathews  Fitch,      ' 

Robert  Markham, 

Oliver  Brown, 

Rich.  Genoway, 

Tho.  God  word, 

Charles  Clarke, 

Thomas  Skinner.         • 

'The  Appalachian  Range,  specifically  the  Blue  Ridge. 
'Outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  as  they  called  it. 
'Tyndall's  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  York 
was  named  for  him.     He  probably  first  acquired  its  title. 


INIariners. 
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Stephen  (sic)'  1607 

Jeremy  Deale, 

Daniel  (sic). 
"Tlius  from  James  Fort  we  took  our  leave 
about  noon;  and  by  night  we  were  up  the  river 
thirteen  miles,  at  a  low  meadow  point,  which  I 
call  Wi-nauk.-  Here  came  the  people  and  enter- 
tained us  with  dances  and  much  rejoicing.  This 
Kingdom,  Wy-nauk,  is  full  of  pearl-muscles. 
The  King  of  Pas-pa-hegh^  and  this  King  are  at 
odds,  as  the  Pas-pa-hegh-ans  told  me,  and  demon- 
strated by  their  hurts.  Here  we  anchored  all 
night. 

"May  22,  Friday.  Omitting  no  time,  we 
passed  up  some  si.xteen  miles  further^,  where  we 
found  an  islet,  on  which  were  many  turkeys,  ^  and 
great  store  of  young  birds  like  blackbirds ;  where- 
of we  took  divers,  which  we  brake  our  fast  withal. 
Now,  spying  eight  savages  in  a  canoe,  we  hailed 
them  our  words  of  kindness,  "Win-ga-poh,"  my 
good  friend,  or  friends;  and  they  came  to  us. 

'The  Latin  word  meaning  thus.  Here  it  means  that  Stephen  was 
all  of  the  man's  name  the  writer  knew.  The  record  being  simply 
Stephen  and  nothing  more. 

-Weynoak  Point,  the  well  known  place  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James,  was  further  up  than  this,  which  was  about  opposite  toClare- 
mont,  if  the  distance  of  13  miles  is  to  be  taken  as  correct.  From 
Smith's  True  Helation  it  appears  that  there  were  two  separate 
places  which  Ijore  this  name;  We-an-ock,  which  was  twenty  miles 
from  Jamestown  and  which  still  retains  the  name,  and  the  Point  of 
Wc-an-ockc  which  was  nearer.  It  was  this  latter  which  is  here 
referred  to,  l)iit  the  name  has  passed  away  as  to  this  locality. 

'Pas-pa-hegh,  the  first  Indian  village  west  of  Jamestown  on  the 
north  side. 

"This  brought  them  about  to  Westover,  or  beyond. 

-■Known  still  as  Turkey  Island.  It  is  not  a  real  island,  but  a 
peninsula.  Later  it  was  the  seat  of  William  Randolph,  founder  of 
the  celebrated  family  of  that  name. 
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1607  "In  conference  by  signs  with  them,  one  seemed 
to  understand  our  intention,  and  offered,  with 
his  foot,  to  describe  the  river  to  us.  So  I  gave 
him  a  pen  and  paper,  showing  first  the  use,  and 
he  laid  out  the  whole  river  from  the  Chesseian' 
Bay  to  the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  passage  was  for 
boats.  He  told  us  of  two  islets  in  the  river  we 
should  pass  by,  meaning  one  whereon  we  were, 
and  then  come  to  an  overfall  of  water.  Beyond 
that,  of  two  kingdoms  which  the  river  runs  by. 
Then  a  great  distance  off  the  mountains  Qui- 
ra-uk,=  as  he  named  them;  beyond  which, by  his 
relation,  is  that  which  we  expected. ^ 

"This  fellow,  parting  from  us,  promised  to 
procure  us  wheat,  if  we  would  stay  a  little  before; 
and,  for  that  intent,  went  back  again  to  provide 
it.  But  we,  coming  by  the  place  where  he  was, 
with  many  more  very  desirous  of  our  company, 
stayed  not,  as  being  eager  of  our  good  tidings. 
"He,  notwithstanding,  with  two  women  and 
another  fellow  of  his  own  consort,  followed  us 
some  six  miles,  with  baskets  full  of  dried  oysters, 
and  met  us  at  a  point,  where,  calling  to  us,  we 
went  ashore,  and  bartered  with  them  for  most 
of  their  victuals. 

"Here  the  shore  began  to  be  full  of  great 
cobble-stones  and  higher  land.  The  ri\'er  skants 
of  his  breadth'  two  miles  before  we  come  to  the 
islet  mentioned  which  I  call  Turkey  Isle,  yet 

'Chesapeake. 

^The  Blue  Ridge. 

^The  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

'Becomes  narrower. 
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keeps  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  most  common-  1607 
ly,  and  deep  water  for  shipping.  This  fellow, 
with  the  rest,  overtook  us  again  upon  the  doub- 
ling of  another  point.  Now  they  had  gotten 
mulberries,  little  sweet  nuts  like  acorns,  a  very 
good  fruit,  wheat,  beans,  and  mulberries,  sod' 
together,  and  gave  us.  Some  of  them  desired 
to  be  set  over  the  river;  which  we  did,  and  they 
parted. 

"Now  we  passed  a  reach  of  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  high  stony  ground  on  Popham 
side,-  fi^'e  or  six  fathom,  eight  cars  length  from 
the  shore.  This  day  we  went  about  thirty- 
eight  miles,  and  came  to  an  anchor  at  a  place  I 
call  Poor  Cottage;^  where  we  went  ashore,  and 
were  used  kindly  by  the  people.  We  sod  our 
kettle  by  the  water-side  within  night,'  and 
rested  aboard.  = 

"May  23,  Saturday.  We  passed  a  few  short 
reaches;  and  five  miles  of  Poor  Cottage,  we  went 
ashore.  Here  we  found  our  kind  comrades  again, 
who  liad  given  notice  all  as  they  came  of  us;«  by 
which  we  were  entertained  with  much  courtesy 
in  ever\-  place.  We  found  here  a  wer-o-wance, 
for  so  they  call  their  Kings,  who  sat  upon  a  mat 
of  reeds,  with  his  people  about  him.     He  caused 

'lioilcd. 

-The  north  sirle  of  the  James,  so  named  in  honor  of  Chief  .Justice 
Popham,  the  patron  of  tfie  Colony  estaljlished  in  North  \'irginia. 
It  was  in  contrast  to  Salisbury  side,  the  south  side,  named  in  honor 
of  the  harl  of  Sahshury,  the  prime  minister  of  England,  a  patron 
of  the  South  Virginia  Colony. 

'This  must  have  been  some  IS  miles  below  the  site  of  Richmond, 
in  the  lower  part  of  Henrico  County.  Percy  calls  it  "Port  Cotage." 
This  probably  was  on  the  western  part  of  Farrar's  Island. 

'He  means  after  it  became  dark. 

^Went  on  board  the  ship  to  sleep. 

'Told  evervbodv  about  them. 
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1607  one  to  be  laid  for  Captain  Newport ;  gave  us  a 
deer  roasted,  which  according  to  their  custom, 
they  seethed'  again.  His  people  gave  us  mul- 
berries, sod=  wheat,  and  beans;  and  he  caused 
his  women  to  make  cakes  for  us.  He  gave  our 
Captain  his  crown;  which  was  of  deer's  hair, 
dyed  red.  Certifying  him  of  our  intention  up  the 
river,  he  was  willing  to  send  guides  with  us. 
This  we  found  to  be  a  King  subject  to  Powhatan' 
(the  chief  of  all  the  Kingdoms).  His  name  is 
Ar-a-ha-tec;'  the  country,  Ar-a-ha-te-coh. 

"Now  as  we  sat  merry,  banquetting  with  them, 
seeing  their  dances  and  taking  tobacco,  news 
came  that  the  great  King  Pow-at-ah  was  come  ;= 
at  whose  presence  they  all  rose  of  their  mats, 
save  the  King  Ar-a-ha-tec,  separated  themselves 
apart,  in  fashion  of  a  guard;  and  with  a  long 
shout,  they  saluted  him.  Him  we  saluted  with 
silence;  sitting  still  on  ova-  mats,  our  Captain  in 
the  midst;  but  presented,  as  before  we  did,  to 
King  Ar-a-ha-tec,  gifts  of  di\ers  sorts — as  penny 
knives,  shears,  bells,  beads,  glass  toys,  &c. — 
more  amply  than  before. 

"Now  this  King  appointed  five  men  to  guide 
us  up  the  river,  and  sent  posts  before  to  provide 

'Boiled. 

^Boiled. 

Written  Pa-wa-tali  in  the  original. 

*This  was  his  official  name.     His  real  name  was  Ash-u-a-quid. 

'This  was,  of  course,  no  mere  accidental  meeting.  Powhatan 
had  come  to  see  what  Captain  Newport  was  doing  in  going  up  the 
river.  He  was  paralleling  him  on  the  shore.  It  seems  from  Wing- 
field's  statement,  that  they  did  not  know  about  the  real  Powhatan 
until  Smith's  return  from  his  captivity;  that  the  Powhatan  here 
mentioned  was  Taux  Powhatan,  Powhatan's  son. 
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us  victual.  I  caused  now  our  kind  consort,  that  1607 
described  the  ri\er  to  us,  to  draw  it  again  before 
King  Ar-a-ha-tec,  who  in  every  thing  consented 
to  this  draught.  And  it  agreed  with  his  first 
relation.  This  we  found  a  faithful  fellow.  He 
was  one  that  was  appointed  guide  for  us. 

"Thus  parting  from  Ar-a-ha-tec's  Jo>','  we 
found  the  people  on  either  side  of  the  river  stand 
in  clusters  all  along,  still  proffering  us  victuals; 
which  of  some  were  accepted,  as  our  guides  (that 
were  with  us  in  the  boat)  pleased,  and  gave  them 
requital. 

"So,  after  we  had  passed  some  ten  miles  which 
(by  the  pleasure  and  joy  we  took  of  our  kind 
entertainment,  and  for  the  comfort  of  our  happy 
and  hopeful  discovery),  we  accounted  scarce 
five,  we  came  to  the  islet  described  in  the  river; 
over  against  which,  on  Popham  side=,  is  the 
habitation  of  the  great  King  Powhatan',  which 
I  call  Powhatan's  Tower.  It  is  situated  upon 
a  high  hill  by  the  water-side;  a  plain  between  it 
and  the  water,  twelve  score  overs  whereon  he 
sows  his  wheat,  beans,  peas,  tobacco,  pompions,^ 
gourds,  hemp,  flax,  &c.;  and,  were  any  art  used 
to  the  natural  state  of  this  place,  it  would  be  a 
goodly  habitation. 

'So  called  on  account  of  the  pleasant  time  they  had  there. 
This  was  just  about  one  mile  above  the  Dutch  Gap,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  Coxendale  of  1611,  and  on  or  near  the 
Edward  Cox  plantation. 

-The  north  side  of  the  .James. 

'We  spell  the  name  according  to  the  usual  form.  Taux  Pow- 
hatan is  here  meant. 

n'welve  score  is  240  Fathoms  is  probably  to  be  understood; 
the  width  of  this  field  would  thus  be  1,440  feet,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  which  is  too  wide,  as  the  Tower  was  on  a  hill  by  the  "water- 
side." It  must  therefore  be  the  river  here  which  is  referred  to  as 
that  wide. 

^Pumpkins. 
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1607  ''Here  we  were  conducted  up  the  hill  to  the 
King  with  whom  we  found  our  kind  King,  Ar-a- 
ha-tec  These  two  sat  by  themselves  apart 
from  all  the  rest,  save  one  who  sat  by  Powhatan ; 
and  what  he  was  I  could  not  guess,  but  they 
told  me  he  was  no  wer-o-ance. 

"Many  of  his  company  sat  on  either  side,  and 
the  mats  for  us  were  laid  right  over  against  the 
King's.  He  caused  his  women  to  bring  us  vic- 
tuals, mulberries,  strawberries,  &c.  But  our 
best  entertainment  was  friendly  welcome. 

"In  discoursing  with  him,  we  found  that  all 

the  kingdoms  from  the =  were  friends  with 

him,  and,  to  his  own  word,  'che-isc';  which  is, 
all  one  with  him,  or  under  him.  Also  we  per- 
ceived the  Ches-si-pi-an=  to  be  an  enemy  gener- 
ally to  all  the  kingdoms.  Upon  which  I  took 
occasion  to  signify  our  displeasure  with  them 
also;  making  it  known  that  we  refused  to  plant 
in  their  countries;  that  we  had  ^^•ars  with  them 
also,  showing  hurts  scarce  whole,  received  by 
them."  For  which  we  vowed  revenge  after  their 
manner,  pointing  to  the  sun.  Further,  we  cer- 
tified him  that  we  were  friends  with  all  his 
people  and  kingdoms;  neither  had  any  of  them 
offered  us  ill,  or  used  us  unkindly. 

"Hereupon  he,  very  well  understanding,  by 
the  words  and  signs  we  made,  the  signification 

'Probably  cominaiided  by  Powhatan,  he  also  follow.'*  this  ship. 

-Erased  in  the  original. 

'Chesapeaks,  the  Indians  who  lived  in  Xorfolk  and  Princess 
.\nne  Counties. 

'Captain  Gabriel  Archer,  who  was  one  of  this  company,  had 
been  wounded  at  Cape  Henry  the  day  of  the  lauding. 
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of  our  meaning,  moved,  of  liis  own  accord,  a  1607 
league  of  friendship  with  us,  which  our  Captain 
kindly  embraced;  and,  for  concluding  thereof, 
gave  him  his  gown,  put  it  on  his  back  himself, 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  saying,  'Win- 
ga-poh-che-mu-ze,''  the  most  kind  words  of 
salutation  that  may  be,  he  sat  down. 

"Now  the  day  drawing  on,=we  made  signs  to 
be  gone,  wherewith  he  was  contented,  and  sent 
six  men  with  us.  We  also  left  a  man  with  him, 
and  departed.  But  now,  rowing  some  three 
miles  in  shoal  water,  we  came  to  an  overfall,  im- 
passable for  boats  any  further.'  Here  the  water 
falls  do\\Ti,  through  great  main  rocks,  from  ledges 
of  rocks  above,  two  fathoms  high,  in  which  fall 
it  maketh  divers  little  islets,  on  which  might  be 
placed  a  hundred  water-mills  for  any  uses.  Our 
main  river  ebbs  and  flows  four  feet,  even  to  the 
skirt  of  this  downfall.  Ships  of  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  tons  may  come  to  within  five 
miles  hereof,  and  the  rest  deep  enough  for  barges 
or  small  vessels  that  dra\\^  not  above  six  feet  of 
water. 

"Having  viewed  this  place,  between  content 
and  grief,  we  left  it  for  this  night,  determining 
the  next  day  to  fit  ourselves  for  a  march  by 
land.  So  we  rode  all  night  between  Powhatan's 
Tower  and  the  islet  I  call  ,«  whereon  is 

'Win-ga-poh  meant  my  beloved  friend.  Che-mu-ze  was  prob- 
ably a  kindred  word  to  cham-ah.  which  meant  welcome. 

-The  meeting  had  lasted  so  far  into  the  night  that  it  was  now 
daybreak.  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  nights  are 
shortest. 

'They  had  come  to  the  Falls  of  the  James  where  Richmond  now 
stands.  The  distance  following  the  river,  from  .Jamestown  is 
really  60  miles.  I)iit  69  have  been  stated  in  this  account. 

^No  name  had  been  given  it.     The  manuscript  is  blank. 
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1607  six  or  seven  families.  One  of  our  guides,  which 
we  had  from  Ar-a-ha-tec's  Joy,  whose  name  was 
Nav-i-rans,  and  now  we  found  to  be  brother-in- 
law  to  King  Ar-a-ha-tec,  desired  to  sleep  in  the 
boat  with  us.  We  permitted  him  and  used  him 
with  all  the  kindness  we  could.  He  proved  a 
very  trusty  friend,  as  after  is  declared. 

"Now  we  sent  for  our  man  to  Powhatan,  who, 
coming,  told  us  of  his  entertainment — how 
they  had  prepared  mats  for  him  to  lie  on,  gave 
him  store  of  victuals,  and  made  as  much  on  him 
as  could  be. 

"May  24,  Sunday,  Whit-Sunday.  Our  Cap- 
tain caused  two  pieces  of  pork  to  be  sod'  ashore 
with  peas,  to  which  he  invited  King  Powhatan; 
for  A-ra-ha-tec,  persuading  himself  we  would 
come  down  the  river  that  night,  went  home  be- 
fore dinner  for  preparations  against  our  coming. 

"But  in  presence  of  them  both,  it  fell  out, 
that,  we  missing  two  bullet-bags,  which  had  shot 
and  divers  trucking  toys^  in  them,  we  complained 
to  their  kings,  who  instantly  caused  them  all  to 
be  restored,  not  wanting  anything.  Howbeit, 
they  had  divided  the  shot  and  toys  to  at  least  a 
dozen  several  persons,  and  those  also  in  the  islet 
over  the  water.  One  also,  having  stolen  a  knife, 
brought  it  again  upon  his  command,  before  we 
supposed  it  lost,  or  had  made  any  sign  of  it. 
So  Captain  Newport  gave  thanks  to  the  kings 
and  rewarded  the  thieves  with  the  same  toys 

■Boiled. 

-Toys  to  be  used  in  trading  witli  the  Indians. 
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they  had  stolen,  but  kept  the  bullets.     Yet  he  1607 
made  known  unto  them  the  custom  of  England 
to  be  death  for  such  offences. ' 

"Now  A-ra-ha-tec  departed.  And,  it  being 
dinner-time,  King  Powhatan,  with  some  of  his 
people,  sat  with  us;  brought  of  his  diet,  and  we 
fed  familiarl)'  without  sitting  in  his  state  as 
before.  He  eat  very  freshly  of  our  meat;  drank 
of  our  beer,  aquavitae=,  and  sack.'  Dinner 
done,  we  entered  into  discourse  of  the  river;  how 
far  it  might  be  to  the  head  thereof,  where  they 
got  their  copper  and  their  iron;  and  how  many 
days'  journey  it  was  to  Mon-a-nac-ah,*  Rah-o- 
wac-ah  and  the  mountains  Qui-ra-uk;*  request- 
ing him  to  have  guides  with  us  also  in  our  in- 
tended march.  For  our  Captain  determined  to 
have  travelled  two  or  three  days'  journey  afoot 
up  the  river.  But,  without  giving  any  answer 
to  our  demands,  he  showed  he  would  meet  us 
himself  at  the  overfall, «  and  so  we  parted. 

"This  Nav-i-rans  accompanied  us  still  in  the 
boat. 

"According  to  his  promise,  he  met  us,  where 
the  fellow  whom  I  have  called  our  kind  consort, 
he  that  followed  us  from  Turkey  Isle,  at  the 
coming  of  Powhatan,  made  sign  to  us  we  must 
make  a  shout,  which  we  did.     Now  sitting  upon 

'One  of  the  many  cases  of  the  severity  of  the  common  law  of 
England  as  then  in  force.     Theft  punished  with  death. 
-Brandy. 

'A  strong  white  wine. 

*Probablv  the  land  of  the  Mon-a-cans,  which  lav  to  the  west. 
'The  Blue  Ridge. 
'The  falls  of  the  James. 
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1607  the  bank  of  the  overfall,  beholding  the  sun',  he 
began  to  tell  us  of  the  tedious  travel  we  should 
have  if  we  proceeded  any  further;  that  it  was 
a  day  and  a  half  journey  to  Mon-a-nac-ah ;  and, 
if  we  went  to  Qui-ra-uck,  we  should  get  no  \ic- 
tuals,  and  be  tired;  and  sought  by  all  means  to 
dissuade  our  Captain  from  going  any  further. 
Also  he  told  us  that  the  Mon-a-nac-ah  was  his 
enemy;  and  that  he  came  down,  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf%  and  invaded  his  country. 

"Now,  what  I  conjecture  of  this,  I  have  left  to 
a  further  experience.  But  our  Captain,  out  of 
his  discretion,  though  we  would  fain  have  seen 
further;  yea  and  himself  as  desirous  also, 
checked  his  attention,  and  returned  to  his  boat; 
as  holding  it  much  better  to  please  the  King,' 
with  whom,  and  all  of  his  command,  he  had 
made  so  fair  a  way,  than  to  prosecute  his  own 
fancy  or  satisfy  our  requests.  So,  upon  one  of 
the  little  islets  at  the  mouth  of  the  falls,  he  set 
up  a  Cross,  with  this  inscription, — 'Jacobus, 
Rex,  1607' ;<  and  his  own  name  below.  At  the 
erecting  hereof,  we  prayed  for  our  king,  and  our 
own  prosperous  success  in  this  his  action;'*  and 
proclaimed  him  king  with  a  great  shout. 

"The  King  Powhatan  was  now  gone,  and,  as 
we  noted,  somewhat  distasted  with  out  impor- 
tunity of  i^roceeding  up  further,  and   all   the 

'Looking  toward  the  west,  it  being  now  evening. 
*In  the  autumn. 

'He  refers  here  to  Taux  Powhatan. 
•"James,  King.     1607. 

*A  clear  statement  of  the  fact  that  this  undertaking  was  that  of 
King  James  himself. 
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savages  likewise,  save  Nav-i-rans;  who  seeing  1607 
us  set  up  a  Cross  with  such  a  shout,  began  to 
admire.'  But  our  Captain  told  him  that  the 
two  arms  of  the  Cross  signified  King  Powhatan 
and  himself;  the  fastening  of  it  in  the  midst  was 
their  united  league;  and  the  shout,  the  reverence 
he  did  to  Powhatan;  which  cheered  Nav-i-rans 
not  a  little.  2 

"Also,  which  I  have  ommitted,  our  Captain, 
before  Powhatan  departed,  showed  him  that, 
if  he  would,  he  would  give  the  wer-o-ance  of 
Mon-a-nac-ah  into  his  hands,  and  make  him 
king  of  that  country;  making  signs  to  bring 
to  his  aid  five  hundred  men,  which  pleased  the 
King  much.  And  upon  this,  I  noted,  he  told  us 
the  time  of  the  year  when  his  enemies  assail  him. 

"So  far  as  we  could  discern  the  river  above 
the  overfalls,  it  was  full  of  huge  rocks.  About 
a  mile  off,  it  makes  a  pretty  big  island.  It  runs 
up  between  laigh  hills,  wliich  increase  in  height, 
one  above  another,  so  far  as  we  saw. 

"Now,  our  kind  consort's  relation  saith,  which 
I  dare  well  beheve,  in  that  I  found  not  any  one 
report  false  of  the  river  so  far  as  we  tried,  or  that 
he  told  us  untruths  in  any  thing  else  whatsoever, 
that,  after  a  day's  journey  or  more,  this  river 
divides  itself  into  two  branches,  which  both 
wind  from   the  mountains  Qui-ra-uck.=    Here 

'Wonder  what  it  meant. 

'This  false  explanation  of  an  act  done  to  claim  priority  for  James 
over  other  Christian  Kings,  was  given  under  the  necessity  of  the 
situation,  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  with  the  Indians,  who  would 
have  been  olT ended  at  once,  if  the  t  rue  meaning  of  it  all  were  known. 
To  prevent  war,  they  practiced  deception. 

'The  Blue  Ridge.  The  other  river  was  probably  the  Rivanna, 
but  it  was  a  long  day's  journej'  off. 
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1607  ^6  whispered  with  me,  that  their  ca-quas-suni 
was  gotten  in  the  bits  of  rocks,  and  between 
chffs  in  certain  veins. 

"Having  ended  thus,  of  force,'  our  discovery, 
our  Captain  intended  to  call  of  =  King  Powhatan. 
And,  sending  Nav-i-rans  up  to  him,  he  came 
down  to  the  water-side,  where  he  went  ashore 
single  unto  him;  presented  him  with  a  hatchet; 
and  staying  but  till  Nav-i-rans  had  told,  as  we 
truly  perceived,  the  meaning  of  our  setting  up 
the  Cross,  which  we  found  did  exceedingly  re- 
joice him,  he  came  aboard  with  the  kindest  fare- 
well that  possibly  might  be. 

"Now,  at  our  putting  off  the  boat,  Nav-i-rans 
willed  us  to  make  a  shout;  which  we  did  two 
several  times.  At  which  the  King  and  his  com- 
pany waved  their  skins^  about  their  heads,  an- 
swering our  shout  with  gladness,  in  a  friendly 
fashion.  This  night,  though  late,  we  came  to 
A-ra-ha-tec  Joy,*  where  we  found  the  King  ready 
to  entertain  us,  and  had  provided  some  victuals 
for  us.  But  he  told  us  he  was  very  sick,=  and 
not  able  to  sit  up  long  with  us.  So  we  repaired 
aboard. 

"May  25.  Monday,  he  came  to  the  water- 
side, and  we  went  ashore  to  him  again.  He  told 
us  that  our  hot  drinks,'  he  thought,  caused  his 

'Red  stone,  or  copper. 
'By  necessity. 

^Fur  garments. 
*See  note  1,  page  203. 

*He  had  had  beer,  aquavitae  and  sack,  all  new  to  his  constitu- 
tion. 

'The  brandy  and  wine — "fire-water,"  as  the  Indians  called  them. 
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grief;'  but  that  he  was  well  again,  and  we  were  1607 
very  welcome.     He  sent  for  another  deer,  which 
was  roasted,  and  after  sod^  for  us,  as  before. 

"Our  Captain  caused  his  dinner  to  be  dressed 
ashore  also.  Thus  we  sat  banquetting  all  the 
forenoon.  Some  of  his  people  led  us  to  their 
houses ;  showed  us  the  growing  of  their  corn,  and 
the  manner  of  settings  it;  gave  us  tobacco,  wal- 
nuts, mulberries,  strawberries  and  respises." 
One  showed  us  the  herb  called  in  their  tongue, 
wis-a-can ;  which  they  say  heals  poisoned  wounds. 
It  is  like  liverwort,  or  blood  wort.  One  gave  me 
a  root  wherewith  they  poison  their  arrows. 
They  would  show  us  any  thing  we  demanded; 
and  labored  very  much,  by  signs,  to  make  us 
understand  their  language. 

"Nav-i-rans,  our  guide  and  this  king's  brother, 
made  a  complaint  to  A-ra-ha-tec,  that  one  of 
his  people  pressed  into  our  boat  too  violently 
upon  a  man  of  ours;  which  Captain  Newport, 
understanding  the  proneness  of  his  own  men  to 
such  injuries,  misconstructing  the  matter,  sent 
for  his  own  man,  bound  him  to  a  tree  before 
King  A-ra-ha-tec,  and,  with  a  cudgel,  soundly 
beat  him.  The  King,  perceiving  the  error, 
stept  up,  and  staid  our  Captain's  hand;  and 
sitting  still  a  while,  he  spied  his  own  man  that 
did  the  injury,  upon  which  he  silently  rose,  and 
made  towards  the  fellow.     He,  seeing  him  come, 

'Sickness. 
'Boiled. 

'Planting. 
'Raspberries. 
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1607  run  away ;  after  ran  the  King,  so  swiftly,  as  I  assure 
myself,  he  might  give  any  of  our  company  six 
score  in  twelve.'  With  the  King  ran  divers 
others;  who,  all  returning,  brought  cudgels  and 
wands  in  their  hands,  all  to  be  leived,^  as  if  they 
had  beaten  him  extremely. 

"At  dinner,  our  Captain  gave  the  King  a  glass 
and  some  acquavitae=  therein;  showing  him  the 
benefit  of  the  water,  for  which  he  thanked  him 
kindly.  And,  taking  our  leave  of  him,  he 
promised  to  meet  us  at  a  point  not  far  off,  where 
he  hath  another  house,  which  he  performed 
withal,  sending  men  into  the  woods  to  kill  a  deer 
for  us  if  they  could.  This  place  I  call  Mulberry 
Shade. 

"He  caused  here  to  be  prepared  for  us 
peg-a-tewk-ap-i-jan,  which  is  bread  of  their 
wheat,  made  in  rolls  and  cakes.  This  the  women 
make,  and  are  very  cleanly  about  it.  We  had 
parched  meal,  excellent  good;  sod  beans,  which 
eat  as  sweet  as  filbert  kernels,  in  a  manner; 
strawberries.  And  mulberries  were  shaken  off 
the  tree,  dropping  on  our  heads  as  we  sat.  He 
made  ready  a  land-turtle,  which  we  ate.  And 
showed  that  he  was  heartily  rejoiced  in  our 
company. 

"He  was  desirous  to  have  a  musket  shot  off, 
showing  first  the  manner  of  their  own  skir- 
mishes; which  we  preceive  is  violent,  cruel  and 
full  of  celerity.     They  use  a  tree  to  defend  them 

'That  is,  could  run  twice  as  fast  as  any  of  the  English. 
^Probably  intended  for  believed,  or  understood. 
'Brandy. 
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in  fight.     And  having  shot  an  enemy  that'  he  1607 
falls,  they  maul  him  with  a  short  wooden  sword. 

"Our  Captain  caused  a  gentleman  discharge  his 
piece,  soldierlike,  before  him.  At  which  noise 
he  started,  stopt  his  ears,  and  expressed  much 
fear.  So  likewise,  all  about  him.  Some  of  his 
people,  being  in  our  bodt,  leaped  overboard  at 
the  wonder  thereof.  But  our  course  of  kindness 
after,  and  letting  him  to-wit=  that  we  never  use 
this  thunder  but  against  our  enemies;  yea,  and 
that  we  would  assist  him  A\ith  this  to  terrify  and 
kill  his  adversaries,  he  rejoiced  the  more.  And 
we  foimd  it  bred  a  better  affection  in  him  towards 
us.  So  that,  by  his  signs,  we  understood  he 
would  or^  long  be  with  us  at  our  fort. 

"Captain  Newport  bestowed  on  him  a  red 
waistcoat,  which  highly  pleased  liim;  and  so 
departed,  giving  him  also  two  shouts  as  the  boat 
went  off.     This  night  we  went  some  * 


miles,  and  anchored  at  a  place  I  call  Kind 
Woman's  Care,  which  is  (sic) '  miles  from  Mul- 
berry Shade.  Here  we  came  witliin  night.  =  Yet 
was  there  ready  for  us  of  bread  new-made,  sod- 
den wheat,  beans,  mulberries,  and  some  fish 
undressed;  more  than  all  we  could  eat.  More- 
over,  these  people  seemed  not   to  crave  any 

'So  that. 

-Understand. 

^Before. 

^Left  blank  in  the  original. 

^This  word,  which  means  "such''  is  used  to  denote  that  the 
original  is  the  way  it  is  now  presented,  although,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  may  appear  strange.  It  means  here  that  the  number 
of  miles  was  left  blank. 

*After  dark,  or  in  the  night. 
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1607  thing  in  requital,  howbeit,  our  Captain  vokui- 
tarily  distributed  gifts. 

"May  26,  Tuesday.  We  parted  from  Kind 
Woman's  Care,  and,  by  direction  of  Nav-i-rans, 
who  still  accompanied  in  the  boat  with  us,  went 
ashore  at  a  place  I  call  Queen  Ap-u-ma-tec's' 
Bower. 

"He  carried  us  along  through  a  plain,  low 
ground  prepared  for  seed,  part  whereof  had 
been  lately  cropt,  and  ascending  a  pretty  hill, 
we  saw  the  queen  of  this  country  coming  in  self- 
same fashion  of  state  as  Paw-at-ah  or  A-ra-ha- 
tec;  yea,  rather  with  more  majesty. 

"She  had  an  usher  before  her,  who  brought  her 
to  the  mat  prepared  under  a  fair=  mulberry  tree; 
where  she  sat  her  down  by  herself,  with  a  staid 
countenance.  She  would  permit  none  to  stand  or 
sit  near  her.  She  is  fat,  lusty,  manly  woman.  She 
had  much  copper  about  her  neck;  a  crown  of 
copper  upon  her  head.  She  had  long,  black 
hair,  which  hanged  loose  down  her  back  to  her 
middle;  which  only  part  was  covered  with  a 
deer-skin,  and  else  all  naked.  She  had  her 
women  attending  on  her,  adorned  much  like 
herself,  save  they  wanted^  the  copper. 

"Here  we  had  our  accustomed  eats,  tobacco, 
and  welcome.  Our  Captain^  presented  her 
with  gifts  liberally;  whereupon  she  cheered 
somewhat  her  countenance,  and  requested 
him  to  shoot  off  a  piece.  =  Whereat,  we  noted, 

'Appomattox 

^Large. 

'Did  not  have. 

^Newport. 

'Musket. 
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she  showed    not   near   Hke  fear  as  A-ra-ha-tec,  1607 
though  he  be  a  goodly  man. 

"She  had  much  corn  in  the  ground.'  She  is  sub- 
ject to  Powhatan,  as  the  rest  are;  yet  within 
herself,  of  as  great  authority  as  any  of  her  neigh- 
bor wer-o-ances.  Captain  Newport  staid  here 
some  two  hours,  and  departed. 

"Now,  leaving  her,  Nav-i-rans  directed  us  to 
one  of  King  Pa-mun-che's=  houses,  some  five 
miles  from  the  queen's  bower.  Here  we  were 
entertained  with  great  joy  and  gladness;  the 
prople  falling  to  dance,  the  women  to  preparing 
victuals.  Some  boys  were  sent  to  dive  for 
mussels.  They  gave  us  tobacco,  and  very 
kindly  saluted  us. 

"This  King,  sitting  in  manner  of  the  rest,  so 
set  his  countenance,  striving  to  be  stately,  as, 
to  our  seeing,  he  became  fool.  We  gave  him 
many  presents,  and  certified  him  of  our  journey 
to  the  falls,  our  league  with,  the  great  King, 
Powhatan,'  a  most  certain  friendship  with 
A-ra-ha-tec,  and  kind  entertainment  of  the 
queen;  that  we  were  professed  enemies  to  the 
Ches-se-pi-ans,  and  would  assist  King  Powhatan 
against  the  Mon-a-nac-ans.< 

"With  this  he  seemed  to  be  much  rejoiced, 
and  he  would  have  had  our  Captain  stay 
mth  him  all  night,  which  he  refused  not, 
but,  single  with  the  King,  walked  above  two 
flight  shot,   showing   thereby   his   true   mean- 

ipianted. 

^0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  who  was  tlie  King  of  the  Pamimkeys. 

We  change  the  spelling  throughout  to  the  usual  form. 

'Monacans.  Here  we  see  the  English  plunging  at  once  into  the 
politics  of  the  forest,  making  alliances  offensive  and  defensive, 
Captain  Newport  assuming  to  do  so  on  his  own  responsibility, 
though  it  involved  the  Colony  in  war. 
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1607  ii^g'  without  distrust  or  fear.  Howbeit, 
we  followed  aloof  off,'  and,  coming  up  to  a 
gallant  mulberry  tree,  we  found  divers  prepar- 
ing victuals  for  us.  But,  the  King,  seeing  our 
intention  was  to  accompany  our  Captain,  he 
altered  his  purpose,  and  wa\"ed  us  in  kindness 
to  our  boat.= 

"This  wer-o-ance  Pa-mun-key  I  hold  to  in- 
habit a  rich  land  of  copper  and  pearl.  His 
country  lies  into  the  land  to  another  river;' 
which,  by  relation  and  description  of  the  sav- 
ages, comes  also  from  the  mountains  Qui-ra-uk,< 
but  a  shorter  journey.  The  copper  he  had,  as 
also  many  of  his  people,  was  very  flexible.  I 
bowed  a  piece  of  the  thickness  of  a  shilling  round 
about  my  finger,  as  if  it  had  been  lead.  I 
found  them  nice°  in  parting  with  any.  They 
wear  it  in  their  ears,  about  their  necks  in  long 
links,  and  in  broad  plates  on  their  heads.  So  we 
made  no  great  enquiry  of  it,  neither  seemed 
desirous  to  have  it. 

"The  king  had  a  chain  of  pearl  about  his 
neck,  thrice  doubled,  the  third  part  of  them  as 
big  as  peas;  wMch  I  could  not  value  less  worth 
than  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  had  the  pearls 
been  taken  from  the  mussel*  as  it  ought  to  be.' 

"His  kingdom  is  full  of  deer,  so  also  is  most 
of  all  the  kingdoms.     He  hath,  as  the  rest  like- 

'Far  off. 

-This  appearance  of  0-pe-chan-ca-nough  at  this  place  and  time 
was  also  no  mere  accident.  He  had  come  to  see  what  the  English 
were  doing. 

'The  York,  where  it  is  divided  into  the  Pamunkey  and  the 
Mattaponv. 

^The  Blue  Ridge. 

^Reluctant. 

'Oyster. 

'That  is,  properly  polished. 
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wise,  many  rich  furs.  This  place  I  call  Pa-  1607 
mun-key's  Palace;  howbeit,  by  Nav-i-rans,  his 
words,  the  king  of  Wi-nauk'  is  possessor  thereof. 
The  plat  of  ground  is  bare,  without  wood, 
some  hundred  acres;  where  are  set  beans, 
wheat,  peas,  tobacco,  gourds,  pompions,^  and 
other  things  unknown  to  us  in  our  tongue. 

"Now,  having  left  this  king  in  kindness  and 
friendship,  we  crossed  over  the  water  to  a  sharp 
point,  which  is  part  of  Wi-nauk,  on  SaUsbury 
side,'  this  I  call  Careless  Point.  Here  some  of 
our  men  went  ashore  with  Nav-i-rans;  met  ten 
or  twelve  savages,  who  offering  them  neither 
victuals  nor  tobacco,  they  requited  their  cour- 
tesy with  the  like,  and  left  them.  This  night 
we  came  to  Point  Wi-nauk,  right  against  which 
we  rested  all  night. 

"There  was  an  old  man  with  King  Pa-mun- 
key,'  which  I  ommited  in  place  to  specify,  who 
we  understood  to  be  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
old.  For  Nav-i-rans,  with  being  with  us  in  our 
boat,  had  learned  me  so  much  of  the  language, 
and  was  so  excellently  ingenious  in  signing  out 
his  meaning,  =  that  I  could  make  him  under- 
stand me,  and  perceive  also  well-nigh  in  any 
thing. 

"But  this  knowledge  our  captain  got  by 
taking  a  bough,  and,  singhng  off  the  leaves,  let 

'We-an-ock,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  in  Charles  City 
County.     0-pe-chan-ca-nough  was  only  there  to  see  the  English. 
-Pumpkins. 

'The  south  side  of  the  James. 
^0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  King  of  the  Pa-mun-keys. 
'Communicating  by  means  of  signs. 
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1607  one  drop  after  another,  saying,  'Ca-is-che;' 
which  is  "ten." 

"So,  first,  Nav-i-rans  took  eleven  beans,  and 
told  them  to  us,  pointing  to  this  old  fellow; 
then  a  hundred  and  ten  beans;  by  which  he 
answered  to  our  demand  for  ten  years  a  bean, 
and  also  every  year  by  itself. 

"This  was  a  lusty  old  man,  of  a  stern  coun- 
tenance, tall  and  straight;  had  a  thin  white 
beard;  his  arms  overgrown  with  white  hairs; 
and  he  went  as  strongly  as  any  of  the  rest. 

"May  27.  Wednesday.  We  went  ashore  at 
Point  Wi-nauk,  where  Nav-i-rans  caused  them 
to  go  a-fishing  for  us ;  and  they  brought  us,  in  a 
short  space,  good  store. 

"These  seemed  our  good  friends.  But  the 
cause  I  know  not,  here  Nav-i-rans  took  some 
conceit;'  and  though  he  shewed  no  discontent, 
yet  would  he  by  no  means  go  any  further  with 
us,  saying  he  would  but  go  up  to  King  A-ra-ha- 
tec,2  and  then,  within  some  three  days  after,  he 
would  see  us  at  our  fort. 

"This  grieved  our  Captain  very  deeply.  For 
the  loving-kindness  of  this  fellow  was  such,  as 
he  trusted  himself  with  us  out  of  his  own 
country,  intended  to  come  to  our  fort,  and,  as 
we  came,  he  would  make  friendship  for  us 
before  he  would  let  us  go  ashore  at  any  place, 
being,  as  it  seemed,  \'ery  careful  of  our  safety. 

'Got  some  notion  in  his  head. 

-On  the  North  side  of  the  James,  in  Henrico  County,  a  few  miles 
below  Richmond. 
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"So  our  Captain  made  all  haste  home,  deter-  1607 
mining  not  to  stay  in  any  place,  as  fearing  some 
disastrous  hap  at  our  fort.      Which  fell  out  as 
we  expected  thus: 

"After  our  departure,  they  seldom  frequented 
our  fort,  but  by  one  or  two  single  now  and  then, 
practising  upon  opportunity,  now  in  our  absence, 
perceiving   their  secure   carriage  in   the   fort.' 

"And  the  26th  of  May,  being  the  day  before  our 
return,  there  came  above  two  hundred  of  them, 
with  their  King,^  and  gave  a  very  furious  assault 
to  our  fort,  endangering  their  overthrow,  had 
not  the  ship's  ordinance,  with  their  small  shot, 
daunted  them. 

"They  came  up  almost  into  the  fort;  shot 
through  the  tents;  appeared  in  this  skirmish, 
which  endured  hot  about  an  hour,  a  \-ery 
valiant  people.  They  hurt  us  eleven  men, 
whereof  one  died  after,  and  killed  a  boy;  yet 
preceived  they  not  this  hurt  in  us.  We  killed 
divers  of  them.  But  one  we  saw  them  tug  off 
on  their  backs,  and  how  many  hurt  we  know  not. 

"A  little  after,  they  made  a  huge  noise 
in  the  woods,  which  our  men  surmised  was  at 
the  burning  of  their  slain  men.  Four  of  the 
Council,^  that  stood  in  front,  were  hurt  in  main- 
taining the  fort.  And  our  president,  Mr. 
Wingfield,  who  showed  himself  a  valiant  gentle- 
man, had  one  shot  clean  through  his  beard,  yet 
scaped  hurt. 

'The  feeling  of  security  shown  liy  the  English. 
-Wo-cliin-cho-punck,  King  of  the  Pas-pa-heghs. 
'These  were,  Gosnold,  RatclifTe,  Kendall  and  Martin. 
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1607  "Thus  having  ended  our  discovery,  which  we 
hope  may  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  his  majesty's 
renown,  our  country's  profit,  our  own  advancing 
and  fame  to  all  posterity,  we  settled  ourselves  to 
our  own  safety,  and  began  to  fortify;  Captain 
Newport,  worthily  of  his  own  accord,  causing 
his  seamen  to  aid  us  in  the  best  part  thereof."' 

During  the  voyage  Tyndall  made  a  survey  of 
the  river.  ^ 

One  of  the  objects  most  desired  by  the 
colonists  M^as  to  find  a  passage  to  the  "South 
Sea",  as  they  called  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Francis 
Maguel,  the  Irish  Spanish  sympathizer,  who  was 
here  says:  "The  English  desired  nothing  else 
so  much  as  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
South  Sea,  in  order  to  secure  their  share  of  the 
riches  of  the  Indies  (Asia),  and  to  cut  off  the 
trade  of  Spain,  and  to  seek  new  worlds  for 
themselves.  "= 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  English  had 
immediately  to  deal  did  not  lack  either  courage 
or  strategy.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
they  planned  their  attack  on  the  Fort  when  the 
forces  of  the  colonists  were  divided,  and  so 
weakened,  by  Newport's  voyage  up  the  James. 

Like  the  battles  in  the  Homeric  age,  the  In- 
dian King  in  person  led  his  forces. 

'Archaeologicij  Americana,  Vol.  4,  pages  40-5S.  This  article 
may  possibly  have  been  written  by  Captain  Gabriel  Archer,  the 
regularly  appointed  Recorder  of  the  Colony.  He  was  one  of  the 
party.  "  A  short  account  of  it  and  the  attack  on  the  Fort,  is  also 
given  by  Captain  Smith  in  the  True  Relation,  pages  5  to  9.  Neill 
suggests,however,  that  it  may  have  been  written  by  Robert  Tj-ndall, 
as  he  is  known  to  have  sent  to  the  King  a  journal  of  the  voyage  to 
Virginia,  and  a  draft  of  James  River  with  a  letter  dated  at  James- 
town, the  22nd  of  June,  1607,  Virginia  Vetusta,  i)age  21. 

=Brown's  First  Republic  in  .America,  page  57. 

^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  p.  397. 
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The  Fortification  of  Jamestown 
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SMITH  states  that  seventeen  1607 
were  wounded  in  the  attack  on 
the  fort,  and  that,  but  for  the 
terror  which  seized  the  Indians  when 
a  "cross-bar  shot"  from  the  ship 
struck  down  a  bough  from  a  tree  in 
their  midst,  all  those  at  the  fort 
would  have  been  killed. 

The  English,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  were  quietly  at  work,  and 
their  arms  in  "dry  fats",  that  is,  in 
baskets  for  dry  things.' 

"Hereupon", continues  the  history, 
"the  President-  was  contented  the 
Fort  should  be  palisadoed,  the  ord- 
nance mounted,  his  men  armed 
and  exercised,  for  many  were  the 
assaults,  the  ambuscadoes,  of  the 
savages;  and  our  men  by  their  dis- 
orderly straggling  were  often  hurt, 
when  the  savages,  by  the  nimbleness 
of  their  heels,  well  escaped." 

"What  toil  we  had,  with  so  small  a 
power  to  guard  our  workmen  ada>s, 
watch  all  night,  resist  our  enemies, 
and  effect  our  business,  to  relade  the 
^  ships,  cut  down  trees,  and  prepare 
the  ground  to  plant  our  corn,  etc., 
I  refer  to  the  reader's  consideration."' 
necessity   of   proper    protection  having 


"Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  p  151,  Richmond  Edition,  1819. 

-Wingfield. 

'Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  p.  152,  Richmond  Edition,  1819. 
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1607  thus  been  brought  home  to  them,  the  forti- 
fication of  the  settlement  became  the  most 
important  and  pressing  demand  of  the  hour. 

The  number  of  enemies  who  surrounded  them 
will  never  be  known.  Some  of  the  earlier  ac- 
counts evidently  understated  it.  The  object 
probably  was  not  to  discovu'age  persons  from 
coming  out.  The  real  number  of  the  savages 
surrounding  the  English  must  have  been  xery 
great.  One  account,  whose  authorship  is  un- 
known, but  which  was  possibly  written  by 
Captain  Gabriel  Archer,  in  speaking  of  the 
Indian  towns,  says: 

"They  dwell,  as  I  guess,  by  families  of  kindred 
and  alliance,  some  forty  or  fifty  in  a  hatto  or 
village ;  which  towns  are  not  past  a  mile,  or  half 
a  mile,  asunder  in  most  places."' 

This  would  indicate  a  number  bearing  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  country  population  in  the 
State  to-day.  But  we  must  remember  that 
most  of  these  villages  were  on  the  rivers.  The}' 
were  not  so  thick  as  this  all  over  the  country. 
Nor  were  there  so  many  near  Jamestown  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Newport  returned  to  Jamestown,  from  his 
voyage  up  the  James,  on  the  twentj^-seventh  of 
May. 

"With  all  speed  we  palisadoed  our  Fort.  Each 
other  day,  for  si.x  or  seven  days,  we  had  alarms 

'Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol  4,  page  6.3. 
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by  ambuscadoes,  and  fovir  or  five  cruelly  wound-  1607 
ed  by  being  abroad.     The  Indians'  loss  we  know 
not,  but  as  they  report  three  were  slain  and 
divers  hurt."' 

Despite  these  acts  of  hostility,  the  Indians, 
within  a  short  while  afterwards,  brought  the 
settlers  food,  to  their  great  relief  and  surprise. 
Smith  does  not  hestitate  to  ascribe  this  to 
divine  providence.  He  says:  "Shortlyafter.it 
pleased  God,  in  our  extremity,  to  move  the 
Indians  to  bring  us  corn,  ere  it  was  half  ripe, 
to  refresh  us,  when  we  rather  expected  when 
they  would  destroy  us."= 

Notwithstanding  this  kindness,  presumably 
the  result  of  a  temporary  ascendancy  of  the 
peace  party  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  the  system 
of  espionage,  which  Powhatan  adopted  for  his 
protection,  was  kept  up,  all  the  time,  in  full 
opei'ation. 

Strachey,  who  came  over  a  little  later,  thus 
describes  it : 

"Watchful  he  is  over  us,  and  keeps  good 
espyall  upon  our  proceedings,  concerning  which 
he  hath  his  sentinels,  that  at  what  time  soever 
any  of  our  boats,  pinnances  or  ships,  come  in, 
fall  down,  or  make  up  the  river,  give  the  alarm, 
and  take  it.  quickly  one  from  another,  until  it 
reach  and  come  even  to  the  court  or  hunting 
house,  wheresoever  he  and  his  cro-noc-coes,  that 
is,  councilors  and  priests,  are. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  \).  10. 
=t9Uiitli's-  True  Relation,  p.  12 
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1607  "And  then  he  calls  to  advise,  and  give  out 
directions  what  is  to  be  done,  as  more  fearing 
than  harmed,  at  any  time  with  the  danger  and 
mischief  which  he  saith  we  intend  unto  him,  by 
taking  away  his  land  from  him  and  conspiring 
to  surprise  him."' 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  Pow^- 
hatan  always  intended  to  accomplish  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  English  settlement,  if  he 
could  find  the  means  to  do  it.  Strachey  tells 
us  that  he  "doth  often  send  unto  us  to  temporize 
with  us,  awaiting  perhaps  a  fit  opportunity, 
inflamed  by  his  furious  and  bloody  priests,  to 
offer  us  a  taste  of  the  same  cup  which  he  made 
our  poor  countrymen  drink  of  at  Roanoke.  "^ 

He  thus  attributes  to  Powhatan  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  Colony.  His  resentment  to- 
wards the  Jamestown  settlement  would  be  still 
greater,  on  account  of  its  greater  proximity  to 
him. 

Strachey  further  says  the  Fort  was  built  in  this 
manner:'  "A  certain  canton^  and  quantity  of 
that  little  half-island*  of  ground  was  measured, 
which  they  began  to  fortify,  and  thereupon,  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  raise  a  fortress,  with  the 
ablest  and  speediest  means  they  could,  which 
Fort,  growing  since  to  more  perfection,  is  now 
at  this  present  in  this  manner: 

'History  of  Travel  into  Virginia,  p.  59.     Strachey. 
-History  of  Travel  into  Virginia,  p.  50.     Strachey. 
■nVriting  of  it  in  1610. 
■'Parcel  of  ground. 
*That  is,  a  jieninsula. 


^^ 


1^-^         t.  \^ 


u/^^-^^ 


Forts  built  by  the  English  in  the  Bermudas. 

That  at  Jamestown  may  have  been  sonaewhat  like  the  one 
to  the  left,  but  built  of  palisades  instead  of  a  solid  wall,  with 
watch-towers  and  cannon  on  them  at  each  angle,  and  the 
gate  in  the  long  side  near  the  water.  These  watch-towers 
may  have  been  like  those  in  the  picture  on  the  right,  and  the 
gates  at  the  angles  in  a  similar  position  as  here  shown  by 
the  tower. 

The  ship  in  the  foreground  would  probably  be  simUar  in 
general  to  the  "Sarah  Constant  ',  while  that  in  the  back- 
ground might  more  resemble  the  'Goodspeed  '. 

All  ideas  of  perspective  and  proportion  seem  to  be  disre- 
garded in  these  pictures.  The  cannons  are  as  big  as  the 
ships. 
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"A  low  level  of  ground  about  half  an  acre,  1607 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  cast  almost  into 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  so  palisadoed.  The 
south  side,  next  the  river,  howbeit  extended  in 
a  line,  or  curtain,'  six  score  feet  more  in  length 
than  the  other  two,  by  reason  the  advantage  of 
the  ground  doth  so  require,  contains  one 
hundred  and  forty  yards;  the  west  and  east 
sides,  a  hundred  onl\'. 

"At  every  angle,  or  corner  where  the  lines 
meet,  a  bulwark,  or  watch-tower,  is  raised,  and 
in  each  bulwark  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  two, 
well  mounted. 

"To  every  side,  a  proportioned  distance  from 
the  palisade,  is  a  settled  street  of  houses  that 
runs  along,  so  as  each  line  of  the  angle  hath  his      "^ 
street. 

"In  the  midst  is  a  market  place,  a  store 
house,  and  a  corps  du  guard,  =  as  likewise  a 
pretty  chapel,  though,  at  this  time  when  we 
came  in,  as  ruined  and  unfrequented.  But  the 
Lord  Governor  and  Captain  Generab  hath  given 
order  for  the  repairing  of  it,  and  at  this  instant^ 
many  hands  are  about  it.  It  is  in  length  three 
score  feet,  in  breadth  twenty-four."' 

"And  thus  enclosed,  as  I  said,  round  with  a 
palisade  of  planks  and  strong  posts,  four  feet 
deep  in  the  ground,  of  young  oaks,  walnuts,  &c. 

'The  part  of  a  rampart  between  two  towers,  bordered  with  a 
parapet,  behind  which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  on  the  covered 
way  and  into  the  moat. 

*Guard-house. 

'Delaware. 

^Purchas,  Vol.  4,  page  1752;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  Vol.  XIX, 
page  56. 
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1607  The  Fort  is  called  in  honor  of  his  Majesty's 
name,  James  Town;  the  principal  gate  from  the 
town,  through  the  palisade,  opens  to  the  river, 
as  at  each  bulwark  there  is  a  gate  likewise,  to  go 
forth;  and  at  every  gate  a  demi-culverin,'  and 
so  in  the  market-place." 

The  highest  point  in  that  neighborhood  was 
no  doubt  selected  as  the  site  of  this  fort.  An- 
cient manuscripts  speak  of  "Fort  Hill". 

We  have  no  authentic  picture  of  this  fort. 
There  is  what  purports  to  be  a  picture  of  the 
town  in  1620,  but  this  picture  is  without  proof 
of  authenticity. 

In  Smith's  General  History  is  a  collection  of 
pictures  of  forts  built  by  the  English  in  the 
Bermudas,  or  Summer  lies,  as  they  are  there 
called.  We  reproduce  these  as  illustrations  of 
the  kind  of  fortifications  then  common.  Many 
of  their  features  illustrate  words  used  in  con- 
nection with  Virginia  history,  the  word  "re- 
doute"  as  well  as  "castle"  and  "fort"  are  here 
exemplified. 

The  stj'le  of  the  cannon  employed,  and  the 
ships,  are  no  doubt  properly  illustrative  of 
what  were  seen  at  Jamestown. 

Francis  Maguel,  one  of  the  secret  enemies  of 
the  Colony,  in  an  account  which  he  gave  to  the 
authorities  in  Madrid,  says  of  the  Fort  at  James- 
town that  it  was  a  "well  intrenched  =  fort,  stand- 
ing on  a  point  which  goes  out  from  the  land 
into  the  ri\er,  and  the  English  determined  to 

'A  cannon  with  a  bore  of  4^  inches,  which  threw  a  shot  weighing 
05  pounds. 

-That,  is,  with  a  moat  or  trench  around  it.  On  the  front  was 
the  river.     This  moat  protected  the  other  two  sides  of  the  Fort. 


Pictures  of  Fortifications  in  the  Bermudas. 

Those  on  the  left  were  called  Castles.  On  the  right  was  a 
Fort.  The  ship  would  probably  be  another  good  picture  of 
the   'Sarah  Constant'. 
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cut  this  point,  so  that  the  water  should  surround  1607 
them  on  all  sides.     And  in  this  fort  they  put 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  afterwards  they 
sent  there  from  England  much  more  artillery."' 

Maguel  states  also  that  outside  the  Fort,  but 
near  it,  the  English  daily  held  a  market  where 
they  traded  with  the  Indians.' 

Francis  Perquin  states,  that  all  around  the 
Fort  the  trees  were  cut  down  by  the  English.  = 
This  of  course  was  to  prevent  surprise,  by 
affording  no  shelter  for  an  enemy. 

According  to  the  carefully  prepared  map  of 
Jamestown,  made  by  Samuel  H.  Yonge,  in 
1907,  the  spot  where  the  colonists  landed  would 
now  be  a  point  about  350  feet  out  in  the  river, 
so  great  has  been  the  erosion  of  the  waters. 
This  spot  is  due  west  from  the  Church  Tower. 

Here  was  a  point  of  land  where  the  water 
running  by  it  was  deep,  and  the  ships  could 
moor  to  the  trees.  This  point  was  further  from 
the  shore  than  the  "Lone  Cypress",  a  tree  still' 
growing  out  in  the  river.  It  was  probably  750 
feet  south  of  this  tree,  that  the  landing  took 
place. 

The  site  of  the  triangvdar  fort  of  1607,  the 
western  half  of  which  has  now  also  been  washed 
away  by  the  river,  is  about  midway  between 
the  landing  place,  as  located  above,  and  the 
Church  Tower.  It  is  immediately  west  of  the 
Tower,  and  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  Confed- 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  pages  394,  396. 
^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol  1,  p.  176. 
^n  1926. 
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1607  erate  Fort  of  1861,  which  is  east  of  the  old  fort. 
The  fort  of  1607,  was  built  close  to  the  shore, 
some  400  or  500  feet  east  of  the  landing  place. 

On  the  shore,  to  the  north,  guarding  the 
approach  from  Sandy  Bay  and  Powhatan  Creek, 
was  the  Block  House,  which  gave  its  name  to 
Block  House  Hill.  This  Block  House  is  men- 
tioned by  Strachey  in  1610.  With  everything 
else  in  ruins,  he  said  that  the  Block  House  was 
"somewhat  regarded",  that  is,  had  been  taken 
care  of,  and  "was  the  safety  of  the  remainder 
that  lived." 

Another  fort,  four  cornered  and  star  shaped, 
was,  at  a  later  period,  built  on  the  shore  east 
of  the  site  of  the  first  fort,  and  about  1,600  feet 
from  it,  the  Turf  Fort  of  1663. 

And  still  another,the  Brick  Fort,  built  between 
1670  and  1676,  was  constructed  west  of  the 
original  fort  of  1607,  at  a  point  now  well  out  in 
the  water.  > 

Not  counting  the  Confederate  one,  which 
belongs  to  a  different  epoch,  four  forts  in  all 
were  thus  built  at  Jamestown. 

The  block-houses  were  built  very  much  after 
a  general  pattern.  The  final  place  of  safety 
for  those  at  Jamestown,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  found  them  iti  extremis,  no  doubt 
looked  very  much  like  the  one  we  reproduce. 

While  the  use  of  armor  was  declining  in 
England,  it  served  all  its  most  useful  purposes 
in    Virginia.     The    Indian    arrows    would    not 

'The  Site  of  Old  James  Towne,  pages  16-19,  Yonge. 


Forts  and  Redouts  built  by  the  English  in  the  Bermudas. 

These  fortifications,  built  by  the  same  race  and  about  the 
same  time  as  those  in  Virginia,  were  in  many  respects  similar, 
no  doubt,  to  what  was  done  here. 
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pierce    steel.     Armorers,    whose    business    Ian-     1607 
guished  at  home,  found  themselves  in  demand 
in  the  forests  of  the  New  World.'    The  armor 


A  Block  House. 


used  in  \'irginia  consisted  of  helmets  of  differ- 
ent kinds;  coats  of  mail,  of  steel  and  of  plate; 
quilted  coats,  buff  coats,  jacks  or  jackets;  and 
corselets,  and  shields. 

For  offense  the>'  had  cannon,  of  various 
khids,  matchlocks,  muskets,  i)istols  and  petro- 
nels,  a  kind  of  large  horse-pistol.  Their  side- 
arms  were  swords,  rapiers,  hangers,  a  short 
cut-and-thrust  sword,  and  daggers. 

'Brown'.s  First  Keimlilic  in  .\merica,  pp.  171-172. 
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1607  An  important  part  of  the  system  of  defence 
is  reported  to  have  been  two  armed  vessels 
held  before  the  Fort,  and  two  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  near  the  fortifications  there.  If  this 
be  true,  as  reported  by  Juan  Corbe,  a  French- 
man, who  was  so  told  by  Indians,  it  must  have 
referred  to  a  little  later  date  than  what  we  are 
now  considering.' 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  page  109. 


Carved  Trunks  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Hostile  Indians 


WE  return   now  to  the  account  of  New-  igQ? 
port's  Discoveries,  in  the  Archa^ologica 
Americana: 

"28,  Thursday.'  We  labored  paUisading  our 
fort. 

"29,  Friday.  The  savages  gave  on  again,  but 
with  more  fear;  not  daring  approach  scarce 
within  musket-shot.  They  hurt  not  any  of  us; 
but  finding  one  of  our  dogs,  they  killed  him. 
They  shot  above  forty  arrows  into  and  about 
the  fort. 

"30,  Saturday.     We  were  quiet. 

"Sunday.  They  came  lurking  in  the  thickets 
and  long  grass,  and  a  gentleman,  one  Eustace 
Clovell,  unarmed,  straggling  without  the  fort, 
shot  six  arrows  into  him;  wherewith  he  came 
running  into  the  fort,  crying  "Arm,  Arm", 
these  sticking  still.  He  lived  eight  days,  and 
died.     The  savages  stayed  not,  but  ran  away. 

"June  1,  Monday.  Some  twenty  appeared; 
shot  divers  arrows  at  random,  which  fell  short 
of  our  fort,  and  ran  away. 

2,    Tuesday.      3,    Wednesday.      Quiet:    and    . 
wrought  upon  fortification,  clapboard  and  set- 
ting of  corn. 

4,  Thursday.  By  break  of  day,  three  of  them 
had,  most  adventurously,  stolen  under  our  bul- 
wark, and  hidden  themsehes  in  the  long  grass. 
Spied  a  man  of  ours  going  out,  shot  him  in  the 
head,  and  through  the  clothes  in  two  places, 
but  missed  the  skin. 

■May,  1607. 
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1607       5,  Friday.     Quiet. 

6,  Saturday.  There  being  among  the  gentle- 
men and  all  the  company  a  murmur  and  grudge 
against  certain  preposterous  proceedings  and 
inconvenient  courses,  put  up  a  petition  to  the 
Council  for  reformation. 

7,  Sunday.     No  accident.'" 

We  interrupt  the  narrative  at  this  point. 
Complaint  was  made  by  the  gentlemen  and  all 
the  company  on  the  sixth  of  June,  against 
"certain  preposterous  proceedings  and  incon- 
venient courses".  What  these  were,  we  are  not 
told,  but  they  must  have  been  of  a  serious 
nature  to  be  so  promptly  recognized  and  cor- 
rected. 

The  complaint  was  addressed  to  the  Council, 
that  is,  to  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  the  Presi- 
dent, Captain  George  Kendall,  Captain  John 
Martin,  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  Captain 
John  Ratcliffe,  and  Captain  Bartholomew  Gos- 
iiold.  Captain  Smith,  the  other  nominated  on 
the  Council,  had  not  yet  been  allowed  to  be 
sworn  in. 

All  this  indicates  that  there  ^^•as  some  serious 
ground  of  difference  existing  in  the  company; 
antagonism  between  the  individual  members, 
and  insubordination  against  the  authorities;  all 
this  in  less  than  a  month  from  their  landing  at 
Jamestown.  Short  as  was  this  time,  the  com- 
pany had  however  been  together  since  December 

'Volume  IV,  page  55.     Archaeologica  Americana. 
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19th,    nearly   six   months,    and   it   must   have  1607 
developed    that    there    were    three    parties    at 
Jamestown. 

These  parties  we  have  discussed  further  on 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Factions  at  Jamestown. 
One  of  these  factions,  we  believe,  must  have 
been  headed  by  Captain  Kendall  or  Captain 
Wingfield,  ^^'ho  were  secret  enemies  of  the 
whole  movement. 

Another  faction,  the  largest  of  all,  and 
embracing  most  of  the  prominent  friends  of  the 
movement,  was  headed  possibly  by  Captain 
Gabriel  Archer,  or  Captain  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  and  the  other  by  Captain  Smith.  Both 
of  these,  while  opposing  each  other,  were 
friends  of  the  Colony. 

With  this  grouping  in  mind  it  is  easier  to 
understand  the  events  in  connection  with  this 
movement. 

"8  Monday.  (June)  Mr.  Clovell  died,  that 
was  shot  with  six  arrows  sticking  in  him.  This 
afternoon,  two  savages  presented  themselves 
unarmed,  afar  off,  crying,  'Win-gap-oh.'i  There 
was  also  three  more,  having  bo^A-  and  arrows. 
These,  we  conjectured,  came  from  some  of 
those  kings  with  whom  we  had  perfect  league; 
but  one  of  our  gentlemen,  guarding  in  the 
woods,  and  having  no  commandment  to  the 
contrary',  shot  at  them;  at  which,  as  their 
custom  is,  they  fell  down,  and  after  ran  away. 

'The  word  means,  "JMy  beloved  friend". 
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1607  Yet  farther  off,  we  heard  them  cry,  'Win-gap-oh', 
notwithstanding. 

"9,  Tuesday.  In  cutting  down  a  great  oak 
for  clapboard,  there  issued  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  tree  the  quantity  of  two  barricos'  of  hquor, 
in  taste  as  good  as  any  vinegar,  save  a  little 
smack  it  took  of  the  oak. 

"10,  Wednesday.  The  Council  scanned  the 
gentlemen's  petition;  wherein  Captain  Newport, 
showing  himself  no  less  careful  of  our  amity  and 
combined  friendship  than  became  him  in  the 
deep  desire  he  had  of  our  good,  vehemently, 
with  ardent  affection,  won  our  hearts  by  his 
fervent  persuasion  to  uniformity  of  consent,  and 
calmed  that,  out  of  our  love  to  him,  with  ease, 
which  I  doubt,  without  better  satisfaction,  had 
not  contentedly  been  carried.  We  confirmed  a 
faithful  love  one  to  another,  and,  in  our  hearts, 
subscribed  an  obedience  to  our  superiors  this 
day.  2 

"Captain  Smith  was  this  day  sworn  one  of 
the  Council,  who  was  elected  in  England. 

"11,  Thursday.  Articles  and  orders  for  gen- 
tlemen and  soldiers  were  upon  the  covu-t  of 
guard,'  and  content  was  in  the  quarter. ^ 

"12,  Friday.  Cutting  down  another  tree,  the 
like  accident  of  vinegar  proceeded. 

"13,  Saturday.  Eight  savages  lay  close  among 
the  weeds  and  long  grass;  and  spying  one  or 

•Kegs.  The  formation  of  such  acids  by  the  decomposition  of 
wood  in  hollow  trees  is  said  to  be  not  unusual. 

-The  "superiors"  of  course  were  thoseof  theCouncil,  with  Wing- 
field  at  their  head.  This  statement  shows  that  the  gentlemen  had 
begun  to  distrust  him,  and  had  become  restive  under  his  leadership. 

'Posted  in  the  guard-room  of  the  fort. 

^The  place  where  the  officers  and  men  lodged. 
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two  of  our  mariners,  Mr.  John  Cotson  and  Mr.  iqq? 
Matthew  Fitch,  by  themselves,  shot  Matthew- 
Fitch  in  the  breast,  somewhat  dangerously,  and 
so  ran  away.  Tliis  morning,  our  admiral's  men» 
got  a  sturgeon  of  seven  feet  long,  which  Captain. 
Newport  gave  us. 

"14,  Sunday.  Two  savages  presented  them- 
selves, unarmed,  to  whom  our  President  and 
Captain  Newport  went  out.  One  of  these  was 
that  fellow  I  call,  in  my  relation  of  discovery, 
our  kind  consort,  being  he  we  met  at  Turkey 
Island.  These  certified  us  who  were  our  friends, 
and  who  foes,  saying  that  King  Pa-mun-key,^ 
King  Ar-a-ha-tec,'  the  King  of  Yough-ta-mund,* 
and  the  King  of  Mat-a-pull,*  would  either 
assist  us,  or  make  peace  with  Pap-sci-ouk,^ 
Tap-a-han-auk,'  Wy-nauk,»  Ap-a-mat-e-coh'  and 

'The  crew  of  the  Sarah  Constant. 

"0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  the  ruler,  \inder  Powhatan,  of  the  Country 
between  the  Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey  rivers. 

'.\sh-u-a-quid,  the  ruler  of  the  tribe  Ar-ra-ha-teck,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  James,  in  Henrico  County,  a  few  miles  below  Richmond. 

^His  name  was  Po-mis-ca-tuck.  The  country  over  which  he 
ruled  was  on  the  headwater  of  the  Pa-mun-key  river,  in  what  is 
now  Hanover  County. 

•We  cannot  locate  this  tribe,  town  or  region.  It  might  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Mat-ta-pa-ments.  Their  king  was  Wer-o- 
waugh.     They  lived  in  what  was  called  Mat-a-pull. 

'This  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Pas-pa-hegh,  the  village  near 
Jamestown,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Their  King  was 
Wo-chin-cho-punk,  a  determined  enemy  to  the  English. 

'The  king  of  this  tribe  was  Pe-pis-cu-mah,  often  also  called 
Pe-pis-co.  They  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  in  Surry 
County  and  Prince  George  County,  opposite  the  Pas-pa-heghs, 
and  so,  not  far  from  Jamestown. 

*The  king  of  this  tribe  was  Ka-quoth-o-eun.  They  lived  in 
Charles  City,  Prince  George  and  Surry  Counties.  The  name 
We.v-noake  has  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  well  known  estates 
on  the  James. 

'This  was  the  well  known  tribe  of  Ap-pa-ma-tucks,  who  lived 
on  the  river  of  that  name  in  Chesterfiekl  County.  Their  king 
was  Co-quo-na-sum. 
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1607  Ches-ki-ak,i  our  contracted  enemies.  =  He  coun- 
seled us  to  cut  down  the  long  weeds  round 
about  our  Fort,  and  to  proceed  in  our  sawing. 
Thus,  making  signs  to  be  with  us  shortly  again, 
they  parted. 

"15,  Monday.  We  wrought  upon  clapboard' 
for  England." 

"The  fifteenth  day  of  June",  says  Percy,  "we 
had  built  and  finished  our  Fort,  which  was 
triangle- wise,  having  three  bulwarks,  at  every 
corner,  like  a  half  moon,  and  four  or  five  pieces 
of  artiUery  mounted  in  them.  We  had  made  our- 
selves sufficiently  strong  for  these  savages.  We 
had  also  sown  most  of  our  corn  on  the  moun- 
tains. It  sprang  a  man's  height  from  the 
gi'ound."^ 

We  resume  now  the  account  of  these  pro- 
ceedings given  as  Newport's  Discoveries  in 
Virginia,  in  the  Archeeologia  Americana. 

"16,  Tuesday.  Two  savages  without,  from 
Sahsbury  side,=  being  Tap-a-han-auk's  country. 
Captain  Newport  went  to  them  in  the  barge, 

'This  tribe  was  the  Kis-ki-acks,  whose  king  was  Ot-ta-ho-tin. 
They  lived  just  north  of  Jamestown,  on  the  south  side  of  the  York. 
-Those  who  had  formed  a  league  against  the  English. 
Weather-boards,   or  sheathing.     Also  staves  from  which  to 

Til 5^  Kf^  nflrrf*!^    (^t o 

*Percy  in  4  Purchas,  p.  1689;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p. 
416. 

*The  English  named  the  two  sides  of  the  James  in  honor  of 
two  of  those  interested  in  Virginia,  Sir  John  Popham,  Chief 
Justice,  the  patron  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Colony,  and  Robert 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  patron  of  the  Southern  Colony.  The 
north  side  of  the  stream  they  called  "Popham  Side",  and  the 
soutiiern  side  they  called  "Salisbury  Side". 
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imagining  they  had  been  our  Sunday  friends.  1607 
But  these  were  Tap-a-han-auks/  and  cried 
treacherously,  'Wing-gap-ohV  saying  their  king 
was  on  the  other  side  of  a  point,  where,  had  our 
barges  gone,  it  was  so  shoal  water,  as  they 
might  have  effected  their  villanous  plot.'  But 
our  Admiral*  told  them  Tap-a-han-auk  was 
'mat-ah,*  and  'chi-rah';«  whereat,  laughing,  they 
went  away. 

"17,  Wednesday.     No  accident. 

"18,  Thursday.     No  accident. 

"19,  Friday.     No  accident. 

"20,  Saturday.     No  accident. 

"21,  Sunday.  We  had  a  Communion.  Cap- 
tain Newport  dined  ashore  with  our  diet,'  and 
invited  many  of  us  to  supper  as  a  farewell. "« 

"Captain  Newport,  having  always  his  ej^es 
and  ears  open  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Colony, 
three  or  four  days  before  his  departure,  asked 
the  President  (Wingfield)  how  he  thought  him- 
self settled  in  the  government. 

"Whose  answer  was,  that  no  disturbance 
could  endanger  him  or  the  Colony  but  it  must 
be  wrought  either  by  Captain  Gosnold,  or 
Master  Ai-cher;  for  the  one'  was  strong  with 

'That  is,  one  of  the  tribes  in  league  against  the  white  men. 

-Beloved  friend. 

'The  boat  would  have  run  aground,  the  Indians  surrounded  it, 
and  killed  all  on  board. 

■■Captain  Newport. 

^This  probably  means  "understood". 

'This  probably  means  "Go  back  to  him". 

'That  is,  took  just  what  the  others  had. 

'A  relation  of  Newport's  Discoveries  in  Virginia,  possibly 
written  by  Captain  Gabriel  Archer.  Published  in  Archaeologia 
Aniericana,  Vol.  IV,  pages  40-58. 

'Gosnold. 
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1607  friends  and  followers,  and  could  if  he  would; 
and  the  other  was  troubled  with  an  ambitious 
spirit,  and  would  if  he  could. 

"The  Captain  gave  them  both  knowledge  of 
this,  the  President's  opinion,  and  moved  them, 
with  many  entreaties  to  be  mindful  of  their 
duties  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Colony".' 

"The  day  before  the  ships'  departure  the 
King  of  Pa-man-key=  sent  the  Indian  that  had 
met  us  before  in  our  discovery,^  to  assure  us 
peace,  our  Fort  being  then  pallisadoed  rovmd, 
and  all  our  men  in  good  health  and  comfort.^ 

In  describing  voyages  of  discovery  under- 
taken in  1607,  Smith  says:  "Southward  they 
went  to  some  parts  of  Chaw-o-nock,  *  and  the 
Man-go-ags«  to  search  for  the  men  there  left  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  for  those  parts  to  the  town 
of  Ches-a-peak'  have  formerly  been  discovered 
by  Master  Hariot*  and  Sir  Ralph  Lane."' 

No  extended  account  however  is  given  of 
this  journey.  They  could  not  go  by  boat,  and 
so  must  have  had  a  laborious  and  dangerous 

'Wingfield's  Discourse,  Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.  IV., 
page  77. 

-0-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

'Probably  Xav-i-rans. 

^Smith's  True  Relation,  page  11. 

^This  was  the  name  of  the  region,  or  Kingdom,  ruled  by  Men- 
a-to-non.     Through  it  flowed  the  river  Chowan. 

'This  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  which  lived  south  of  Powhatan's 
territories,  towards,  or  in.  North  Carolina.  The  name  Carolina 
is  in  honor  of  Charles  I.,  of  England,  and  was  of  course  imknown 
at  this  time. 

'An  Indian  village  on  Lynnhaven  River,  or  one  on  the  site  of 
Norfolk. 

'Thomas  Harlot,  the  scientist  in  the  Roanoke  Island  Colony. 

'The  Description  of  Virginia.  Purchas,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1604; 
Glasgow  Edition.  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  429. 
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time   struggling   through   the   tangled   forests.  1607 
What  they  suffered,  and  where  they  went  on 
this  pious  search  for  the  survivors  of  the  Lost 
Colony,  we  will  never  know. 

From  all  the  accounts  of  these  early  proceed- 
ings Captain  Christopher  Newport  stands  out 
clearly  as  the  most  commanding  figure  of  the 
Company.  All  the  others  acknowledge  his 
authority,  and  did  so  throughout  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Company.  His  personality  must 
have  commanded  respect,  and  his  office,  that 
of  bringing  the  ^•essels  over,  carrying  them 
back,  returning  with  new  men  and  supplies,  was 
of  course  the  life-blood  of  the  Colony. 

Next  to  him,  it  would  seem,  stood  Wingfield, 
for  he  was  selected  as  the  leader  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Council. 

Next  to  Wingfield,  if  indeed  he  did  not 
actually  stand  superior  to  him,  was  Captain 
Bartholomew  Gosnold.  All  must  have  known 
that  it  was  Gosnold  to  whom  was  due  the 
honor  of  having  gotten  up  the  whole  move- 
ment.' He  had  commanded  the  second  largest 
vessel  coming  over;  and,  according  to  Wing- 
field's  own  account,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he 
was  "strong  with  friends  and  followers",  and 
could  overthrow  Wingfield  as  President,  if  he 
saw  fit  to  do  so. 

The  history  of  the  Colony  would  have  been 
different  and  happier,  no  doubt,  if  he  had  lived 
longer  than  he  was  fated  to  do. 

iPurchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1705;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  459. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Smith  Released  from  Imprisonment, 

and 

Becomes  a  Member 

of  the 

Council 


MUCH  of  the  information  we  have  of  what  1607 
occurred  at  Jamestown  was  collected  bj'  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Purchas  from  the  writ- 
ings of  a  number  of  the  colonists.  He  mentions 
Thomas  Studley,  the  cape-merchant,  Anas  Tod- 
kill,  Doctoi-  Russell,  Nathaniel  Powell,  William 
Phetii)lace,  Richard  Pot,  Richard  Wiffin, Thomas 
Abbay,  Thomas  Hope,  and  Captain  John 
Smith.  1 

From  this  source  we  learn  the  conclusion  of 
the  charges  against  Smith  in  regard  to  the 
mutiny  on  the  way  over.  To  present  the  state- 
ment entire,  just  as  it  is  written,  we  have  to 
make  a  little  repetition. 

"Now  Captain  Smith,  who  all  this  time  from 
their  departure  from  the  Canaries,  was  restrain- 
ed as  a  prisoner  upon  the  scandalous  suggestions 
of  some  of  the  chief,  envying  his  repute,  who 
feigned  he  intended  to  usurp  the  government, 
murder  the  Council,  and  make  liimself  Iving; 
that  his  confederates  were  dispersed  in  all  the 
three  ships,  and  that  divers  of  his  confederates 
that  revealed  it  would  affirm  it.  For  this  he  was 
committed ;=  thirteen  weeks  he  remained  thus 
suspected,  and  by  that  time  the  ships  should 
return,  they  pretended,  out  of  their  commis- 
serations,  to  refer  him  to  the  Council  in  England 
to  recei\"e  a  check,  rather  than  by  particulating 
his  designs  make  him  so  odious  to  the  world, 
as  to  touch  his  life,  or  utterly  overthrow  liis 
reputation. 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p  1705  and  seq;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
p.  459.  This  is  substantially  the  same  collection  of  authorities 
gathered  together  bv  Smith,  in  what  is  knowTi  a.s  the  Oxford 
Tract,  16r2 

^Committed  to  prison. 
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1607  "But  he  much  scorned  their  charity,  and  pub- 
hcly  defied  the  uttermost  of  the  cruelty.  He 
wisely  prevented  their  policies,  though  he  could 
not  suppress  their  envies,  yet  so  well  he  de- 
meaned himself  in  this  business,  as  all  the 
company  did  see  his  innocence,  and  his  adver- 
saries' malice,  and  those  which  had  been  suborn- 
ed to  accuse  him,  accused  his  accusers  of  sub- 
ornation. 

"Many  untruths  were  alleged  against  him; 
but  being  so  apparantly  disproved,  begat  a 
general  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  company 
against  such  unjust  commanders.  Many  were 
the  mischiefes  that  daily  sprung  from  their 
ignorant,  yet  ambitious,  spirits;  but  the  good 
doctrine  and  exhortation  of  our  Preacher, 
Master  Hunt,  reconciled  them,  and  caused 
Captain  Smith  to  be  admitted  of  the  Council. "> 

This  again  is  literally  repeated  in  Smith's 
History  of  Virginia,  with  the  additional  state- 
ment, "that  the  President-  was  adjudged  to 
give  him  £200,  so  that  all  he  had  was  seized 
upon,  in  part  of  satisfaction,  which  Smith  pres- 
ently returned  to  the  store  for  the  general  use 
of  the  Colony."' 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  this  libera- 
tion of  Smith,  and  his  assumption  of  the  duties 
of  councilor,  took  place  on  June  20th. «     He  had 

'Purohas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1706;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp. 
462-463;  Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Arber  and 
Bradley's  Edition,  1910,  Vol.  1,  pp.  92-93. 

^Wingfield. 

'Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  p.  152,  Richmond  Edition, 
1819.     Same  as  the  General  History. 

*By  the  old  Julian  calendar,  or  June  30th  by  the  Gregorian  or 
new  style  calendar.  Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith. 
Arber  and  Bradley's  Edition,  1910,  Vol.  1,  p.  93. 
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been  a  prisoner  for  about  four  months,  that  is,  1607 
since  February. 

The  "unjust  commanders"  referred  to  were  of 
course  Wingfield,  Kendall  and  their  followers. 
Wingfield,  as  President,  was  the  chief  command- 
er, and  it  was  against  his  faction  that  the 
"general  hatred"  was  aroused  "in  the  hearts  of 
the  companj'",  that  is,  the  larger  party  headed 
by  Newport,  Gosnold,  Percy  and  their  friends 
and  followers;  as  well  as  Captain  Smith's 
admirers,  who  formed  a  third  party.  He  means 
that  these  two  groups,  although  he  does  not 
mention  them  as  such,  entertained  these  hostile 
feelings  against  Wingfield  and  his  party. 

That  it  was  Wingfield  who  was  the  chief 
offender  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  he 
whom  Smith  sued  for  slander.  And  that  these 
three  groups  actually  existed  will  appear  as  the 
narrative  proceeds. 

This  animositv  soon  bore  bitter  fruit. 


I 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Newport  Sails  for  England 

Condition 

of  the 

Colony  left  Behind 


ON  the  22di  of  June  1607,  the  Council  sent  1607 
over  to  England  by  Newport,who  was  about 
to  leave,  their  rejiort  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  during  the  first  forty  da>'S  of  the 
existence  of  the  Colony. 

They  said  that  within  less  than  seven  weeks 
they  were  well  fortified  against  the  Indians; 
had  sown  a  good  store  of  wheat;  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land "a  taste  of  clapboard";  built  some  houses; 
and  spared  some  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
They  reported  that  sassafras  was  the  easiest  and 
richest  commodity  they  had  to  send  over,  the 
roots  of  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  sailors 
with  the  loss  and  "spoil"  of  many  of  the  tools 
and  the  withdrawing  of  the  men  from  other 
labors. 

They  further  stated  that  they  were  seated 
eighty^  miles  within  a  river  which  for  breadth, 
sweetness  of  water,  length  of  navigability  into 
the  country,  deep  and  broad  channel,  so  stored 
with  sturgeon  and  other  sweet  fish  as  no  man's 
fortune  ever  possessed  the  Like.  That  the  soil 
was  most  fruitful,  laden  with  good  oak,  ash, 
walnut,  poplar,  pine,  sweet  woods,  cedars  and 
others  not  yet  named,  which  yielded  gums  as 
pleasant  as  frankincense.  That  many  had  great 
healing  qualities  in  curing  "green"  wounds  and 
aches. 

They  entreated  the  Council  in  England  to 
send  reinforcements  as  speedily  as  possible,  lest 

'\ew  style. 

^Xearlv  fiftv  would  be  more  correct. 
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1607  the  all  devouring  Spaniard  lay  his  ravenous 
hands  upon  the  gold  showing  mountains,  vi^hich 
he  would  not  dare  to  do  if  they  were  sufficiently 
strengthened. 

The  report  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  and  was  signed  by 
Wingfield,  Smith,  Martin,  Gosnold,  Ratcliff  and 
Kendall,  and  was  as  optimistic  as  they  could 
make  it. 

The  whole  company  left  behind  by  Newport 
numbered  one  hundred  and  four  or  five.  The 
authorities  are  at  variance  as  to  this."  Provisions 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks  were  left  with  the 
colonists,  but  this  was  not  enough.  This  supply 
would  have  lasted  until  the  end  of  October. 
But  it  might  take  twice  as  long  as  that  for  New- 
port to  return,  and  in  fact  it  did  take  con- 
siderably longer.  He  did  not  return  until  Jan- 
uary. The  supplies  were,  therefore,  insufficient. 
This  meant  hunger,  starvation  and  death. 

Francis  Maguel^  states  that  they  allowed  no 
letters  to  be  sent,  especially  to  private  individ- 
uals, without  their  being  first  seen  and  read 
by  the  Governor,  meaning,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent. This  was  a  precautionary  measure,  to 
prevent  knowledge  of  the  affaii'S  of  the  Colony 
being  transmitted  to  the  enemies  of  the  move- 
ment, or  discouragement  to  those  who  might 
like  to  come  over.» 

'Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  pages  25-27.     Brown's  Genesis,  etc., 
Vol.  1,  page  106. 

-The  spy  for  Spain  already  mentioned. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  Tnited  States,  pages  398-399. 
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It  was  a  part  of  their  instructions  from  the  1607 
Council  in  England  "not  to  write  any  letter  of 
anything  that  might  discourage  others."' 

Newport  therefore  set  sail  with  this  favorable 
report,  taking  with  him  the  Sarah  Constant  and 
the  Goodspeed.  He  sailed  down  the  James, 
then  between  the  Capes,  and  out  into  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Percy  states  the  condition  of  the  colony  at 
the  time  of  Newport's  leaving  them,  thus: 

"Captain  Newport  being  gone  for  England, 
leaving  us  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  very 
bare  and  scanty  of  victuals,  furthermore  in 
wars  and  in  danger  of  the  savages,  we  hoped 
after=  a  supply  which  Captain  Newport  promised 
within  twenty  weeks.  But,  if  the  beginners  of 
this  action  do  carefully  further  us,  the  country 
being  so  fruitful,  it  would  be  as  great  a  profit 
to  the  Realm  of  England  as  the  Indies  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  If  this  ri^•er,  which  we  have 
found  had  been  disco\ered  in  the  time  of  war 
with  Spain,'  it  would  have  been  a  commodity* 
to  our  Realm,  and  a  great  annoyance  to  our 
enemies."^ 

WiUiam  Strachey,  writing  three  years  later, 
described  the  houses  in  Jamestown.     He  says: 

'Appendix,  page  798 
-For, 

'He  refers  to  the  war  which  lasted  from  1585  to  June  25th,  1605. 
^An  advantage,  an  asset;  here,  a  military  resource. 
^Purchas,  His  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1689;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol. 
XVIII,  pp.  416-417.  ' 
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1607  "The  houses  first  raised  were  all  burnt  by  a 
casualty  of  fire  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
of  their  seat,'  and  in  the  second  vo>'age  of  Cap- 
tain Newport;  which  since  have  been  better  re- 
builded,  though  as  yet  in  no  great  uniformity, 
either  for  the  fashion  or  beauty  of  the  street. 

"A  delicate,  wrought,  fine  kind  of  mat  the 
Indians  make,  with  which,  as  they  be  trucked 
for,  or  snatched  up,  our  people  so  dress  their 
chambers  and  inward  rooms,  which  make  their 
houses  so  much  the  more  handsome. 

"The  houses  have  wide  and  large  country 
chimneys,  in  the  which  is  to  be  supposed,  in 
such  plenty  of  wood,  what  fires  are  maintained. 
And  they  have  found  the  way  to  co\er  their 
houses  now,  as  the  Indians,  with  barks  of 
trees,  as  durable,  and  as  good  proof  against 
storms  and  winter  weather,  as  the  best  tile; 
defending  likewise  the  piercing  sunbeams  of 
summer,  and  keeping  the  inner  lodgings  cool 
enough,  which  before,  in  sultry  weather,  would  be 
like  sto\es,  whilst  they  were,  as  at  first,  par- 
getted^  and  plastered  with  bitumen  or  tough 
clay. 

"And  thus,  armed  for  the  injury  of  changing 
times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  we  hold  our- 
selves well  paid,^  though  wanting  arras*  hang- 
ings, tapestry,  and  guilded  Venetian  cordovan,  ^ 

'Settlement  in  the  country. 

-Plastered,  usually  in  an  ornamental  manner. 

■■'Satisfied. 

^Tapestry  covering  the  walls  of  a  room. 

"Leather. 
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or  more  spruse  household  garniture,  and  wanton  1607 
city  ornaments."' 

President  Wingfield  supplies  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing details: 

"June,  1607.  The  22d,  Captain  Newport  re- 
turned for  England;  for  whose  good  passage 
and  safe  return  we  made  many  prayers  to  our 
Almighty  God. 

"June  25th.  An  Indian  came  to  us  from  the 
great  Pough-wa-ton=  with  the  word  of  peace; 
that  he  desired  greatly  our  friendship;  that  the 
wer-o-ances'  Pas-pa-hegh  and  Tap-a-han-ah 
should  be  our  friends;  that  we  should  sow  and 
reap  in  peace,  or  else  he  would  make  wars  upon 
them  with  us.  This  message  fell  out  true,  for 
both  those  wer-o-ances  have  ever  since  remained 
in  peace  and  trade  with  us.  We  rewarded  the 
messenger  with  man\"  trifles  which  were  great 
wonders  to  him. 

"This  Powhatan  dwelleth  ten  miles  from  us, 
upon  the  river  Pamunkey,*  which  lieth  north 
from  us.  The  Powhatan  in  the  former  ironalb 
mentioned,  a  dweller  by  Captain  Newport's 
faults, «  is  a  wer-o-ance,  and  under  this  great 
Powhatan;  which  before  we  knew  not. 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  page  1753;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  .57. 

-Powhatan. 

'Kings  or  chiefs. 

'The  York 

^Journal.  He  refers  to  the  account  of  Newport's  voyage  up  the 
James. 

'The  "faults"  referred  to  meant  the  geological  faults  or  breaks 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  which  caused  the  water-falls  Xewport 
had  visited,  the  falls  of  the  James.  The  Indian  referred  to  was 
Taux  Powhatan. 


14 
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1607  "July.  The  third  of  July,  seven  or  eight 
Indians  presented  the  President  a  deer  from 
Pamunkey,'  a  wer-o-ance,  desiring  our  friend- 
ship. They  enquired  after  our  shipping,  which 
the  President  said  Avas  gone  to  Crou-to-on.» 
They  fear  much  our  ships,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  have  them  think  it  far  from  us.= 

"Their  wer-o-ance  had  a  hatchet  sent  him. 
They  were  well  contented  with  trifles.  A  little 
after  this,  came  a  deer  to  the  President  from 
the  great  Powhatan.  He  and  his  messengers 
were  pleased  with  the  like  trifles.  The  Presi- 
dent likewise  bought,  divers  times,  deer  of  the 
Indians,  beavers  and  ether  flesh,  which  he 
always  caused  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
Colony. 

"On  July  5th,  an  Indian  came  from  Powhatan, 
offering  the  Colonists  an  Indian  peace.  < 

"July.  The  se\enth  of  July,  Tap-a-han-ah,  a 
wer-o-ance  dweller  on  Sahsbury  side,;,  hailed  us 
with  the  word  of  peace.  The  President,  with  a 
shallop  well  manned,  went  to  him.  He  found 
him  sitting  on  the  ground,  crossed-legged,  as  is 
their  custom,  with  one  attending  on  him, 
which  did  often  say:  'This  is  the  wer-o-ance 
Tap-a-han-ah',  which  he  did  likewise  confirm 
with  stroking  his  breast.     He  was  weU  enough 

'This  was  0-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

=Cro-a-to-an,  the  Indian  coast  town  to  which  the  Roanoke 
Island  settlers  intended  to  go. 

'That  is,  Wingfield  did  not  care  to  let  the  Indians  know  New- 
port's two  ships,  the  Sarah  Constant  and  the  Goodspeed,  had  gone 
back  to  England,  but  had  only  gone  to  Cro-a-to-an. 

^Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  40. 

'The  South  side  of  the  James. 
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known,  for  the  President  had  seen  him  divers  1607 
times  before.  His  countenance  was  nothing 
cheerful,  for  we  had  not  seen  him  since  he  was 
in  the  field  against  us, 'but  the  President  would 
take  no  knowledge  thereof,  and  used  him  kind- 
ly, giving  him  a  red  waistcoat,  which  he  did 
desire. 

"Tap-a-han-ah  did  enquire  after  our  shipping. 
He  received  answer  as  before.  He  said  his  old 
store-  was  spent,  that  his  new  was  not  at  full 
growth  by  a  foot;  that,  as  soon  as  any  was  ripe, 
he  would  bring  it;  which  promise  he  truly  per- 
formed. 

"The of 3  Mr.  Kendall  was  put  off 

from  being  of  the  Council,  and  committed  to 
prison,  for  that  it  did  manifestly  appear  he  did 
practise  to  sow  discord  between  the  President 
and  Council." 

Newport  having  sailed  for  England,  the 
Council  now  consisted  of  Captains  Gosnold, 
Ratcliffe,  Martin,  Smith  and  Kendall,  and  the 
President,  Wingfield. 

What  could  this  statement  about  Kendall 
mean,  but  that  he,  allying  himself  with  Wing- 
field,  opposed  in  an  unreasonable  way  the  other 
four — Gosnold,  Ratcliffe,  Martin  and  Smith? 

As  Smith  ne\er  got  over  the  disgrace  he  had 
been  subjected  to,  he  may  he  understood  to 

'He  refers  to  the  attempt  on  June  16th,  to  hire  Captain  New- 
port's liarge  into  the  shallow  water,  in  order  to  kill  Xe\\T>ort 
and  the  others  in  it;  or,  more  probably,  to  the  attack  on  the  Fort 
on  May  the  26th. 

-Of  food,  particularly  corn. 

^The  exact  date  was  not  preserved. 
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1607  have  been  the  head  of  a  third  party,  or  faction, 
in  the  Council.  He  had  his  admirers  and  fol- 
lowers just  as  Gosnold  did,  but  not  so  many, 
nor  so  influential. 

Thus  the  three  factions  within  the  Colony 
would  appear  to  have  originated.  We  will  see 
more  of  them,  and  the  disastrous  effect  they 
had  on  the  Colony,  as  we  proceed.  They  were 
what  we  may  call  the  loyal,  or  patriotic,  party 
of  Gosnold,  Ratcliffe  and  Martin;  the  personal 
party  of  Smith;  and  the  hostile,  or  traitorous, 
party  of  Wingfield  and  Kendall. 

"Sickness  had  now  not  left  us  six  able  men 
in  our  town.  God's  only  mercy  did  now  watch 
and  ward  for  us,  but  the  President  hid  this  our 
weakness  carefviUy  from  the  savages,  never 
suffering  them,  in  all  his  time,  to  come  into  our 
town."i 

"The  seven  and  twentieth  of  July,  the  King 
of  Rap-a-han-na^  demanded  a  canoe,  which  was 
restored;  lifted  up  his  hand  to  the  sun,  Avhich 
they  worship  as  their  God,  besides,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  that  he  would  be  our  special 
friend."' 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  way  Newport 
dealt   with   the    Indians.     These   people   were 

'Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Archaeologia  Americana. 
Vol,  4,  pp.  77-80. 

^The  tribe  on  the  south  of  the  James,  opposite  to  Pas-pa-hegh. 
Same  as  the  Tap-a-han-nas,  or  Qui-yong-he-o-han-ocks. 

'Percy,  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1690;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
p.  417. 
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bloodthirsty  sa\-ages  who  were  naturally  op-  1607 
posed  to  the  English  coming  among  them. 
The\'  might  have  A\-aged  war  on  the  Colony  in 
any  event,  but  Newport's  conduct,  carrying  out 
in  a  whole-hearted  way  the  instructions  he 
received  from  England,  was  calculated  to  allay 
their  hostility.  He  met  them  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  made  treaties  of  peace  with  them.  His 
policy  was  to  make  alliance  with  the  Indians 
near  Jamestown,  even  if  it  in^■olved  war  with 
their  enemies.  Thus  he  promised  to  make  war 
on  the  Chesapeaks  and  the  Mon-a-cans,  because 
they  were  hostile  to  the  Kings  near  our  settle- 
ment. 

Newport  appears  always  as  the  real  head  of 
the  Colony  whenever  he  is  present,  and  had  he 
been  able  to  have  staid  in  Virginia,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  friction  with  the  Indians 
might  have  been  of  short  duration.  If,  at 
least,  such  a  thing  were  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumst^ices. 

Captain  Newport  also  could  control  the  fac- 
tions within  the  Colony  better  than  anyone 
else.  But  he  was  now  gone,  and  the  Colony 
had  to  wait  with  all  the  patience  it  could  for 
his  return,  the  skies  growing  darker  all  the 
time. 


i 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
The  Grim  Reaper 


THE  divisions  in  the  Colony,  which  were  held  1607 
in  check  by  the  authority,  good  sense  and 
tact  of  Newport,  widened  and  deepened 
upon  his  departure. 

Smith  says  of  them: 

"The  President  and  Captain  Gosnold  with 
the  rest  of  the  Council,  being  for  the  most  part 
discontented  with  one  another  insomuch  that 
things  were  neither  carried  with  that  discretion, 
nor  any  business  effected  in  such  good  sort  as 
wisdom  would,  nor  our  own  good  and  safety 
required;  whereby,  and  through  the  hard  deal- 
ing of  our  President,  the  rest  of  the  Council 
being  diversely  affected  through  his  audacious 
command,  and  for  Captain  Martin,  albeit  very 
honest,  and  wishing  the  best  good,  yet  so  sick 
and  weak,  and  myself  so  disgraced'  through 
others'  malice,  through  which  disorder  God, 
being  angry  with  us,  plagued  us  with  such 
famine  and  sickness  that  the  living  were  scarce 
able  to  bury  the  dead. 

"Our  want  of  sufficient  and  good  victuals, 
with  continual  watching,  four  or  five  each 
night  at  three  bulwarks, ^  being  the  chief  cause. 
Only  of  sturgeon  we  had  great  store,  whereon 
our  men  would  so  greedily  surfeit,  as  it  cost 
many  their  lives.  The  sack,'  aquavitae,<  and 
other  preservatives  for  our  health,  being  kept 
only  in  the  President's  hands,  for  liis  own  diet, 
and  his  few  associates. ^  jH  fe, 

'Having  been  at  first  excluded  from  the  Council. 
^The  corners  of  the  triangular  fort. 

'A  strong,  light-colored,  dry  wine  brought  to  England  from 
Spain  and  the  Canaries. 
^Brandy. 
'Smith's  True  Relation,  pp.  11-12. 
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1607  The  formation  of  the  three  factions  as  ah-eady 
in  existence  is  imphed  in  these  statements. 
Wingfield  and  his  party  are  opposed  by  Gosnold 
and  his  party,  and  both  are  opposed  by  Smith 
and  his  party.  Of  these  the  Gosnold  party  is 
the  one  which  represented  the  true  spirit,  heart 
and  soul  of  the  movement.  The  majority  was 
always  with  this  party. 

Things  soon  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  dreadful  condition  of  the  Colony,  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1607,  is 
given  us  by  Percy.     He  says: 

"The  sixth  of  August,  died  John  Asbie  of  the 
bloody  flux.  The  ninth  day,  died  George  Flower 
of  the  swelling.'  The  tenth  day,  died  William 
Bruster,  gentleman,  of  the  wound  given  by  the 
savages,  and  was  buried  the  eleventh  daj*. 

"The  fourteenth  day,  Jeremy  Alicock,  An- 
cient, =  died  of  a  wound;  the  same  day,  Francis 
Midwinter,  and  Edward  Morris,  the  Corporal, 
died  suddenly. 

"The  fifteenth  day,  there  died  Edward  Browne 
and  Stephen  Galthrope.'  The  sixteenth  day, 
there  died  Thomas  Gore,  gentleman.  The 
seventeenth  day,  there  died  Thomas  Mounslie. 
The  eighteenth  day,  there  died  Robert  Penning- 
ton and  John  Martin,*  gentlemen.  The  nine- 
teenth day,  died  Drue  Pickhouse,  gentleman. 
The  two  and  twentieth  day  of  August,  there  died 
Captain    Bartholomew    Gosnold,    one    of    our 

•The  London  Plague. 

^The  color  or  standard-bearer. 

^The  one  who  had  mutinied  on  the  voyage  over. 

■•Son  of  the  Councilor,  Cajjtain  .John  Martin. 
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Council.     He  was  honorably  buried,  having  all  1607 
the  ordinance  in  the  Fort  shot  off,  with  many 
volleys  of  small  shot." 

The  death  of  Gosnold,  he  who  had  originated 
the  movement,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
Colony,  and  a  sad  ending  of  an  honorable 
career. 

Speaking  of  this  period,  Wingfield  says: 
"About  this  time,  divers  of  our  men  fell  sick. 
We  missed  above  forty  before  September  did 
see  us,  amongst  whom  was  the  worthy-  and 
religious  gentleman.  Captain  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold, upon  whose  liefs'  stood  a  great  part  of 
the  good  success  and  fortune  of  our  government 
and  Colony.  In  his  sickness  time  the  Presi- 
dent did  easily  foretell  his  own  deposing  from 
his  command,  so  much  differed  the  President 
and  the  other  Councilors  in  managing  the 
government  of  the  Colony. "= 

"After  Captain  Gosnold's  death,  the  Council* 
could  hardly  agree  by  the  dissension  of  Captain 
Kendall,  which <  afterwards  was  committed' 
about  heinous  matters  which  were  proved 
against  him. 

"The  four  and  twentieth  day,  died  Edward 
Harrington  and  George  Walker,  and  were  buried 
the  same  da}'.     The  sLx  and  twentieth  day,  died 

'Either  good  wishes  or  efforts  in  establishing  the  Colony. 

'Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.  4,  page  79. 

^With  Gosnold  dead,  Martin  sick,  and  Newport  out  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Wingfield  and  Kendall  were  half  of  the  remain- 
ing Council,  and  Wingfield  had  two  votes.  So  he  and  Kendall 
controlled  the  situation.  Wingfield  now  blames  everything  on 
Kendall. 

*In  ihe  sense  of  who. 

'Put  in  prison. 
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1607  Kellam  Throgmorton.  The  seven  and  twen- 
tieth day,  died  William  Rhodes.  The  eight  and 
twentieth  day,  died  Thomas  Studley,  Cape- 
Merchant.  1 

He  was  succeeded  by  Captain  John  Smith,  as 
Cape-merchant. 

"The  fourth  day  of  September,  died  Thomas 
Jacob,  the  Sergeant.  The  first  day,  there  died 
Benjamin  Beast. 

"Our  men  were  destroyed  with  cruel  dis- 
eases, as  swellings, 2  fluxes,'  burning  fevers, 
and  by  '\\'ars,  and  some  departed  suddenly; 
but, for  the  most  part,  they  died  of  mere  famine. 
There  were  ne^•er  Englishmen  left  in  a  foreign 
country  in  such  misery  as  we,  in  this  newly 
discovered  Virginia. 

"We  watched  every  three  nights,^  lying  on  the 
bare  cold  ground,  what  weather  soever  came; 
warded  =  all  the  next  day,  which  brought  our 
men  to  be  most  feeble  wretches.  Our  food  was 
but  a  small  can  of  barley,  sod >>  in  water,  to  five 
men  a  day.  Our  drink,  cold  water  taken  out  of 
the  river,  which  was  at  flood,  ^'er}'  salt,  at  a  low 
tide,  full  of  slime  and  filth,  Avhich  was  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  our  men. 

"Thus  we  lived  for  the  space  of  five  months- 
in  this  miserable  distress,  not  having  five  able 

'The  word  mean.s  head  or  principal  merchant.  He  was  a  regular 
officer  of  the  Colony,  having  charge  of  all  the  stores  and  sup- 
plies. 

^The  London  Plague. 

'Dysentery. 

*He  means  that  they  watched  the  three  bulwarks,  or  towers, 
at  the  angles  of  the  fort  every  night,  each  man's  turn  to  do  this 
coming  every  third  night. 

nVatched! 

« Boiled 

'From  the  end  nf  ,Tuly  ti)  .January,  when  Newport  returned. 
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men  to  man  our  bulwarks  upon  any  occa-  1607 
sion.  If  it  had  not  pleased  God  to  haA^e  put  a 
terror  in  the  savages'  hearts,  we  had  all  perished 
by  those  wild  and  cruel  pagans,  being  in  that 
weak  estate  as  we  were;  our  men  night  and  day 
groaning  in  every  corner  of  the  Fort,  most  pitiful 
to  hear. 

"If  there  were  any  conscience  in  men,  it 
would  make  their  hearts  to  bleed  to  hear  the 
pitiful  murmurings  and  outcries  of  our  sick  men, 
without  relief,  e\'ery  night  and  day  for  the  space 
of  six  weeks,  some  departing  out  of  the  world, 
many  times  three  or  four  in  a  night;  in  the 
morning  their  bodies  trailed  out  of  their  cabins, 
like  dogs,  to  be  buried.  In  the  Fort  did  I  see 
the  mortality  of  di^•ers  of  our  people. 

"It  pleased  God,  after  a  while,  to  send  those 
people,  which  were  our  mortal  enemies,  to  re- 
lieve us  with  victuals,  as  bread,  corn,  fish,  and 
flesh,  in  great  plenty,  which  was  the  setting  up 
of  our  feeble  men,  otherwise  we  had  all  perished. 
Also,  we  were  frequented  by  divers  Kings  in  the 
country,  bringing  us  store  of  provisions,  to  our 
great  comfort. 

"The  eighteenth  day,  died  one  Ellis  Kingstone, 
which  w^as  starved  to  death  with  cold.'  The 
same  day,  died  one  Richard  Simons.  *  The 
nineteenth  day,  there  died  one  Thomas 
Mouton."^ 

By  the  tenth  of  September,  forty-six  had 
died* — nearly  half  of  the  Colony. 

'He  means  that  he  died  of  starvation  and  cold. 
-He  is  called  Robert  Simons  in  the  list  of  the  First  Planters. 
''Percv  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pages  1688-1690;  Glasgow  Edition, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  411  to  419. 

■"Smith's  True  Relation,  page  1.3. 
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1607  At  this  critical  point,  when  the  Indians  could 
easily  have  destroyed  the  survivors,  their  hearts 
were  changed,  and  they  brought  them  food,  in- 
stead. 

Thomas  Studley,  one  of  the  victims,  in  a 
writing  of  this  very  period  published  later  in  the 
Oxford  Tract,  gives,  in  part,  an  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  the  trials  suffered  by  these  men. 

He  says:  "And  now,  where  some  affirmed  it 
was  ill  done  of  the  Council'  to  send  forth  men 
so  badly  provided,  this  incontradictable  reason 
will  show  them  plainly  they  are  too  ill  advised 
to  nourish  such  ill  conceits.  First,  the  fault 
of  our  going  was  our  own.  What  could  be 
thought  fitting,  or  necessary,  we  had ;  but  what 
we  should  find,  what  we  should  want,  where  we 
should  be,  we  were  all  ignorant  of.  And,  sup- 
posing to  make  our  passage  in  two  months, 
with  victual  to  live,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
spring  to  work,  we  were  at  sea  five  months, ^ 
where  we  both  spent  our  victual,  and  lost  the 
opportunity  of  the  time  and  season  to  plant."' 

All  of  the  rest  of  Percy's  valuable  narrative 
is  not  available  to  us,  for  Purchas,  who  repro- 
duced it  in  part,  states  that  "the  rest  is  omitted, 
being  more  fully  set  down  in  Captain  Smith's 
Relation."  We  would  like  to  have  every  word 
Percy  wrote. 

What  is  presumably  a  part  of  what  Purchas 
omitted  has  been  rescued  by  Neill.  He  says 
that  "by  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Leconfield,  of 

'The  Council  for  Virginia  in  England. 
2From  December  19th  to  May  13th. 

^Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Vol.  1,  pages  95-96. 
Arber  and  Bradley's  Edition. 
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Petworth  House,  the  following  copy  from  the  1607 
original  Percy  manuscript  has  been  recovered." 
But  it  relates  to  a  later  period  than  that  which 
we  are  now  considering.  It  is  only  a  few  pages, 
and  is  mainly  taken  up  in  an  account  of  his 
return  to  England,  in  1612. 

But,  referring  to  this  period  of  the  Colony's 
greatest  distress,  he  says,  in  a  manly  way: 

"If  we  truly  consider  the  diversity  of  miseries, 
mutinies  and  famishment  which  have  attended 
upon  discoveries  and  plantations  in  these  our 
modern  times,  we  shall  not  find  oiu-  plantation 
in  Virginia  to  have  suffered  alone. 

"Ladonniere  had  his  share  thereof  in  Florida, 
next  neighbor  unto  Virginia,  ^\•here  his  soldiers 
did  fall  into  mutinies,  and,  in  the  end,  were  al- 
most all  starved  for  want  of  food. 

"The  Spaniard  Plantation  in  the  River  of 
Platte,'  and  the  Straits'of  Magellan, »  suffered 
also,  insomuch  that,  having  eaten  up  all  their 
horses,  to  sustain  themselves  withal,  mutinies 
did  arise,  and  grow  amongst  them,  for  the  which 
the  General  Diego  Mendosa^  caused  some  of 
them  to  be  executed;  extremity  of  hunger  en- 
forcing others  secretly  in  the  night  to  cut  down 
their  dead  fellows  from  off  the  gallows,  and  to 
bury  them  in  their  hungry  bowels. 

"The  plantation  in  Carthagena*  was  also 
lamentable,  that,  for  want  of  wholesome  food 

'Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  River  of  Silver,  between  Uruguay  and 
Argentina. 

^Near  the  end  of  South  America. 

'He  refers  to  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who,  in  lo34,  undertook,  at 
his  own  expense,  the  colonization  of  the  region  about  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

^Cartagena,  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
.\merica,  not  far  from  Panama.  It  was  founded  bv  the  .Spaniards 
in  1533,  and  fortified  at  a  cost  of  .S2y.000,000. 
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1607  wherewith  to  maintain  life,  were  enforced  to  eat 
toads,  snakes,  and  such  like  venomous  worms. 
Such  is  the  sharpness  of  hunger. 

"To  tliis  purpose  many  other  examples  might 
be  recited,  but,  the  relation  itself  being  brief,  I 
have  no  intent  to  be  tedious,  but  to  deliver  the 
truth  briefly  and  plainly,  the  which  I  doubt  not 
but  will  rather  like  than  loath  the  reader;  nor 
do  I  purpose  to  use  any  eloquent  style  or  phrase, 
the  which  indeed  in  me  is  wanting.  But  to  de- 
liver that  truly  ^^4lich  myself  and  many  others 
liad  bitter  experience  of. 

"Many  other  woes  and  miseries  have  happened 
unto  our  Colony  in  Virginia,  both  before  and 
since  that  time,  which  now  I  do  intend  to  treat 
of,  having  selected  this  part  from  the  rest  for 
two  respects;  first,  in  regard  I  was  most  fre- 
quent and  acquainted  with  their  proceeding, 
being  most  part  of  the  time  President  and  Gover- 
nor; next,  in  respect  the  least  part  hereof  hath 
not  been  formerly  pubhshed."» 

While  human  beings  thus  suffered  and  died, 
it  was  noted  that  the  transported  cattle,  horses 
and  other  live  stock,  flourished. ^ 

William  Strachey,  writing  three  years  after 
these  events  happened,  has  this  to  say  of  James- 
town and  its  location: 

"True  it  is,  I  may  not  excuse  this  our  Fort,  or 
James  Town,  as  yet  seated  in  somewhat  an  un- 

'Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  Preface,  pages  V-X. 
^A  True  Declaration,  &c.,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  No.   1, 
page  13. 
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wliolesome  and  sickly  air,  by  reason  it  is  in  a  1607 
marsh  ground,  low,  flat  to  the  river,  and  hath 
no  fresh  water  springs  serving  the  town,  but 
what  we  drew  from  a  well  six  or  seven  fathom 
deep,  fed  by  the  brackish  river  oozing  into  it; 
from  whence,  I  verily  beUeve,  the  chief  causes 
have  proceeded  of  many  diseases  and  sicknesses 
which  have  happened  to  our  people,  who  are 
indeed  strangely  afflicted  with  flaxes  and  agues. 
And  every  particular  season,  by  the  relation  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  hath  liis'  particular  in- 
firmity too;  all  which,  if  it  had  been  our  fortunes 
to  have  seated  upon  some  hUl,  accommodated 
with  fresh  springs  and  clear  air,=  as  do  the 
natives  of  the  country,  we  might  have,  I  believe, 
well  escaped. 

"And  some  experience  we  have  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  may  be  so,  for  of  four  hundred 
and  odd  men,  which  were  seated  at  the  Falls,' 
the  last  year  when  the  fleet  came  in  with  fresh 
and  young  able  spirits,  under  the  government  of 
Captain  Francis  West;  and  of  one  hundred  to 
the  seawards,  on  the  southside  of  our  river,  in 
the  country  of  Nand-sa-mond,  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  John  ]Martin,  there  did  not  so  much 
as  one  man  miscarry,*  and  but  very  few  or  none 
fall  sick;  whereas  at  James  Town,  the  same  time, 
and  the  same  months,  one  hundred  sickened, 
and  half  the  number  died.  Howbeit,  as  we  con- 
demn not  Kent,  "^ in  England,  for  a  small  to^\Ti 
called    Plumsted,    continually    assaulting    the 

'The  word  its  had  not  then  come  into  general  use. 
'Such  as  Archer's  Hope  would  have  been. 
'The  present  site  of  Richmond. 
*Die. 

'One  of  the  Counties  which  furnished  a  part  of  the  area  covered 
by  London. 
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1607  dwellers  there,  especially  new  comers,  with 
agues  and  fevers;  no  more  let  us  lay  scandal,  and 
imputation  upon  the  country  of  Virginia,  because 
the  little  quarter  wherein  we  are  set  down,  un- 
advisedly so  chosen,  appears  to  be  unwhole- 
some, and  subject  to  many  HI  airs,  which  accom- 
pany the  like  marsh  places."' 

With  these  sensible  words  of  Strachey  we  will 
leave  the  suffering  little  Colony  out  there  in 
the  wilderness,  for  a  while,  and  follow  Captain 
Newport  over  to  England. 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1753;  Glasgow  Edition,Vo].  XIX,  pp.  58-59. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Abrival  of  Newport  in  England 


Two  of  the  three  vessels  that  had  sailed  to  1607 
\"irgima  returned  to  England,  the  Sarah 
Constant,  with  Captain  Newport  on  board, 
and  the  Goodspeed.  The  Sarah  Constant  ar- 
rived first,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Phmouth,  on  July  29th,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  white  sails  of  the  Goodspeed  appeared  over 
the  horizon.  Who  commanded  this  ship  on  the 
return  we  do  not  know.  Botholomew  Gosnold, 
her  Captain  on  the  voyage  to  Virginia,  remained 
there  to  discharge  his  duties  as  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil; and  Captain  Ratcliffe,  the  commander  of  the 
Discovery,  also  remained  behind,  and  his  vessel, 
the  "Pinnace,"  as  she  was  generally  called,  also 
remained  behind  in  Mrginia  with  the  shallop. 

The  first  thing  Captain  Newport  did  was  to 
write  to  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury,  Secretary 
of  State  under  King  James,  telling  him  of  the 
safe  return  of  the  vessels  from  Virginia,  and 
giving  him  a  few  particulars  about  the  count  rj-. 
Cecil  was  a  great  patron  of  the  enterprise,  and 
it  was  in  his  honor  that  the  south  side  of  the 
James  was  called  Salisbury  Side.  Newport  also 
brought  over  and  delivered,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able,  the  Report  from  the  Council  in  Vii-ginia, 
a  synopsis  of  which  has  been  alreadj'  given. ' 

The  prompt  reporting  to  the  prime  minister 
of  England  on  the  success  of  the  voyage  was,  of 
course,  due  to  the  Government's  connection  with 
the  enterprise.     Reporting  to  the  prime  minister 

'It  is  printed  in  full  in  Xeill's  Virginia  Vetiista,  pp.  24-27. 
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1607  was  the  same  thing  as  reporting  to  the  King, 
the  head  of  the  undertaking. 

In  addition  to  the  King,  the  Council  in  Eng- 
land for  Virginia,  members  of  the  Company  and 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  colonists,  the 
Spanish  abassador  in  England,  Don  Pedro  de 
Zumga,  was  intensely  interested  in  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Newport,  returning  in  triumph,  we 
might  say,  from  Virginia. 

The  claims  of  Spain  to  the  whole  of  North 
America  were  not  only  being  ignored,  but  the 
English  had  actually  taken  possession  of  its  soil. 
The  ambassador  therefore  at  once  asked  an 
audience  wdth  King  James.  He  advised  liis  own 
King  "that  such  a  bad  project  should  be  up- 
rooted while  it  could  be  done  so  easily."' 

The  ambassador  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ill 
at  the  time  of  the  appointment  to  meet  King 
James,  which  was  between  the  14th  and  the  29th 
of  August.  He  sought  other  appointments  for 
the  18th,  then  the  22nd  of  September,  and  then 
the  3rd  of  October.  But  King  James  managed, 
on  one  excuse  or  another,  not  to  see  him  until 
the  last  date. 

Meanwhile  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  were 
busy  in  preparing  for  the  return  voyage,  the 
vessels  chosen  this  time  being  the  "John  and 
Francis,"  and  a  smaller  vessel,  the  "Phoenix." 

When  the  ambassador  finally  met  King  James, 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  Virginia  settle- 
ment, as  highly  offensive  to  his  government. 

'Brown's  Genesis,  page  117. 
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King  James  disowned   it,   and   said   that   the  1607 
colonists  went  there  "at  their  o\\'n  risk,  and  that 
if  they  (the  Spanish)  came  upon  them  in  those 
parts,  there  would  be  no  complaint  should  they 
be  punished." 

He  also  claimed  to  know  but  little  of  what 
was  going  on  in  this  regard.  He  mildly  claimed 
the  right  for  his  subjects  to  go  to  unoccupied 
countries,  just  as  the  Spanish  themselves  did, 
but  he  made  no  general  defense  of  the  Virginia 
settlement,  which  he  practically  gave  the  Span- 
iards liberty  to  destroy  if  the\'  chose. ' 

This  was  surely  one  of  the  most  pusillani- 
mous acts  of  the  man  who,  a  few  years  later, 
was  mean  enough  to  murder  Sir  AValter  Raleigh. 
Here  were  these  men  engaged  in  the  higlily 
patriotic  and  dangerous  service  of  establishing 
for  King  James  a  Colony  overseas,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  absolute  ruler.  And  yet,  when 
he  is  confronted  by  the  rival  Eiu'opean  claim- 
ant of  the  countrj',  the  great  national  enemy 
with  whom  they  were  then  at  peace,  after  being 
at  war  for  many  years,  he  tells  him  that  it  is 
not  his  affair,  and  that,  if  the  Spaniards  saw 
fit  to  kill  our  men,  he  \\ould  not  be  angry 
about  it. 

That  was  the  support  the  poor  fellows  who 
then  were  dying  in  the  little  fort  named  for 
King  James,  on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful 
river,  also  named  for  him,  got  from  him.  How 
little  did  James  Stuart  deserve  the  honor  of 
having  his  name  thus  preserved  in  \'irginia! 

'Brown's  Genesis,  pp.  120-124. 
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1607  Had  such  a  hero  as  Henry  of  Navarre,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  or  William  the  Silent,  been 
at  the  head  of  this  movement,  those  colonists 
would  not  have  been  treated  in  any  such  manner 
as  this.  But  the  policy  of  the  Scotchman  who 
had  succeeded  to  Elizabeth's  crown  seems  to 
have  been,  to  consider  himself  the  head  of  the 
movement  so  long  as  things  were  going  his 
way;  but,  when  any  real  trouble  came  around, 
the  colonists  had  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Dudley  Carlton,  who  rose  to  high  diplomatic 
and  other  important  positions  in  the  govern- 
ment, was,  about  this  time,  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Henry  Percy,  was  the  brother  of  Captain 
George  Percy  who  had  gone  over  to  Virginia 
under  Newport.  They  were  therefore  interested 
in  that  voyage,  and  Newport's  return. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1607,  Carlton  writes 
thus  to  John  Chamberlain,  spoken  of  as  the 
Horace  Walpole  of  his  day,  son  of  the  sheriff  of 
London:  "That  Captain  Newport  has  arrived 
without  gold  or  silver,  and  that  the  adventurers, 
cumbered  by  the  presence  of  the  natives,  had 
fortified  themselves  at  a  place  called  Jamestown, 
no  graceful  name,  and  doubts  not  the  Spaniards 
will  call  it  Villiaco.'  Captain  Warman,  a  special 
favorite  of  Sir  Walter  Cope's,  had  been  taken 

•The  Little  Town  of  James. 
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in  the  act  of  shipping  for  Spain,  with  intent  to  1607 
defeat  the  Virginia  attempt.  A  Dutchman, 
wTiting  in  Latin,  calls  the  town  Jacobilis,  but 
George  Percy  names  it  James  Fort,  which  we 
like  best  of  all,  because  it  comes  near  Chelms- 
fort."' 

Now,  Sir  Walter  Cope  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Council  in  England.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  GrenviUe,  a  relation 
no  doubt  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

Newport  must  have  spent  about  three 
months  in  England,  arranging  for  his  return 
voyage  to  Virginia.  Just  about  the  time  he 
arrived  there,  a  movement  was  on  foot  in  Parlia- 
ment to  have  the  State  finance  the  Virginia 
enterprise.  =  But  we  do  not  know  that  this  met 
with  any  success. 

•Xeill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  page  18. 
-Xeill's  Virginia  Vetiista,  pp.  25-34. 


CHAPTER  XX 
WiNGFiELD  Deposed 

from  the 
Presidency 


DURING  all  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  1607 
summer  and  fall,  following  their  landing, 
internal  discord  continued  to  add  to  the 
misery  of  the  survivors. 

(  _  President  Wingfield's  account  of  this  period 
is  given  in  his  appeal  to  the  Council  in  England 
from  the  decree  of  the  Council  deposing  him  in 
"\^irginia.  He  was  a  prisoner  pleading  his  case 
against  his  accusers.     He  says: 

"September.  The  fifth  of  September,  Pas- 
pa-hegh'  sent  us  a  boy  that  was  run  from  us.* 
This  was  the  first  assurance  of  his  peace  with  us; 
besides,  we  found  them  no  cannibals. 

"The  boy  observed  the  men  and  the  women* 
to  spend  the  most  part  of  the  night  in  singing  or 
howling,  and  that  every  morning  the  women 
carried  all  the  little  children  to  the  river's  sides, 
but  what  they  did  there,  he  did  not  know. 

"The  rest  of  the  wer-o-ances  do  likewise  send 
our  men  runnagates*  to  us  home  again,  using 
them  well  diu-ing  their  being  with  them;  so  as 
now,  they  being  well  rewarded^  at-home  at  their 
return,  they  take  little  joy  to  travel  abroad 
without  passports. 

"The  Council  demanded  some  larger  allow- 
ance for  themselves,  and  for  some  sick,  their 
favorites,  which  the  President  would  not  yield 
unto  Avithout  their  warrants.* 

'That  is,  the  King  of  the  tribe.  His  name  was  Wo-chin-cho- 
punck. 

'That  is,  had  deserted  our  Fort  and  gone  to  the  Indians.  Re- 
turning him  to  Jamesto\^^l  was  a  friendly  act. 

'Of  the  Indians. 

'The  deserters,  members  presumably  of  the  party  of  Wingfield 
and  Kendall. 

'A  poetical  expression  for  severely  punished. 

'He  means  the  approval  of  the  whole  Council,  probably  in 
Writing. 
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1607  "This  matter  was  before  propounded  by 
Captain  ^lartin,  but  so  nakedly  as  that  he 
neither  knew  the  quantity  of  the  store  to  be  but 
for  thirteen  weeks  and  a  half,  under  the  Cape 
Merchant's  hand.'  He  prayed  them  further  to 
consider  the  long  time  before  we  expected 
Captain  Newport's  return;  the  uncertainty  of 
his  return,  if  God  did  not  favor  his  voyage;  the 
long  time  before  our  harvest  would  be  ripe;  and 
the  doubtful  peace  that  we  had  with  the  Indians, 
which  they  ^^'ould  keep  no  longer  than  oppor- 
tunity served  to  do  us  mischief. 

"It  was  then  therefore  ordered,  that  every  meal 
of  fish  or  flesh  should  excuse*  the  allowance  for 
porridge,^  both  against  the  sick  and  whole. 

"The  Council,  therefore,  sitting  again  upon 
this  proposition,  instructed  in  the  former  reason 
and  order,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  break  the 
former  order  by  enlarging  their  allowance,  as 
will  appear  by  the  most  voices  ready  to  be 
showed  under  their  hands.' 

"Now  was  the  common  store  of  oil,  vinegar, 
sack,*  and  aquavitae''  all  spent,  saving  two  gal- 
lons of  each;  the  sack  reserved  for  the  Com- 
munion Table,  the  rest  for  such  extremities  as 
might  fall  upon  us,  which  the  President  had  only 
made   known   to   Captain   Gosnold,    of   which 

'This  fact  being  certified  to  in  writing  by  the  Cape-merchant. 

-Take  the  place  of.     They  could  not  have  both. 

•■'Vegetables  boiled  in  water;  soup. 

■■That  is,  they  would  be  willing  to  sign  their  names  to  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect. 

'A  strong  white  wine  imjjorted  into  England  from  the  South, 
from  Spain  or  the  Canaries. 

'Brandy. 
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course  he  Uked  well.     The  vessels  were,  there-  1607 
fore,  bunged  up. 

"When  Mr.  Gosnold  was  dead,  the  President 
did  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  Council  wdth  the 
said  remnant,  but,  Lord!  how  they  then  longed 
for  to  sup  up  that  little  remnant,  for  they  had 
now  emptied  all  their  own  bottles,  and  all  other 
that  they  could  smell  out."' 

It  must  be  remembered  in  reading  Wingfield's 
account,  that  he  had  been  deposed,  no  doubt 
on  good  grounds,  and  that  he  was  writing  a 
brief  in  his  own  defense.  He  therefore  omits 
no  disparaging  remark  wliich  he  could  make  in 
reference  to  Ms  opponents.  So  here,  although 
the  others  natiu-ally  missed  having  the  ^\ine,  as 
he  states,  he  yet  does  not  allege  that  they  ever 
changed  this  order.  They  appear  to  have  for- 
gone the  ■ndne. 

Smith  says  Wingfield  had  ordered  the  affairs 
in  such  sort  that  he  was  generally  hated  of  all, 
in  which  respect,  with  one  consent,  he  was  de- 
posed from  the  presidency. '- 

But,  to  continue  Wingfield's  statement: 
"A  little  while  after  this,  the  Council  did  again 
fall  upon  the  President  for  some  better  allow- 
ance for  themselves,  and  some  few  the  sick, 
their  privates.  ^ 

'Wingfield's  Discourse.     In  Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.   4, 
pp.  81-82. 

-Smith's  True  Relation,  pp.  13-1-1. 

'Their  special  friends,  or  private  servants. 
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1607  "The  President  protested  he  would  not  be 
partial;  but,  if  one  had  anything  of  him,  every 
man  should  have  his  portion  according  to  their 
places. 

"Nevertheless,  that,  upon  their  warrants,  he 
would  deliver  what  pleased  them  to  demand. 

"If  the  president  had,  at  that  time,  enlarged 
the  proportion,  according  to  their  request,  with- 
out doubt,  in  very  short  time,  he  had  starved  the 
whole  company.  He  would  not  join  with  them, 
therefore,  in  such  ignorant  murder  without  their 
own  warrant. 

"The  President,  well  seeing  to  what  end  their 
impatience  would  grow,  desired  them  earnestly, 
and  often  times,  to  bestow  the  Presidentship 
among  themselves,  that  he  would  obey  a  private 
man,  as  well  as  they  could  command.  But  they 
refused  to  discharge  him  of  the  place,  saying 
that  they  might  not  do  it;  that  he  did  liis 
majesty  good  service  in  it. 

"In  this  meantime,  the  Indians  did  daily  re- 
lieve us  with  corn  and  flesh,  so  that,  in  three 
weeks,  the  President  had  reared  up  twenty  men 
able  to  work;  for,  as  this  store  increased,  he 
mended  the  common  pot.'  He  had  laid  up,  be- 
sides, provisions  for  three  weeks  wheat  before- 
hand. 

"By  this  time  the  Council  had  fully  plotted^ 
to  depose  Wingfield,  their  then  President;  and 
had  drawn  certain  articles  in  writing  amongst 

'Improved  the  general  allowance  of  food. 
^Wingfield  viewed  it  as  a  "plot". 
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themselves,  and  took  their  oaths  upon  the  Evan-  1607 
gelists.'to  obser\e  them: the  effect  whereof  was, 
first— 

"To  depose  the  then  President; 

"To  make  Mr.  Ratchffe  the  next  President; 

"Not  to  depose  the  one  the  other; 

"Not  to  take  the  deposed  President  into 
Council  again. 

"Not  to  take  Mr.  Archer  into  the  Council,  or 
any  other,  without  the  consent  of  every  one  of 
them. 

"To  these  they  had  subscribed,  as  out  of  their 
own  mouths,  at  several  times,  it  was  easilj' 
gat  hered .  Thus  had  they  forsaken  his  Maj  esty 's 
Government,  set  us  do«"n  in  the  instructions, 
and  made  it  a  triumvirate." 

With  Newport  absent,  Gosnold  dead,  Kendall 
in  jail,  and  Wingtield  excluded  from  the  Council, 
the  "triumvirate"  referred  to,  was  composed  of 
Ratchffe,  ^lartin  and  Smith. 

"It  seemed  Mr.  Archer  was  nothing  acquainted 
with  these  articles.  Though  all  the  rest  crept 
out  of  Ms  notes  and  commentaries,  that  were 
preferred  against  the  President,  yet  it  pleased 
God  to  cast  him  into  the  same  disgrace  and  pit, 
that  he  prepared  for  another,  as  will  appear  here- 
after. "= 

The  selection  of  Captain  Ratchffe  was  a  nat- 
ural and  proper  one  to  make.  Not  only  was 
Captain  Ratchffe  one  of  the  original  Council  in 

'The  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
-Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Archaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  pages  82-S4. 
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1607  Virginia,  named  by  the  Council  in  England,  but 
he  was  the  only  one  available  of  the  three  Cap- 
tains who  had  brought  them  over.  Newport, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  out  of  the  country, 
engaged  in  his  preeminently  important  duty  of 
going  back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
service  of  the  Colony.  He  had  commanded  the 
Sarah  Constant,  and  Captain  Gosnold,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Goodspeed,  had  died  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  only  nineteen  days  before.  Gosnold, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  selected,  if  he  had 
been  alive. 

Of  these  three  commanders,  therefore,  Rat- 
cliffe  alone  was  left.  His  selection  was  that  of 
the  person  bearing  the  highest  authority-  at  that 
time  among  them. 

We  now  resume  Wingfield's  account .  He  speaks 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,  as  before. 

"The  10th  of  September,'  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Martin,  came  to  the  President's 
tent,  with  a  warrant,  subscribed  under  their 
hands,  to  depose  the  President;  saying  they 
thought  him  ^'ery  unworthy  to  be  either  Presi- 
dent, or  of  the  Council;  and  therefore  discharged 
him  of  both. 

"He  answered  them,  that  they  had  eased  him 
of  a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble;  that  long 
since  he  had  divers  times  proffered  them  the 
place  at  an  easier  rate;  and,  further,  that  the 
President  ought  to  be  removed,  as  appeareth  in 
his  Majesty's  instructions  for  our  government, 
by  the  greater  number  of  thirteen  voices,  Coun- 

•This  action  fixed  September  10th,  as  the  beginning  .ind  ending 
of  the  Presidential  year. 
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cilors;>  that  they  were  but  three,  and  therefore  1607 
wished  them  to  proceed  advisedly. 

"But  they  told  him,  if  they  did  him  wrong, 
they  must  answer  it.= 

"Then  said  the  deposed  President,  'I  am  at 
your  pleasure,  dispose  of  me  as  you  will,  without 
further  garboiles.'^ 

"I  will  now  wTite  what  foUoweth  in  my  own 
name,  and  give  the  new  President  his  title.  I 
shall  be  the  briefer,  being  thus  discharged.  I  was 
committed  to  a  Sergeant,  and  sent  to  the  Pin- 
nace, but  I  was  answered  with,  if  they  do  me 
wrong,  they  must  answer  it.'  "* 

William  Simons,  doctor  of  divinity,  states  that 
the  charge  against  Wingfield  was,  that,  in  the 
height  of  the  distress  and  death  which  was  then 
devastating  the  little  Colony:  "The  rest  seeing 
the  President's  projects  to  escape  these  miseries 
in  our  Pinnace  by  flight,  who  all  this  time  had 
neither  felt  want  nor  sickness,  so  moved  our 
dead  spirits,  as  we  deposed  him;  and  established 
Ratcliffe  in  his  place."  * 

Things  are  of  importance  on  account  of  the 
time  and  place,  the  circumstances,  in  which  they 
occur.     Food  at  this  time  was  the  vital  question. 

'That  is,  by  a  majority  of  the  Council  which  was  intended  to 
be  thirteen  both  of  the  Council  in  Virginia  and  in  England. 

-That  is.  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  by  thie  King,  to 
whom  they  were  answerable. 

'Trouble  or  commotion. 

■•Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  .\rchaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  pp.  83-!^. 

\Smith"s  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  page  154.  Richmond  Edition, 
1819.     Same  as  the  General  History. 
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1607  These  men  were  starving,  or  nearly  starving,  and 
what  would  be  a  trifle  at  another  time,  was  a 
serious  matter  then. 

Wingfield  now  proceeds  to  attempt  to  justify, 
or  excuse,  his  course  as  President,  and  in  doing 
so  he  lays  stress  on  things  which  sound  trivial 
now,  but  which  were  not  so  then.  He  purposely 
ignores,  so  far  as  possible,  the  most  serious 
charges  against  him.  His  plan  of  defense  seems 
to  have  been,  by  dwelling  on  the  smaller  things, 
to  attempt  to  obscure  the  larger;  and  to  preju- 
dice the  cause  of  his  opponents  by  making  it 
appear  that  their  minds  were  taken  up  with  the 
least  important  matters. 

He  therefore  says : 

"As  I  understood  by  a  report,  I  am  much 
charged  with  starving  the  Colony.  I  did  always 
give  every  man  his  allowance  faithfully,  both  of 
corn,  oil,  acquavitae,»  &c.,  as  was  by  the  Council 
proportioned;  neither  was  it  bettered  after  my 
time,  vuitil,  towards  the  end  of  March,' a  biscuit 
was  allowed  to  every  working  man  for  his  break- 
fast, by  means  of  the  provision  brought  us  by 
Captain  Newport ;  as  will  appear  hereafter.  It  is 
further  said,  I  did  much  banquet  and  riot.  I 
never  had  but  one  squirrel  roasted;  whereof  I 
gave  part  to  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  then  sick,  yet  was 
that  squirrel  given  me.  I  did  never  heat  a 
flesh-pot  but  when  the  common  pot  was  so  used 
likewise.     Yet  how  often  Mr.  President's^  and 

'Brandy. 

'1608. 

^Ratcliffe. 
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the  Councilors'  spits  have,  night  and  day,  been  1607 
endangered  to  break  their  backs — so  laden  with 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  &c.!  how  many  times  their 
flesh-pots  have  swelled,  many  hungr}'  eyes  did 
behold  to  their  great  longing;  and  what  great 
thieves  and  thieving  there  hath  been  in  the 
common  store  since  my  time,  I  doubt  not  but  is 
already  made  known  to  his  Majesty's  Council 
for  Virginia."' 

Then  came  suits,  and  counter-suits,  for  dam- 
ages between  the  parties. 

"The  seventeenth  day  of  September,  =  I  was 
sent  for  to  the  Court  to  answer  a  complaint  ex- 
hibited against  me  by  John  Robinson;  for  that, 
when  I  was  Pi-esident,  I  did  say  that  he  with 
others  had  consented  to  run  away  with  the  shal- 
lop to  Newfoundland.  At  another  time,  I  must 
answer  Mr.  Smith,  for  that  I  said  he  did  conceal 
an  intended  mutiny. ^  I  told  Mr.  Recorder,* 
those  words  would  bear  no  actions, '  that  one  of 
the  causes  was  done  without  the  limits  mention- 
ed in  the  patent  granted  to  us;  and  therefore 
praAed  Mr.  President'^  that  I  might  not  be  thus 
lugged"  with  their  disgraces  and  troubles.  But 
he  did  \\ear  no  other  ej'es  or  ears  than  grew  on 
Mr.  Archer's  head. 

Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Archaeoloeia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  page  88. 

=1607. 

'That  of  Galthrope  on  the  voyage  over. 

••Gabriel  Archer,  the  lawyer,  informing  him  as  to  points  of  law. 

*Were  not  sufficient  in  law  to  support  an  action  at  law  for  dam- 
ages. 

^Captain  Ratcliflfe. 

"Burdened. 
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1607  "The  jury  gave  the  one  of  them  £100,  and  the 
other  two  hundred  pounds,  damages  for  slander. 
Then  Mr.  Recorder  did  very  learnedly  comfort 
me;  that,  if  I  had  wrong,  I  might  bring  my  writ 
of  error  in  London,  whereat  I  smiled. 

"I,  seeing  their  law  so  speedy  and  cheap,  de- 
sired justice  for  a  copper  kettle  which  Mr.  Crofts' 
did  detain  from  me.  He  said  I  had  given  it  to 
him.  I  did  bid  him  bring  his  proof  for  that. 
He  confessed  he  had  no  proof.  Then  Mr.  Presi- 
dent did  ask  me  if  I  would  be  sworn  I  did  not  gi\'e 
it  him.  I  said  I  knew  no  cause  why  to  swear  for 
mine  own.  He  asked  Mr.  Crofts  if  he  would 
make  oath  I  did  give  it  him ;  which  oath  he  took, 
and  won  my  kettle  from  me,  that  was  in  that 
place  and  time  worth  half  his=  weight  in  gold. 
Yet  I  did  understand  afterwards  that  he  would 
have  given  John  Capper^  the  one  half  of  the 
kettle  to  have  taken  the  oath  for  him;  but  he 
would  no  copper  on  that  price.  ^ 

"I  told  Mr.  President  I  had  not  known  the 
like  law,  and  praved  they  would  be  more  sparing 
of  law  until  we  had  more  wit  or  wealth:  that 
laws  were  good  spies  in  a  populous,  peaceable,  and 
plentiful  country,  where  they  did  make  the  good 
men  better,  and  stayed  the  bad  from  being 
worse;  that  we  were  so  poor  as  they  but  rob  us 
of  time  that  might  be  better  employed  in  service 
in  the  Colony.'" 

'One  of  the  gentlemen. 

nts. 

■■'One  of  the  carpenters. 

'Would  not  commit  perjury,  as  Wingfiekl  viewed  it,  even  for 
half  of  the  kettle. 

Wingfield's  Di.scourse  of  Virginia,  Archaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  pages  S9-90. 
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"Somewhat  before  this  time,'  the  President  =  1607 
and  Council  had  sent  for  the  keys  of  my  cofifers, 
supposing  that  I  had  some  writings  concerning 
the  Colony.  I  repeated  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council  might  see  what  they  took  out  of  my 
coffers;  but  they  would  not  suffer  him,  or  any 
other.  Under  color  hereof,  they  took  my  books 
of  account;  and  instructions,  under  the  Cape 
Merchant's  hand,  of  the  store  of  pro^^sions; 
divers  other  books  and  trifles  of  my  own  proper 
goods,  which  I  could  never  reco\er.  Thus  was  I 
made  good  prize^  on  all  sides.  "< 

Wingfield  alleges,  in  the  next  paragraph,  that 
he  was  not  rightfull>'  deposed,  l)ut  this  was  not 
true.  The  King's  Plan  of  Colonial  Government 
gave  the  power  to  a  majority  of  the  Council  to 
depose  the  President,  or  to  remove  any  Coun- 
cilor. ^  For  this  reason  this  plan  of  go\ernment 
has  been  criticised  as  a  natural  breeder  of  fac- 
tions. When  Wingfield  was  deposed,  Gosnold 
was  dead  and  Newport  was  absent.  This  left 
only  Ratcliffe,  Smith,  ^Martin  and  KendaU. 
Kendall,  we  suppose,  sided  with  Wingfield,  but 
he  was  in  jail;  so  the  others  constituted  a  major- 
ity of  three  to  one  against  him.' 

"The  day  of ,  the  President  com- 
manded me  to  come  on  shore,  which  I  refused, « 

'After  telling  of  the  Kendall  plot  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter. 

^Ratcliffe. 

^The  taking  of  his  things  held  to  be  lawful,  as  an  enemy's  ship 
in  a  Court  of  .\dnuralty. 

^Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Archaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  page  91. 

"■See  .\ppendix,  page  770. 

"The  parties  therefore  conversed  across  the  water,  Wingfield 
on  the  Discovery,  and  the  others  standing  on  the  shore  of  the 
river.  They  used  the  Discovery  as  the  most  convenient  form  of 
jail  at  their  command. 
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1607  as  not  rightfully  deposed;  and  desired  that  I 
might  speak  to  him,  and  the  Council,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ten  of  the  best  sort  of  the  gentlemen. 
"With  much  entreaty,  some  of  them  were  sent 
for.  Then  I  told  them  I  was  determined  to  go 
into  England,  to  acquaint  our  Council  there  with 
our. weakness. »  I  said  further,  their  laws  and 
government  was  such  as  I  had  no  joy  to  live 
under  them  any  longer;  that  I  did  much  mislike 
their  triumvirate-  having  forsaken  his  Majesty's 
instructions  for  our  Government,  and  therefore 
prayed  there  might  be  more  made  of  the  Council.' 
"I  said  further,  I  desired  not  to  go  to  England, 
if  either  Mr.  President  or  Mr.  Archer  would  go; 
but  was  willing  to  take  my  fortune  with  the 
Colony;  and  did  also  proffer  to  furnish  them 
with  £100  towards  the  fetching  home  the 
Colony,  if  the  action  was  given  over.  They  did 
like  of  none  of  my  proffers,  but  made  divers  shot 
at  me  in  the  Pinnance.  I,  seeing  their  resolu- 
tions, went  ashore  to  them,  where,  after  I  had 
stayed  awhile  in  conference,  they  sent  me  to  the 
Pinnance  again."' 

The  offer  of  Wingfield  to  contribute  the  £100 
towards  "fetching  home  the  Colony,  if  the 
action  was  given  o^'er,"  was  probably  the  most 
adroit  move  he  could  have  made  to  ruin  the 
Colony.     To   take   them   home   was   to   win   a 

'This  is  a  virtual  confession  that  the  charge  against  him,  tliat 
he  was  going  to  take  the  pinnace  and  abandon  the  colonists,  was 
true.  The  Colony  would  have  been  weaker  than  ever,  if  he  had 
gone  off  with  the  best  boat  they  had. 

-The  three  men,  Ratcliffe,  Smith  and  Martin. 

^That  the  Council  should  be  increased. 

■'Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Archaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  pp.  91-92. 
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complote  victory  for  Spain,  whose  King  would  1607 
no  doubt  ghidly  have  paid  the  money,  and  Iiand- 
someh'  rewarded  a  faithful  servant  for  work  well 
done. 

The  very  offer  and  suggestion  was  intended 
to  demoralize  the  well-affected.  It  probably 
had  no  effect,  however,  as  their  answer  was  to 
shoot  at  him  in  the  Pinnace,  and  make  him  come 
on  shore. 

Wingfield  farther  tells  of  what  happened  after 
his  arrest : 

"The  11th  of  September,  I  was  sent  for  to 
come  before  the  President  and  Council  upon 
their  Court  day.  They  had  now  made  Mr. 
Archer  Recorder'  of  Virginia.  The  President^ 
made  a  speech  to  the  Colony,  that  he  thought 
it  fit  to  acquaint  them  why  I  was  deposed. 

"I  am  now  forced  to  stuff  my  paper  with  frivo- 
lous trifles,  that  our  grave  and  worthy  Council^ 
may  the  better  strike  those  veins  where  the  cor- 
rupt blood  lieth,  and  that  they  may  see  in  what  ' 
manner  of  government  the  hope  of  the  Colony 
now  travaileth. 

"Fu'st,  Master  President  said  that  I  had 
denied  him  a  penny  wliittle,*a  cliicken,  a  spoon- 
ful of  beer,  and  served  him  with  foul  corn;  and 
Avith  that  pulled  some  grain  out  of  a  bag,  show- 
ing it  to  the  company. 

"Then  started  up  Mr.  Smith,  and  said  that  I 
had  told  him  plainly  how  he  lied;  and  that  I  said, 

'Secretary  of  the  Colony,  clerk  of  the  court,  and  Common- 
wealth's attorney. 
^Captain  Ratcliffe. 
'In  Kngland. 
'Probably  a  small  knife,  like  a  penknife. 
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1607  though  we  were  equal  here,  yet,  if  he  were  in 
England,  he  would  think  scorn  his  man  should 
be  mj^  companion.  1 

"Mr.  Martin  followed  with/He  report eth  that 
I  do  slack  the  service  in  the  Colonj^,  and  do 
nothing  but  tend  my  pot,  spit,  and  oven ;  but  he 
hath  starved  my  son, ^  and  denied  him  a  spoonful 
of  beer.  I  have  friends  in  England  shall  be  re- 
venged on  him,  if  ever  he  come  in  London.' 

"I  asked  Mr.  President  if  I  should  answer 
these  complaints,  and  whether  he  had  ought  else 
to  charge  me  withal.  With  that  he  pulled  out 
a  paper  book,  loaded  full  with  articles  against 
me,  and  gave  them  Mr.  Archer  to  read. 

"I  told  Mr.  President  and  the  Council,  that, 
by  the  instructions  for  our  government,  our 
proceedings^  ought  to  be  verbal,  and  I  was  there 
ready  to  answer;  but  they  said  they  would  pro- 
ceed in  that  order.  I  desired  a  copy  of  the 
articles,  and  time  given  me  to  answer  them  like- 
wise by  writing;  but  that  would  not  be  granted. 
I  bade  them  then  please  themselves.  Mr  Archer 
then  read  some  of  the  articles,  when,  on  the 
sudden,  Mr.  President  said,  'Stay,  Stay.' 

"We  know  not  whether  he  will  abide  our 
judgment,  or  whether  he  will  appeal  to  the  King, 
saying  to  me,  'How  say  you :  Will  you  appeal  to 
the  King,  or  no?' 

'This  confused  statement  probably  means  that  Wingfield  was 
accused  of  saying  that  though  they  were  equal  in  Virginia,  if  they 
were  in  England,  Wingfield  would  scorn  to  have  his  servant  a 
companion  of  Captain  Smith.  Smith  would  hardlj'  complain  of 
Wingfield  being  so  humble  as  to  assert  that  in  England  Smith 
would  not  let  his  servant  associate  with  Wingfield. 

=John  Martin,  gentleman,  who  died  on  August  the  eighteenth. 

^The  formal  pleadings. 
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"I  apprehended  presently  that  God's  mercy  1607 
had  opened  me  a  way,  through  their  ignorance, 
to  escape  their  malice,  for  I  never  knew  how  I 
might  demand  an  appeal.'  Besides,  I  had 
secret  knowledge  how  they  had  forejudged  me 
to  pay  fi^•e  fold  for  an>'  thing  that  came  to  my 
hands,  whereof  I  could  not  discharge  myself  by 
writing.  And  that  T  should  lie  in  prison  until 
I  had  paid  it.^ 

"The  Cape-merchant  had  delivered  me  our 
merchandise  without  any  note  of  the  particular- 
ities under  my  hand,^  for  himself  had  received 
them  in  gross.  I  likewise,  as  occasion  moved 
me,  spent  them  in  trade,  or  by  gift,  amongst  the 
Indians.  So  likewise  did  Captain  Newport  take 
of  them,  when  he  went  up  to  discover  the  King's 
river,*  what  he  thought  good,  without  any  note 
of  his  hand  mentioning  the  certainty,  and  dis- 
posed of  them  as  was  fit  for  him.  Of  these, 
likewise,  I  could  make  no  account;  only  I  was 
well  assured  I  had  never  bestowed  the  value  of 
three  penny  whittles^  to  my  own  use,  nor  to  the 
private  use  of  any  other;  for  I  never  carried  any 

'The  King's  Form  of  government  while  providing  a  rule  as  to 
reprieves  by  the  Council,  and  pardons  bj'  the  King,  made  no  clear 
provision  as  to  appeals  to  him  from  the  judgment  of  the  Council. 
Appendix,  pages  773-774.  At  a  later  date,  appeals  from  the  Council 
in  Virginia  lay  to  the  Courts  of  the  Company  in  England,  not  to 
the  general  courts  of  England.  They  had  then  no  jurisdiction 
over  what  took  place  in  Virginia.  Records  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, Vol.  1,  p.  222. 

-Either  under  the  rule  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  then  the  law; 
or  for  the  alleged  oflfense  of  embezzling  the  goods. 

'That  is,  without  an  itemized  receipt, 

*The  James. 

''A  whittle  was  a  large  knife,  such  as  would  be  worn  or  carried 
in  the  girdle.  A  penny  whittle  was  probably  a  small  pocket 
knife. 
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1607  favorite  over  with  me,  or  entertained  any  there. 
I  was  all  one  and  one  to  all. 

"Upon  these  considerations,  I  answered  Mr. 
President  and  the  Council,  that  his  Majesty's 
hands  were  full  of  mercy,  and  that  I  did  appeal 
to  his  Majesty's  mercy.  They  then  committed 
me  prisoner  again  to  the  master  of  the  Pinnace, 
with  these  words:  'Look  to  him  well,  he  is  now 
the  King's  prisoner.'' 

"Then  Mr.  Archer  pulled  out  of  his  bosom 
another  paper  book  full  of  articles  against  me, 
desiring  that  he  might  read  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Colony.  I  said  I  stood  there  ready  to 
answer  any  man's  complaint  whom  I  had 
wronged,  but  no  one  spoke  one  word  against  me. 

"Then  was  he  willed  to  read  his  book,  whereof 
I  complained.  =  But  I  was  still  answered:  Tf 
they  do  me  ^\Tong,  they  must  ans^^'er  it.'  I  had 
forgotten  the  most  of  the  articles,  they  were  so 
slight,  yet  he  glorieth  much  in  his  pen  work.' 
I  know  well  the  last,  and  a  speech  that  he  then 
made  savored  well  of  a  mutiny.  For  he  desired 
that  by  no  means  I  might  lie  prisoner  in  the 
town,  lest  both  he  and  others  of  the  Colony 
should  not  give  such  obedience  to  their  command 
as  they  ought  to  do.  Which  goodly  speech  of 
his  they  easily  swallowed. 

"But  it  was  usual  and  natural  to  this  honest 
gentleman,  Mr.  Archer,  to  be  always  hatching 
of  some  mutiny  in  my  time.     He  might  have 

'This  was  on  account  of  the  appeal  he  had  taken  to  the  King. 

-Wingfieki  states  the  trifling  accusations  against  him,  anil  the 
serious  ones  a  little  further  on,  but  nowhere  gives  a  full  account 
of  them. 

'That  is,  prided  himself  on  his  al)ility  in  writing,  drawing  up 
the  charges  against  Wingfieki. 
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appeared  an  author  of  three  several  mutinies.  1607 
And  he,  as  Mr.  Percy  sent  me  word,  had  bought 
some  witnesses'  hands*  against  me  to  divers 
articles, 2  with  Indian  cakes,  which  was  no  great 
matter  to  do  after  my  deposal,  and  considering 
their  hunger,  persuasion,  and  threats.  At 
another  time  he  feared  not  to  say  openly,  and 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Council,  that,  if 
they  had  not  deposed  me  when  they  did,  he 
had  gotten  twenty  others^  to  himself  which 
should  have  deposed  me.  But  this  speech  of 
his  was  Ukewise  easily  digested. 

"Mr  Crofts  feared  not  to  say,  that,  if  others 
would  join  with  him,  he  would  pull  me  out  of  my 
seat,  and  out  of  my  skin  too.  Others  would  say, 
whose  names  I  spare,  that  unless  I  would 
amend  their  allowance,  they  would  be  their  own 
carvers.  For  these  mutinous  speeches  I  rebuked 
them  openly,  and  proceeded  no  further  against 
them,  considering  therein  of  men's  lives  in  the 
King's  service  there.  *  One  of  the  Councir  was 
very  earnest  with  me  to  take  a  guard  about  me. 
I  answered  him,  I  would  no  guard  but  God's  love 
and  my  own  innocence.  In  aU  tlais  disorder  was 
'Mr.  Archer  a  ring-leader. 

''"When  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Archer  had 
made  an  end  of  their  articles  above  mentioned, 
I  was  again  sent  prisoner  to  the  Pinnace.     And 

'He  means  statements  or  affidavits' against  Wingfield  signed  by 
these  witnesses. 

^Charges,  accusations  or  indictments. 

'Considering  that  forty-six  had  died  of  the  one  hundred  and 
five  who  were  left  in  Virginia,  this  following  supporting  Captain 
Archer  represented  the  loyal  party,  the  majority,  true  to  the 
principles  underlying  the  movement. 

*He  means,  that  insistence  on  his  part  would  have  been  the 
cause  of  civil  war  in  the  Colony. 

^Captain  Kendall,  no  doubt. 
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1607  Mr.  Kendall,  taken  from  thence,  had  his  Uberty, 
but  might  not  carry  arms.' 

The  feeling  against  Wingfield  was  evidently 
very  bitter. 

The  two  suits  for  slander  against  him  were 
tried  before  the  Court,  as  composed,  under  the 
orders  of  the  King,  of  Captain  Ratcliffe,  as 
President,  with  the  other  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Captain  John  Martin  and  Captain  John 
Smith. 

Captain  Gabriel  Archer  was  Recorder,  or,  as 
we  would  now  say,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  He 
seems  also  to  have  acted  as  prosecuting  attorney. 

The  jury,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  Robinson 
£100,  and  Smith  £200,  damages,  enormous 
sums,  considering  the  time,  place  and  circum- 
stances. 

We  presume  that  Smith  did  not  sit  in  his  own 
case. 

Wingfield 's  defense  of  his  course  as  President 
is  again  fully  stated  by  him,  in  his  "Discourse," 
at  another  place,  where  he  says,  in  answering 
the  real  gravamen  of  the  charges  against  him : 

"I  humbly  crave  some  patience  to  answer 
many  scandalous  imputations  which  malice, 
more  than  malice,  hath  scattered  upon  my  name, 
and  those  frivolous  three  names  objected  against 

'Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Archaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  pp.  84-88. 
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me  by  the  President  and  Council;  and  though  1607 
nil  concire  sibi^  be  the  only  mask  that  can  well 
cover  my  blushes,  yet  do  I  not  doubt  but  this,  my 
apology,  shall  easily  wipe  them  away. 

"It  is  noised  that  I  combined  with  the  Span- 
iards to  the  destruction  of  the  Colony.-  That 
I  am  an  atheist,  because  I  carried  not  a  Bible 
with  me,  and  because  I  did  forbid  the  j^reacher 
to  preach;  that  I  affected  a  kingdom;  tliat  I  did 
hide  of  the  common  provision  in  the  ground. 

"I  confess  I  have  always  admired  any  noble 
\irtue  and  prowess,  as  well  in  the  Spaniards  as 
in  other  nations;  but  natvu'ally  I  have  always 
distrusted  and  disliked  their  neighborhood.  I 
sorted  many  books  in  my  house,  to  be  sent  up 
to  me  at  my  going  to  Virginia,  amongst  them  a 
Bible.  They  were  sent  me  up  in  a  trunk  to 
London,  with  divers  fruits,  conserves  and  pre- 
serves, which  I  did  set  in  Mr.  Crofts,  his  house 
in  Ratcliffe.  In  my  being  at  Virginia,  I  did 
understand  my  trunk  was  there  broken  up, 
much  lost,  my  sweetmeats  eaten  at  his  table, 
some  of  my  books  which  I  missed,  to  be  seen  in 
his  hands;  and,  whether  amongst  them  my  Bible 
was  so  embezzled  or  mislaid  by  my  servants,  and 
not  sent  me,  I  know  not  as  yet. 

"Two  or  three  Sunday  mornings  the  Indians 
gave  us  alarms  at  our  town.  By  that  time  they 
were  answered  ;3  the  place  about  us  well  dis- 

'To  be  conscious  of  no  fault. 

-Here  we  have  the  fact  clearly  established  that  this  charge  was 
made  against  Wingfield  at  the  time.  The  serious  accusations  are 
here  brought  out  at  last.  But  he  rapidly  passes  over  this,  and 
dwells  again  on  the  less  important. 

'That  is,  the  [leople  assembled  for  defense,  in  response  to  the 
alarm  given. 
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1607  covered; land  our  divine  service  ended;  the  day 
was  far  spent.  The  preacher  did  ask  me  if  it 
were  my  pleasure  to  have  a  sermon.  He  said  he 
was  prepared  for  it.  I  made  answer,  that  our 
men  were  weary  and  hungry,  and  that  he  did  see 
the  time  of  the  day  far  spent,  for  at  other  times 
he  never  made  such  a  question,  but  the  service 
finished,  he  began  his  sermon;  and  that,  if  it 
pleased  him,  we  would  spare  him  tUl  some  other 
time.  I  never  failed  to  take  such  notes  by 
writing  out  of  his  doctrine  =  as  my  capacity  could 
comprehend,  unless  some  rainy  day  hindered  my 
endeavor.  My  mind  never  swelled  with  such 
impossible  mountebank  humors  as  could  make 
me  affect  any  other  kingdom  than  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

"As  truly  as  God  liveth,  I  gave  an  old  man, 
then  the  keeper  of  the  pri\'ate  store,  two  glasses 
with  salad  oil  which  I  brought  with  me  out  of 
England  for  my  private  store,  and  willed  him  to 
bury  it  in  the  ground,  for  that  I  feared  the  great 
heat  would  spoil  it.  Whatsoever  was  more,  I 
did  never  consent  unto,  or  knew  of  it,  and  as 
truly  was  it  protested  unto  me,  that  all  the  re- 
mainder before  mentioned  of  the  oil,  wine,  &c., 
which  the  President  received  of  me  when  I  was 
deposed,  they  themselves  poured  into  their  own 
bellies. 

"To  the  President's  and  Council's  objections, 
I  say,  that  I  do  know  courtesy  and  civility  became 
a  governor.    No  penny  whittle  was  asked  me,» 

'The  area  around  Jamestown  examined  to  see  if  any  Indians 
were  there. 

=His  teaching,  as  embodied  in  his  sermons. 

'Contradicting  Captain  Ratcliffe,  who  said  he  would  not  give 
him  one. 
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but  a  knife,  whereof  I  had  none  to  spare.  The  1607 
Indians  had  long  before  stolen  my  knife.  Of 
chickens,  I  never  did  eat  but  one,  and  that  in  my 
sickness.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  had  before  that  time 
tasted  of  four  or  five.  I  had,  by  my  own 
housewifery,'  bred  about  thirty-seven;  and  the 
most  part  of  them  m_v  o\\-n  poultry,  of  all 
which,  at  my  coming  away,  I  did  not  see  three 
living.  I  never  denied  him,  or  any  other, 
beer  when  I  had  it.  The  corn  was  of  the  same 
which  we  all  had  lived  upon. 

"Mr.  Smith,  in  the  time  of  our  hunger,  had 
spread  a  rumor  in  the  Colony,  that  I  did  feast 
myself  and  my  servants  out  of  the  common  store, 
with  intent,  as  I  gathered,  to  have  stirred  the 
discontented  company  against  me.  I  told  him 
privately,  in  Mr.  Gosnold's  tent,  that  indeed  I 
had  caused  half  a  pint  of  peas  to  be  sodden  wdth 
a  piece  of  pork,  of  my  own  provision,  for  a  poor 
old  man,  wliich  in  a  sickness,  w^hereof  he  died, 
he  much  desired.  And  said,  that  if  out  of  his 
malice  he  had  given  out  otherwise,  that  he  cUd 
tell  a  lie.  It  was  proved  to  liis  face  that  he 
begged  in  Ireland,  like  a  rogue,  without  a  li- 
cense. ^  To  such  I  would  not  my  name'  should  be 
a  companion. 

"Mr.  Martin's  pains,  during  my  command, 
never  stirred  out  of  our  town  ten  score,*  and 
how  slack  he  was  in  his  watching,  and  other 

'Careful  management  of  his  housekeeping  affairs,  raising  the 
chickens  for  his  own  use. 

=The  law  at  that  time  required  beggars  to  be  licensed.  It  was 
like  a  rogue  to  beg  illegally  without  one.  Brown's  Genesis,  Vol. 
2,  page  1007. 

^Evidently  a  misprint  for  man,  meaning  servant.  This  is  the 
speech,  before  referred  to,  which  Smith  objected  to  so  much. 

^Paces. 
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1607  duties,  it  is  too  well  known.  I  never  defrauded 
his  son  of  any  thing  of  his  own  allowance,  i  but 
gave  him  above  it.  I  believe  their  disdainful 
usage  and  threats,  which  they  many  times  gave 
me,  would  have  pulled  some  distempered  speeches 
out  of  far  greater  patience  than  mine.  Yet  shall 
not  any  revenging  humor  in  me  befoul  my  pen 
with  their  base  names  and  lives  here  and  there. 
I  did  visit  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Bruster, 
Mr.  Pickhouse,  Mr.  Alicock,  old  Short,  the 
bricklayer,  and  divers  others,  at  several  times. 
I  never  miscalled  =  at  a  gentleman  at  any  time. 

"Concerning  my  deposing  from  my  place,  I 
can  well  prove  that  Mr.  Ratcliffe  said,  if  I  had 
used  him  well  in  his  sickness,  wherein  I  find 
myself  not  guilty  of  the  contrary,  I  had  never 
been  deposed. 

"Mr.  Smith  said,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Archer,  I  had  never  been  deposed.  Since  his 
being  here  in  the  town,'  he  hath  said  that  he 
told  the  President  and  Council  that  they  were 
frivolous  objections  they  had  collected  against 
me,  and  that  they  had  not  done  well  to  depose 
me.  Yet,  in  my  conscience,  I  do  believe  him 
the  first  and  only  practiser  in  these  practices.* 

"Mr.  Archer's  quarrel  to  me  was,  because  he 
had  not  the  choice  of  the  place  of  our  plan- 

»0f  the  ration  due  him. 

'Spoke  improperly  to. 

^London;  which  shows  that  this  defense  of  Wingfield  was  written 
after  Smith  also  had  been  deposed  and  sent  over  to  England.  He 
then  sympathizes  with  Wingfield. 

••He  did  not  believe  what  Smith  said  about  Archer,  but  held 
Smith  responsible  for  his  removal  from  the  Presidency. 
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tation ;  because  I  niisliked  his  lying  out  of  our  1607 
town,  in  the  Pinnance;  because  I  would  not 
swear  him  of  the  Council  of  Virginia,   which 
neither  I  could  do,-  or  he  deserve. 

"Mr.  Smith's  quarrel,  because  his  name  was 
mentioned  in  the  intended  and  confessed  mutiny 
by  Galthrope. 

"Thomas  Wooten,  the  surgeon,  because  I 
would  not  subscribe  to  a  warrant,  which  he  had 
gotten  drawn,  to  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia,' 
to  deliver  him  money  to  furnish  him  with  drugs 
and  other  necessities;  and  because  I  disallowed 
his  living  in  the  Pinnance,  having  many  of  our 
men  lying  sick  and  wounded  in  our  town,  to 
whose  dressings'  by  that  means  he  slacked  his 
attendance. 

"Of  the  same  men  also.  Captain  Gosnold  gave 
me  warning,  misliking  much  their  dispositions, 
and  assured  me  they  would  lay  hold  of  me  if  they 
could;  and  peradventure  many, ^ because  I  held 
them  to  watching,  warding  and  working.  And 
the  Colony  generally,  because  I  would  not  give 
my  consent  to  starve  them.  I  cannot  rack  one 
word  or  thought  from  myself  touching  my  car- 
riage' in  Virginia  other  than  is  herein  set  down. 

"If  I  may  now  at  last  presume  upon  your 
favors,  I  am  an  humble  suitor  that  your  own 
love  of  truth  will  vouchsafe  to  relieve  me  from 
all  false  aspersions  happening  since  I  embarked 

'Because  the  town  had  not  been  built  at  Archer's  Hope. 

-This  was  true.  The  Council  in  Virginia  had  no  power  to 
elect  other  Councilors.  That  was  a  matter  reserved  for  the  King, 
acting  through  the  Council  in  England. 

^Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  London. 

^Surgical  attentions. 

'Disliked  him. 

'Conduct. 
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1607  me  into  this  affair  of  Virginia.  For  my  first 
work,  which  was  to  make  a  right  choice  of  a 
spiritual  pastor,  I  appeal  to  the  rememberance 
of  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  his  grace,  who  gave 
me  very  gracious  audience  in  my  request.  And 
the  world  knoweth  whom  I  took  with  me ;  truly, 
in  my  opinion,  a  man  not  any  way  to  be  touched 
with  the  rebellious  humors  of  a  popish  spirit,' 
nor  blemished  with  the  least  suspicion  of  a  fac- 
tious schismatic,  whereof  I  had  a  special  care. 

"For  other  objections,  if  your  worthy  souls 
be  pleased  to  set  me  free,^  I  have  learned  to  de- 
spise the  popular  verdict  of  the  vulgar.  I  ever 
cheered  up  myself  with  a  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  grave,  judicious  senators,  and  was 
never  dismayed,  in  all  my  service,  by  any  sinis- 
ter event;  though  I  bethought  me  of  the  hard 
beginnings,  which,  in  the  former  ages,  betided 
those  worthy  spirits  that  planted  the  greatest 
monarchies  in  Asia  and  Europe;  wherein  I  ob- 
served rather  the  troubles  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  other  of  like  history,  than  that  venom  in 
the  mutinous  brood  of  Cadmus,  =  or  that  har- 
mony in  the  sweet  consent  of  Amphion.''  And 
when,  with  the  former,  I  had  considered  that 
even  the  brethren,  =  at  their  plantations  of  the 

'Wingfield  tries  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  being  a 
Roman  Cathohc  by  adducing  the  fact  that  Robert  Hunt  was  a 
good  Protestant,  and  that  he  approved  of  the  choice  of  Hunt. 

=He  is  under  arrest.  Of  course  he  presented  all  the  actions  of 
his  opponents  in  the  most  unfavorable  light,  and  his  own  in  the 
best. 

^The  reference  here  is  to  the  legend  of  the  warriors  who  sprang 
from  the  ground  when  Cadmus  sowed  the  Dragon's  teeth.  They 
fell  to  fighting  among  themselves. 

When,  according  to  the  legend,  the  stones  of  the  walls  of 
Thebes  took  their  places  of  their  own  accord,  under  the  influence 
of  .\raphion's  lyre. 

^Romulus  anfl  Remus. 
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Roman   Empire,    were   not   free   from   mortal  1607 
hatred,  and  intestine  garboil;'  hkewise,  that  both 
the  Spanish  and  EngUsh  records  are  guilty  of 
like  factions,  it  made  me  more  vigilant  in  the 
avoiding  thereof. 

"And  I  protest  my  greatest  contention  was  to 
prevent  contention;  and  my  chief  est  endea\or, 
to  preser^•e  the  lives  of  others,  though  with  great 
hazard  to  my  own;  for  I  never  desired  to  enamel 
my  name  with  blood. 

"I  rejoice  that  my  travels  and  dangers  have 
done  somewhat  for  the  behoof  of  Jerusalem''  in 
Virginia.  If  it  be  objected,  as  my  oversight,  to 
put  myself  among  such  men,  I  can  say  for  my- 
self, there  were  not  any  other  for  our  consort. 
And  I  could  not  forsake  the  enterprise  of  open- 
ing so  glorious  a  Kingdom  unto  the  King,  where- 
in I  shall  ever  be  most  ready  to  bestow  the  poor 
remainder  of  my  days,  as  in  any  other  his  high- 
ness' designs,  according  to  my  bounden  duty, 
Avith  the  utmost  of  my  poor  talent."' 

With  this  rhetorical  flourish  Wingfield  closes 
his  argument. 

What,  we  max  ask,  were  the  real  reasons  ^^-hy 
he  was  deposed? 

The  trival  matters  alleged  bj'  him  could  not 
have  been  the  cause,  which  Avas  no  doubt  much 
deeper. 

Four  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Colony 
was  planted,  and  during  this  time  there  probably 
happened  many  things  of  which  we  are  not  told, 
which  made  those  who  were  in  earnest  about 

'Disorder.  He  refers  to  the  death  of  Remus,  who  was  killed 
by  Romulus  for  contemptuously  leaping  over  the  newly,  or  partly, 
constructed  walls  of  Rome. 

-The  Church. 

'Wingfield's  Discourse,  etc.,  Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.  4,. 
pages  9S-10.3. 
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1607  establishing  the  Colony,  conclude  that  a  serious 
error  had  been  made  in  selecting  Wingfield  as 
the  head  of  the  local  government. 

The  trouble  was,  that  Wingfield  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  was  of  a  Catholic  family.  Card- 
inal Pole  and  Queen  Mary  were  sponsors  for  his 
father.  This  movement  was  a  Protestant  move- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  Spanish,  Catholic, 
claim  to  the  whole  of  America,  and  these  others 
found  that  they  had  made  the  mistake  of  select- 
ing some  one  in  whom  they  could  place  no  con- 
fidence as  the  head  of  such  a  movement. 

They  no  doubt  did  not  know  this  when  they 
selected  Wingfield  out  of  the  Council  to  be  their 
President;  but  they  found  it  out  later,  and  then 
they  probably  put  together  many  other  things. 
They  may  have  held  him  responsible  for  making 
a  bad  selection  of  the  site  for  the  town.  They 
remembered  his  unwillingness  to  have  the  place 
fortified.  And  they  accused  him  of  being  in 
conspiracy  with  the  Spaniards  to  destroy  Vir- 
ginia. 1 

Wingfield's  very  name  was  against  him.  Ed- 
ward Maria  Wingfield.  This  is  no  English  com- 
bination. The  Maria  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  use  of  tliis  female  name  by  a  man  was  a 
Spanish  form.  His  sympathies  were  believed 
to  be  with  Spain. 

It  was  for  these  things  that  Wingfield  was 
deposed. 

'Brown's  Genesis,  Vo.  2,  p.  1055. 
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Wingfield's  Discourse,  from  which  all  this  is  1607 
taken,  was  addressed,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, to  the  King's  Council  in  England  for  Vir- 
ginia. 

Wingfield  had  been  brought  to  trial  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  had  appealed  to  the  King.  He  was 
kept  as  the  "King's  prisoner,"  and  as  such  went 
over  to  England  to  stand  trial  there. 

This  "Discourse"  is  evidently  the  argument 
made  by  him  on  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  It  is  the  brief  filed  by  him  in  his  own  de- 
fense, and  should  be  so  regarded,  to  be  appre- 
ciated.' 

Wingfield  ascribes,  as  a  virtue  to  himself, 
the  evangelical  character  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
really  had  been  releected  by  Hackluyt.  But  it 
now  suits  Wingfield's  purpose,  as  he  was  accused 
of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  party, 
to  have  it  appear  that  he  had  selected  this  pro- 
nouncedly Protestant  Divine. 

His  claim  of  having  taken  Hunt  with  him  is 
absurd.  It  was  only  after  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent in  Virginia,  on  May  13th,  that  he  acquired 
any  leadership  in  the  enterprise.  When  they 
left  England  he  had  no  especial  authority.  Only 
on  reaching  Virginia  was  it  known  that  he  was 
even  a  Councilor.  He  no  more  took  Hunt,  than 
Hunt  took  him. 

Although  written  from  such  a  purely  partisan 
standpoint,  and  for  a  particular  purpose,  "Wing- 
field's Discourse"  is  here  reproduced  as  it  con- 

'Archaeologia  Americana.     Vol.  4,  page  76. 
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1607  tains  a  good  deal  of  information  mixed  in  with 
his  argument.  The  original  was  found  in  the 
Lambeth  Library,  in  England.  It  was  noticed 
in  1845,  but  only  published  as  late  as  1860,  in 
the  Archaeologia  Americana. ' 

The  conclusion  here  reached  is  strengthened 
by  a  statement  in  the  report  of  Francis  Maguel, 
the  Irishman  in  the  interest  of  Spain,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  State  of  Spain,  who 
says  that  they  "tried  in  that  Fort  of  theirs  at 
Jamestown  an  English  Captain,  a  Catholic, 
called  Captain  Tindol,  because  they  learned,  or 
knew,  that  he  had  tried  to  get  to  Spain  in  order 
to  reveal  to  his  Majesty  all  about  this  country, 
and  many  plans  of  the  English  which  he  knew," 
etc. 

As  Captain  Tyndal  always  appears  to  have 
been  in  good  standing — and  we  know  of  no  trial 
he  was  ever  brought  to,  we  concur  in  Alexander 
Brown's  conclusion,  that  this  name  Tindal  was 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Maguel,  and  that  he 
referred  to  the  trial  of  Wingfield.^ 

Wingfield  left  Virginia  April  10th,  and  arrived 
in  England  May  21st,  1608.  The  loss  of  the 
Records  of  the  Company  for  this  period  prevent 
our  knowing  what  the  Council  in  England  did 
with  his  appeal.  It  is  certain  that  they  did  not 
reestabUsh  him  in  his  government,  for  we  hear 
of  him  in  Virginia  no  more. 

'Archaeologia  Americana.     Vol.  4,  page  76. 
-Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  p.  399. 
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It  is  equalh'  certain  that  he  did  not  incur 
capital  punishment,  if  indeed  this  were  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  for  we  know  he  was 
alive  in  1613.'  And  it  is  equally  certain  that 
nothing  was  done  to  those  who  deposed  him. 

The  Covmcil,  we  suppose,  considered  care- 
fully his  appeal;  and,  as  he  could  do  the  Colony 
no  particular  harm  at  that  distance,  setMiim  at 
liberty,  and  let  him  go. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  1055. 
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Mode  of  Manacling  Prisoners.  A  method  of  securing 
prisoners  by  manacling  neck  and  feet  together.  It  may 
have  been  this  treatment  which  Smith  refers  to  when  he  said 
he  put  the  King  of  Pas-pa-hegh  "in  fetters,"  or  the  other, 
who  "went  by  the  heels." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

The  First  Civil  War  in  the  Colony, 
IvENDALL  Executed. 


SICKNESS   and   Death   were  ravaging  the  1607 
Colom- 

Instead  of  the  Paradise  which  Drayton 
had  pictured  to  them  on  leaving  England,  the 
colonists  had  found  a  wilderness  inhabited  by 
warlike  savages  who  thirsted  for  their  blood;  a 
climate  which  did  not  agree  with  them;  disease 
brought  over  with  them,  and  new  disorders 
peculiar  to  the  country. 

The>'  saw  graves  opened  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  company  buried  in  them; 
and  gaunt  famine  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Only  determined  and  heroic  natures  could 
face  the  situation  these  men  were  in  and  not  feel 
disillusionment  and  apprehension  gnawing  at 
their  hearts.  In  such  a  situation,  where  discon- 
tent was  in  the  very  air  they  breathed,  it  must 
have  been  easy  to  foment  mutinous  sentiments 
and  form  plots. 

Captain  Kendall,  a  member  of  the  Council, 
took  advantage  of  this  situation.  No  friend  of 
the  enterprise  was  he.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
both  he  and  Wingfield  were  the  leaders  of  the 
secret  enemies  of  the  Colony,  and  desired  its 
destruction. 

Captain  Newport  had  returned  to  England 
with  the  "Sarah  Constant,"  and  the  "Good- 
speed,"  leaving  only  the  "Discover}',"  or  the 
Pinnace,  as  she  was  called,  and  the  shallop'  for 
the  use  of  the  Colony.  These  two  little  vessels 
were  a  vital  tiling  for  the  settlement. 

'The  small  vessel  "liuilt  up"  at  Cape  Henry  after  they  landed. 
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W^hat  Kendall  first  did  to  arouse  suspicion  is 
not  told  us  in  detail,  but  about  this  time  we  are 
informed  he  "was  put  off  from  being  of  the 
Council,  and  committed  to  prison;  for  that  it 
did  manifestly  appear  he  did  practice  to  sow 
discord  between  the  President,  Wingfield,  and 
the  Council."' 

Smith,  in  the  True  Relation,  says  it  was  for 
"divers  reasons"  that  Kendall  was  deposed.  ^ 

No  one  tells  us  fully  what  Kendall  did. 

The  Council  at  that  time  consisted  of  Gos- 
nold,  Ratcliffe,  Martin,  Smith  and  Kendall  him- 
self. Gosnold,  who  died  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
may  have  been  sick  at  this  time.  Ratcliffe, 
Martin  and  Smith  were  thus  practically  the 
Council  referred  to,  and  it  must  have  been  they 
who  deposed  Kendall  from  his  office  and  shut 
him  up  in  prison  on  the  "Discovery,"  where  he 
stayed  confined  until  September  10th.' 

On  this  last  date,  Captain  Wingfield,  the 
President,  was  the  object  of  attack  by  these 
same  three  Councilors,  Ratcliffe,  Martin  and 
Smith;  and  he  was  deposed  from  being  Presi- 
dent, and  also  sent  a  prisoner  aboard  the  "Dis- 
covery." 

It  seems  that  it  was  not  thought  well  to  have 
these  two  on  the  boat  together,  so  Kendall  was 
taken  from  the  vessel,  and  given  his  liberty,  but 

'Introduction.  Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Va.,  Travels  and 
Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Arber  &  Bradley's  Edition,  Vol.  1, 
p.  LXXVII. 

^True  Relation,  Deane's  Reprint,  Boston  1866,  pages  12,  21. 

'The  deposing  of  Wingfield  on  this  day  fixed  September  10th 
as  the  annual  date  for  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  Presidential 
office  for  those  at  JamestowTi.  It  became  for  them  what  the  4th 
of  March,  every  four  j'ears,  has  become  for  us. 
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not  allowed  to  carry  arms,'  that  is,  wear  his  1607 
sword. 

Both  Kendall  and  Wingfield  were  spoken  of 
now  as  "living  in  disgrace." 

Kendall's  frame  of  mind,  if  bad  before,  was 
now  most  probably,  as  bitter  as  possible;  and  he 
made  use  of  his  liberty  to  form  a  conspiracy  to 
ruin  the  Colony. 

Smith  was  absent,  the  new  President,  Captain 
Ratcliffe  was  accused,  unjustly,  as  we  believe, 
by  him  of  being  weak,  and  Martin  was  sick. 
"All  things  were"  thus  "at  random,"  says 
Smith. 

Kendall  took  advantage  of  this  situation,  and 
apparently  in  concert  with  Wingfield,  the>- 
"strengthened  themselves  with  the  sailors,  and 
other  confederates,  to  regain  their  former  credit 
and  authority',  or  at  least  such  means  aboard 
the  Pinnace,  being  fitted  to  sail,  as  Smith  had 
appointed  for  trade,  as  to  alter  her  course  and 
to  go  to  England. "= 

In  furtherance  of  the  plot,  James  Reed,  the 
blacksmith,  paid  a  visit  to  Wingfield,  still  in 
prison  on  the  Pinnace.  Wingfield  says  Reed 
coming  "with  some  others,  about  some  business, 
two  or  three  days  before  his  arraignment, 
brought  me  commendations  from  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Waller,'  Mr.  Kendall  and  others,  saying 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  me  on  shore. 

'Introduction.  Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Va..  Travels  and 
Works  of  Captain  .John  Smith,  .\rber  and  Bradley's  Edition.  Vol. 
1,  p.  LXXVII. 

-Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  1S19,  Vol.  1, 
p.  156. 

'John  Waller,  one  of  the  gentlemen. 
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1607  "I  answered  him,  they  were  honest  gentlemen, 
and  had  carried  themselves  very  obediently  to 
their  governors.  I  prayed  God  that  they  did 
not  think  of  any  ill  thing  unworthy  themselves.' 

"I  added  further,  that  upon  Sunday,  if  the 
weather  were  fair,  I  would  be  at  the  sermon. 

"Lastly,  I  said  that  I  was  so  sickly,  starved, 
lamed,  and  did  lie  so  cold  and  wet  in  the  Pin- 
nace, as  I  would  be  dragged  thither  before  I 
would  go  thither  any  more. 

"Sunday  proved  not  fair;  I  went  not  to  the 
sermon.  "2 

Smith  appears  to  have  returned  about  this 
time. 

The  mutiny  was  now  ripe,  however,  and 
needed  only  a  suitable  opportunity  to  break  out. 

The  spark  was  touched  to  the  powder  by 
the  blacksmith,  who  did,  or  said,  something  to 
offend  Captain  Ratcliffe,  the  President.  Rat- 
cliffe  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  upheld  his  author- 
ity not  only  by  "chiding  the  smith  for  his  mis- 
demeanor," as  stated  by  Smith,  but  also,  ac- 
cording to  Wingfield,  he  beat  him.^ 

The  blacksmith  "not  only  gave  him  bad 
language,  but  also  offered  to  strike  him  with  his 
tools. "<  Wingfield  says  he  did  more  than  4his, 
that  he  struck  the  President. 

This  was  open  rebellion.  The  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  lawful  authorities  promptly 

'He  seems  to  have  feared  they  meant  to  assassinate  him. 

-Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Va.,  Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.  4, 
pages  90-91 . 

nvingfield's  Discourse  of  Va.,  Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.  4, 
page  90. 

■•Smith's  True  Relation,  Deane's  Reprint,  1866,  page  21. 
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rallied  to  the  support  of  the  President.  The 
blacksmith  was  overpowered,  arrested,  and 
at  once  brought  to  trial. 

The  indictment  against  him  was  drawn  up  by 
Captain  Gabriel  Archer,  the  Secretary,  or  Re- 
corder, of  the  Colony.  He  was  a  la\\yer  by  pro- 
fession, as  we  have  seen,  and  probably  con- 
ducted the  prosecution. 

Under  the  law  of  the  Colony,  as  established 
by  the  King  in  his  plan  of  colonial  government, 
"the  offences  of  tumults,  rebellion,  conspiracies," 
and  others  named,  were  to  be  punished  by  death." 

The  Court  to  try  these  cases  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  President  and  Councilors,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  and  a  jury.  President  Rat- 
clifTe,  with  Martin  and  Smith,  were  therefore 
the  judges  before  whom  James  Reed,  the  ac- 
cused, was  brought,  to  be  tried  by  the  jury.- 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  condemning 
him  to  death  by  hanging. 

It  would  seem  that  no  time  was  lost  in  pre- 
paring to  carry  out  the  sentence.  The  gallows 
was  erected,  and  the  condemned  man  was 
ordered  to  mount  the  ladder  from  which  he  was 
to  be  "turned  off." 

Now  Reed  knew  well  that  among  the  spec- 
tators were  many  sympathizers,  and  he  expected 
that  in  tliis,  his  extreme  danger,  they  woLild 
rise  and  rescue  him.  He  was  therefore  "very 
obstinate". 

'AppendLx,  pages  771-772. 

-We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  orderly  way  in  which  thej' 
proceeded.     All  was  done  according  to  law. 


1607 


16 
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1607       The  situation  was  critical.     The  fate  of  the 
Colony  hung  in  the  balance. 

But  no  help  came.  The  conspirators  had 
been  disconcerted  by  the  firmness  of  Ratcliffe, 
the  strength  of  his  supporters,  and  the  speedy 
march  of  justice.  They  were  prepared  to  aban- 
don their  accomplice  to  his  fate. 

"When  Reed  saw  no  other  way  but  death 
with  him,  he  became  penitent",  and,  in  order 
to  save  himself,  he  requested  permission  to 
speak  with  the  President  in  private.  He  then 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  conspiracy, 
and  accused  Captain  Kendall  as  the  principal, 
the  ring-leader.  1 

When  they  undertook  to  arrest  Captain  Ken- 
dall the  result  was  civil  war.  The  conspirators 
fled  to  the  Pinnace,  intending,  at  all  hazards,  to 
escape  with  her. 

A  battle  now  took  place  between  the  vessel 
and  the  fort.  Smith  says:  "Much  trouble  he 
had  to  prevent  it",  that  is  the  success  of  the 
plot,  "till  with  store  of  sack  and  musket  shot  he 
forced  them  to  stay,  or  sink  in  the  river. "= 

Those  on  the  boat  finally  surrendered,  but  on 
what  terms  we  do  not  know,  and  then  Kendall, 
alone  of  them  all,  as  it  seems,  was  brought  to 
trial. 

The  same  judges,  Ratcliffe,  President,  Martin 
and  Smith;  and  another  jury  was  impanelled; 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  page  21. 

^Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  156-157.  Richmond 
Edition,  1819.  Same  as  the  General  History.  Of  course  Captain 
Smith  modestly  takes  all  the  credit  of  this  to  himself. 
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and  another  verdict  of  guilty  was  brought  in;  1607 
and  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced.  But 
this  sentence  was  different  from  the  first 
case.  Kendall  was  a  gentleman,  and  as  such 
was  entitled  to  be  shot  instead  of  hanged.  The 
sentence  recognized  this  distinction,  and  was 
entered  accordingly.  Had  he  been  a  noble  he 
would  have  claimed  the  right  to  be  beheaded. 

The  judgment  was  pronounced  by  Ratcliffe 
as  the  President  of  the  Court. 

Captain  Kendall  made  a  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment.  He  said  that  the  President's  real 
name  was  Sicklemore,  not  Ratcliffe;  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  as  Ratcliffe  pronounce 
judgment  against  liim. 

To  meet  this  objection,  Captain  Martin  then 
pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  Court.' 

With  all  due  formality  a  firing-squad  ^\•as 
formed.  The  condemned  man's  eyes  were  band- 
aged, an  officer  raised  his  sword,  and  Captain 
Kendall  passed  away. 

Thus  ended  tliis  mutiny,  but  all  the  other 
conspirators  were  still  alive.  Their  sentiments 
were  not  changed  by  the  execution  of  their 
leader. 

Ralph  Hamor  tells  us  that  this  same  year 
another  plot  was  formed  against  the  Colony  by 
Webb  and  Price,'  the  details  of  which  are  with- 
held from  us;  and,  after  that,  "Abbot's*  and 
others,  more  dangerous  than  the  former. "^ 

'Wingfield's  Discourse,  Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.  4,  p.  91. 

-Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1776;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol. 
XIX,  p.  99. 

'Webb  was  a  gentleman.  Price's  name  is  omitted,  by  accident, 
as  we  suppose,  from  the  list  we  have  of  the  ''First  Planters." 

'This  must  have  been  in  1608,  as  Jeffrey  .\bbot,  a  gentleman, 
came  over  with  those  next  to  arrive. 
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1607  Interesting  stories  are  here  probably  purposely 
suppressed  in  order  not  to  injure  the  Colony  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its 
difficulties. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Newport  Sails  from  England 

October  8th,  1607, 
Bringing  the  "First  Supply." 


THE  second  voyage  to  Virginia  was  under-  1607 
taken  by  two  ships,  instead  of  three,  as 
before,  the  John  and  Francis,  Captain 
Newport  in  command,  and  her  companion,  the 
Phoenix,  under  Captain  Francis  Nelson. 
Francis  Perkins  has  left  an  account  of  it  in  a 
letter  to  some  member  of  the  Cornwallis  family, 
but  which  finally  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
copied  in  Spanish  in  the  General  Archives  of 
Simancas,  and  translated  back  into  English  for 
Alexander  Brown.  No  report  is  preserved  from 
Newport  himself. 

Simancas  is  a  little  town  on  the  River  Pisuerga 
about  seven  miles  south  of  Valladolid,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Madrid. 
The  system  of  collecting  and  preserving  there 
the  national  archives  which  related  to  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  was  begun  in  1543,  by  Charles 
V.  It  was  reorganized  by  Philip  II.,  in  1567. 
In  1788,  many  important  papers  relating  to 
the  colonies  were  sent  to  Seville.  Many  others 
disappeared  during  the  Napoleonic  wars;  and 
the  collection,  once  very  large,  is  now  compara- 
tively unimportant. 

The  archi\es  were  kept  in  the  old  castle 
there,  a  moated  and  battlemented  fortress,  for- 
merly a  seat  of  the  Admirals  of  Castile. 

It  was  due  to  the  genius,  industry  and  outlay 
of  Alexander  Brown  that  much  which  related 
to  Virginia's  early  history  was  extracted  from 
that  old  Spanish  Castle.  Who  else  would  ever 
have  done  it? 
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1607  Perkins  described  the  voyage  through  the 
West  Indies,  trading  \\dth  the  naked  savages  of 
San  Domingo,  and  the  arrival  in  Virginia.  The 
ships  became  parted  by  reason  of  a  dense  fog 
which  enveloped  them  when  within  thirty  or 
forty  miles  of  Cape  Henry,'  and  the  Phoenix 
was  long  delayed  in  reaching  her  destination. 

We  will  not  follow  them  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  continue  to  describe  what  was  going  on  in 
JamestoM-n  during  the  time  that  Newport  was 
away.  Newport  did  not  arri\^e  until  January 
2nd,  1608,  and  much  took  place  in  Virginia 
during  the  time  he  was  absent. 

Perkins'  letter  is  not  an  interesting  narrative 
like  Percy's  account  of  the  first  voyage,  but 
is  full  of  personal  matters  between  him  and  his 
correspondent,  though  he  mentions  some  im- 
portant matters  which  belong  to  a  little  later 
date. 

'Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  pp.  173-177. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Trading  with  the  Indians  for  Corn 


IT  rather  surprises  one  to  learn,  as  far  from  1607 
the  date  of  the  landing  as  this,  that: 

"As  yet  we  had  no  houses  to  cover  us,  our 
tents  were  rotten,  and  our  cabins  worse  than 
naught.  Our  best  commodity  was  iron,  which 
we  made  into  little  chissels.  The  President,'  and 
Captain  Martin's  sickness,  constrained  me=  to 
be  Cape-merchant,  and  yet  to  spare  no  pains  in 
making  houses  for  the  company,  who,  notwith- 
standing our  misery,  little  ceased  their  malice, 
grudging  and  muttering. 

"As  at  this  time  were  most  of  our  chief  est 
men  either  sick  or  discontented,  the  rest  being 
in  such  despair  as  thej'  would  rather  starve 
and  rot  with  idleness  than  be  persuaded  to  do 
anything  for  their  own  relief  without  restraint."' 

It  is  this  line  of  writing  by  Smith  which  has 
given  the  AAorld  such  a  prejudiced  account  of 
this  movement,  together  with  his  special  hatred 
and  abuse  of  those  who  came  over  in  the  Great 
Fleet,  in  1609,  under  the  second  Charter. 

What  these  colonists  had  experienced  was 
enough  to  have  discouraged  anybody.  A  large 
number  of  these  people,  who  left  England  able- 
bodied  men,  were  dead.  In  addition  to  the 
mutinies  on  the  way  over,  a  little  civil  war 
within  the  Colony  had  been  fought.  The  first 
President  had  been  deposed  from  the  highest 
office  and  also  from  the  Council,  and  another 
Councilor  had  been  executed.     Smith  liimself 

•Captain  Ratcliffe. 

-Smith;  Thomas  Studley,  the  first  Cape-Merchant,  having  died 
on  the  28th  of  August,  left  that  important  office  vacant. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  14-15.  He  probably  means  con- 
straint instead  of  restraint. 
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1607  was  evidently  viewed  with  opposition  and  dis- 
like. The  food  supply  was  low.  The  Indians 
had  killed  many.  Several  of  the  survivors  were 
sick.  No  private  property  rights  were  allowed 
as  yet.  Of  course  there  was  discontent.  Smith 
voices  it  all,  and  brings  it  into  the  foreground. 

But  what  of  the  heroism  of  Percy,  Martin, 
RatclifTe  and  their  followers,  who,  despite  it  all, 
stood  manfully  at  their  posts,  and  through  the 
darkness  of  storm  and  tempest  still  guided  the 
frail  ship  of  state?  That  side  is  not  brought 
out.    The  loyal  party  still  stood  firm. 

Anas  Todkill  and  other  writers  have  also 
left  us  an  account  of  what  happened  after  the 
departure  of  Captain  Newport,  as  \'iewed  by 
them. 

These  two  men  and  the  other  writers  whose 
reports  were  combined  and  abridged  by  Purchas, 
represent  the  Smith  faction.  They  always 
criticise  the  management  of  the  Colony  b>'  the 
other  party.  A  great  deal  of  what  thej-  said, 
no  doubt,  was  true,  but  yet  there  is  a  needlessly 
unpleasant  tone  running  through  most  of  their 
writing.  Studley  died  during  that  miserable 
summer,  but  Todkill,  we  think,  li^ed  to  return 
to  England.     This  is  what  they  say: 

"Being  thus  left  to  our  fortunes,  it  fortuned 
that  within  ten  days,  scarce  ten  among  us  could 
either  go,  or  well  stand,  such  extreme  weakness 
and  sickness  oppressed  us.  And  thereat  none 
need  marvel,  if  they  consider  the  cause  and 
reason,  which  is  this:  while  the  ships  stayed, 
our   ano\\ance   was   somewhat   bettered,    by   a 
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daily  proportion  of  biscuit  which  the  sailors  1607 
would  pilfer,  to  sell,  give  or  exchange  with  us,  for 
money,  sassafras,  furs  or  love.  But  when  they 
departed,  there  remained  neither  tavern,  beer- 
house, nor  place  of  relief  but  the  common 
kettle. 

"Had  we  been  as  free  from  all  sins  as  gluttony, 
and  drunkenness,  we  might  have  been  canonized 
for  saints.  But  our  President"  would  never 
have  been  admitted, ^  for  engrossing  to  his  private' 
oatmeal,  sack,*  oil,  aquavitae,*  beef,  eggs,  or 
what  not,  but  the  kettel;  that  indeed  he  allowed 
equally  to  be  distributed,  and  that  was  half  a 
pint  of  wheat,  and  as  much  barley,  boiled  with 
water,  for  a  man  a  day;  and  this,  having  fried 
some  sLx  and  twenty  weeks  in  the  ships'  hold, 
contained  as  many  worms  as  grains;  so  that  we 
might  truly  call  it  rather  so  much  bran  than 
corn. 

"Our  drink  was  water,  our  lodgings  castles 
in  the  air.  With  this  lodging  and  diet  our 
extreme  toil,  in  bearing  and  planting  palisades, 
strained  and  bruised  us.  And  our  continual  labor, 
in  the  extremity  of  heat,  had  so  weakened  us, 
as  were  cause  sufficient  to  have  made  us  as 
miserable  in  our  native  country,  or  any  other 
place  in  the  world. 

"From  May  to  September,  those  that  escaped' 
lived  upon  sturgeon  and  sea-crabs.  Fifty  in  this 
time  we  buried. 

'He  is  speaking  of  Wingfield. 

-That  is,  admitted  as  a  Saint. 

'Use,  understood. 

*A  strong  white  wine. 

'Brandj'.    Water  of  life  they  called  it. 

'Death,  understood. 
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1607  "But  now  was  all  our  provisions  spent,  the 
sturgeon  gone,  all  helps  abandoned,  each  hour 
expecting  the  fury  of  the  savages,  when  God, 
the  patron  of  all  good  endeavors,  in  that  desper- 
ate extremity,  so  changed  the  hearts  of  the 
savages  that  they  brought  such  plenty  of  their 
fruits  and  provisions,  as  no  man  wanted. 

"The  new  president,'  and  Martin,  being  little 
beloved, 2  of  weak  judgement  in  dangers, ^  and 
less  industry  in  peace,  committed  the  managing 
of  all  things  abroad  to  Captain  Smith,  who 
by  his  own  example,  good  words,  and  fair 
promises,  set  some  to  mow,  others  to  bind 
thatch,  some  to  build  houses,  others  to  thatch 
them,  himself  always  bearing  the  greatest  task 
for  his  own  share,  so  that  in  short  time  he  pro- 
vided most  of  them  lodgings,  neglecting  any  for 
himself. 

"This  done,  seeing  the  savages'  superfluity 
begin  to  decrease,  with  some  of  his  workmen,  he 
shipi^ed  himself  in  the  shallop,  to  search  the 
country  for  trade.  ^ 

"The  want  of  the  language, =  knowledge  to 
manage  his  boat  without  sails,  the  want  of 
sufficient  power,  knowing  the  multitudes  of  the 
savages,  apparel  for  his  men,  and  other  neces- 

'Captain  Ratcliffe. 

^That  is,  by  the  Smith  faction  and  the  traitorous  faction,  of 
course. 

^This  is  a  \\.be\.  Ratcliffe  stood  manfully  by  the  Colony, 
meeting  every  danger,  until  he  was  killed  by  Powhatan.  And 
Martin,  of  all  the  company,  heroically  alone  voted  not  to  abandon 
the  Colony,  on  June  7th,  1610. 

'It  was  Smith's  official  duty,  as  the  Cape-merchant,  to  do  this. 
That  was  his  office. 

'Inability  to  speak  the  Indians'  language. 
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saries,  were  infinite  impediments,  yet  no  dis-  1607 
couragement. 

"Being  but  six  or  seven  in  company,  he  went 
down  the  river  to  Ke-cough-tan,'  where  at  first 
they  scorned  him,  as  a  starved  man,  and  would 
in  derision  offer  him  a  handful  of  corn,  or  a 
plate  of  bread,  for  their  swords  or  muskets;  and 
such  like  proportions  also  for  their  apparel. 

"But,  seeing  by  trade  there  was  nothing  to  be 
had,  necessity  forced  him  to  exceed  his  commis- 
sion,=  and  to  use  his  muskets  to  another  mind 
of  trading,  which  made  these  deriders  fly  to 
the  woods.  He  hasted  to  their  houses,  and 
found  stores  of  corn  from  which  the  hungry 
soldiers  were  hardly  detained,  in  hastier  spoil, 
to  have  betrayed  themselves  to  the  returning 
savages'  assault. 

"This  sixty  or  seventy  did  jiresently,  with 
hideous  noise  to  the  ear,  and  manifold  colors 
painted  to  the  eye,  singing  and  dancing  with 
their  0-kee'  (which  was  an  idol  made  AA"ith 
skins,  stuffed  with  moss,  all  painted  and  hanged 
with  chains  and  copper,  borne  before  them)  and 
being  well  armed  with  clubs,  targets,  bows  and 
arrows,  they  charged  the  English,  who  so  kindly 
received  them  with  their  muskets,  loaden  with 
pistol  shot,  that  down  fell  their  God,  and  divers 
of  his  worshippers  lay  sprawling  on  the  ground, 

'Hampton. 

-The  King's  instructions  required  their  living  as  much  at  peace 
with  the  Indians  as  possible.     Appendix,  pp.  780-781. 

'The  Idol  they  worshipped.  It  was  also  called  Qui-oc-cos  or 
Ki-was-a. 
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1607  the  rest  flying  to  the  woods.  Soon  after  they 
sent  one  of  their  Qui-yough-ca-sucksi  to  offer 
peace,  and  redeem  their  0-kee. 

"Smith  agreed  that  if  only  six  would  come, 
unarmed,  and  load  his  boat  with  corn,  he  would 
be  their  friend,  restore  their  0-kee,  and  give 
them  also  beads,  copper,  hatchets;  which  on 
both  sides  was  performed  to  mutual  content, 
and  they  brought  him,  singing  and  dancing,  = 
vension,  turkeys,  wild  fowls,  bread,  etc. 

"In  his  return  he  discovered  and  kindly  traded 
with  the  War-as-koy-aks.'  In  the  meantime  those 
at  the  Fort  so  glutted  the  savages  with  their 
commodities  as  they  became  not  regarded. 

"Smith  perceived,  notwithstanding  their  late 
misery,  not  any  regarded  but  from  hand  to 
mouth,  the  company  being  well  recovered, 
caused  the  Pinnance  to  be  provided  with  things 
fitting  to  get  provisions  for  the  year  following; 
but  in  the  interim,  he  made  three  or  four 
journeys,  and  discovered  the  people  of  Chick- 
a-hom-i-ny,*  yet  what  he  carefully  provided,  the 
rest  carelessly  spent.' 

'Priests. 

We  do  not  believe  this.    Why  such  joy  after  a  defeat? 

■•A  tribe  in  Isle  of  Wight  County.  The  name  Isle  of  Wight  is 
taken  of  course  from  the  island  lying  off  the  south  coast  of  England. 
It  means  the  island  of  the  Wyts,  Ytas  or  Jutes.  It  was  taken 
from  the  name  of  the  Plantation  established  there  in  1620,  by 
Captain  Christopher  Lavvne  and  others.  Records  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  Vol.  1,  page  414.  It  was  not  recognized  as  the  name  of 
this  County  until  1640,  1  Hening,  228.  The  Indian  name  meant 
Point  of  Land. 

^This  was  a  free  tribe,  not  under  Powhatan.  They  lived  in 
New  Kent  County. 

'We  do  not  believe  this.  Having  felt  starvation,  we  do  not 
believe  any  of  it  was  carelessly  spent. 
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"The  President'  and  Captain  Archer  not  long  1607 
after   intended    also    to    have   abandoned    the 
country,  which  projects  also  w^ere  curbed  and 
suppressed  by  Smith.  "- 

This  statement  is  Purchas's  on  the  authority 
of  Smith  and  other  members  of  his  faction 
which  he  compiled,  "since  enlarged  out  of  the 
writings  of  Captain  John  Smith".  In  other 
words  it  is  one  of  Smith's  charges  against  the 
others  who  were  then  in  authority. 

It  would  appear  to  be  a  false  charge,  because 
the  advisability  of  their  going  back  to  England 
was  openly  debated.  They  were  all  in  desperate 
need  of  food.  The  account  of  this  we  give  a 
Uttle  further  on,  in  its  regular  order.  ^ 

The  proposition  was  for  these  two  to  go  back 
to  England  for  supplies  and  other  assistance 
needed  by  the  Colony.  It  was  a  proposal  for 
the  relief  of  the  Colony,  not  to  desert  it.  This 
plainly  appears  from  Smith's  earliest  account, 
the  True  Relation,  where  he  says  that  when 
he  returned  to  the  Fort,  "some  motions  were 
made  about  our  President's  and  Captain 
Archer's  going  for  England,  to  procure  a  supply; 
in  ^^•hich  mean  time  we  had  reasonably  fitted 
us  with  houses,  and  our  President  and  Captain 
Martin  being  able  to  walk  aboard.  With  much 
ado  it  was  concluded  that  the  Pinnace  and 
barge  should  go  tow^ards  Powhatan,  to  trade  for 
corn",'  etc. 

'Captain  Ratcliffe. 

=In  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  page  1707.     Oxford  Tract. 
'See  post,  pages  327,  331,  332,  X.  4.. 
'Smith's  True  Relation,  page  17. 
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1607  Not  a  word  here  about  Smith  "curbing  and 
suppressing"  any  such  evil  project.  Objection 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  it,  and  the  plan 
was  abandoned.  All  that  about  Smith's  curbing 
and  suppressing  appears  to  have  been  an  after- 
thought. In  Avhat  contrast  to  all  this  self- 
praise  by  Smith,  stands  Captain  Ralph  Lane's 
modest  account  of  what  he  did  under  equally 
trying  circumstances. '  One  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence was,  that  Lane  was  a  gentleman  born, 
while  Smith's  early  association  with  gentlemen 
was  only  as  a  servant  to  one. 

Another  account  of  this  voyage  to  Ke-cough- 
tan  is  given  in  the  True  Relation.  There  it  is 
stated  that  the  town  of  Ke-cough-tan  contained 
"eighteen  houses,  and  was  pleasantly  seated 
upon  three  acres  of  ground,  upon  a  plain,  half 
environed  with  a  great  bay  of  the  great  river, 
the  other  part  with  a  bay  of  the  other  river 
falling  into  the  great  bay,  with  a  little  isle  fit 
for  a  castle  in  the  mouth  thereof,  the  town 
adjourning  to  the  main  by  a  neck  of  land  fifty 
yards". 

"With  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  I  returned  to- 
wards our  Fort.  By  the  way  I  encountered  with 
two  canoes  of  Indians,  who  came  aboard  me, 
being  the  inhabitants  of  War-ras-koy-ack,  a 
Kingdom  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  2  which 
is  in  breadth  five  miles,  and  twenty  miles  or 
near  from  the  mouth.' 

'The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  p.  219. 
"The  James  River. 

'He  means  from  where  the  James  flows  into  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  between  Old  Point  and  Willoughb}'  Beach. 
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"With  these  I  traded,  who,  having  but  their  1607 
hunting  provision,  requested  me  to  return  to 
their  Town,  where  I  should  load  my  boat  with 
corn.  And,  with  near  thirty  bushels,  I  returned 
to  the  Fort,  the  \'ery  name  whereof  gave  great 
comfort  to  our  despairing  company."' 

We  cannot  help  again  remarking  that  the 
reason  it  was  Smith  who  got  this  corn  for  the 
Colony,  was  because  it  was  he  whose  duty,  as 
Cape-merchant,  it  was  to  seek  it.  Had  some 
one  else  been  Cape-merchant  we  would  have 
heard  of  him  instead  of  Smith.  It  was  Studley's 
early  death  which  prevented  him  from  doing  it. 

An  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  colonists 
took  place  with  the  coming  of  cooler  weather. 
It  is  thus  stated:  "And  now  the  winter  ap- 
proaching, the  ri\'ers  became  so  covered  with 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  and  cranes,  that  we  daily 
feasted,  with  good  bread,  Virginia  peas,  pom- 
pions,^  and  put-cham-ins,=  fish,  fowl  and  divers 
sorts  of  wild  beasts,  as  fat  as  we  could  eat  them; 
so  that  none  of  our  tuf-tas-sat-ie«  humorists 
desired  to  go  for  England. "^ 

As  Cape-merchant,  as  we  have  stated,  it  was 
a  part  of  Captain  Smith's  duties  to  try  and 
supply  the  common  store-house,  or  magazine, 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  16-17. 
''Pumpkins. 
'Persimmons. 

'Probably  an  lodian  word  for  the  English. 
'Oxford  Tract,  4  Purchas,  p.  1707;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
p.  467. 
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jgQ7  as  they  called  it,  with  corn  and  other  provisions. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  the  following 
journey,  like  the  former  to  Ke-cough-tan,  was 
undertaken.     We  reproduce  his  account  of  it: 

"The  ninth  of  November,  I  set  forward'  for 
the  discovery  of  the  country  of  Chick-ha-ma- 
ni-a,2  leaving  the  Pinnance,  the  next  tide,  to 
follow,  and  stay  for  my  coming  at  Point  We-an- 
ock,'  twenty  miles  from  our  Fort.  The  mouth 
of  this  river  ^  falleth  into  the  great  river  ^  at 
Pas-pa-hegh,«  eight  miles  above  our  Fort. 

"That  afternoon  I  stayed  the  ebb'  in  the  Bay 
of  Pas-pa-hegh,8  with  the  Indians.  Towards  the 
evening,  certain  Indians  hailed  me,  one  of  them 
being  of  Chick-a-ha-ma-ni-a,  offered  to  conduct 
me  to  his  country.  The  Pas-pa-he-ans  grudged 
thereat. 

"Along  we  went  by  moonlight.  At  midnight 
he  brought  us  before  the  town,  desiring  one  of 
our  men  to  go  up  with  him,  whom  he  kindly 
entertained,  and  returned  back  to  the  barge. 

"The  next  morning  I  went  up  to  the  Town, 
and  showed  them  what  copper  and  hatchets 
they  should  have  for  corn,  each  family  seeking 
to  give  me  most  content. 

'In  the  shallop. 

^The  region  of  the  Chickahominy  River,  which  flows  into  the 
James,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Jamestown. 

^In  Charles  City  County.     The  name  is  still  retained. 

<The  Chickahominy. 

'The  James. 

*The  Indian  town  of  this  name. 

'Waited  for  the  tide  to  cease  fallmg,  so  as  to  ascend  the  river 
with  the  rising  tide,  which  would  flow  in  the  direction  he  was 
going. 

*The  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy. 
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"So  long  they  caused  me  to  stay,  yet  one  1607 
hundred  at  least  were  expecting  my  coming,  by 
the  river,  with  corn. 

"What  I  liked,  I  bought;  and,  lest  they  should 
preceive  my  too  great  want,  I  went  higher  up 
the  river. 

"This  place  is  called  Man-o-squo-sick,  •  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  containing 
thirty  or  forty  houses,  upon  an  exceeding  high 
land. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  towards  the  river,  is 
a  plain  wood,=  watered  with  many  springs,  which 
fall  twenty  yards  right  down  into  the  river. 
Right  against'  the  same  is  a  great  marsh,  of 
four  or  five  miles  circuit,  divided  in  two  islands 
by  the  parting  of  the  river,  abounding  with 
fish  and  fowl  of  all  sorts.  A  mile  from  thence 
is  a  town  called  0-ran-i-ocke. 

"I  furthered  discovered  the  towns  of  Man-sa, 
Ap-a-ha-ocke,  Wer-a-wa-ho-ne,  and  Ma-man-a- 
hut,'  at  each  place  kindly  used,  especially  at  the 
last,  being  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  were 
assembled  two  hundred  people  with  such  abun- 
dance of  corn,  as,  having  laded  our  barge,  as 
also  I  might  have  laded  a  ship. 

"I  returned  to  Pas-pa-hegh  *,  and  considering 
the  want  of  the  corn  at  the  Fort,  it  being  night, 

'Probably  the  same  as  Mey-as-co-sic,  a  town  on  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  on  the  ancient  map  of  Virginia,  now  in  Charles  City 
County. 

-Level  stretch  of  woodland. 

'On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 

*0f  these  five  towns  only  the  last  appears  on  the  ancient  map. 
All  of  which  shows  how  much  more  dense  the  population  was  than 
the  current  ideas  on  the  subject  would  indicate,  or  than  the  map 
would  disclose. 

'It  is  the  next  day  of  which  he  is  now  speaking. 
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1607  with  the  ebb,  by  midnight  I  arrived  at  our  Fort; 
where  I  found  our  Pinnance  run  aground.  The 
next  morning  I  unloaded  the  seven  hogsheads 
into  our  store.  The  next  morning  I  returned 
again.  The  second  day  I  arrived  at  Ma-man- 
a-hut,'  where  the  people,  having  heard  of  my 
coming,  were  ready,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
baskets,  little  and  great;  of  which,  having 
laded  my  barge,  with  many  signs  of  great 
kindness,  I  returned. 

"At  my  departure,  they  requested  me  to  hear 
our  pieces,^  being  in  the  midst  of  the  river; 
which,  in  regard  of  the  echo,  seemed  a  peal  of 
ordnance.  Many  birds  and  fowls  they  see  us 
daily  killed,  that  much  feared'  them.  So  desir- 
ous of  trade  were  they,  that  they  would  follow 
me  with  their  canoes,  and  for  anything  give  it 
me,  rather  than  return  it  back.  So  I  unladed 
again  seven  or  eight  hogsheads  at  our  Fort."* 

Another  voyage  undertaken  by  Smith  up  the 
Chickahominy,  is  thus  described  by  him: 

"This  conspiracy  appeased,  *  I  set  forward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  river  of  Chick-a-ha-ma-nia. 
This  third  time  I  discovered  the  towns  of  Mat-a- 
pam-i-ent,«  Mor-i-nough,'  As-ca-cap,'  Moy-se- 

'This  town  is  on  the  ancient  map,  now  in  Charles  City  County. 
It  is  just  about  opposite  Mountcastle,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

=Hear  their  guns  fired.     They  requested  this  of  Smith. 

Which  much  alarmed  them. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  18  to  20. 

*The  reference  is  to  Kendall's  conspiracy. 

"Probably  the  same  as  Mat-ta-pa-ment,  which  is  on  the  map,  in 
James  City  County,  near  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy. 

'Not  on  the  map. 

*No  doubt  the  same  as  As-na-kep,  which  is  on  the  map,  in 
New  Kent  County. 
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nock,'  Righ-ka-hauck,2  Ne-chan-i-chock,'  Mat-  1607 
ta-lut/  At-ta-mus-pincke,'   and   divers   others. 
Their  plenty  of  corn  I  found  decreased,  yet,  lading 
the  barge,  I  returned  to  our  Fort.« 

"Time  thus  passing  away,  and  having  not 
above  fourteen  days'  victuals  left,  some  motions 
were  made  about  our  President's  and  Captain 
Archer's  going  for  England,  to  procure  a  supply, 
in  which  mean  time  we  had  reasonably  fitted 
us  with  houses,  and  our  President  and  Captain 
Martin  being  able  to  walk  abroad. 

"With  much  ado,  it  was  concluded,  that  the 
Pinnace  and  barge  should  go  towards  Powhatan,' 
to  trade  for  corn.  Lots  were  cast  who  should 
go  in  her,  the  chance  was  mine;  and,  while  she 
was  a  rigging,  I  made  a  vo>age  to  Tap-o-han- 
ock,»  where  arriving,  there  was  but  certain  Avomen 
and  children,  who  fled  from  their  houses.  Yet, 
at  last,  I  drew  them  to  draw  near.  Truck  they 
durst  not.  Corn  they  had  plenty,  and  to  spoil  I 
had  no  commission.' 

"In  my  return  to  Pas-pa-hegh,  I  traded  with 
that  churlish  and  treacherous  nation.  Having 
loaded  ten  or  twehe  bushels  of  corn,  they 
offered  to  take  our  pieces  and  swords," yet  by 

'The  same,  no  doubt,  as  Moy-so-nec,  on  the  map,  in  New  Kent. 

-On  the  map,  in  Henrico  County,  spelt  Eigh-ka-hauk. 

^On  the  map,  in  Henrico  County,  spelt  Ne-chan-i-cok. 

'Not  on  the  map. 

*Not  on  the  map. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  page  21. 

'The  town  of  that  name  near  the  falls  of  the  James. 

'On  the  south  side  of  the  James,  opposite  Pas-pa-hegh. 

'That  is,  he  was  imder  orders  not  to  take  the  com  by  force. 

'  "In  exchange  for  com. 
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1607  stealth,  but  seeming  to  disUke  it.'  They  were 
ready  to  assault  us;  yet,  standing  upon  our 
guard,  in  coasting  the  shore,  divers  out  of  the 
woods  would  meet  with  us  with  corn,  and  trade. 

"But,  lest  we  should  be  constrained  either  to 
endure  over-much  wrong,  or  directly  fall  to 
revenge,  seeing  them  dog  us  from  place  to 
place,  it  being  night,  and  our  necessity  not  fit 
for  wars,  we  took  occasion  to  return,  with  ten 
bushels  of  corn. 

"Captain  Martin  after ^  made  two  journeys  to 
that  nation  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  but  each  time  re- 
turned with  eight  or  ten  bushels. 

"All  things  being  now  ready  for  my  journey 
to  Powhatan,  for  the  performance  thereof  I 
had  eight  men  and  myself  for  the  barge,  as  well 
for  discovery,  as  trading;  the  Pinnace,  five 
mariners,  and  two  landsmen,  to  take  in  our 
ladings  at  convenient  places.  "= 

This  journey,  planned  as  a  trading  expedition 
up  the  James,  to  the  place  Powhatan,  the  leader- 
ship of  which  had  fallen  to  Smith  by  the  accident 
of  casting  lots  as  to  who  should  go,  was  never 
undertaken. 

Instead  of  going  there,  that  is,  to  the  Falls, 
where  Smith  supposed  that  the  Emperor  Powha- 
tan was,"  he  went  again  up  the  Chicahominy 
River,  no  explanation  being  given  us  for  this 
change  of  plan ;  ^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
and  was  finally  taken,  as  a  prisoner,  by  0-pe- 

iThey  pretended  that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  this  exchange. 

'Afterwards. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  17-18. 

"Ibidem,  page  30. 

'The  fact  is,  he  was  acting  in  violation  of  his  orders  in  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance,  this  expedition  having  been  decided 
upon  in  place  of  Ratcliffe  and  Archer  going  to  England  for  supplies. 
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chan-ca-nough,  to  Powhatan,  wlio  was  then  at  1607 
Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  on  the  York  River. 

The  change  of  the  Indians'  attitude  from 
trading  peacefully  with  the  English,  to  shooting 
them  full  of  arrow's,  was  due  no  doubt  to  the 
entrance  on  the  scene  of  the  fierce  old  0-pe-chan- 
ca-nough. 

All  of  which  forms  the  most  widely  known 
story  about  the  founding  of  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Smith's  Journey  up  the  Chickaho.miny  and 

HIS  Captivity  With  the  Indians 

December  10th,  1607 


WE  will  let  Captain  Smith  tell  the  story  in  1607 
his  own  words: 

"Forty  niiles  I  passed  up  the  river,  whicli 
for  the  most  part,  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  three  fathoms  and  a  half  deep;  exceeding 
ooz>',  many  great,  low  marshes,  and  many  high 
lands,  especially  about  the  midst.'  at  a  place 
called  Moy-so-nec,=  a  peninsular  of  four  miles' 
circuit,  betwixt  two  rivers,'  joined  to  the  main 
by  a  neck  of  forty  or  fifty  yards, <  and  forty  or 
fifty  yards  from  the  liigh  water  mark.^  On  both 
sides,  in  the  xevy  neck  of  the  niain,«  are  high  hills 
and  dales,  yet  much  inhabited,  the  isle  declining 
in  a  plain,'  fertile  corn  field;  the  lower  end,  a  low 
marsh. 

''More  plenty  of  swans,  cranes,  geese,  ducks, 
and  mallards,  and  di\ers  sorts  of  fowls,  none 
would  desire.  More  plain,"  fertile,  planted 
ground,  in  such  great  proportions  as  there,  I 
had  not  seen:«  of  a  light,  black,  sandy  mould; 
the  cliffs  commonly  red,  white  and  yellow 
colored  sand;  and  under,  red  and  white  clay. 
Fish  great  plenty;  and  people  abundance,  the 
most  of  their  inhabitants,' in  view  of  the  neck 
of  land,  where  a  better  seat  for  a  town  cannot 
be  desired. 

'That  is,  half  way  up  the  river. 

-On  the  map,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  New  Kent  County, 
about  twenty-eight  miles  up  the  river. 

'One  of  these  ''rivers"  is  only  a  very  small  creek. 

*In  width,  at  its  narrowest  point. 

*That  is,  the  town  was  that  far  from  the  high  water  mark. 

'Where  this  peninsula  joined  the  main  land. 

'Level. 

»Up  to  this  time  the  greatest  cultivated  area  they  had  seen 
was  at  Ke-cough-tan. 

'He  probaly  means  that  here  was  the  densest  Indian  population 
he  had  seen. 
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1607  "At  the  end  of  forty  miles  this  river  environeth 
many  low  lands,  at  each  high  water  drowned 
for  a  mile,'  where  it  uniteth  itself,  at  a  place 
called  Ap-po-cant,2  the  highest  town  inhabited. 

"Ten  miles  higher  I  discovered  with  the 
barge.  =  In  the  midway  a  great  tree  hindred  my 
passage,  which  I  cut  in  two.  Here  the  river 
became  narrower,  eight,  nine  or  ten  feet  at  a 
high  water,  and  six  or  seven  at  a  low;  the  stream 
exceeding  SAvift;  and  the  bottom,  hard  channel. 
The  ground,  most  part,  a  low,  plain,  sandy  soil. 

"This  occasioned  me  to  suppose  it  might  issue 
from  some  lake,  or  some  broad  ford;  for  it  could 
not  be  far  to  the  head.  But,  rather  than  I  would 
endanger  the  barge,  yet  to  have  been  able  to 
resolve  this  doubt,  and  to  discharge  the  im- 
putation of  malicious  tongues,  that  half  sus- 
pected I  durst  not,  for  so  long  delaying;  some 
of  the  company  as  desirous  as  myself,  we 
resoh'ed  to  hire  a  canoe,  and  return  with  the 
barge  to  Ap-po-cant,  there  to  lea\-e  the  barge 
secure,  and  put  ourselves  upon  the  adventure." 

We  must  here  interrupt  the  narrative. 

After  being  selected  by  lot  to  go  to  the  Town 
of  Powhatan,  near  the  Falls,  Smith  went  to 
Tap-a-han-ock ;  and  then,  possibly  pretended, 
Avhen  he  finally  left  Jamestown  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  going  up  the  James,  he  under- 
took instead  this  journey  up  the  Chickahominy. 

'That  is,  a  mile  of  the  low  lands  was  submerged  at  high  water. 
=0n  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  in   Hanover  County. 
'The  Shallop,  leaving  the  Discovery  behind,  as  the  water  was 
not  deep  enough  for  her. 
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The  delay  whicli  had  occurred  in  carrying  out  1607 
his  orders  made  people  say  that  he  was  afraid 
to  go  to  the  Falls.  He  desired,  as  he  here 
states  in  effect,  to  prove  his  courage  by  explor- 
ing the  Chickahominy  to  its  source;  a  different 
ser\ice  ho\\e\er  from  that  for  ^^•hich  he  had 
been  selected. 

It  would  seem  that  this  was  clearly  in  viola- 
tion of  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  and 
this  fact  is  no  doubt  the  e.xplanation  of  the 
extremely  severe  treatment  he  met  with  when 
he  finally  returned  to  Jamestown. 

He  \\'as  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  two 
of  his  men,  which  the  authorities  no  doubt 
claimed  would  not  have  happened  if  Smith  had 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  gone  up  the  James, 
instead  of  up  the  Chickahominy. 

Acting  in  violation  of  orders,  he  was  court- 
martialed,  and  held  responsible  for  what  fol- 
lowed. 

We  now  resume  Smith's  account. 

"The  country  only  a  vast  and  wUd  wilderness, 
and  but  only  that  town.  Within  three  or  four 
miles  we  hired  a  canoe,  and  two  Indians  to 
row  us,  the  next  day,  a  fowling.  Having  made 
such  provision  for  the  barge  as  was  needful,  I 
left  her  there  to  ride,  with  express  charge  not 
any  to  go  ashore  till  my  return. 

"Though  some  wise  men  may  condemn  this 
too  bold  attempt  of  too  much  indiscretion,  yet 
if   they    well    consider    the    friendship    of   the 
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1607  Indians  in  conducting  me;  the  desolateness  of 
the  country;  the  probability  of  some  lack;  and 
the  malicious  judges  of  my  actions  at  home;'  as 
also  to  have  some  matters  of  worth,  to  encourage 
our  adventurers  in  England,  might  well  have 
caused  any  honest  mind  to  have  done  the  like, 
as  well  for  his  own  discharge,  ^^  as  for  the  pubUc 
good. 

"Having  two  Indians  for  my  guide,  and  two 
of  our  own  company,  I  set  forward,  leaving  seven 
in  the  barge.'  Having  discovered  twenty  miles 
further  in  this  desert,  the  river  still  kept  his 
depth  and  breadth,  but  much  more  cumbered 
with  trees.  Here  we  went  ashore,  being  some 
twelve  miles  higher  than  the  barge  had  been, 
to  refresh  ourselves,  during  the  boiling  of  our 
vituals.  One  of  the  Indians  I  took  with  me, 
to  see  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  cross  the 
boughs^  of  the  river;  the  other  Indian  I  left 
with  Mr.  Robinson  and  Thomas  Emry,  with 
their  matches  lit,=  and  order  to  discharge  a 
piece,  for  my  retreat,  at  the  first  sight  of  any 
Indian.  But,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I 
heard  a  loud  cry,  and  a  hallooing  of  Indians,  but 
no  warning  pieces. 

•This  statement  of  Smith  himself  shows  how  he  was  regarded 
by  a  part  of  the  company  at  Jamestown.  He  was  never  more  than 
the  leader  of  a  faction.  The  majority  of  the  company,  the  loyal 
party,  those  who  finally  established  Virginia,  did  not  follow  him, 
nor  endorse  him. 

-From  the  imputation  of  timidity. 

^This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  them.  Smith  failing  to  come  bacli, 
they  returned  to  Jamestown. 

■■Bendings  or  curves  of  the  river.  The  meaning  probably  is, 
to  have  the  Indian  carry  the  canoe  over  the  land  where  these 
bendings  occurred;  portages  such  places  are  called. 

*These  guns  were  matchlocks,  ready  thus  to  be  fired. 
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"Supposing  them  surprised,  and  that  the  1607 
Indians  had  betrayed  us,  presently  I  seized 
him=  and  bound  his  arm  fast  to  my  hand  in'  a 
garter,  with  my  pistol  ready  bent  to  be  revenged 
on  him.  He  advised  me  to  fly,<  and  seemed 
ignorant  of  what  was  done.  But  as  we  went, 
discoursing,  I  was  struck  with  an  arrow  on  the 
right  thigh,  but  without  harm. 

"Upon  this  occasion,  I  espied  two  Indians 
drawing  their  bows,  which  I  prevented  in  dis- 
charging a  French  pistol. 

"By  that  I  had  charged ^  again,  three  or  four 
more  did  the  like,  for  the  first  fell  down  and 
fled.  At  my  discharge,  they  did  the  like.  My 
hind=  I  made  my  barricado,*  who  offered  not  to 
strive.  Twenty  or  thirty  arrows  were  shot  at 
me,  but  short.'  Three  or  four  times  I  had 
discharged  my  pistol*  ere  the  King  of  Pa-mun- 
key,  called  0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  with  two  hun- 
dred men  environed  me,  each  drawing  their 
bow;  which  done,  they  laid  them  upon  the 
ground,  yet  without  shot. 

"My  hind  treated  betwixt  them  and  me  of 
conditions  of  peace.     He  discovered'  me  to  be 

'That  is,  at  once. 

-The  Indian  he  had  who  served  him  as  a  guide. 

^By  means  of.  Captain  Smith  was  certainly  a  wonderful  man 
to  be  able  with  one  hand  to  bind  with  a  garter  a  live  Indian 
warrior  firmly  to  his  other  hand.  No  wonder  he  admired  him- 
self. 

'Back  to  the  canoe,  where  the  two  white  men  and  the  other 
Indian  had  been  left  preparing  their  meal. 

^Loaded.     ,\11  this,  though  he  had  only  one  free  hand! 

'That  is,  Smith  used  him  as  a  shield. 
■    'Fell  short. 

*How  could  Smith  load  a  pistol  w'ith  one  hand  bound  fast  to  the 
Indian's  arm,  holding  him  in  front  of  him  as  a  barricade? 

■^Told  the  Indians  that  Smith  was  the  Captain  of  the  expedition. 
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1607  the  Captain.  My  request  was,  to  retire  to  the 
boat.'  They  demanded  my  arms.  The  rest 
thej'  said  were  slain,  only  me  they  would  reserve. 
The  Indian^  importuned  me  not  to  shoot. 

"In  retiring,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  low 
quagmire,  and  minding  them  more  than  my 
steps,  I  stept  fast  into  the  quagmire,  and  also 
the  Indian,  in  drawing  me  forth.  Thus  sur- 
prised, I  resolved  to  try  their  mercies.  My 
arms  I  cast  from  me,  tiU  which  none  durst 
approach  me.= 

"Being  seized  on  me,  they  drew  me  out,  and 
led  me  to  the  King. 

"I  presented  him  with  a  compass-dial,  de- 
scribing, by  my  best  means,  the  use  thereof; 
whereat  he  so  amazedly  admired,  as  he  suf- 
fered me  to  proceed  in  a  discourse  of  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth,  the  course  of  the  sun,  moon, 
stars  and  planets.^ 

"With  kind  speeches,  and  bread,  he  requited^ 
me,  conducting  me  where  the  canoe  lay,  and 
John  Robinson  slain,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
arrows  in  him.  Emry  I  saw  not.'  I  perceived' 
by  the  abundance  of  fires  all  over  the  woods. 

'The  canoe,  not  the  barge. 

-The  Ind'an  he  had  who  served  him  as  a  guide. 

'Wll  that  request  for  permission  to  retire  to  the  boat,  and  their 
demand  for  Smith's  arms  must  then  have  been  carried  on  at  a 
distance,  Smith  meanwhile  retiring  from  them.  But  he  has  just 
said  they  had  environed  him. 

'How  could  Smith  discourse  on  these  abstruse  subjects  to  these 
savages,  when  they  were  hampered  in  dealing  with  them,  even 
about  so  simple  a  matter  as  biiving  corn,  because  neither  side  under- 
stood the  language  of  the  other? 

^That  is,  paid  Smith  for  the  compass  and  for  his  learned  dis- 
course about  the  stars  and  planets! 

"The  Indians  took  him  away  prol)ably  to  torture  to  death,  as 
they  later  did  to  Himiphrey  Blunt. 

'This  was  in  the  shortest  days  of  winter,  December  10th,  or 
really  20th,  according  to  the  present  style.  We  must  imderstand 
it  was  now  dark.  Smith  means  he  saw  by  the  light  of  fires  as  they 
marched  through  the  forest. 
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"At  eacli  phice  I  expected  when  they  would  1607 
execute  me,  >et  the>-  used  me  with  what  kind- 
ness they  could. 

"Approaching  their  town,'  which  was  within 
sLx  miles  \\here  I  was  taken,  onh'  made  as 
arbors  and  covered  with  mats,=  which  they 
remove  as  occasion  reciuires.  All  the  women 
and  children,  being  advertised^  of  the  accident,' 
came  forth  to  meet  them,  the  King  well  guarded 
with  twenty  bowmen,  five  flank  and  rear,»  and 
each  flank  before  him  a  sword  and  a  piece,"  and 
after  him  the  like;  then  a  bowman;  then  I,  on 
each  hand  a  bowman;'  the  rest  in  file,*  in  the 
rear,  which  rear  led  forth  amongst  the  trees  in 
a  bishion,'  each  his  bow  and  a  handful  of 
arrows,  a  quiver  at  his  back,  grimly  painted. 
On  each  flank,  a  sargeant;  the  one  running 
always  towards  the  front,  the  other  towards 
the  rear,  each  a  true  pace,  and  in  exceeding  good 
order. 

"This  being  a  good  time  continued,  they  cast 
themselves  in  a  ring  with  a  dance;  and  so'»each 
man  departed  to  his  lodging;  the  Captain  con- 
ducting   me    to    his    lodging.     A    quarter    of 

'.\s  shown  by  a  statement  further  on,  this  town  was  Ras-a-wrack. 
It  was  on  the  James,  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  Goochland 
County. 

-He  refers  to  the  construction  of  the  houses  in  the  town. 

'Notified. 

'Occurrence,  that  is,  the  capture  of  an  Englishman. 

*Five  on  each  side,  ten  in  front  and  ten  behind, 

'Bearing  a  sword  and  a  "piece",  which  would  seem  to  mean  a 
gun.  gotten  from  the  English,  of  course.  But  this  sounds  very 
strange. 

•Then  .Smith  with  an  Indian  warrior  (bowman)  on  each  side,  to 
guard  him. 

^Single,  "Indian"  file. 

'A  militarv  term  not  understood  bv  the  present  writer. 
"Then. 
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1607  venison,  and  some  ten  pound  of  bread,  I  had  for 
supper.  What  I  left  was  reserved  for  me,  and 
sent  with  me  to  my  lodging.  Each  morning 
three  women  presented  me  three  great  plattei'S 
of  fine  bread.  More  venison  than  ten  men  could 
devour  I  had.  My  gown,  points'  and  garters, 
my  compass  and  a  tablet  they  gave  me  again. 
Though  eight  ordinarily  guarded  me,  I  wanted 
not  what  they  covild  de^ise  to  content  me,  and 
still  our  longer  acquaintance  increased  our 
better  affection.  = 

"Much  they  threatened  to  assault  our  Fort, 
as  they  were  solicited  by  the  King  of  Pas-pa- 
hegh ;  who  showed  at  our  Fort  great  signs  of 
sorrow  for  this  mischance.' 

"The  King^  took  great  delight  in  understand- 
ing the  mariner  of  our  ships,  and  sailing  the 
seas,  the  earth  and  skies,  and  of  our  God. 
What  he  knew  of  the  dominions  he  spared  not 
to  acquaint  me  with,  as  of  certain  men  clothed, 
at  a  place  called  0-can-a-ho-nan,'  clothed  like 
me;  the  course  of  our  river;  and  that  within 
four  or  five  days'  journey  of  the  falls,  was  a 
great  turning  of  salt  water.' 

'Lace  with  iron  tags  at  the  end,  used  to  fasten  clothes  together, 
before  the  use  of  buttons  came  into  vogue,  as  we  still  use  shoe- 
strings. 

'The  two  parties  must  have  loved  each  other  amazingly,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  next  sentence  that  the  Indians  threatened  to  as- 
sault Jamestown. 

'What  crocodile  tears  these  must  have  been! 

■"It  is  uncertain  whether  he  refers  to  the  King  of  Ras-a-wrack, 
or  to  0-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

^A  town  believed  to  have  existed  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Neuse  River,  in  North  Carolina,  where  some  of  the  Roanoke 
Island  Colony  are  supposed  to  have  survived. 

'He  probably  means  a  whirlpool. 
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"I  desired  he  would  send  a  messenger  to  ^^^^' 
Pas-pa-hegh,>  with  a  letter  I  would  wTite,  by 
which  they  should  understand,  how  kindly  they 
used  me,  and  that  I  was  well,  lest  they  shovdd 
revenge  my  death.  =  This  he  granted,  and  sent 
three  men,  in  such  weather,  as,  in  reason,  were 
impossible  by  any,  naked,  to  be  endured.' 

"Their  cruel  minds  towards  the  Fort  I  had 
diverted, <  in  describing  the  ordnance*  and  the 
mines  in  the  fields, «  as  also  the  revenge  Captain 
Newi^ort  would  take  of  them  at  his  return. 
Their  intent.  I  incerted  the  Fort,  the  people  of 
0-can-a-ho-nan  and  the  back  sea.'  This  report 
the>'  after*  found  divers  Indians  that  confirmed." 

Although  also  mentioned  in  the  True  Rela- 
tion,' the  fuller  account  of  the  conjuration  held 
about  Smith  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  the 
house  of  0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  to  which  he  was 
soon  taken,  is  found  in  the  General  History. 
He  says: 

"Not  long  after,  early  in  a  morning,  a  great 
fire  was  made  in  a  long  house,  and  a  mat 
spread  on  the  one  side,  as  on  the  other;  on  the 

'That  is,  to  Jamestown,  in  the  Pas-pa-hegh  Country. 

-Kill  some  of  the  Indians  in  revenge  for  the  supposed  death  of 
Smith. 

'The  weather  was  so  cold  that  it  seemed  the  poorly  clad  Indians 
must  freeze  to  death.  This  was  probably  the  beginning  of  the 
great  freeze  which  occurred  that  winter. 

'Turned  aside,  dissuading  them  from  attacking  Jamestown. 

"■The  cannon  mounted  at  the  corners  of  the  fort. 

'Ready  to  be  exploded,  so  as  to  blow  up  any  enemy  who  might 
attack  them. 

•That  is,  notified  those  at  Jamestown  of  the  desire  of  the  Indians 
to  attack  them,  and  told  them  about  the  .survivors  at  0-can-a-ho- 
nan  and  the  back  sea. 

'.\fterwards. 

'Pages  41-42. 
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1607  one  they  caused  him  to  sit,  and  all  the  guard 
went  out  of  the  house.  And  presently  came 
skipping  in  a  great  grim  fellow,  all  painted  over 
with  coal,  mingled  with  oil;  and  many  snakes 
and  weasels'  skins  stuffed  with  moss,  and  all 
their  tails  tied  together,  so  as  they  met  on  the 
crown  of  his  head  in  a  tassel.  And  around  about 
the  tassel  was  as  a  coronet  of  feathers,  the 
skins  hanging  round  about  his  head,  back  and 
shoulders,  and,  in  a  manner,  covered  his  face; 
with  a  hellish  voice,  and  a  rattle  in  his  hand.i 

"With  most  strange  gestures  and  passions  he 
began  his  invocation,  and  environed  the  fire 
with  a  circle  of  meal;  which  done,  three  more 
such  devils  came  rushing  in,  with  the  like  antic 
tricks,  painted  half  black, half  red;  but  all  their 
eyes  were  painted  white,  and  some  red  strokes, 
like  moustaches,  along  their  cheeks. 

"Round  about  him  those  fiends  danced  a 
pretty  while.  And  then  came  in  three  more,  as 
ugly  as  the  rest,  with  red  eyes,  and  white  strokes 
over  their  black  faces.  At  last  they  all  sat  down 
right  against  him,=  three  of  them  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  chief  priest,  and  three  on  the  other. 

"Then  all  with  their  rattles  began  a  song; 
which  ended,  the  chief  priest  laid  down  five 
wheat  corns.  Then,  straining  his  arms  and 
hands  with  such  violence  that  he  sweat,  and  his 
veines  swelled,  he  began  a  short  oration.  At 
the  conclusion  they  all  gave  a  short  groan,  and 

'This  was  the  official  costume  of  the  conjurer,  or  priest. 
-This  was,  opposite  to. 
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then  laid  down  three  grains  more.     After  that,  1607 
began    their    song    again;    and    then    another 
oration,   ever  laying  down  so  many  corns  as 
before,  till  they  had  twice  encircled  the  fire. 

"That  done,  they  took  a  bunch  of  little  sticks, 
pre[)ared  for  that  purpose,  continuing  still  their 
devotion.  And,  at  the  end  of  every  song  and 
oration,  they  laid  down  a  stick  betwixt  the 
divisions  of  corn.  Till  night,  neither  he  nor 
the\'  did  either  eat  or  drink;  and  then  they 
feasted  merrih'  with  the  best  provisions  they 
could  make. 

"Three  days  they  used  this  ceremony;  the 
meaning  whereof,  they  told  him,  was,  to  know 
if  he  intended  them  well  or  no.  The  circle  of 
meal  signified  their  country.  The  circles  of 
corn  the  bounds  of  the  sea;  and  the  sticks,  his 
country. 

"They  imagined  the  world  to  be  flat  and 
round,  like  a  trencher,-  and  they  in  the  midst. 

"After  this,  they  brought  him  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder, which  they  carefully  preserved  till  the 
next  spring,  to  plant,  as  the\-  did  their  corn; 
because  they  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  seed. 

"0-pit-cha-pan,-  the  King's  brother,  invited 
him  to  his  house,  where,  with  as  many  platters 
of  bread,  fowl  and  \\ild  beasts  as  did  environ 
him,  he  bid  him  welcome.  But  not  any  of  them 
would  eat  a  bit  with  him,  but  put  up  all  the 
remainder  in  baskets. 

'A  wooden  plate  for  the  table  or  kitchen. 

^Also  a  brother  of  Powhatan,  and  who  succeeded  him. 
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1607  "At  his  return  to  0-pe-chan-ca-nough's,  all 
the  King's  women  and  their  children  flocked 
about  him  for  their  parts,  as  a  due  by  custom, 
to  be  merry  with  such  fragments."' 

We  return  now  to  the  account  in  the  True 
Relation : 

"The  next  day  after  my  letter, -came  a  savage 
to  my  lodging,  with  his  sword,  to  ha^'e  slain 
me;  but,  being, by  my  guard, intercepted.  With  a 
bow  and  arrow  he  offered  to  \va.ve  effected  his 
purpose.  The  cause  I  knew  not,  till  the  King,' 
understanding  thereof,  came  and  told  me  of  a 
man  a  dying,  wounded  with  my  pistol.  He  told 
me  also  of  another  I  had  slain,  yet  the  most 
concealed  they  had  any  hurt.  This  was  the 
father  of  him  I  had  slain,  whose  fury  to  prevent, 
the  King'  presently  conducted  me  to  another 
Kingdom,  upon  the  top  of  the  next  northerly 
river,  called  Yough-ta-nan." 

"Having  feasted  me,  he  further  led  me  to 
another  branch  of  the  river,  called  Mat-ta-pa- 
ment.^  To  two  other  hunting-towns  they  led 
me,  and  to  each  of  these  countries,  a  house  of 
the  great  Emperor  of  Powhatan,  whom,  as  yet, 
I  supposed  to  be  at  the  Falls.  To  him  I  told 
him  I  must  go,  and  so  return  to  Pas-pa-hegh." 

'Sniith'.'s  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  1,  page  157  &  seq.,  Richmond 
Edition,  1819;  same  as  The  General  History:  4  Purchas,  pages 
1707-1709;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  [ip.  470-471. 

-Which  he  sent  warning  Jamestown. 

'0-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

■•The  Pamvinkey. 

*The  Mattapony. 

*That  is  to  Jamestown,  in  the  Pas-pa-hegh  country. 
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"After  this  four  or  five  days'  march,  we  re-  1607 
turned  to  Ras-a- wrack, »  the  first  town  they 
brought  me  to;  where,  binding  the  mats  in 
bundles,  they  marched  two  days'  joiu'ney,  and 
crossed  the  river  of  Yough-ta-nan,=  where  it 
was  as  broad  as  Thames.  So,  conducting  me 
to  a  place  called  Men-ap-u-cmit,un  Pamunkey, 
where  the  King  inhabited. 

"The  next  day,  another  King  of  that  nation, 
called  Kec-a-tough,*  having  recei^'ed  some  kind- 
ness of  me  at  the  Fort,  kindly  invited  me  to 
feast  at  his  house.  The  people  from  all  places 
flocked  to  see  me,  each  showing  (striving?)  to 
content  me. 

"By  this"  the  great  King*  hath  four  or  five 
houses,  each  containing  fourscore  or  an  hundred 
feet  in  length,  pleasantly  seated  upon  an  high 
sandy  hill;  from  whence  you  may  see,  westerly,  a 
goodlj',  low  country,  the  ri\'er  before  the  \\hich' 
his  crooked  course  causeth  many  great  marshes,* 
of  exceeding  good  ground. 

"An  hundred  houses,'  and  many  large  plains, 
are  here  together  inhabited.  More  abundance  of 
fish  and  fowl,  and  a  pleasanter  seat,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

'This  was  on  the  James,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Goochland 
County. 

-In  a  straight  line  Ras-a-wrack  was  twenty-one  miles  from  the 
Pamunkey. 

'On  the  Pamunkey,  near  Sweet  Hall,  in  King  William  County. 

*A  brother  of  Powhatan,  one  of  those  called  the  Triumviri  of 
that  county.  He  was  Powhatan's  youngest  lirother.  The  name 
was  sometimes  spelt  Kat-a-tough. 

^River,  understood. 

'Powhatan. 

'The  Pamunkey,  near  its  confluence  with  the  York. 

'Meadows. 

'This  is  the  largest  number  of  houses  mentioned  in  any  one  town. 


/ 
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1607  "The  King/  with  forty  bowmen  to  guard  me, 
entreated  me  to  discharge  my  pistol;  which  they 
there  presented  me  with  a  mark,  at  six  score,  =  to 
strike  therewith.  But,  to  spoil  the  practice,  I 
broke  the  cock.  Whereat  they  were  much  dis- 
contented, though  a  chance  supposed." 

Smith  now  begins  the  journey  which  ended  in 
seeing  Powhatan,   at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co. 

"From  hence  this  kind  King'  conducted  me 
to  a  place  called  Tap-a-han-ocke,*  a  Kingdom 
upon  another  river,  northward.'  The  cause  of 
this  was,  that,  the  year  before,  a  ship  had  been 
in  the  River  of  Pamunkey,^  who,  having  been 
kindly  entertained  by  Powhatan,  their  Emperor, 
they  returned  thence,  and  discovered  the  River 
of  Tap-a-han-ocke,'  where,  being  received  with 
like  kindness,  yet  he  slew  the  King,  and  took 
off  his  people,  and  they  supposed  I  were  he. 
But  the  people  reported  him  a  great  man  that 
■  was  Captain,'  and,  using  me  kindly,  the  next 
day  we  departed. 

"This  River  of  Tap-a-han-ock  seemeth,  in 
breadth,  not  much  less  than  that  we  dwell  upon.' 

'O-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

^Paces,  most  likely. 

'To  call  0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  English, 
a  "kind  king,"  sounds  strange  enough.  Just  read  the  story  of 
March  22nd,  1622.  But  of  course  Smith  could  not  know  about  that. 
^-^fThis  name  is  still  preserved  in  Tappahannock.  On  the  ancient 
map  it  is  put  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  instead  of 
the  south. 

'The  Rappahannock. 

'The  York. 

'The  Rappahannock. 

'The  reference  here  is  clearly  to  the  settlement  of  Menedez,  in 
1570,  but  the  date  alleged  here  is  wholly  wrong,  unless  there  were 
some  other  Spanish  settlement  there  which  our  histories  do  not 
record.  Smith  was  cleared  by  being  smaller  in  statute  than  the 
Captain  referred  to. 

'The  James. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  River  is  a  country  called  1607 
Cut-tat-a-wo-men.'     Upwards     is    Mor-raugli- 
ta-cund,"-  Tap-a-han-ock/  Ap-pa-mat-uck/  and 
Nan-taugs-ta-cum,'  at    Top-man-a-hocks,^    the 
head  issuing  fi'om  many  mountains.' 

"The  next  night,  I  lodged  at  a  hunting-town 
of  Powhatan's,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at 
Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,«  upon  the  rivei-  of  Pam- 
unkey,   where     the    great    King'    is     resident. 

"By  the  way  we  passed  by  the  top  of  another 
little  river,  which  is  betwixt  the  two,  called 
Pi-an-ka-tank.'°  The  most  of  this  country, 
though  desert,"  yet  exceeding  fertile;  good 
timber;  most  hills  and  in  dales,  in  each  valley  a 
crystal  spring. 

"Aj-riving  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  their  Em- 
peror proudl\-  l}ing  upon  a  bedstead  a  foot 
high,  upon  ten  or  twelve  mats,  richly  hung 
with  many  chains  of  great  pearls  about  his 
neck,  and  covered  with  a  great  covering  of  rah- 
augh-cums.'=  At  his  head  sat  a  woman,  at  his 
feet  another.  On  each  side,  sitting  upon  a  mat 
upon  the  ground,  were  ranged  his  chief  men 

'This  was  on  the  north  side,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock with  Chesapealce  Bay. 

-Probably  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  dividing  Richmond 
and  Lancaster  Counties. 

'Near  Wellford,  in  Richmond  County. 

■•Not  oivthe  map. 

*On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  tlieupper  part  of  Essex  County. 

'This  is  not  on  the  map. 

■The  Bhie  Ridge. 

"Portan  Bay. 

'Powhatan. 

'  "This  name  is  still  retained. 

'  'He  means  an  unbroken  forest. 

'  -Raccoon  skins. 


y 
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1607  on  each  side  the  fire,  ten  in  a  rank;  and  behind 
them  as  many  young  women,  each  a  great 
chain  of  white  beads  over  their  shoulders,  their 
heads  painted  in  red  and  white;  svich  a  grave  and 
majestical  countenance  as  drove  me  into  admir- 
ation to  see  such  state  in  a  naked  savage. 

"He  kindly  welcomed  me  with  good  words, 
and  great  platters  of  sundry  victuals,  assuring 
me  his  friendship,  and  my  liberty  within  four 
days.  He  much  delighted  in  0-pe-chan-ca- 
nough's  relation  of  what  I  had  described  to 
Jiim,  and  oft  examined  me  upon  the  same.' 

"He  asked  me  the  cause  of  our  coming." 

iSmith  carefully  concealed  the  fact  that  they 
had  come  to  take  i^ossession  of  the  country. 
He  said: 

"I  told  him,  being  in  fight  with  the  Spaniards, 
our  enemy,  being  overpowered,  near  put  to 
reti'eat,  and,  by  extreme  weather,  put  to  this 
shore;  where,  landing  at  Chesapeak,  the  people 
shot  us;  but  at  Ke-cough-tan  they  kindly  used 
us.  We,  by  signs,  demanded  fresh  water.  They 
described  us  up  the  ri^'er  was  all  fresh  water. 
At  Pas-pa-hegh  also  they  kindly  used  us.  Our 
pinnace  being  leaky,  we  were  enforced  to  stay 
to  mend  her,  till  Captain  Newport,  my  father, 
came  to  conduct  us  away. 

"He  demanded  why  we  went  further  with  our 
boat.= 

'How  could  Smith  understand  these  two  Indians  when  they 
talked  to  each  other?  The  dialects  of  the  tribes  and  towns  was 
so  varied  that  even  the  Indians  of  different  towns  could  hardly 
understand  each  other.  ,     t^  ,, 

^He  refers  to  Newport's  voyage  up  the  James,  to  the  tails. 
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"I  told  him  in  that,  I  would  have  occasion  1607 
to  talk  of  the  back  sea;  that  on  the  other  side 
the  main,  where  was  salt  water,  my  father'  had 
a  child  slain,  which  we  supposed   Mon-a-can,^ 
his  enemy;  whose  death  we  intended  to  revenge. 

"After  good  deliberation,  he  began  to  de- 
scribe me  the  countries  beyond  the  Falls,  with 
many  of  the  rest ;  confirming  what  not  only 
0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  and  an  Indian  which  had 
been  prisoner  to  Powlmtan,  had  before  told  me. 
But  some  called  it  five  days,  some  six,  some 
eight,  where  the  said  water  dashed  amongst 
many  stones  and  rocks  each  storm,  which  caused 
oft  times  the  head  of  the  river  to  be  brackish. 

"At-quan-a-chuck^  he  described  to  be  the 
people  that  had  slain  my  brother,*  whose  death 
he  would  revenge. 

"He  described  also  upon  the  same  sea,^  a  • 
mighty  nation  called  Po-cough-tro-nack,«  a 
fierce  nation  that  did  eat  men,  and  warred  with 
the  people  of  Moy-a-on-cer,  and  Po-to-macs, 
nations  upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  Bay, 
under  his  territories,  where,  the  year  before,  they 
had  slain  an  hundred.  He  signified  their  crowns 
were  shaven,  long  hair  in  the  neck,  tied  on  a 
knot;  swords  like  poUaxes.' 

'He  refers  to  Captain  Newport. 

-The  nation  which  lived  on  the  James  above  the  Falls,  the  al- 
leged slaj'er  of  this  imaginary  child. 

'A  tribe  which  lived  in  Delaware. 

'Smith  called  Newport  his  father.  Therefore  this  imaginary 
slain  child  of  Newport  was  Smith's  brother. 

'He  refers  probably  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

^Strachey  calls  them  the  Bo-coo-taw-wan-auks.  History  of 
Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  27. 

'Battle-axes. 
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1607  "Beyond  them,  he  described  people  with  short 
coats,  and  sleeves  to  the  elbows,  that  passed 
that  way  in  ships  like  ours.  Many  kingdoms  he 
described  me  to  the  head  of  the  Bay,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  mighty  river,  issuing  from 
mighty  mountains  betwixt  the  two  seas.  The 
people  clothed  at  0-can-a-ho-nan  he  also  con- 
firmed;' and  the  southerly  countries  also,  as 
the  rest  that  reported  us  to  be  within  a  day 
and  a  half  of  Man-go-ge*,^  two  days  of  Chaw-a- 
nook,^  six  from  Ro-an-oke,"  to  the  south  part 
of  the  back  sea.'  He  described  a  country  called 
A-no-ne,«  where  they  have  abundance  of  brass, 
and  houses  walled  as  ours. 

"I  requited  his  discourse,  seeing  what  pride 
he  had  in  his  great  and  spacious  dominions, 
seeing  that  all  he  knew  were  under  his  terri- 
tories. 

"In  describing  to  him  the  territories  of 
Europe,  which  were  subject  to  our  great  King,- 
whose  subject  I  was,  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  his  ships.  I  gave  him  to  understand  the 
noise  of  trumpets,  and  terrible  manner  of 
fighting  there  under  Captain  Newport,  my 
father,    whom   I   entitled   the   Mew-o-ra-mes,« 

'Verified  the  account  of  there  being  men  clothed  at  that  town. 

-Probably  the  chief  town  of  the  Man-go-ags;  near,  or  on.  the 
Virginia  and  Carolina  line. 

'The  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chowan  River. 

•"On  Roanoke  Island. 

^Pamlico  Sound. 

^This  is  the  only  reference  we  know  of  to  this  country.  He  might 
have  meant  Mexico. 

'James  I. 

"This  is  evidently  a  typographical  error  for  wer-o-ance.  Smith 
told  Powhatan  that  Newport  was  the  wer-o-ance,  or  king,  of  all 
the  waters. 
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which  they  call  king,  of  all  the  waters.     At  his  1607 
greatness  he  admired,  and  not  a  little  feared. 

"He  desired  me  to  forsake  Pas-pa-hegh,  and 
to  live  with  him  upon  his  river.'  A  country 
called  Cap-a-ho-wa-sick=  he  promised  to  give 
me;  corn,  venison,  or  what  I  wanted  to  feed  us. 
Hatchets  and  copper  we  should  make  liim;  and 
none  should  disturb  us. 

"This  request  I  promised  to  perform.'  And 
thus,  having  with  all  the  kindness  he  could 
devise  sought  to  content  me,  he  sent  me  home 
with  four  men,  one  that  usually  carried  my 
gown  and  knapsack  after  me,  two  other  loaded 
with  bread,  and  one  to  accompany  me."* 

In  describing  the  journey  back  to  Jamestown. 
Smith  says,  a  little  further  on,  in  this  Relation : 

"From  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co  is  but  twelve  miles, 
yet  the  Indians  trifled  away  that  day,  and 
would  not  go  to  our  Fort  by  any  persuasions; 
but  in  certain  old  hunting-houses  of  Pas-pa- 
hegh  we  lodged  aU  night. 

"The  next  morning,  ere  sunrise,  w'e  set  for- 
ward to  our  Fort,  where  we  arri\-ed  within  an 
hour."* 

'The  York. 

-On  the  north  side  of  the  York,  a  few  miles  above  Gloucester 
Point. 

^That  is,  Smith  promised  Powhatan  that  he  would  leave  James- 
town, and  eonie  and  live  on  the  York. 

■"Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  21-38. 

'True  Telation,  pp.  43-44. 
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16(j7       Such  is  Smith's  account  of  this  transaction 
in  the  True  Relation. 

Before  passing  to  another  account,  which  he 
wrote  of  it  many  years  later,  there  are  some 
features  of  this  narrati\'e  which  seem  to  deserve 
notice. 

The  assignment  of  the  duty  of  making  these 
voyages  was  sometimes  determined,  as  between 
the  company,  by  lot.'  The  lot  fell  to  Smith, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  he,  and  not  sorne 
other,  made  this  particular  journey.  We  learn 
also  from  him  that  his  actions  were  viewed  with 
suspicion  at  Jamestown.  = 

Some  features  of  the  story  strain  our  credulity 
a,  little — that  tying  by  Smith,  with  a  garter,  a 
live,  savage  Indian  by  his  arm  to  one  of  Smith's 
own  hands;  all  that  conversation  with  savages 
whose  language  he  did  not  know,  about  the 
course  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars;  and  that 
intentional  breaking  of  his  pistol,  which  he,  a 
prisoner,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  still  to 
keep  in  his  possession,  although  he  stated  that, 
at  the  time  of  his  capture,  he  cast  his  arms 
from  him. 

We  will  compare  some  of  the  statements  on 
this  same  subject  made  by  Smith  in  the  General 
History,  written  several  years  later. 

First  comes  the  statement  of  his  treatment  by 

'True  Relation,  page  17. 
-True  Relation,  page  24. 
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Powhatan,   which  is  inconsistent  with  the  ac-  1607 
count  in  the  True  Relation.     He  says: 

"At  hist  they  brought  him  to  Wer-o-wo-com- 
o-co,  where  was  Powhatan,  their  emperor.  Here 
more  than  two  hundred  of  those  grim  courtiers 
stood,  wondering  at  him  as  he  had  been  a 
monster;  till  Powhatan  and  his  train  had  put 
themselves  in  their  greatest  braveries.' 

"Before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead, 
he  sat,  covered  with  a  great  robe  made  of  ra- 
rou-cun-  skins,  and  all  the  tails  hanging  by. 
On  either  hand  did  sit  a  young  wench,  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years,  and  along  on  each  side  the 
house,  two  rows  of  men,  and  behind  them  as 
many  women,  with  all  their  heads  and  shoulders 
painted  red ;  many  of  their  heads  bedecked  with 
the  white  down  of  birds;  but  every  one  with 
something;  and  with  a  great  chain  of  white 
beads-^  about  their  necks. 

"At  his  entrance  before  the  King,  all  the 
people  gave  a  great  shout.  The  Queen  of  Ap- 
pa-ma-tuck  was  appointed  to  bring  him  water, 
to  wash  his  hands;  and  another  brought  him  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry 
them. 

"Having  feasted  him  after  their  best  barbar- 
ous manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was 
held;  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones 
were  brought  before  Powhatan.  Then,  as  many 
as   could  lay  hands  upon  him  dragged  him  to 

'Most  imposing  costumes. 

^Raccoon. 

'White  peak,  made  from  the  conch  shell. 
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1607  them,  and  thereon  laid  his  head;  and,  being 
read^'  with  the  clubs  to  beat  out  his  brains, 
Pocahontas,  the  King's  dearest  daughter,  when 
no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his  head  in  her 
arms,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him 
from  death. 

"Whereat  the  Emperor  was  contented  he 
should  live,  to  make  him  hatchets,  and  her 
bells,  beads  and  copper;  for  they  thought  him 
as  well  of  all  occupations  as  themselves.  For 
the  King  himself  will  make  his  own  robes, 
shoes,  bows,  arrows,  pots;  plant,  hunt,  or  do 
anything  so  well  as  the  rest."' 

"Two  days  after,  Powhatan,  having  dis- 
guised^ himself,  in  the  most  fearfulest  way  he 
could,  caused  Captain  Smith  to  be  brought  to 
a  great  house  in  the  woods;'  and  there,  upon  a 
mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after, 
from  behind  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was 
made  the  most  dolefuUest  noises  he  ever  heard. 

"Then  Powhatan,  more  like  a  devil  than  a 
man,  with  some  two  hundred  more,  as  black 
as  himself,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him  now 
they  were  friends,  and  presently  he  should  go 
to  Jamestown,  to  send  Mm  two  great  guns,  and 
a  grindstone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the 

•Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  p.  162,  Richmond  Edition,  1819. 
Also  in  the  Oxford  Tract,  4  Purchas,  page  1709;  Glasgow  Edition, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pages  467-472. 

^Dressed  himself  up. 

■'This  was  probably  one  of  their  temples. 
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country  of  Cap-a-ho-wa-sick,'  and  forever  esteem  1607 
him  as  his  son  Nan-ta-quaus. 

"So  to  Jamestown,  with  twehe=  guides,  Pow- 
hatan sent  him. 

"That  night,  they  quartered  in  the  woods;  he 
still  expecting,  as  he  had  tlone  all  this  long 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  every  hour,  to  be  put 
to  one  death  or  other,  for  all  his  feastings.  But 
Almighty  God,  by  His  divine  proxidence,  had 
mollified  the  hearts  of  those  stern  barbarbians 
with  compassion. 

"The  next  morning,  betimes,  they  came  to 
the  Fort,  where  Smith,  having  used  the  savages 
with  what  kindness  he  could,  he  showed  Raw- 
hunt,  Powhatan's  trusty  serxant,  two  demi- 
culverins^  and  a  millstone,  to  can-y  Powhatan.* 
They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavy.  But 
when  they  did  see  him  discharge  them,  being 
loaded  with  stones,  among  the  bows  of  a  great 
tree  loaded  with  icicles,  the  ice  and  branches 
came  to  tumble  down,  that  the  poor  savages 
I'an  aAva\'  half  dead  with  fear. 

"But,  at  last,  we  regained  some  conference 
with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toys;  and   sent 

'Xorth  siile  of  the  York,  7|  miles  west  of  Gloucester  Point.  We 
have  here  another  offer  to  .sell  land  to  the  English.  In  the  first 
account,  this  was  said  to  he  a  gift  that  Powhatan  promised  to 
make  of  C'a|>-a-ho-wa-sick.  Now,  it  is  a  i)roposed  sale  for  valuable 
consideration. 

-He  said  before  there  were  only  four,  and  specified  what  each 
of  them  did. 

'.\  cannon  with  a  bore  of  41  inches,  which  threw  a  shot  weighing 
9}  pounds.  This  was  part  of  the  price  charged  for  Chap-a-ho-wa- 
sick. 

'Who  can  believe  that  Smith  would  have  Ijeen  allowed  to  send 
the  cannon,  which  jiroterted  the  I-'ort,  to  Powhatan? 
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1607  to  Powhatan,  his  women  and  children,  such 
presents,  and  gave  them  in  general  full  con- 
tent."' 

Smith  here  impliedly  represents  himself,  upon 
his  return  to  Jamestown,  as  coming  back,  as  it 
were,  to  his  own  private  property,  in  full  control 
of  everything,  as  a  Lord  of  the  Manor  returning 
home.  The  public  property  is  at  his  sole  dis- 
posal. He  offers,  on  his  own  authority,  appar- 
ently, to  send  off  the  grindstone  and  the  demi- 
culverins  to  Powhatan;  has  an  amusing  time 
scaring  the  Indians,  by  firing  the  cannons  off  at 
the  icicle-laden  trees ;  and  finally  loads  them  up 
with  presents,  and  sends  them  off,  everybody 
happy. 

What  were  the  real  facts?  Smith  was  arrested 
that  very  day;  brought  to  trial  for  his  life;  con- 
demned to  death;  and  came  near  being  executed. 

In  Smith's  account  of  this  whole  transaction 
there  are  things  seemingly  at  variance  with 
what  we  know  about  the  Indians  of  that  period; 
and  some  others,  which  are  in  harmony  with  it. 

He  says  "two  great  stones  were  brought 
before  Powhatan",  on  which  they  prepared  to 
brain  him  with  their  clubs.  Now,  this  part  of 
the  world  is  peculiarly  free  of  stones.  There 
are  none  around  here  that  have  not  been 
brought    from    quite    a    distance.     Geologists 

'1  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  163;  4  Purchas,  p.  1709;  Glas- 
gow Edition,  Vol.  XVllI,  p.  472. 
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speak  of  the  remarkably  unlithified  condition  1(507 
of  the  earth  here.  So,  the  alleged  existence  in 
Gloucester  County  of  "great  stones"  is  in  itself 
peculiar,  though,  of  course,  their  transportation 
from  the  upper  country  was  rather  a  matter  of 
inconvenience,  than  any  impossibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  of  stones 
called  paw-co-rances,  altarstones,  which  stood 
by  their  temples,  and  by  their  houses,  and  marked 
places  where  important  things  happened,  and  so 
on.  One  of  these  was  of  solid  crystal  at  Ut-ta- 
mus-sack,  "upon  which,  in  their  greatest  solemni- 
ties, they  used  to  sacrifice".  It  was  so  heavy 
that,  when  they  moved,  they  could  not  carry 
it  away,  and  had  to  bury  it.» 

The  use  of  these  heavy  stones,  however,  may 
have  been  restricted  to  the  towns  nearer  the 
mountains  than  was  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co. 

The  stones  brought  for  the  execution  of 
Captain  Smith,  therefore,  may  have  been  "paw- 
co-rances,"  or  altar-stones,  and  so  in  harmony 
with  their  uses. 

But  \A'hy  were  tivo  large  stones  brought, 
where  only  one  man  was  to  be  executed?-  Was 
his  head  to  be  placed  between  the  stones,  as 
if  it  were  a  block,  in  preparation  for  a  beheading, 
such  as  they  in  England  were  accustomed  to? 

Again,  why  was  Smith  to  be  thus  summarily 
put  out  of  existence?  That  was  not  the  way 
the  Indians  did. 

•The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Forest  Primeval,  pp.  230,  253- 
254.  Ut-ta-mus-sack  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Reservation  of 
the  Pamunkey  Indians. 

^In  the  ill-drawn, and  generally  absurd, picture  of  this  event  pub- 
lished by  Smith  in  the  General  History,  he  is  represented  as  lying 
on  his  back,  with  his  head  on  one  large,  squareh'  cut  stone.  No 
second  stone  is  there.  Smith's  Historv  of  Virginia,  Richmond 
Ed.,  1819,  Vol.  1,  p.  113. 
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1607  They  tied  them  to  a  tree,  or  to  a  post,  and 
tortured  them  for  hours,  while  the  men,  women 
and  children  enjoyed  the  spectacle,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  performance.  It  was  their 
opportunity  for  a  fine  frolic.  To  knock  a  man 
in  the  head,  with  a  club,  and  kill  him  at  once, 
was  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  an  enjoyable 
entertainment. 

We  remember  hearing  of  no  other  prisoner 
whom  it  ^^'as  arranged  to  dispatch  in  this  dis- 
appointing manner.  It  ^\'Ould  be  as  bad  as  to 
have  announced  to  the  Roman  populace  that 
the  Christians  had  been  chloroformed,  instead 
of  seeing  them  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
arena. 

We  have  three  pictures  of  Pocahontas,  but 
to  insert  them  here,  or  at  any  other  place  in 
this  volume,  would  be  to  give  a  false  impression 
of  both  her  age  and  appearance,  at  this  time. 
They  were  taken  several  years  later,  when  she 
Avas  in  England,  and  are  all  in  different  costumes 
from  that  in  which  she,  as  a  young  Indian  girl, 
now  appeared.  They  belong  properly  to  the 
next  volume. 

A  question  is  raised  by  the  students  of  this 
period  as  to  the  alleged  rescue  of  Captain  Smith 
by  Pocahontas,  A\'hich  is  brought  out  by  the 
incompatible  statements  in  Smith's  two  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  by  the  silence  of  other  writers. 
The  whole  adverse  argument  is  stated  in  a  note 
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by  Charles  Deane,  in  editing  Wingfield's  Dis-  1607 
course.' 

In  favor  of  the  reahty  of  the  rescue,  we  ma>" 
say  that  the  fact  of  a  captive,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  who  was  about  to  be  killed,  being 
rescued  by  one  of  their  company,  by  hei'  in- 
terceding for  him,  is  an  incident  entireh'  in 
harmony  with  Indian  customs.  Francis  Park- 
man,  that  interesting  historian  and  great  auth- 
ority on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  habits  and 
customs,  had  this  to  say  in  his  work  entitled 
'"The  Jesuits  in  North  America." 

On  page  Ixvi,  he  says:  "Their  prisoners  of 
war,  when  they  had  burned  and  butchered  as 
many  of  them  as  would  ser\e  to  sate  their  own 
ii"e  and  that  of  their  women,  were  divided  man 
by  man,  woman  b\'  woman,  and  child  by  child, 
adopted  into  different  families  and  clans,  and 
thus  incorporated  into  the  nation." 

On  iiage  223,  in  speaking  of  what  hajiiJened 
to  some  Frenchmen  who  were  taken  cai3ti\"e, 
he  says:  "Couture,  though  he  had  incensed  the 
Indians  by  killing  one  of  their  warriors,  had 
gained  their  admiration  by  his  bravery,  and, 
after  torturing  him  most  savageh',  the\'  adopted 
him  into  one  of  their  families,  in  ]jlace  of  a 
dead  relative.  Thencefortli  he  was  comjjara- 
tively  .safe." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  certain 
capti\es,  on  page  309,  he  says:  "The  prisoners 
were  led  to  the  Mohawk  towns;  and  it  is  needless 

'.Archaeologia  Americana.  Vol.  4.  pp.  ".12  to  (16. 
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1607  to  repeat  the  monotonous  and  revolting  tale  of 
torture  and  death.  The  men,  as  usual,  were 
burned;  but  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children 
were  spared  in  order  to  strengthen  the  con- 
querors by  their  adoption — not  however,  until 
both,  but  especially  the  women,  had  been  made 
to  endure  the  extremes  of  suffering  and  indig- 
nity." 

In  other  places  he  tells  how  any  member  of 
the  tribe  would,  whenever  he  desired  it,  adopt 
a  capti\"e  who  was  about  to  be  killed,  claim 
him  as  his  own,  and  put  him  in  the  place  of 
some  dead  relative.  Some  such  proceedings 
may  have  taken  place  in  this  instance.  Poca- 
hontas, desiring  to  save  the  prisoner,  could 
fortify  her  petition  by  asserting  her  right  to 
adopt  him,  as  she  had,  no  doubt,  seen  others  do. 

Such  being  the  Indian  custom,  let  us  read 
in  the  light  of  it  the  following  statement,  made 
by  Captain  Smith,  in  the  letter  written  by  Mm 
to  Queen  Anne,  in  order  to  prepare  her  to  duly 
appreciate  Pocahontas,  Avho  was  soon  to  be 
presented  to  her. 

He  writes  thus: 

"So  it  is,  that  some  ten  years  ago,  being  in 
Virginia,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  power  of 
Po^^■hatan,  their  chief  King,  I  received  from  this 
great  sa\age  exceeding  great  courtesy,  especially 
from  his  son  Nan-ta-quaus,  and  his  sister, 
Pocahontas,  the  King's  most  dear  and  well- 
beloved  daughter,  being  but  a  child  of  twelve 
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or  thirteen  years  of  age;  whose  compassionate,  1607 
])itiful  lieart,  of  m\-  desperate  estate,  gave  me 
much  cause  to  i-esi:»ect  her,  I  being  the  first 
Christian  this  jjroud  King,  and  his  grim  attend- 
ants, e^•er  saw.  And  thus  enthraUed  at  their 
barbarous  power,  I  cannot  say  I  felt  the  least 
occasion  of  want  that  was  in  the  power  of  those 
m>-  mortal  foes  to  prevent,  notwithstanding  all 
their  mortal  threats. 

'"After  some  six  weeks'  fatting'-  amongst  those 
savage  courtiers,  at  the  miniite  of  my  execution 
she  hazarded  the  beating  out  of  her  own  brains, 
to  save  mine;  and  not  only  that,  but  so  pre- 
^'ailed  Avith  her  father,  that  I  was  safely  con- 
ducted to  Jamestown, "3  etc. 

There  is  nothing  impossible  about  this  main 
statement.  It  is  in  harmony  with  many  facts. 
No  one  doubts  that  Smith  was  captured  by  the 
Indians.  No  one  doubts  the  hostility  of  Pow- 
hatan to  the  settlers.  No  one  doubts  that 
Smith,  after  being  in  the  power  of  this  auto- 
cratic and  savage  enem}-,  did  come  back  alive 
to  Jamestown.     No  one  doubts  that  Pocahontas 

'Smith  left  Jamestown  on  December  10th,  and  returned  January 
8th.     He  was  therefore  gone  four  weeks  and  one  day. 

-The  implication  of  course  is  that  they  were  fattening  him  in 
order  to  eat  him,  after  they  had  killed  him.  This  is  a  libel  on 
those  Indians.  Fierce  barbarians  as  they  were,  yet  they  were  not 
cannibals. 

Smith  must  have  been  easily  pleased,  to  consider  this  treatment 
"exceedingly  great  courtesy." 

^Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Arber  and  Bradley's 
Edition,  Vol.  2,  pages  530-531.  Smith's  letter  was  written  Jime, 
1616. 
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1607  went  to  England,  at  the  time  when  Smith  was 
Hving  there,  and  was  presented  to  the  King. 
Now,  under  those  circumstances,  Smith  says  he 
wrote  this  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Queen, 
telling  her  about  the  interesting  visitor  who 
would  soon  be  presented  to  her.  What  more 
natural  than  for  him  to  mention  in  such  a  letter 
such  an  incident,  if  it  had  happened? 

The  difficulties  are  obvious.  He  first  says 
Powhatan  treated  him  kindly.  In  his  later 
accounts  he  says  Powhatan  came  near  executing 
him.  In  the  first  account,  this  threat  of  execu- 
tion is  stated  as  having  taken,  place  the  very 
day  he  was  brought  to  Powhatan.  In  the 
letter  to  the  Queen,  he  says  it  was  "after  some 
six  weeks  fatting";  Avhile  he  was  not  gone  that 
long  all  together. 

It  was  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the  move- 
ment that  the  colonists  should  present  the 
affairs  in  Virginia  in  as  good  a  light  as  they 
could,  so  as  not  to  discourage  others  from 
coming  out.  They  were  so  instructed  to  do.' 
■  AVith  this  object  in  view,  Smith,  in  his  first 
account,  might  ha\e  suppressed  the  fact  of  his 
narrow  escape  from  death;  but,  later,  when  he 
had  no  longer  any  personal  connection  with  the 
Colony,  he  might  have  told  the  truth  about  his 
captivity  with  Powhatan. 

On  the  whole  we  see  sufficient  reason  to 
accept  the  story  of  the  rescue,  if  one  desire  to 
do  so. 

'Appendix,  page  798. 
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Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  i-emarkable  foi-  1607 
any  Englishman  at  that  time  to  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  Powhatan  and  not  have  been 
killed,  or  ha\'e  come  near  being  killed,  as 
that  one  did  come  near  it,  and  was  rescued  in 
the  manner  alleged.  There  is  an  apparent 
need  of  the  rescue,  in  order  to  account  foi-  his 
getting  back  to  Jamestown  ;ili\'e. 

But  the  incident  has  been  magnified  far 
beyond  its  real  importance.  "The  Pocahontas 
incident",  says  Alexander  Brown,  "has  been 
woven  into  a  pretty,  touching  story  which  has 
appealed  so  strongly  to  human  sympathy  as  to 
o\"ershado\\-  matters  of  the  greatest  historic 
consequence.  The  contending  for  it  has  been 
like  fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning.  We 
should  ha\e  de\"oted  our  time  rather  to  saving 
our  earliest  history  from  the  smoke  and  flame 
with  which  it  has  for  so  long  been  concealed  or 
obliterated.  It  is  more  important  to  rescue  our 
foundation  as  a  nation  from  the  ideas  conveyed 
bv  Smith,  than  it  is  to  contend  for  the  saving  of 
Smith." 

And  again:  "The  main  (juestion  is  not 
whether  Smith  was  saved  b\-  Pocahontas,  but 
whether  our  earliest  history  can  be  saved  from 
the  incorrect  and  unjust  ideas,  conveyed  bj' 
Smith,  and  formerly  accepted  by  our  historians".  ■ 

Though  the  task  be  difficult,  to  dispel  the 
clouds  \\hich  have  overshadowed  our  beginnings, 

•lirown's  First  KepuKlio  in  America,  Preface,  page  XVI;  p.  56. 
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1607  it  is  not  impossible.     The  truth  is  mighty  and 
will  pre^'ail. 

Smith's  letter  to  the  Queen  is  characteristic 
of  him.  He  could  not  help  adding  color  to  the 
story  by  saying  that  he  was  "the  first  Christian" 
that  Powhatan  "and  his  grim  attendants  had 
ever  seen."  If  not  Powhatan  himself,  certainly 
some  of  those  grim  attendants  had  been  watch- 
ing, trading  with,  fighting  and  killing  the  James- 
town settlers  for  seven  months  before  Smith 
was  captured.'  And  we  may  M^ell  doubt  that 
lavish  attention  which  he  says  his  "mortal 
foes"  showered  upon  him.  And,  if  the  right  to 
adopt  enabled  Pocahontas  to  save  him,  she  may 
have  done  it  without  hazarding  her  life  in  the 
slightest. 

Pocahontas  was  then  a  mere  child,  about  ten 
years  old,  as  Smith  states  at  another  place.  = 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  with  many  persons  this 
story  of  Smith  and  Pocahontas  is  all  they  know 
about  the  beginning  of  Virginia's  great  history. 
Take  that  from  them,  and  they  would  have 
nothing  left. 

The  cause  of  this  ignorance  and  apathy  is 
to  be  laid  in  large  part  at  the  door  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  whose  account  of  our  origin  is  so 
lacking  in  any  high  motif  ;=  so  devoid  of  any 
presentation  of  the  great  underlying  causes  and 

'To  sa.y  nothing  of  Powhatan's  having  been  present,  and  assist- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  Christians,  at  Roanoke  Island.  Ante 
p.  224.  And  what  about  that  Spaniard  who  they  thought  Smith 
might  have  been?    Certainly  they  had  seen  him.     Ante,  p.  348. 

-Smith's  True  Relation,  Charles  Deane's  Reprint,  Boston,  1866, 
p.  72. 

'This  motif  is  presented  in  the  second  volume  of  this  series,  en- 
titled. The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  First  Attempt. 
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objects  which  they  who  conceived,  sustained  and  1607 
conducted  it  had  in  view;  so  lacking  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  significance  of  the  movement;  so 
filled  with  animadversions  on  the  other  persons 
with  whom  he  should  have  better  cooperated; 
and  so  filled  with  praise  of  himself,  that  there  is 
no  wonder  the  story,  as  presented  by  him,  and 
repeated  by  others,  in  a  sad  and  monotonous 
hne  after  him,  has  failed  to  interest  the  mind, 
and  stir  the  heart  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Virginia. 

What  they  were  entitled  to  know  of  their 
origin  has  been  kept  back  from  them.  Instead 
of  the  dreary  picture  given  them,  if  properly 
told,  the  story  is  full  of  warmth  and  action; 
good  principles  of  government,  pure  religion,  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  courage  and  perse\'erance, 
and  justice  in  dealing  with  the  Indians;  these 
were  the  qualities  which  characterized  those  in 
England  who  contributed  the  means,  and  those 
in  \'irginia  who  risked  their  li\'es,  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  this  nation  at  Jamestown. 

They  who  love  Virginia  like  to  recite  the  roU 
of  her  illustrious  sons,  who  made  her  famous 
in  the  days  of  the  glor>-  ^\•hich  once  was  hers. 
But,  when  properly  told,  it  is  seen  that  Vir- 
ginia's dawn  was  as  clear  as  her  noontide  was 
brilliant. 

The  period  to  which  we  refer  is  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the 
Ci^■il  War — the  era  from  Washington  to  Lee. 
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1607  During  this  time  it  wavS  a  Virginian  at  the 
head  of  the  Continental  forces  which  won  the 
independence  of  our  country.  It  was  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  advocated  by  Madison,  which  fur- 
nished the  groundwork  of  the  Constitution  as 
adopted  by  the  Convention  presided  over  by 
the  same  Washington  who  had  won  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  form  of  government  being  taken  as  a 
model,  and  adopted  more  and  more,  by  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Of  the  first  thirt}'-six  years  of  the  life  of  these 
United  States  of  America,  thirty-two  of  them 
were  under  the  presidency  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Monroe,  the  great  for- 
mative period  \\-hen  the  character  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  political  ideas  were  being  fixed 
and  established.  Three  more  Virginia  Presidents 
were  yet  to  follow,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
John  Tyler  and  Zachary  Taylor. 

When  we  consider  further  that,  for  many 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  Union,  Virginia 
had  the  largest  representation  in  Congress;  and 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  for  a 
long  period  under  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  genius  of  its  greatest  Chief  Justice,  John 
Marshall,  of  Virginia,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
great  go\'ernment  of  ours  is  largely  what  the 
statesmanship  of  the  men  of  Virginia  made  it. 

Virginia's  beneficent  influence  was  felt  not 
only  in  furnishing  these  great  presidents,  but 
in  every  other  branch  of  the  go\'ernment,  and 
in    setting    a    high    standard    in    society.     Her 
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leadersliip  remained  unshaken   until  our  vast  1607 
western  expansion  took  place,  a  movement  in 
A\hich  she  herself  largely  participated. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Virginia's  contribution 
to  the  Confederacy  was  unsurpassed.  It  in- 
cluded Stuart,  Mavu'}',  Johnston,  Jackson  and 
Lee,  and  a  constellation  of  others  nearly  equally 
brilliant. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  partition  of  the  immense 
area  covered  by  her  early  charters,'  during  this 
same  period  Mrginia  gave  the  territory  out  of 
which  was  formed  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,-  and  established  by  her 
free  gift,  from  her  well  organized  domains,  the 
State  of  Kentucky.^  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  West  Virginia,  an  integral  part  of  the 
vState  from  the  beginning  to  1861,  was  torn 
from  her  in  an  unconstitutional  manner.* 

'This  included: 

(1)  The  sale  of  the  Bernuida  Islands  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, in  1612; 

(2)  Virginia's  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
surrendered  by  England,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  to 
France  and  Spain; 

(3)  The  grant  of  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore,  in  June,  1632; 

(4)  The  first  Carolina  grant  in  1662;  and  the  second  in  1664; 

(5)  The  grant  of  Pennsylvania  to  Wni.  Penn  in  March,  1681. 
^This  was  first  formed  into  the  Virginia  County  of  Illinois,  in 

1778;  9  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  552.  .\nd  then,  in  1783, 
granted  to  the  Federal  government;  11  Hening,  pp.  326-328;  566-575. 

'December  18th,  1789,  Shepherd's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  1, 
p.  434. 

'.\rticle  IV.  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says:  "Xo  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  juris- 
fliction  of  any  other  State;  '  *  *  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lat\ires  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress".  Vir- 
ginia gave  no  such  consent.  She  had  an  army  in  the  field  in  op- 
position to  it.  The  Romans  had  a  maxim  Inter  nnmi  leges  xilent; 
but  this  principle  has  no  place  in  our  jurisprudence.  West  Vir- 
ginia's consent  was  not  the  consent  of  V'irginia. 
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1607  Is  it  not  therefore  with  Justice  that  Virginia 
is  called  the  Mother  of  States  and  Statesmen? 
And  is  not  the  correct  presentation  of  the 
origin  of  such  a  State,  equalled  probably  only 
by  Attica,  a  theme  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  world? 

But  ^\•hat  a  commentary  it  is  on  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of  histo- 
rical events  by  mankind,  that  the  one  leading 
fact,  firmly  establisiied  and  deeply  entrenched 
in  the  public  mind,  about  the  origin  of  our 
State,  is  this  rescue  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas. 
Some  even  think  it  the  beginning  of  a  romance 
which  ended  in  Smith  marrying  Pocahontas, 
her  real  husband,  John  Rolfe,  being  quite  lost 
sight  of  in  the  general  laudation  of  Smith. 

This  story  is  probably  also  accountable  for 
the  gross  error,  nearly  universally  entertained, 
of  thinking  that  Smith  was  the  leader  of  this 
movement,  and  e\erybody  else  was  his  follower. 
One  would  think,  from  what  we  hear  around  us, 
that  the  whole  of  Virginia's  early  history  can 
be  summarized  in  two  words — John  Smith.  The 
ignorance  on  this  subject  is  general  and  pro- 
found. 

And  how  strange  it  is,  that  this  event,  if  it 
happened  as  he  said  it  did,  which  has  caused 
his  name  to  eclipse  all  others,  even  those  who 
were  the  real  leaders,  and  the  ultimate  founders 
of  our  State;  which  has  fixed  Captain  John 
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Smith  in  bronze  on  the  lawn  at  Jamestown,  1607 
and  raised  him  to  a  seat  among  the  immortals, 
was  not  only  deemed  an  event  of  no  conse- 
quence at  the  time,  if  known  of  at  all;  but, 
instead  of  entitling  him  to  distinction  and 
applause  among  the  colonists  at  Jamesto^vn, 
must  have  been  regarded  merely  as  a  minor 
incident  of  a  transaction  for  which  Smith 
deserved  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  liis  life;  as 
we  shall  soon  see. 

IMany  patriotic  Virginians  hold  tliis  rescue  of 
Smith  as  a  priceless  possession,  and  think  that 
if  this  be  shatteied,  we  suffer  irreparable  loss. 

For  their  sake  we  ha\e  said  all  that  we  could 
on  behalf  of  its  probability.  But  the  accounts 
of  it,  as  written  by  the  hero  of  the  story  himself, 
are  so  full  of  contradictions,  and  involve  so  many 
tilings  which  are  in  themselves  improbable,  that 
any  one  might  well  be  excused  for  doubting 
whether  the  rescue  itself  ever  took  place. 

The  truth  is,  that,  painful  as  it  may  be  to 
some,  we  must  re^"ise  our  ideas  about  our 
histoiT,  and  remo\e  Smith  from  the  position  of 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  close  up 
to  the  camera,  a  position  which  he  has  long 
occupied  without  any  valid  right  to  it,  and  which 
has  caused  him,  thus  enlarged,  to  obstruct  from 
the  sight  of  the  world  the  other  more  important 
actors  in  this  most  important  drama. 

No  one  can  hold  on  to  the  mythical  foun- 
dation of  our  State  by  Smith,  and  magnify  him 
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1607  as  he  has  been  magnified,  and  understand  the 
founding  of  Virginia. 

Tlie  tablet  placed  on  Brunswick  Wharf, 
London,  by  the  Association  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Virginia  Antiquities,  in  June,  1928, 
while  excellent  in  its  aim  to  keep  before  the 
world  the  priority  which  belongs  to  Virginia, 
and  saying  much  which  is  correct,  unfortun- 
ately further  spreads,  and  tends  to  perpetuate, 
the  general  misconception,  and  the  perversion 
of  the  truth  of  history,  about  Smith,  when  it 
declares  in  bronze  that  Virginia  was  founded 
"under  the  leadership  of  the  intrepid  Capt. 
John  Smith,  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  President 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Reverend  Robert  Hunt 
and  others." 

And  it  also  belittles  and  under\alues  the 
movement,  when  it  calls  the  people  who  went 
"adventurers,"  as  if  it  were  their  pri\ate  enter- 
prise. And  it  misses  the  essential  principle  of 
it  all,  when  it  fails  to  declare  that  it  was  a 
Protestant  Colony  which  was  founded. 

There  was  no  break,  nor  sudden  change  of 
principles  nor  policies,  nor  personal  characteris- 
tics, in  the  people  who  controlled  Virginia  in  the 
time  of  her  greatness,  from  those  who  planted 
the  seed  at  Jamestown. 

The  loyal  party,  they  who  stood  by  the 
Company  here,  and  followed  the  instructions 
given  them  l^y  the  statesmen  and  patriots  in 
England,  who  conceiAed  and  sustained  the 
Colon>',  these  were  the  forerunners  of  the  long 
line  of  statesmen,  and  of  the  gallant  men,  who 
made  Virginia  famous. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Some  Contemporary  Events 
1607 


WHILE  these  things  were  being  enacted  1607 
in  the  forests  of  Virginia,  the  year  1607 
was   marked   abroad   by   the  following 
events : 

A  petition  was  presented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  more  vigorous  execution  of  the 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  for  an 
abatement  towards  Protestant  clergymen  who 
would  not  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  King  James  opposed  both 
of  these  measures,  and  sent  orders  to  the  House 
to  proceed  no  further  with  them.  The  Com- 
mons at  first  resisted,  regarding  this  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  King  as  an  infringement  on 
their  rights,  as  one  of  the  legislative  bodies. 
On  being  informed,  however,  that  the  action  of 
the  King  was  supported  by  precedents  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  yielded. 

The  House  of  Commons,  on  July  3rd,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  a  member  of  great 
authority,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Council  in  England,  established  the  system  of 
keeping  a  regular  journal  of  its  proceedings. 

During  the  year,  Spanish  depredations  on 
English  vessels  was  so  great  that  the  House  of 
Commons  sent  a  communication  to  the  House 
of  Lords  for  a  conference  on  this  subject. 
Although  this  was  an  unusual  step  for  these 
legislative  bodies  to  take,  such  affairs  of  state 
belonging  regularly  to  the  King  and  his  Council- 
ors, the  Lords  agreed  to  enter  into  the  con- 
ference.' 

'Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  4,  Chap.  46. 
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1607  The  Gunpowder  Plot,  of  November  5th,  1605, 
was  fresh  in  everyone's  recollection,  and,  after 
that,  nothing  was  too  bad  to  be  believed.  So 
tense  was  the  situation  that  it  took  very  little 
to  start  an  excitement.  In  the  Council  Chamber 
in  Dublin  a  paper  was  found  which  darkly 
hinted  that  a  plot  was  formed  by  the  Irish 
Catholic  Lords  against  the  State.  Although  no 
names  were  mentioned,  nor  particulars  given, 
suspicion  at  once  pointed  to  Hugh  O'Neil  and 
Roderick  O'Donnel,  the  Earls  of  Tyrone'  and 
Tyrconnel.  This  was  the  same  Hugh  O'Neil 
who,  in  1595,  headed  a  rebellion  against  the 
English,  and  completely  defeated  them  at  the 
Blackwater,  three  years  later.  This  defeat  was 
avenged  by  the  English,  under  Lord  Mount  joy, 
in  1601,  when  at  Kinsale  the  Irish  and  their 
Spanish  allies,  a  force  sent  over  to  Ireland  by 
Philip  III.,  were  defeated.  Two  years  later, 
O'Neil  surrendered,  and  the  war  came  to  a  close. 
This  took  place  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

James's  title  was  recognized  in  Ireland,  and 
Mount  joy,  accompanied  by  O'Neil  and  O'Don- 
nel, returned  to  England.  James  received 
both  chieftains  kindly,  confirmed  O'Neil  in  his 
title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  revived  in  favor  of 
O'Donnel  the  dormant  title  of  earl  of  Tyrconnel. 

The  two  earls,  knowing  well  the  little  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  these  marks  of  royal    favor, 

'Tyrone  is  still  the  name  of  one  of  the  counties  in  the  noii^  ff£ 
Ireland.  / 
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and  that  they  were  classed  among  the  discon-  1607 
tented,  and  were  viewed  with  jealousy  and 
hostility  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  also  know- 
ing that,  in  convivial  conversations,  they  had 
uttered  sentiments  which  might  be  construed  as 
proofs  of  disaffection,  sought  safety  in  flight. 
They  went  to  France. 

Their  flight  gave  color  to  the  charges  of 
treason  which  were  at  once  made  against  them. 
They  were  proclaimed  as  rebels.  Their  private 
property  was  seized,  and,  along  with  it,  all  the 
property  in  six  whole  counties,  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  was  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Crown,  and  this  without  any  examination  or 
trial. 

The  land  in  these  counties  was  then  divided 
between  English  and  Scotch  Protestants,  being 
granted  to  them  by  James  under  patents  in 
which  it  was  provided  that  no  portion  of  these 
lands  should  be  sold,  transferred  or  farmed  to 
any  one  except  a  Protestant.  These  lands  had 
belonged  for  many  centuries  to  the  O'Neils, 
O'Donnells,  Alaguires,  iNIacMahons,  O'Reillys, 
O'Doghartys,  O'Cahans,  O'Hanlons,  Mac  Canns 
Mac  Sweenys,  O'Boyles,  Mac  Bradys,  Mac 
Caffrys,  O'Flannegans,  O'Hagbertys,  and  other 
ancient  nobles  of  Ulster. 

This  proceeding  had  far  reaching  effects 
which  have  lasted  to  our  own  day.  It  explains 
the  preponderating  influence  now  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
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1607  When  news  arrived  that  the  two  earls  were  in 
France,  the  EngHsh  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Louis  was  instructed  to  demand  of  Henry 
IV,  that  the  fugitives  be  given  up.  Henry  was 
a  good  friend  of  the  Protestants,  but  he  refused, 
sympathizing  with  the  unfortunate  nobles  who 
had  fled  to  his  country  for  protection.  He  was 
soon  relieved  of  embarrassment  on  this  score, 
however,  for  his  guests  took  their  departure  for 
Flanders,  and  were  received  with  distinction 
by  Albert  and  Elizabeth,  the  rulers  of  Belgium. 
They  later  sought  refuge  in  Rome,  where  their 
former  ally,  King  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  provided 
for  their  needs  by  granting  them  a  pension  pro- 
portioned to  their  rank.' 

The  war  between  Holland,  the  champion  of 
the  Protestants,  and  Spain  and  Belgium  had 
now  been  going  on  for  forty  years,  and  was  still 
being  waged  as  fiercely  as  ever.  So  in  earnest 
were  the  Hollanders  in  maintaining  this  struggle 
that  they  had  made  it  a  penal  offence  even  to 
talk  of  a  peace  or  a  truce.  Still,  early  in  this 
year,  attempts  were  made  by  the  peace  party  in 
Brussels  to  discuss  the  subject  of  a  truce.  After 
much  difficulty,  this  was  arranged,  and  in  April, 
a  truce  of  eight  months  was  publicly  proclaimed. 

Holland,  now  becoming  jealous  of  the  English 
attempt  to  colonize  Virginia,  proposed  to  win 
for  herself  also  a  magnificent  expansion.  She 
accordingly  chartered  the  West  India  Company. 

'O'Halloran'.s  Ireland,  Second  Division,  page  258. 
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West  India  was  understood  by  her  to  extend  1607 
from  Newfoundland  all  the  way  southwardly 
down  the  North  American  continent,  and,  still 
continuing  southwardly,  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  South  American  continent;  and  also  in- 
cluded the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
nearly  all  of  Africa. 

This  same  year  the  Dutch  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  at  sea  over  a  powerful  Spanish  fleet  at 
Gibraltar.  The  commanders  of  both  fleets  were 
killed  early  in  the  action.  The  Spanish  fleet 
was  destroyed. 

Spain  this  year  suffered  another  loss,  due  to 
her  own  folly  and  intolerance.  She  drove  out 
the  Moors  from  her  borders. 

The  Spanish  policy,  under  Philii^  III.,  is  thus 
summarized  by  Motley:  "To  do  to  your  neigh- 
bor all  possible  harm,  and  to  foster  the  greatness 
of  Spain  by  sowing  discord  and  maintaining 
civil  war  in  all  other  nations,  was  the  funda- 
mental precept.  To  bribe  and  corrupt  the 
servants  of  other  potentates,  to  maintain  a 
regular,  paid  body  of  adherents  in  foreign  lands, 
ever  ready  to  engage  in  schemes  of  assassination, 
conspiracy,  sedition  and  rebellion  against  the 
legitimate  authority,  to  make  mankind  miser- 
able, so  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  human 
force  or  craft  to  produce  wretchedness,  were 
objects  still  faithfully  pursued."' 

'Motley's  United  Netherlands,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  298,  341. 
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1607  On  May  31st,  1607,  there  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, for  North  Virginia,  under  the  Virginia 
Charter  of  April  10th,  1606,  two  vessels,  a 
"fly  boat"  named  The  Gift  of  God,  George 
Popham,  commander,  and  the  good  ship,  The 
]\Iary  and  John,  Raleigh  Gilbert  in  command. 

The  leaders  of  this  movement  were  Chief 
Justice  Sir  John  Popham,  and  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges. 

These  voyagers,  one  hundred  in  number,  were 
furnished  with  instructions  and  advice  similar 
to  those  given  to  Captain  Newport  and  his 
associates. 

This  journey  was  described,  in  an  account  of 
it  brought  back  to  England,  as  "A  Voyage  to 
Sa-gad-a-hoc." 

They  called  their  settlement,  "the  Fort  of  St. 
George, in  Sa-gad-a-hoc  of  Virginia."  A  plan 
of  it  was  duly  obtained  by  the  Argus-eyed 
Zuriiga,  and  sent  to  Philip  III.  It  was  on  the 
Kennebecki  River,  in  that  part  of  Virginia  now 
known  as  the  State  of  Maine.' 

Sa-gad-a-hoc  was  the  Indian  name  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  a  name  taken 
from  an  Indian  town  upon  it.  The  site  of  the 
settlement  was  the  present  town  of  Phippsburg. 
Sa-gad-a-hoc  meant  ending  place,  that  is,  the 
end,  or  mouth,  of  the  Kennebec. 

'This  name  means  long  lake,  a  name  of  Moose  Head  lake  trans- 
ferred to  the  river. 

-This  name  is  that  of  a  Department  of  France,  a  modern  form 
of  its  ancient  name,  Maenus  or  Maenis. 
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The  Postern  gate. 

The  Market  place. 

The  rest  are  private  lodgings. 
George, 
f  Virginia. 
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"The  Draught  of  St.  George's  Fort,  erected  1607 
by  Captain  George  Popham,  Esquire,  on 
the  entry  of  the  famous  River  of  Sa-gad-a-hoc, 
in  Virginia,  taken  out  by  John  Hunt,  the 
VIII  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1607".'  ' 

This  was  sent  to  PhiUp  III.  by  Zuniga,  in  a 
letter  dated  September  10th,  1608. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fort  is  built  immedi- 
ately on  the  river,  like  the  one  at  Jamestown. 
Where  not  thus  protected,  it  is  fortified  by  a 
trench,  or  moat,  as  we  would  now  call  it.  The 
postern  gate  is  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  The 
part  not  protected  by  the  river,  the  cliff  or  the 
moat,  is  a  strongly  fortified  bastion,  which 
protected  the  approach  to  the  postern  gate. 

A  small  stream  ran  through  the  fort.  The 
Court  of  Guard  was  built  across  it 

While  thus  we  have  the  plan  of  this  fort,  and 
others  built  in  the  Bermudas,  we  have  none  of 
the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Of  course  such  a  plan 
was  made,  but  has  been  lost,  along  with  the 
other  records  of  the  Company. 

We  have  a  clearly  drawn  little  picture  of 
Jamestown  made  in  the  year  1620,  "enlarged 
from  a  cut  in  the  Scheeps — Togt  van  Anthony 
Chester  Na  Virginia,  gedaan  in  het  jaar  1620.2 
Printed  at  Lyden  by  Peter  Vander,  1707."  But 
this  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  that  which 
we  are  now  considering,  and  so  should  be 
reserved  for  our  next  volume. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  183,  190. 
^Ship's  voyage  of  Anthonv  Chester  to  Virginia,  undertaken  in 
the  year,  1620. 
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1607  The  fort  was  defended  by  twelve  cannon,  and 
enclosed  fifty  houses,  a  church  and  a  storehouse. 

They  also  built  a  ship,  the  Virginia,  which 
was  one  of  those  which  formed  the  fleet  of  1609, 
which  sailed  from  England  for  Jamestown,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  having  been  built  in  the  North 
Colony. 

More  than  half  of  this  Colony  returned  to 
England,  leaving  in  the  Mary  and  John,  on 
December  15th.  They  left  forty-five  men 
behind  them  at  the  Fort.' 

King  James  in  a  speech  to  Parliament  rec- 
ommends the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  The  question  was  debated  by  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The 
measure  was  not  carried. 

Increasing  importance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Discussion  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  between 
King  James  and  Cardinal  Bellarmine. 

Insurrection  of  Reynolds,  in  Northampton- 
shire, against  inclosures. 

Visit  of  Christian,  King  of  Denmai-k,  to  his 
sister,  the  Queen  of  England. 

Davis  penetrates  into  the  Straits  which  still 
bear  his  name. 

The  building  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  com- 
menced by  Inigo  Jones,  a  celebrated  architect. 

Parliament  refuses  to  grant  free  trade  between 
England  and  Scotland,  but  repeals  the  border 
laws. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  102,  140, 1-11 ,  lUl-liM- 
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French   Navarre   is   permanently   united    to  1607 
France. 

In  Germany,  owing  to  religious  riots,  Donau- 
werth,  a  free  city,  is  put  under  the  Ban,'  and 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 

Sigismund  III.,  King  of  Poland,  at  the  battle 
of  Guzow,  defeats  the  nobles  who  had  risen 
against  him  on  account  of  his  violations  of  the 
Pacta  Conventa.  The  nobles  lacked  a  com- 
petent leader. 

The  beginning  of  a  ten  years'  ,war  between 
Poland  and  Russia. 

In  Russia  another  false  Demetrius  arose  to 
claim  the  throne.  "At  Moscow  the  people 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  face  of  the  corpse 
exposed  on  the  Red  Place  was  covered  with  a 
mask."^  The  country  was  again  thrown  into 
disorder  and  civil  war,  between  this  new  pre- 
tender, who  claimed  that  he,  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  had  for  the  second 
time  escaped  his  murderers,  and  Vassili  Chouiski, 
who  had  been  elected  Tzar,  on  the  death  of  the 
first  false  Demetrius. 

Under  the  disorders  which  ensued,  Russia 
became  the  theatre  of  war  for  the  two  rival 
powers,  Catholic  Poland,  and  Protestant  Swe- 
den.^ 

Under  the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Pope 
desists  from  his  pretentions,  and  his  intended 

'Deprived  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
^Rambaud's  Historv  of  Russia,  Vol.  1,  p.  244. 
'Same,  p.  251. 
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1607  hostilities,  against  Venice.  This  was  a  triumph 
of  Venice  over  the  Pope.  The  Republic  gives 
up  its  prisoners,  but  maintains  its  jurisdiction 
over  ecclesiastics.  The  Jesuits  remain  excluded 
from  its  territories. 

Richelieu  appointed  bishop  of  Lucon. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  still  shut  up  in  the 
Tower. 

Birth  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  also  of 
de  Ruyter. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  becomes  Solicitor  General 
of  England. 

Attempted  assassination  of  Fra  Paolo,  the 
Venetian  historian, and  champion  of  free  thought, 
who  had  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Pope 
Paul  V.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  Cardinal  Borghese. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Smith  CouRT-^LAJRTIALED  and  Saved  froim 
Execution  at  Jamestowx 

by 
Captain  Newport. 


SMITH  had  been  absent  about  four  weeks,  his  1608 
Hfe  diu'ing  that  whole  time  was  in  constant 
peril  from  the  savages.  At  last,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Jamestown,  a  free  man. 
The  welcome  which  awaited  him  there  was  a 
trial,  and  sentence  of  death,  at  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-count  i-ymen. 

Wingfield  gives  us  an  account  of  this  pro- 
ceeding : 

"During  Mr.  Smith's  absence,  the  President' 
did  swear  Mr.  Archer  one  of  the  Council, 
contrary  to  his  oath  taken  in  the  articles  agreed 
upon  between  themselves,  before  spoken  of, -and 
contrary  to  the  King's  instructions, 'and  without 
Mr.  Martin's  consent,  whereas  there  were  no 
more  but  the  President  and  Mr.  Martin  then 
of  the  Council. 

"Mr.  Archer,  being  settled  in  his  authority, < 
sought  how  to  call  Mr.  Smith's  life  in  question; 
and  had  indicted  him  upon  a  chapter  in 
Leviticus, s  for  the  death  of  his  two  men.  He 
had  his  trial  the  same  day  of  his  return,  and,  I 
believe,  his  hanging  the  same,  or  the  next,  day, 

'Captain  Ratcliffe. 

K)ne  of  the  articles  agreed  to  was,  not  to  take  Mr.  Archer  into 
the  Council. 

"It  took  a  majority  of  the  Council  to  elect  one  in  the  place  of  a 
Councilor  who  had  died,  etc.  p.  770. 

■"As  Councilor  he  was  also  one  of  the  judges. 
'The  Levitical  law  relied  on  to  justif\'  these  proceedings,  was 
as  follows: 

"And  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbor;  as  he  hath 
done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him;  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  an 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth;  and  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man, 
so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again.  .\nd  he  that  killeth  a  beast, 
he  shall  restore  it;  and  he  that  killeth  a  man,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death."     Lev.  XXIV,  19-21. 

Smith  was  court-martialed  for  having  gone  up  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River,  instead  of  up  the  James,  as  we  believe;  and 
was  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  these  two  men,  which 
resulted  from  his  dis-obedience  of  orders. 
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1608  so  speedy  is  our  law  there.  But  it  pleased  God 
to  send  Captain  Newport  unto  us  the  same 
evening,  to  our  unspeakable  comfort;  whose 
arrival  saved  Mr.  Smith's  life  and  mine,  because 
he  took  me  out  of  the  Pinnance,  and  gave  me 
leave  to  lie  in  the  town.  Also,  by  his  coming 
was  prevented  a  Parliament,  which  the  new 
councilor,  Mr.  Recorder,'  intended  there  to 
summon. 2     Thus  error  begot  error."' 

Smith's  own  first  account  of  his  return  to 
Jamestown  is,  that:  "Each  man  with  truest 
signs  of  joy  they  could  express  welcomed  me, 
except  Mr.  Archer,  and  some  two  or  three  of 
his,  who  was  then  in  my  absence,  sworn  Council- 
or, though  not  with  the  consent  of  Captain 
Martin. 

We  must  interrupt  his  account  just  here. 
This  is  another  of  Smith's  misrepresentations. 
Smith  was  regularly  brought  to  trial  by  the 
Council,  consisting  of  Captains  Ratcliffe,  Mar- 
tin and  Archer.  That  makes  three.  And  was, 
of  course,  tried  by  a  jury,  as  Kendall  was.  That 
makes  twelve  more.  Fifteen  therefore  actually 
participated  in  the  trial  of  Smith,  and  found  him 
guilty. 

'The  same  Captain  Gabriel  Archer,  wlio  appears  to  have  held 
both  the  office  of  Councilor  and  Recorder. 

-Captain  Archer  thus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  desire  a 
popular  legislative  Assembly  held  in  the  Colony.  Newport 
opposed  this,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  not  authorized  by  the 
King's  form  of  government,  under  which  they  were  acting. 

"Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Arehaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  page  95. 
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These  were,  of  course,  acting  with  the  support  1608 
of  the  majoi-ity  of  the  comjiany,  or  they  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  anotlicr  little  civil  war,  for 
the  life  of  another  Councilor  was  at  stake. 

The  loyal  party,  of  which  Smith  speaks 
thus  slightingly,  as  "Mr.  Archer,  and  some  two 
or  three  of  his,"  were,  hoM-ever,  numerous  enough, 
and  strong  enough,  to  thus  bring  Smith  i-egu- 
larly  to  trial  for  what  he  had  done.  They  were 
the  leaders,  and  majority,  of  the  Colony.  But 
Smith  always  tries  to  make  it  apjiear  as  if  he 
were  tlie  leader,  and  that  the  majority  was  with 
him. 

He  then  adds: 

"Great  blame  and  imputation  was  laid  upon 
me  by  them,  for  the  loss  of  our  two  men  which 
the  Indians  slew,  insomuch  that  they  purposed 
to  depose'  me;  but,  in  the  midst  of  my  miseries, 
it  pleased  God  to  send  Captain  Newport,  who, 
arriving  there  tlie  same  night,  so  tripled  our 
joy,  as,  for  a  while,  their  plots  against  me  were 
deferred,  though  with  much  malice  against  me, 
which  Captain  Newport  in  short  time  did  plainlv 
see."= 

Years  afterwards,  Smith  writes  again  of  this, 
and  says:  "Some,  no  better  than  they  should 
be,  had  plotted  with  the  President,  the  next 
day  to  have  put  him  (Smith)  to  death  by  the 

'Smith  does  not  like  to  come  out  with  the  fact  that  he  was  tried 
and  convicted.  He  puts  it  all  down  to  their  malice,  and  only  says 
that  they  intended  to  "depose"  him.  that  i.s,  put  him  ofT  the 
Council. 

-True  Relation,  pages  44-4.5. 
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1608  Levitical  law,  for  the  lives  of  Robinson  and 
Emry,  pretending  the  fault  was  his  that  had 
led  them  to  their  ends.  But  he  quickly  took 
such  order  with  such  lawyers,  that  he  laid  them 
by  the  heels  till  he  sent  some  of  them  prisoners 
for  England."! 

No  such  ending  of  this  event  appears  really 
to  have  occurred.  Archer  went  to  England,  but 
we  cannot  say  it  was  Smith  who  sent  him,  any 
more  than  it  was  Smith  who  named  Caj^e 
Henry.  His  own  life  was  only  sa\'ed  by  the 
opportune  appearance  of  Newport.  The  account 
in  the  True  Relation,  though  misleading,  is 
in  a  much  more  humble  tone,  and  no  doubt  more 
truly  reflects  the  facts.  He  made  no  such  claim 
in  the  Oxford  Tract. 

This  iDrosecution  brings  up  a  matter  of  law 
which  is  not  without  interest.  Smith  was  pros- 
ecuted, it  was  said,  under  the  Levitical  law,  not 
under  the  Common  Law  nor  statutes  of  England. 

This  was  in  violation  of  the  King's  Plan  of 
Colonial  Government,  for  in  it  he  directed  that 
"for  the  good  government  of  the  people  to  be 
planted  in  those  parts,  and  for  the  good  ordering 
and  disposing  of  all  causes  (that  is,  law  suits) 
happening  within  the  same,  and  the  same  to  be 
done,  for  the  substance  thereof,  as  near  to  the 
common  laws  of  England,  and  the  equity  there- 
of, as  may  be,"= 

^Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Vol.  2,  page  401. 
Arber  and  Bradley's  Edition. 
-Appendix,  page  769. 
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Thus  the  Common  Law  and  Equity  juris-  1608 
prudence  of  England  was  planted  in  Virginia  at 
the  beginning.  Newport's  action,  in  annulling 
the  sentence  against  Smith,  was,  in  effect,  a 
decision  that  the  Levitical  Law  could  hot  be 
engrafted  thus  without  legal  authority  upon  the 
system  of  law  prevailing  in  England,  and  trans- 
ferred to  these  shores  by  the  order  of  the  King. 

On  tliis  occasion,  as  generally,  Newport  is 
the  unquestioned  head,  leader  and  guardian 
of  the  Colony.  As  soon  as  he  appears,  he 
takes  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  his  views  con- 
trol. By  his  own  authority  he  seems  to  ha\e  set 
aside  the  death-sentence  against  Smith;  quashed 
the  prosecution;  and  restored  Smith  to  his 
place  in  the  Council;  or,  at  least,  to  ha\e  in- 
duced the  other  Councilors  to  agree  with  him 
in  doing  so. 

Captain  Smith  never  alludes  to  this.  His 
return  for  Newport's  supreme  service  to  him, 
was  to  write  slightingly  of  him  later  on;  to 
claim  that  it  was  he  who  had  "disco\ered" 
Virginia,  instead  of  Captain  Newport,  "to 
whom  all  discoveries  did  belong;"  and  to  usurp 
his  place  as  the  recognized  leader  of  those  wlio 
founded  Mrginia. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Newport's  Second  Arrival 


m 


Virginia. 
The  "First  Supply." 


WHILE    New[)ort    was    in    England,    the  iqqS 
Spanish  ambassador,  Zuniga,  was  much 
exercised  over  the  Virginia  settlement, 
and  anxious  to  have  an  interview  with   King 
James. 

Various  delays  were  interposed,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  Newport  had  set  sail  again  for 
Virginia,  on  October  4th,  1607,  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  wrote  Zuniga  that  the  King  would 
grant  him  an  audience  on  Sunday,  October  7th. 

After  the  audience,  he  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Spain  urging  that  the  settlement  should  "be 
digged  up  by  the  root,  so  that  it  could  put  out 
no  more." 

Had  the  King  been  as  energetic  a  man  as  his 
an^bassador,  it ,  no  doubt,  would  ha\e  been  digged 
up;  but  it  would  probably  have  put  out  again. 

The  correspondence  between  the  ambassador 
and  the  Spanish  King  at  this  time  was  much 
taken  up  with  the  Mrginia  Colony.' 

Newport  left  Virginia  for  England  in  the 
Sarah  Constant,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
Goodspeed,  but  he  returned  in  another  vessel, 
the  ''John  and  Francis." 

As  a  companion,  ship,  the  "Phoenix"  was 
secured,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Francis  Nelson. 

These  two  ships,  loaded  with  everything  which 
could  be  imagined  necessary  for  their  crews  and 
the  colonists,  were  promptly  sent  out  by  the 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  50-52,  64,  65. 
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1600  Council.  The  ships  kept  well  together  until 
within  sight  of  Cape  Henry,  there  contrary 
winds  forced  the  Phoenix  out  to  sea  again,  and 
she  had  to  go  as  far  out  of  her  way  as  the  West 
Indies. 

But  the  "John  and  Francis",  under  Newport, 
got  safely  into  the  river,  and  sailed  up  the  James 
to  Jamestown,  arriving  there  Saturday  evening, 
January  2nd,'  1608.  The  other  vessel  arrived 
much  later,  only  appearing  toward  the  spring 
of  that  year.  Together  they  brought  over 
nearly  a  hundred  men. 

Theyare  spoken  of  as  the  "first  supply",  the 
earliest  of  all  being  called  the  "first  planters." 

A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  company 
brought  over  at  this  time  was  Matthew  Scriven- 
er, who  came  with  his  appointment  to  the 
Council.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
means,  having  subscribed  £100  to  the  enter- 
prise, and  was  noted  for  his  good  judgment  and 
sound  sense. 

With  Scrivener  came  thirty-two  gentlemen,  a 
surgeon,  and  a  number  of  artisans  and  laborers. 

In  this  supply  came  a  boy,  Thomas  Savage, 
who  became  of  great  service  to  the  Colony,  as 
an  interpreter. 

In  all,  probably  seventy  arrived  in  the  ship 
with  Newport,  and  thirty,  later,  with  Captain 
Nelson. 

This  return  of  Captain  Newport  was  a  matter 
of    the    greatest    importance.     It    must    have 

'There  seems  a  little  confusion  as  to  this  date.  One  writer  puts 
it  as  Jamiarj'  Sth.  In  any  event,  it  was  the  same  day  Smith  got 
back. 

It  was  thus  one  year  and  two  weeks  before  the  Colonists  re- 
ceived any  new  provisions  from  England.  Their  original  supplies 
were  exhausted  four  or  five  months  before  relief  came. 
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given  a  feeling  of  increased  security  to  the  1608 
colonists  to  have  this  great  seaman  with  them 
again,  to  know  that  England  was  not  out  of 
reach,  and  that  the  principals  there  who  had 
sent  them  over  were  able  thus  to  aid  and  sustain 
them.  Newport  was  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
the  connecting  link  between  England  and 
Virginia.  He  had  left  them,  but  now  he  was 
returned,  with  fresh  men  and  supplies  for  their 
aid  and  comfort.  How  warmly  they  must  have 
welcomed  him! 

But  with  how  much  pain  Newport  must  have 
looked  around  him;  and,  of  the  one  hundred 
and  five  men  he  left  behind,  to  find  only  thirty- 
eight  or  forty  still  alive. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  had 
perished.  Conspicuous  among  them,  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  the  prime  mover  in  the  under- 
taking, and  one  of  his  fellow-captains  on  the 
voyage  over,  was  no  more. 

In  addition  to  these  past  tragedies.  Captain 
Smith,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  at  that  very  time 
under  a  sentence  of  death,  for  the  loss  of  his 
two  men.  Newport  at  once  interceded  in  his 
behalf,  and  had  him  released;  or,  did  so  on  his 
own  authority-,  foi-  he  always  appears  as  master 
whenever  he  was  on  the  scene. 

How  much  there  must  have  been  to  tell 
Newport  of  what  had  happened  in  his  absence! 
He  had  left  Wingfield  in  command.  He  found 
him  a  prisoner,  and  Ratcliffe  in  command.     He 
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1608  left    Kendall   there   one   of   the   Council,    and 
Kendall  had  been  executed. 

But  the  new  comers  were  not  to  be  depressed 
by  dwelling  on  these  sad  events.  Work,  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  dejection,  was  there  in 
abundance  for  them. 

We  are  told  they  soon  began. 

"Captain  Newport,  having  landed,  lodged, 
and  refreshed  his  men,  employed  some  of  them 
about  a  fair-  store  house;  others  about  a  stove, 
and  his  mariners  about  a  church;  all  which 
works  they  finished  cheerfully  and  in  short 
time."^ 

The  events  which  occurred  shortly  after  the 
return  of  Newport  from  England,  and  Smith 
from  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  are  thus  related  by 
Studly  and  Todkill,  who  were  great  admirers 
of  Captain  Smith: 

"All  this  time  our  cares  were  not  so  much  to 
abandon  the  country,  but  the  Treasurer  and 
Council  in  England,  were  as  dilligent  and  careful 
to  supply  us.  Two  tall  ships  they  sent  us  with 
near  one  hundred  men,  well  furnished  with  all 
things  that  could  be  imagined  necessary,  both 
for  them  and  us."  He  then  mentions  the  fact 
of  Captain  Nelson's  ship  not  being  able  to  get 
into  the  James:  "But  Captain  Newport  got 
in,  and  arri\'ed  at  Jamestown,  not  long  after 
the  redemption^  of  Captain  Smith,  to  whom 

'Large  or  ample. 

-Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  .\rchaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  page  95. 

'This  word  would  imply  some  such  intervention  in  Smith's 
behalf  as  Pocahonta.s  made  for  him,  or  that  Smith  had  managed  to 
purchase  his  freedom. 
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the  savages,  every  other  day,  brought  such  plenty  1608 
of  bread,  fish,  turkey,  squirrels,  deer,  and  other 
wUd  beasts.     Part  they  gave  him  as  presents 
from  the  King;  the  rest,  he  as  their  market- 
clerk,'  set  the  price  how  they  should  sell. 

"So  he  had  enchanted  those  poor  souls,  being 
their  prisoner,  in  demonstrating  unto  them  the 
roundness  of  the  world,  the  course  of  the  moon 
and  stars,  the  cause  of  the  day  and  night,  the 
largeness  of  the  seas,  the  qualities  of  our  ships, 
shot  and  powder;  the  division  of  the  world,  with 
the  diversity  of  people,  their  complexions, 
customs  and  conditions. »  All  which  he  feigned 
to  be  under  the  command  of  Captain  Newport, 
Avhom  he  termed  to  them  his  father;  of  who.se 
arrival,  it  chanced  he  so  directly  prophesied, 
as  they  esteemed  him  an  oracle;  by  these  actions 
he  not  only  saved  his  own  life,3and  obtained  his 
liberty;  but  had  them  at  that  command,  he 
might  command  them  what  he  listed.  That 
God  that  created  all  these  things,  they  knew  he 
adored  for  his  God,  whom  they  would  also  term 
in  their  discourse,  the  God  of  Captain  Smith. 

"The  President'  and  Council"  so  much  envied 
his  estimation  amongst  the  savages,  though  we 
all  in  general  equally  participated  with  himof 
the  good  thereof,  that  they  wrought  it  into  their 

'Cape-inei'C'ha.nt. 

-AH  this  of  course  is  merely  a  repetition  of  Smitla's  own  state- 
ment that  he  taught  all  these  things  to  people  who  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  English. 

^Not  a  word  here  about  Pocahontas  saving  him. 

'Captain  Katcliffe. 

'Captain  John  Martin  and  Captain  Galiriel  Archer  are  the 
persons  referred  to.  Captain  Newport  was  also  of  the  Council, 
as  were  Captain  Smith  and  Captain  Ratcliffe,  the  President. 
and  Matthew  Scrivener  had  recently  been  added  to  it. 
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1608  understandings,  by  their  great  bountj'  in  giving 
four  times  more  for  their  commodities  than  he 
appointed,  that  their  greatness  and  authority 
as  much  exceeded  his,  as  their  bounty  and 
hberahty. 

"Now  the  arrival  of  his  first  supply,'  so  over- 
joj'ed  us,  that  we  could  not  devise  too  much  to 
please  the  mariners.  We  gave  them  liberty  to 
truck  or  trade  at  their  pleasures.  But,  in  a 
short  time,  it  followed,  that  that  could  not  be 
had  for  a  pound  of  copper,  which  before  was 
sold  for  an  ounce.  Thus  ambition  and  suffer- 
ance cut  the  throat  of  our  trade,  but  confirmed 
their  opinion  of  Newport's  greatness,  wherewith 
Smith  had  possessed  Powhatan,  especially  by 
the  great  presents  Newport  often  sent  him, 
before  he  could  prepare  the  Pinnace  to  go  and 
visit  him;  so  that  this  savage  also  desired  to 
see  him".= 

'Newport's  second  coming. 

-From  the  writings  of  Thomas  Studle\'  and  others,  in  4  Purchas, 
1709.     Oxford  Tract.     Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  473-474. 
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The  First  Burning  of  Jamestown 


Fn^E  days  after  Newport's  return,  Jamestown  3008 
was  destroyed  by  fire.    This  fire  originated 
in  the  pul)hc  store-house.    The  temporary 
church   which  they  had  erected,   was  also  de- 
stroyed.   The  weather  was  bitterly  cold. 

The  original  account  of  it  is  as  follows : 

"This  new  supply  being  lodged  with  the  rest, 
accidentally  fired  the  quarters,  and  so  the  town, 
■which  being  but  thatched  with  reeds,  the  fire 
was  so  fierce  as  it  burnt  their  pallisadoes,  though 
ten  or  twelve  yards  distant,  with  their  arms, 
bedding,  apparel,  and  much  private  provision. 

■"Good  Master  Hunt,  our  Preacher,  lost  all 
his  library,  and  all  that  he  had  but  the  clothes 
on  his  back,  yet  none  ever  saw  him  repine  at 
his  loss.  Upon  any  alarms  he  would  be  ready 
for  defence  as  anys  and,  tilb  he  could  speak, 
he  never  ceased  to  his  utmost  to  animate  us 
constantly  to  persist;  whose  soul  questionless  is 
with  God. 

"This  happened  in  the  winter,  in  that  extreme 
frost,  1607".^ 

Smith  says  that  this  fire  occasioned  the  loss 
of  "most  of  our  apparel,  lodging  and  private 
provision;  many  of  our  old  men  diseased,* and 
of  our  new,  for  want  of  lodging,  perished."' 

'That  is,  those  who  had  just  come  over. 

-Warning  of  an  Indian  attack.  This  was  probably  given  by 
ringing  a  bell. 

^As  brave  in  defending  the  settlement  as  any. 

'So  long  as. 

H  Purchas,  p.  1710;  the  Oxford  Tract;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol. 
XVIII,  p.  476.  The  date  1607  is  Old  Style,  according  to  which 
the  New  Year  began  March  2oth,  instead  of  January  1st.  We 
would  call  this  1608. 

'Were  made  sick. 

'True  Relation,  pp.  45-46. 
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1608       Wingfield  sa^s.of  the  disaster: 

"The  seventh  of  January/  our  town  was 
almost  quite  burnt,  with  all  our  apparel  and 
provision.  But  Captain  Newport  healed  our 
wants,  to  our  great  comforts,  out  of  the  great 
plentj'  sent  us  by  the  provident  and  loving  care 
of  our  worthy  and  most  worthy  Council. "^  He 
here  refers  to  the  Council  in  England. 

Powhatan  at  this  time  was  moved  to  aid  the 
settlers,  instead  of  killing  them,  says  Smith. 
"The  Emporor  Powhatan,  each  week,  once  or 
twice,  sent  me  many  presents  of  deer,  bread, 
racoon;  half  always  for  my  father,'  whom  he 
much  desired  to  see,  and  half  for  me;  and  so 
continually  importuned,  by  messengers  and  pres- 
ents, that  I  would  come  to  fetch  the  corn,  and 
take  the  country  their  King  had  given  me,*  as, 
at  last,  Captain  Newport  had  resolved  to  go 
and  see  him." 

"Such  acquaintance  I  had  amongst  the 
Indians,  and  such  confidence  they  had  in  me, 
as,  near  the  Fort,  they  would  not  come  till  I 
came  to  them;  every ^  of  them, calling  me  by  my 
name,  would  not  sell  any  thing  till  I  had  first 
received  their  presents;  and,  what  they  had  that 
I  liked,  they  deferred  to  my  discretion. « 

'1608. 

^Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Archaeologica  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  p.  96. 

'Captain  Newport,  so  called  by  Smith. 

'Cap-a-ho-wa-sick,  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  York,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Gloucester  Point.  The  last  statements  were  in 
reference  to  a  sale  of  this  place,  instead  of  a  gift. 

'Everyone. 

'Let  Smith  fi.\  the  price. 
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"But,  after  acquaintance,  they  usually  came  1608 
into  the  Fort,  at  their  pleasure. 

"The  President,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council, 
they  knew  not,  but  Captain  Newport's  great- 
ness I  had  so  described,  as  they  conceived  him 
the  chief,  the  reast  his  children,  officers,  and 
servants.' 

The  relations  between  the  Colonists  and  the 
Indians  at  this  time  was  so  friendly  that  Pow- 
hatan "sent  some  of  his  people  that  they  might 
teach  us  how  to  sow  the  grain  of  this  country, 
and  make  certain  tools  (traps?)  with  which  they 
were  going  to  fish."= 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  page  46. 

-Francis  Perquin's  (or  Parkins')  letter  written  to  some  one 
in  England,  sent  to  Spain  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  trans- 
lated for  Alexander  Brown,  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  page  173. 


Mounts  and  Bridges  as  built  by  the  English  in  the 

Bermudas,  and  Cannon  used,  all  similar  of 

course,  to  such  things  in  Virginia. 

The  Mounts  furnished  artificially  elevated  points  for 

observation. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Newport's  Voyage  up  the  York, 
February,  1608 


WE  now  resume  Wingfield's  Discourse:  1608 
"This  vigilant  Captain,'  slacking  no 
opportunity  that  might  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  Colony,  having  settled  the 
company  upon  the  former  works,  took  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Scrivener,  another  councilor  of 
Virginia,  upon  whose  disci'etion  liveth  a  great 
hope  of  the  action,  went  to  discover  the  river 
Pa-mun-key,=  on  the  further  side  whereof  dwel- 
leth  the  great  Powhatan,  and  to  trade  with  him 
for  corn.  This  river  lieth  north  from  us,  and 
runneth  east  and  west. 

"I  have  nothing  but  by  relation'  of  that  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  dare  not  make  any  discourse 
thereof,  least  I  might  Avrong  the  great  desert 
which  Captain  Newport's  love  to  the  action 
hath  deserved,  especially  himself  being  present, 
and  best  able  to  give  satisfaction  ^  thereof.  "= 

The  trials  the  colonists  had  to  undergo  were 
increased  by  an  unusually  severe  winter.  This 
region,  which  is  comparatively  mild,  was  sub- 
jected to  an  arctic  cold  during  the  time  just 
before  and  after  Newport's  trip  to  Powhatan. 
The  account  we  have  of  this,  from  Anas  Todkill 
and  others,  showing  the  state  of  affairs,  and  rela- 
tions between  the  crews  of  the  vessels  and  the 
colonists,  is  as  follows: 

"Now,  though  we  had  victual  sufficient,  I 
mean,  only  of  oatmeal,  meal,  and  corn,  j^et  the 
ship  staying  there  fourteen  weeks,  when  she 
might  as  well  have  been  gone  in  fourteen  days, 

'Newport. 
'The  York. 

'That  is,  other  persons  told  him  about  it. 
'.\  satisfactory  account. 

^Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  -\rchaeologia  .\mericana, 
Vol.  4,  page  97. 
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1608  spent  the  beef,  pork,  oil,  aquavitae,'  fish,  butter 
and  cheese,  beer  and  such  like,  as  was  provided 
to  be  landed  us. 

"When  they  departed,  what  their  discretion 
could  spare  us,  to  make  a  feast-  or  two  with 
biscuit,  pork,  fish  and  oil,  to  relish  our  mouths, 
of  each  somewhat,  they  left  us;  yet  I  must 
confess,  those  that  had  either  money,  spare 
clothes,  credit  to  give  bills  of  payment,  gold 
rings,  furs,  or  any  such  commodities,  were  ever 
welcome  to  this  removing  taAern,  such  was  our 
patience  to  obey  such  vile  commanders,  =  and 
buy  ovu-  own  provision  at  fifteen  times  the  value, 
suffering  them  to  feast,  we  bearing  the  charge; 
yet  must  nor  repine,  but  fast.  And  then,  leakage, 
ship-rats,  and  other  casualties  occasioned  the 
loss.  But  the  vessels'  and  remnants,*  for  totals, 
we  were  glad  to  receive,  \^'ith  all  our  hearts,  to 
make  up  the  account,  highly  commending  their 
providence  for  preserving  that. 

"For  all  this  plenty,  our  ordinary^'  was  but 
meal  and  water,  so  that  this  great  charge  little 
relieved  our  wants,  whereby,  with  the  extremity 
of  the  bitter  cold  air,  more  than  half  of  us  died, 
and  took  our  deaths,  in  that  piercing  winter. 
I  cannot  deny  but  both  Scrivener  and  Smith 

'Brandy. 

^Studley  antl  Todkill,  from  whom  we  are  now  quoting,  were  of 
the  John  Smith  faction,  and  bitter  opponents  of  those  we  regard 
as  the  real  leaders  of  this  movement.  What  they  write  must  be 
viewed  with  this  fact  in  mind,  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

^Dishes  and  other  containers  of  food. 

^Scraps  left  over  from  the  others'  meals. 

''Diet,  understood. 
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did  their  best  to  amend  what  was  amiss,  but  160S 
with  the  President '  went  the  major  part,  =  that' 
their  horns  were  too  short.* 

"But  the  worst  mischief  was,  our  gilded 
refiners,  with  their  golden  promises,  made  all 
men  their  slaves,  in  hope  of  recompense.  There 
was  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold, 
wash  gold,  refine  gold.  Such  a  bruit  of  gold,  as 
one  mad  fellow  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  sands, 
lest  they  should,  by  their  arts,  make  gold  of  his 
bones. 

"Little  need  there  was,  and  less  reason,  the 
ships  should  stay;  their  wages  run  on;  our 
victual  consume  fourteen  weeks,  that  the  mari- 
ners might  say  they  built  such  a  golden  Church, 
that  we  can  say  the  rain  washed  near  to  nothing 
in  fourteen  days. 

"Captain  Smith  would  not  applaud  all  those 
golden  inventions.  Never  did  anything  more 
torment  him  than  to  see  all  necessary  business 
neglected,  to  fraught  such  a  drunken^  sliip  with 
so  much  gilded  dirt.  Till  then,  we  never  ac- 
counted Captain  Newport  a  refiner,  who,  being 
fit'  to  set  sail  for  England,  and  we,  not  having 

'Captain  John  Ratcliffe. 

^This  is  a  clear  statement  that  the  loyal  party,  to  which  Smith 
was  opposed,  comprised  the  majority  of  the  company.  They 
never  recognized  him  as  their  leader. 

=So  that. 

■•That  is,  Scrivener  and  Smith  were  powerless  against  the 
majority. 

4Ve  believe  the  writers  meant  that  the  crew  of  the  ship  were 
intoxicated  with  the  gold-craze;  not  that  the  men,  under  so  good  a 
commander  as  Newport,  were  drunk  with  liquor.  Otherwise 
viewed,  we  would  take  the  statement  to  be  a  mere  libel. 

'Ready. 
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1608  any  use  of  Parliaments,  plays,  petitions,  ad- 
mirals, recorders,  interj^reters,  chronologers, 
Courts  of  Plea,  nor  Justice  of  the  Peace,  sent 
Master  Wingfield,  and  Captain  Archer  with  him, 
to  England,  to  seek  some  place  of  better  em- 
ployment."' 

The  sneer  at  the  courts,  and  so  on,  made 
here  by  these  \\'riters,  one  of  whom  was  a  car- 
penter, reflects  no  great  credit  on  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  legally  organized  society. 
What  they  preferred  would  have  been  a  state  of 
anarchy.  But  those  who  controlled  the  found- 
ing of  Virginia,  did  not  found  it  that  way. 

Having  presented  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
disaffected  members  of  the  company  left  behind 
at  Jamestown,  we  will  no\\'  follow  Captain 
Newport  in  his  voyage  to  Powhatan. 

"A  great  bruit  there  was  to  set  him  forward. 
When  he  went  he  was  accompanied  with  Cap- 
tain Smith,  and  Master  Scrivener,  a  \ery  wise, 
understanding  gentleman,  newly  arrived,  and 
admitted  of  the  Council;  and  thirty  or  forty 
chosen  men,  for  their  guard.  "^ 

Ten  of  the  gentlemen  were  on  this  expedition. 

The  company  set  off  in  the  Discovery  and  the 
barge;  sailed  down  the  James,  turned  around 
Old  Point  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  sailed 
up  the  York,  to  about  the  middle  of  Gloucester 

'4  Purchas,  1711.  Oxford  Tract;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
pp.  476-478. 

^Anas  Todkill  and  others,  4  Purchas,  p.  1710;  Glasgow- 
Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  474. 


Wer-0-wo-com-o-co,  with  its  three  Creeks 
Based  on  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Map  Number  495. 

This  location  corresponds  with  the  account  in  the  history,  that  it  was  on  a  bay,  and  that  there  were  three  creeks 
there.  And  it  corresponds  with  the  position  given  to  this  place  on  the  ancient  map  of  Virginia. 
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County;  a  distance,  by  water,  of  some  seventy  1608 
miles. 

We  now  follow  the  account  in  Smith's  "True 
Relation": 

"Arriving  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  being  jealous 
of  the  intent  of  this  politic  savage,  to  discover 
his  intent  the  better,  L  with  twenty  shot,  =  armed 
in  jacks,'  went  ashore. 

"The  bay  where  he  dwelleth<  hath  in  it  three 
creeks;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  channel,' 
all  ooze.  Being  conducted  to  the  town,  I 
found  myself  mistaken  in  the  creek, «  for  they  all 
there  were  within  less  than  a  mile. 

"The  Emperor's  son,  called  Nan-ta-quaus,' 
the  captain  that  took  me,"  and  divers  others  of 
his  chief  men,  conducted  me  to  their  King's 
habitation.  But,  in  the  mid  way,  I  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  great  creek,'  over  which  they  had 
made  a  bridge  of  grained'"  stakes  and  rails.  The 
King  of  Kis-ki-ack,"and  Na-mon-tack,'=who  all 
the  journey  the  King  had  sent  to  guide  us,  had 
conducted  us  this  passage,  which  caused  me  to 
suspect  some  mischief. 

'Captain  Smith. 

-Soldiers  armed  with  muskets. 

'Coats  of  mail. 

^Purtan  Bay. 

'Of  the  York  River.     The  bottom  was  soft  or  muddy. 

'Smith  had  never  approached  the  town  by  water  before. 

'Spelt  elsewhere  Xan-ta-quod,  and  here  Xau-ka-qiia-wis. 

'O-pe-chan-ea-nough,  who  took  him  captive. 

'Probably  Caffee's  Creek. 

'"Rough." 

'  'His  name  was  Ot-ta-ho-tin. 

'  'A  son  of  Powhatan. 
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1608  "The  barge  I  had  sent  to  meet  me  at  the  right 
landing.  When  I  found  myself  first  deceived, 
and,  knowing  by  experience  the  most  of  their 
courages  to  proceed  from  others'  fear,'  though 
few  liked  the  passage,  I  intermingled  the  King's 
son,  our  conductors,  and  his  chief  men  amongst 
ours,  and  led  forward,  lea\ing  half  at  the  one 
end,  to  make  a  guard  for  the  passage  of  the  front. 

"The  Indians,  seeing  the  weakness  of  the 
bridge,  came  with  a  canoe,  and  took  me  in  of  ^  the 
midst,  with  four  or  five  more.  Being  landed,  Ave 
made  a  guard  for  the  rest,  till  all  were  passed. 
Two  in  a  rank,  we  marched  to  the  Emperor's 
house. 

"Before  his  house  stood  forty  or  fifty  great 
platters  of  fine  bread.  Being  entered  the  house, 
with  loud  tunes,  they  all  made  signs  of  great  joy. 

"This  proud  savage,  having  his  finest  women, 
and  the  principal  of  his  chief  men  assembled, 
set  in  ranks,  as  before  is  expressed ;  himself ,  as 
upon  a  throne,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  house, 
with  such  a  majesty  as  I  cannot  express,  nor 
yet  have  often  seen,  either  in  pagan  or  Christian. 

"With  a  kind  countenance  he  bad  me  welcome, 
and  caused  a  place  to  be  made  by  himself  to  sit. 

"I  presented  him  a  suit  of  red  cloth,  a  white 

'This  is  a  libel  on  the  Indians.  They  were  brave  enough.  War 
was  one  of  their  pastimes. 

^Off  the  bridge  when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  it.  In  the  "General 
History"  this  bridge  was  described  as  "Only  made  of  a  few 
cratches  (that  is,  stakes;  thrust  in  the  ooze,  and  three  or  four 
poles  laid  on  them,  and  at  the  end  of  them  the  like,  tied  together 
only  with  barks  of  trees,  that  it  made  them  much  suspect  these 
bridges  were  but  traps." 
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greyhound,  and  a  hat.     As  jewels  he  esteemed  1608 
them,  and,  with  a  great  oration,  made  by  three 
of  his  nobles,  if  there  be  any  amongst  savages, 
kindly  accepted  them,  with  a  public  confirma- 
tion of  a  perpetual  league  and  friendship. 

"After  that,  he  commanded  the  Queen  of 
Appomattox,  a  comely  young  savage,  to  give 
me  water,  a  turkey-cock,  and  bread  to  eat. 

"Being  thus  feasted,  he  began  his  discourse, 
to  this  purpose:  'Your  kind  visitation  doth 
much  content  me;  but  where  is  your  father, ^ 
whom  I  much  desire  to  see;  is  he  not  with  you?^ 

"I  told  him  he  remained  aboard,  but  the  next 
day  he  would  come  luito  him. 

"With  a  merry  countenance,  he  asked  me  for 
certain  pieces^  which  I  promised  him,  when  I 
went  to  Pas-pa-hegh.^ 

"I  told,  according  to  my  promise,  that  I  proffer- 
ed the  man  that  went  with  me  four  demi-cul- 
verins,  in  that  he»  so  desired  a  great  gun,  but 
they  refused  to  take  them.^  Whereat,  with  a 
loud  laughter,  he  desired  to  give  him  some  of  a 
less  burden.  As  for  the  other,  I  gave  him  them,' 
being  sure  that  none  could  carry  them. 

"But  where  are  these  men  30U  promised  to 
come  with  you? 

'Captain  Newport. 

^Now  how  could  Powhatan  speak  pohshed  English  like  that? 
He  must  have  been  an  Oxford  graduate. 

'Cannon,  that  is,  the  two  demi-eulverins  promised  with  the 
grindstone,  the  purchase  price  of  Cap-a-ho-wa-sick. 

■'The  Indian  designation  for  the  country  in  which  Jamestown 
was  built.     Here  it  means  Jamestown. 

^Powhatan. 

'They  found  them  too  heavy  to  carry. 

^Promised  to  give  him  some  lighter  cannons. 
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1608  "I  told  him,  'Without'.  Who  thereupon  gave 
order  to  have  them  brought  in,  two  after  two, 
e\"er  maintaining  the  guard  without.' 

"And,  as  they  presented  themselves  ever^  with 
thanks,  he  would  salute  me,  and  caused  each  of 
them  to  ha\e  four  or  fixe  pounds  of  bread  gi\'en 
them. 

"This  done,  I  asked  liim  for  the  corn  and 
ground^  he  promised  me. 

"He  told  me  I  should  have  it,  but  he  expected 
to  have  all  these  men  lay  their  arms  at  his  feet, 
as  did  his  subjects. 

"I  told  him  that  was  a  ceremony  our  enemies 
desired,  but  never  our  friends,  as  we  presented  our- 
sehes  unto  him.  Yet,  that  he  should  not  doubt 
of  our  friendsliip,  the  next  day  my  father^  would 
give  a  child  of  his, ^in  full  assurance  of  our  loves. 
And  not  only  that,  but  when  he  should  think  it 
con\enient,  we  would  deliver  under  his  subjec- 
tion the  country  of  Mon-a-can«  and  Po-cough- 
ta-o-nack',  his  enemies. 

"This  so  contented  him  as  immediately,  with 
attentive  silence,  with  a  loud  oration,  he  pro- 
claimed me  a  wer-o-ance  of  Powhatan,*  and 
that  all  his  subjects  should  so  esteem  us,  and  no 
man  account  us  strangers,  nor  Pas-pa-hegh-ans, 

'Outside  the  house. 
^Always,  in  each  case. 
'The  country  of  Cap-a-ho-wa-sick. 
^Captain  Newport. 

"Thomas  Savage,  who  was  not  his  child. 
'The  nation  livmg  on  the  head  waters  of  the  James. 
'A  tribe  which  lived  beyond  the  Falls  of  the  James.     The\' 
were  cannibals. 

^That  is,  of  the  tribe  of  that  name. 
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but  Po\v-ha-tans;  and  that  the  corn,  women  and  1608 
country-,  should  be  to  us,  as  to  his  own  people. 

"This  proffered  kindness  for  man>-  reasons  we 
contemned  not,  but  with  the  best  languages  and 
signs' of  thanks  I  could  express,  I  took  my  leave. 

"The  King,  rising  from  his  seat,  conducted  me 
forth,  and  caused  each  of  my  men  to  have  as 
much  more  bread  as  he  could  bear,  giving  me 
some  in  a  basket;  and  as  much  he  sent  aboard, 
for  a  })resent  to  m>-  father. 

"Victuals,  }'our  must  know,  is  all  their  wealth, 
and  the  greatest  kindness  they  could  show  us. 

"Arri\'ing  at  the  ri\^er,  the  barge  was  fallen  so 
low  with  the  ebb,  though  I  had  given  order,  and 
oft  sent  to  prevent  the  same;  yet  the  messengers 
deceived  me.  The  skies  being  very  thick  and 
rainy,  the  King  understanding  this  mischance, 
sent  the  son-  and  Na-mon-tack  to  conduct  me  to 
a  great  house  sufficient  to  lodge  me,  where 
entering,  I  saw  it  hung  round  with  bows  and 
arrows. 

"The  Indians  used  all  diligence  to  make  us 
fires,  and  give  us  content  The  King's  orators 
presently  entertained  us  with  a  kind  oration, 
with  express  charge  that  not  any  should  steal, 
or  take  out  bows  or  arrows,  or  offer  any  injury. 

'Smith  here  lets  out  the  fact  that  he  tried  to  communicate  with 
Powhatan  by  signs.  But  why  was  this  necessary,  when  he  repre- 
sents Powhatan  as  speaking  the  most  fluent  Enghsh?  No  rehance 
is  to  be  placed  on  anything  Smith  writes  about  what  the  Indian.s 
said  in  English.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  much  of  what  they  are 
alleged  to  have  said  in  this  foreign  tongue,  was  highly  compli- 
mentary to  Captain  Smith. 

-He  probably  here  means  Xan-ta-quaus,  as  Xa-mon-tack  was 
also  his  son. 
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1608  ''Presently  after,  he  sent  me  a  quarter  of 
■\enison,  to  stay  my  stomach.  In  the  evening,  he 
sent  for  me  to  come  only  with  two  shot  with  me. 
The  company  I  gave  order  to  stand  upon  their 
guard,  and  to  maintain  two  sentries  at  the  ports' 
all  night. 

"To  my  supper,  he  set  before  me  meat  for 
twenty  men;  and,  seeing  I  could  not  eat,  he  caused 
it  to  be  given  to  my  men.  For  this  is  a  general 
custom,  that  what  they  give,  not  to  take  again, 
but  you  must  either  eat  it,  give  it  away,  or  carry 
it  with  you. 

"Two  or  three  hours  we  spent  in  our  avenent' 
discourses,  which  done,  I  was,  with  a  fire-stick,' 
lighted  to  my  lodging. 

"The  next  day,  the  King,  conducting  me  to  the 
river,  showed  me  his  canoes;  and  described  unto 
me  how  he  sent  them  over  the  bay  for  tribute- 
beads;  and  also  what  countries  paid  him  beads, 
copper  or  skins. 

"But,  seeing  Captain  Newport  and  Master 
Scrivener  coming  ashore,  the  King  returned  to 
his  house,  and  I  went  to  meet  him.  With  a 
trumpet  before  him,'  we  marched  to  the  King; 
who,  after  his  old  manner,  kindly  received  him;  es- 

'Immediately. 

^Doors. 

■•Agreeable. 

'A  piece  of  burning  light-wood. 

'Captain  Newport. 
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peciall\-  a  bo\-  of  thirteen  years  okl,  called  Thomas  1608 
Savage,  whom  he  gave  him  as  his  son.' 

"He  requited  this  kindness  with  each  of  us  a 
great  basket  of  beans;  and,  entertaining  him  with 
the  formei-  discourse,  we  passed  away  that  day; 
and  agreed  to  l^argain  the  next  day,  and  so 
returned  to  our  Pinnace. 

"The  next  day,  coming  ashore  in  like  order, 
the  King,  ha\-ing  kindly  entertained  us  with  a 
breakfast,  questioned  with  us  in  this  manner: 

"Why  we  came  armed  in  that  sort,  seeing  he 
was  our  friend,  and  had  neither  bows  nor  ar- 
rows; what  did  we  doubt? 

"I  told  him  it  was  the  custom  of  our  country, 
not  doubting  of  his  kindness  any  ways.  Where- 
with, though  he  seemed  satisfied,  yet  Captain 
Newport  caused  all  our  men  to  retire  to  the 
water  side,  which  was  some  thirty  scores  from 
thence. 

"But,  to  prevent  the  worst,  Master  Scrivener 
or  I,  were,  either  the  one  or  other,  by  the  barge. 
Experience  had  well  taught  me  to  belie\e  his 
friendshii^,  till  couAenient  opportunity  sufficed 
him  to  betray  us. 

"But  quickly  this  politician  had  perceived  my 
absence,  and  cunningh'  sent  for  me.  I  sent  for 
Master    Scri\ener    to    supply    my    place.     The 

'Thomas  Savage  became,  by  this  method,  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  language,  and  was  of  great  vahie  to  the  Colony  as  an  inter- 
preter. Many  descendants  of  this  little  fellow,  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  are  still  living  in  Virginia,  the  present  writer  among  them. 

-U  feel  be  meant,  this  would  be  about  600  feet. 
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1608  King  would  demand  for  him,  I  would  again 
relieve  him.  And  they  sought  to  satisfy  our 
suspicion  with  kind  language.  And  now,  being 
agreed  to  trade  for  corn,  he  desired  to  see  all 
om*  hatchets  and  copper  together,  for  which 
he  would  gi^•e  us  corn. 

"With  that  ancient  trick  the  Chick-a-hom-a- 
ni-ans  had  oft  acquainted  me.  His  offer  I  re- 
fused, offering  first  to  see  what  he  would  give 
for  one  piece.  He,  seeming  to  despise  the  nature 
of  a  merchant,  did  scorn  to  sell;  but  we  freely 
should  give  him,  and  he  liberally  would  requite 
us. 

"Captain  Newport  would  not  with  less  than 
twelve  great  coppers^  try  liis  kindness,  which  he 
liberally  requited  with  as  much  corn  as  at  Chick- 
a-hom-a-ni-a,  I  had  for  one,  of  less  proportion.' 

"Our  hatchetS'he  would  also  have  at  his  own 
rate,  for  which  kindness  he  much  seemed  to 
affect*  Captain  Newport. 

"Some  few  bunches  of  blue  beads  I  had,  which 
he  much  desired;  and,  seeing  so  few,  he  offered 
me  a  basket  of  two  pecks, ^  and  that  which  I  drew 
to  be  three  pecks  at  the  least;  and  yet  seemed 
contented  and  desired  more.  I  agreed  with  him 
the  next  day  for  two  bushels,  for  the  ebb  now 
constrained  us  to  return  to  our  boats,  although 
he  earnestly  desired  us  to  stay  dinner,  which  was 

'Allay. 

-Large  kettles  for  boiling  the  food  of  a  ship's  company. 

'That  is,  for  one  smaller  copper. 

■■Love. 

^Of  corn. 
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a  providing.     And,  being  ready,  he  sent  aboard  1608 
after  us,  which  was  bread  and  venison,  sufficient 
for  fift}'  or  sixty  persons. 

''The  next  day,  he  sent  his  son,  in  the  morn- 
ing, not'  to  bring  ashore  with  us  any  pieces, 
lest  his  women  and  children  should  fear.  Cap- 
tain Newport's  good  belief  would  have  satisfied 
that  request,  yet  twenty  or  twenty-five  shot- 
we  got  ashore.  The  King  importuning  me  to 
leave  my  arms  aboard,  much  mishking  my 
sword,  pistol  and  target.'  I  told  him  the  men 
that  slew  m\-  brother'  with  the  like  terms  had 
persuaded  me;  and,  being  unarmed,  shot  at  us, 
and  so  betrayed  us. 

"He  oft  entreated  Captain  Newport  that  his 
men  might  leave  their  arms,  which  still  he 
commanded,  to  the  water  side. 

"This  da>'  we  spent  in  trading  for  blue  beads, » 
and,  ha\ing  near  freighted  our  barge,  Captain 
Newport  returned  with  them  that  came  aboard, 
leaving  me  and  Master  Scrivener  ashore,  to 
follow  in  canoes.  Into  one  I  got  with  six  of  • 
our  men,  which,  being  launched  a  stone's  cast 
from  the  shore,  stuck  fast  in  the  ooze. 

"Master  Scrivener,  seeing  this  example,  with 
seven  or  eight  more,  passed"  the  dreadful  bridge, 

'To  tell  us  not. 

-Soldiers  or  sailors  armed  with  muskets. 

■'Shield. 

••That  imaginary  relative. 

*In  the  Avritings  of  Studley,  Todkill  and  others,  it  appears  that 
the  great  value  put  upon  the  blue  l>eads  was  due  to  their  being 
of  the  color  of  the  skies,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  worn  but 
by  the  greatest  kings  in  the  world,  as  pretended  by  Smith.  Pur- 
chase, Vol.  4,  page  1710.  fJ.xford  Tract.  Glasgow  Kdition,  Vol. 
XVIII.  )).  476. 

"Crossed. 
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1608  thinking  to  have  found  deeper  water  on  the 
other  creek.  But  they  were  enforced  to  stay 
with  such  entertainment  as  a  savage/  being 
forced  ashore  with  wind  and  rain,  having  in 
his  canoe,  as  commonly  they  have,  his  house  and 
household,  instantly  set  up  a  house  of  mats, 
which  succored  them  from  the  storm. 

"The  Indians,  seeing  me  pestered  in  the  ooze,= 
called  to  me.  Six  or  seven  of  the  King's  chief 
men  threw  off  their  skins, =  and,  to  the  middle 
in  ooze,  came  to  bear  me  out  on  their  heads. 
Their  importunacy  caused  me  better  to  like  the 
canoe  than  their  courtesy.  Excusing  my  denial* 
for  fear  to  fall  into  the  ooze,  desiring  them  to 
bring  me  some  wood,  fire,  and  mats  to  cover  me, 
and  I  would  content  them.-- 

"Each  presently  gave  his  help  to  satisfy  my 
request,  which  pains^  a  horse  would  scarce  have 
endured,  yet  a  couple  of  bells  richly  contented 
them. 

"The  Emperor  sent  his  seaman,  Man-ti-u-as,' 

in  the  evening  with  bread  and  victual  for  me 

*  and  my  men.     He,  no  more  scrupulous  than  the 

rest,  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  showing  how 

little  he  regarded  that  miserable  cold  and  dirty 

'Could  offer,  understood. 

-The  barge  being  stuck  in  the  mud. 

^Fur  garments. 

■•Declining  their  assistance. 

'Pay  them  for  their  trouble. 

'Labors. 

'We  think  this  to  be  the  same  Nan-ta-quaus  so  often  mentioned. 
He  is  here  called  "his  seaman,"  probably  because  his  kingdom  was 
at  the  end  of  Northampton  County,  and  he  had  frequently  to 
cross  the  broad  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 


Rev.  Samuel  Purchas, 

Who  compiled  the  enormous  work  entitled  "Purchas, 

His  Pilgrims, ' '  being  a  collection  of  the  original 

accounts  of  voyages  of  discovery, 

and  so  forth. 

It  is  continually  referred  to  in  these  pages. 
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passage,    though    a    dog    would  ■  scarce    have  1608 
endured  it. 

"This  kindness  I  found,  when  I  little  expected 
less  than  a  mischief.  But  the  black  night 
parting  our  companies,  ere  midnight,  the  flood 
served  to  carry  us  aboard.' 

"The  next  day  we  came  ashore.  The  king, 
with  a  solemn  discourse,  causing  all  to  depart 
but  his  principal  men.  And  this  was  the  effect, 
when,  as  he  perceived  that  we  had  a  desire  to 
invade  IMon-a-can,  against  whom  he  was  no 
professed  enem>',  yet  thus  far  he  would  assist 
us  in  this  enterprise.  First,  he  would  send  his 
spies  perfectly  to  understand  their  strength  and 
ability  to  fight,  wiih  which  he  would  acquaint  us 
himself. 

"Captain  Newport  would  not  be  seen  in  it 
himself.  Being  great  wer-o-ances  they  would 
stay  at  home;  but  I,  Master  Scrivener,  and  two 
of  his  sons,  and  0-pe-chan-ca-nough.  The  King 
of  Pa-mun-ke\'  should  ha^•e  one  hundred  of  his 
men  to  go  before,  as  though  they  were  hunting, 
the>'  giving  us  notice  where  was  the  advantage 
we  should  kill  them.  The  women  and  young 
children  he  wished  we  should  spare,  and  bring 
them  to  him.  Only  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  of  our  men  he  held  sufficient  for  this 
exploit.  Our  boats  should  stay  at  the  Falls, 
where  \\e  might  hew  timber,  which  we  might 

'The  high  tide  allowed  them  to  go  out,  in  the  barge  or  canoes, 
to  the  Pinnace,  the  Discovery. 
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1608  convey,  each  man  a  piece,  till  we  were  past  the 
stones,'  and  there  join  them,=  to  pass  our  men  by 
water.' 

"If  any  were  shot,  his  men  should  bring  them 
back  to  our  boats. 

"This  fair  tale^  had  almost  made  Captain 
Newport  undertake,  by  this  means,  to  discover 
the  South  Sea,  which  \\'ill  not  be  without 
treachery,  if  we  ground  our  intent  upon  his^ 
constancy. 

"This  day  we  spent  in  trading,  dancing,  and 
much  mirth.  The  King  of  Pa-mun-key  sent 
his  messenger,  as  >-et  not  knowing  Captain 
Newport,  to  come  unto  him,  who  had  long 
expected  me,  desiring  also  my  father  to  visit 
him.  The  messenger  stayed  to  conduct  us,  but 
Powhatan,  understanding  that  we  had  hatchets 
lately  come  from  Pas-pa-hegh,'^  desired  the  next 
day  to  trade  ^^■ith  us,  and  not  to  go  further. 

"This  new  trick  he' cunningly  put  upon  him,' 
but  only  to  have  what  he  listed,  and  to  try 
whether  we  would  go  or  stay.     0-pe-chan-ca- 

'The  ledge.s  of  rock  over  which  the  waterfall. 

-Make  a  raft  of  the  logs. 

^That  is,  go  up  the  James,  beyond  the  falls,  on  the  raft. 

*If  this  plan  had  been  carried  out,  it  would  have  been  in  violation 
of  the  King's  instructions,  which  enjoined  on  the  English  kind 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  Their  only  justification  would  have 
been  that,  by  op|)osing  the  Mon-a-cans,  they  would  make  friends 
of  the  Powhatans.  But  their  real  object,  and  probably  all  they 
would  have  attempted,  was  further  exploration  of  the  country. 

'Powhatan's. 

"This  is  confused.  It  might  mean  that  Powhatan  learned  about 
the  hatchets  from  Indians  who  had  lately  come  from  Pas-pa-hegh; 
or,,  what  is  more  likely,  by  Pas-pa-hegh.  he  meant  Jamestown. 
But  no  new  additions  had  come  to  the  Knglish  now  at  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co,  that  we  know  of. 

'Powhatan. 

'Xewport. 
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nough's  messenger  returned'  that  we  would  not  1608 
come.     The  next  day  his  daughter^  came  to 
entreat  me,  shomng  her  father  had  hurt  his 
leg,'  and  much  sorrowed  he  could  not  see  me. 

"Captain  Newport,  being  not  to  be  persuaded 
to  go,  in  that  Powhatan  had  desired  us  to  stay, 
sent  her  awaj^  with  the  like  answer.  Yet  the 
next  day,  upon  better  consideration,  entreaty 
prevailed,*  and  we  anchored  at  Cin-quo-teck,' 
the  first  town  above  the  parting  of  the  river, « 
where  dwelled  two  Kings  of  Pa-mun-key,  broth- 
ers to  Powhatan,  the  one  called  0-pit-cha-pam, 
the  other  Ke-ca-tough.  To  these  I  went  ashore, 
who  kindly  entreated  me  and  Master  Scrivener, 
sending  some  presents  aboard  to  Captain  New- 
port. 

"Whilst  we  were  trucking  with  these  ffings, 
0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  his  wife,  women,  and 
children  came  to  meet  me  with  a  natural,  kind 
affection.     He  seemed  to  rejoice  to  see  me. 

"Captain  Newport  came  ashore.  With  many 
kind  discourses  we  passed  that  forenoon,  and, 
after  dinner,  Captain  Newport  ^^'ent  about'  with 

'Reported  to  his  master. 

-Possibly  the  one  who  later  married  an  Englishman. 

"This  was  his  excuse  for  not  coming  himself  to  see  Newport. 

*They  now  left  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  antl  sailed  west,  up  the  York, 
and  entered  the  stream  on  their  right  hand  when  they  came  to 
the  two  smaller  rivers  which  flow  into  the  York. 

■''This  was  on  the  Mattapouy  River. 

'West  Point,  where  the  York  divides  into  the  Pamimkey  and 
the  Mattapony  Rivers.  They  went  first  into  the  northern  of  the 
two  streams. 

'Turned  around  and  went  the  other  way,  down  this  stream,  out 
into  the  York,  and  then  up  the  Pamunkey  River. 


I 
I 


20 
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1608  the  Pinnace  to  Men-ap-u-cunt,i  which  is  twenty 
miles  by  water,  and  not  one  by  land. 

"0-pe-chan-ca-nough  conducted  me  and  Mas- 
ter Scrivener  by  land,  where,  having  built  a 
feasting  house  a  purpose  to  entertain  us,  with  a 
kind  oration,  after  their  manner,  and  his  best 
provision,  kindly  welcomed  us. 

"That  day  he  would  not  truck,  but  did  his 
best  to  delight  us  with  content.  Captain  New- 
IDort  arrived  towards  evening,  whom  the  King 
presented  with  six. great  platters  of  fine  bread, 
and  pan-sa-row-man-a.2  The  next  day,  till 
noon,  we  traded.  The  King  feasted  all  the 
company,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  play- 
ing, dancing  and  delight.  By  no  means  he 
would  have  us  depart  till  the  next  day.  He 
had  feasted  us  with  vension,  for  which  he  had 
sent,  having  spent  his  first  and  second  provision 
in  expecting  our  coming. 

"The  next  day  he  performed_  his  promise, 
giving  more  to  us  threes  than  would  have  sufficed 
thirty;  and,  in  that  we  carried  not  away  what  we 
left,  he  sent  it  after  us  to  the  Pinnace.  With 
what  ^\'ords  or  signs  of  love  he  could  express,  we 
departed. 

"Captain  Newport,  in  the  Pinnace,  leaving 
me  in  the  barge  to  dig  a  rock  where  we  supposed 
a    mine    at    Cin-quo-teck;*   which    done,    ere 

■This  was  on  the  Pamunkey  River. 

^Dried  roasting-ears  of  corn,  boiled  with  beans. 

^Newjjort,  Smith  and  Scrivener. 

•■The  town  Cin-quo-teck,  on  the  Mattapony  River. 


'^■eo-ctiO^i^  6f^cAy|^^,   ^^^t^^uC   '^o.  ■>yo^ 
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midnight,  I  arrived  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  where 
our  Pinnace  anchored,  being  twenty  miles  from 
Cin-quo-teck. 

"The  next  day,  we  took  leave  of  Powhatan, 
who,  in  regard  of  his  kindness,'  gave  him  an 
Indian  he  well  affected,  to  go  with  him  for 
England,  instead  of  his  son.'  The  cause,  I 
assure  me,  was  to  know  our  strength,  and 
country's  condition. 

"The  next  day,  we  arrived  at  Kis-ki-ack.^ 
The  people  so  scornfully  entertained  us,  as,  with 
what  signs  of  scorn  and  discontent  we  could, 
we  departed,  and  returned  to  our  Fort,  wdth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn."< 

So  they  returned  to  Jamestown,  on  March 
19th,  all  safe  and  sound;  having  more  fully  ex- 
plored the  country;  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  Powhatan;  exchanging  hostages,  as  it  were, 
with  him;  and  having  secured  a  good  deal  of 
food  for  the  Colony. 

'In  return  for  Newport's  kindness. 

'The  English  boy,  Thomas  Savage,  whom  Newport  pretended 
was  his  son.     The  Indian  exchanged  was  Na-mon-tack. 

'On  the  south  bank  of  the  York  River,  opposite  Wer-o-wo-com- 
o-co. 

^Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  47-60. 


1608 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Troubles  at  Jamestown, 
Internal  and  External 


THE  Oxford  Tract  presents  us  this  view  of  1608 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  spring  of  1608: 
"Powhatan,  to  express  his  love  to 
Newport,  when  he  departed,  presented  him  with 
twenty  turkeys,  conditionally  to  return  him 
twenty  swords,  which  were  immediately  sent 
him.  Now,  after  his  departure,  he  presented 
Captain  Smith  with  the  like  luggage,  but  not 
finding  liis  humor  obeyed  in  not  sending  such 
weapons  as  he  desired,  he  caused  his  people 
with  twenty  devices  to  obtain  them. 

''But,  at  last,  by  ambuscados  at  our  very 
ports,'  they  would  take  them  perforce;  surprise 
us  at  work,  or  any  way;  which  was  so  long  per- 
mitted they  became  so  insolent  there  was  no 
rule. 

''The  command  from  England  was  so  straight^ 
not  to  offend  them,  as  our  authority  bearers' 
(keeping  their  houses)  would  rather  be  any 
other  than  peace-breakers.  This  charitable 
humor  pre\ailed  till  well  it  chanced  they 
meddled  with  Captain  Smith,  who,  without 
farther  deliberations,  gave  them  such  an  en- 
counter, as  some  he  so  hunted  up  and  down  the 
Isle,  some  he  so  terrified  mth  whipping,  beating, 
and  imprisonment;  as,  for  revenge,  they  sur- 
prised two  of  our  foraging,  disorderly  soldiers; 
and,  having  assembled  theu'  forces,  bodly  threat- 
ened at  our  ports  to  force  Smith  to  redeliver 
se\en  savages,  which  for  their  villanies  he 
detained  prisoners,  or  we  were  all  but  dead 
men. 

'The  gates  of  the  Fort. 

^Strict. 

'The  Council  and  King  in  England  would  be  included  in  this; 
but  what  is  meant  is  those  of  the  local  Council  in  Virginia  and 
their  supporters,  the  loyal  party,  who  tried  to  obey  their  orders. 
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1608  "But,  to  try  their  furies,  he  sallied  out  amongst 
them,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  he  so  hampered 
their  insolencies,  they  brought  them  his  two 
men,  desiring  peace,  without  any  further  com- 
position for  their  prisoners. 

"Those  he  examined,  and  caused  them  all 
believe,  by  several  vollies  of  shot,' one  of  their 
companions  was  shot  to  death;  because  they 
would  not  confess  their  intents  and  plotters  of 
their  villanies. 

"And  thus  they  all  agreed  in  one  point,  they 
were  directed  only  by  Powhatan  to  obtain^ 
him  our  weapons,  to  cut  our  own  throats, 
with  the  manner  where,  how,  and  when,  which 
we  plainly  found  most  true  and  apparent.  Yet 
he  sent  his  messengers,  and  his  dearest  daughter, 
Pocahontas,  with  presents,  to  excuse  him  of  the 
injuries  done  by  some  rash,untowards  Captains, 
his  subjects;  desiring  their  liberties  for  this 
time,  with  the  assurance  of  love  for  ever. 

"After  Smith  had  gi\'en  the  prisoners  what 
correction  he  thought  fit,  used  them  well  a  day 
or  two  after,  and  then  delivered  them»  Pocahon- 
tas, for  whose  sake  only  he  feigned- to  have  saved 
their  Ha'cs,  and  gave  them  liberty. 

"The  patient  Council*  that  nothing  would 
move  to  war  with  the  savages,  would  gladly 
have  wrangled  with  Captain  Smith  for  his 
cruelty,  yet  none  was  slain  to  any  man's  knowl- 

'That,  understood. 

-For,  understood. 

'To,  understood. 

■•Captain  RatclifTe,  Captain  Martin,  Captain  .Archer  and  Mr. 
Scrivener  are  those  referred  to,  brave  enough  men,  but  they  were 
trying  to  carry  out  their  instructions. 
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edge,'  but  it  brought  them  in  .such  fear  and  1608 
obedience,  as  his  \ery  name  would  sufficiently 
affright  them;  where  before,  we  had  sometime 
peace  and  war  twice  a  day,  and  very  seldom  a 
week  but  we  had  some  treachous  villany  or 
other."= 

"The  fraught  of  this  ship'  being  concluded  to 
be  cedar,  by  the  diligence  of  the  master  and 
Captain  Smith  she  was  quickly  reladed.  Mas- 
ter Scrivener  was  neither  idle  nor  slow  to  follow 
all  things  at  the  Fort. 

"The  ship  falling  to  the  Cedar  Isle,*  Captain 
Martin  having  made  shift  to  be  sick  near  a 
year;^  and  now,  neither  pepper,  sugar,  cloves, 
mace  nor  nutmeg,  ginger,  nor  sweetmeats  in 
the  country,  (to  enjoy  the  credit  of  his  sup- 
posed art)  at  his  earnest  request,  was  most 
willingly  admitted  to  return  for  England.  Yet, 
having  been  there*  but  a  year,  and  not  past 
half  a  year  since  the  ague  left  him,  (that  he 
might  say  somewhat  he  had  seen)  he  went 
twice  to  Pas-pa-hegh,  a  place  near  seven 
miles  from  Jamestown;  but,  lest  the  dew  should 
distempter  him,  was  after  forced  to  return  be- 
fore night.     Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  express, 

'Possibly  the  dreadful  things  Smith  is  just  said  to  have  done  to 
them,  may  be  slightly  exaggerated. 

-The  account  of  Thomas  Studly,  and  .\nas  Todkill,  the  Oxford 
Tract,  Purchas,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1712;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
pp.  478-480. 

'The  John  and  Francis,  in  which  Newport  had  returned  to 
Virginia. 

*The  same  as  the  present  Mulberry  Island,  on  the  shore  of  War- 
wick County. 

^\s  if  Captain  Martin  stayed  sick  on  purpose.  The  other  half 
of  the  whole  company,  we  suppose,  died  on  purpose. 

'In  Virginia. 
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1608  he  expressly  commanding  me  to  record  liis 
journej^s,  I  being  his  man,  and  he  sometimes 
my  master."' 

Wingfield  here  observes : 

"By  this  time  the  Council  and  Captain, ^ 
having  intentively  looked  into  the  carriage' both 
of  the  Councilors  and  other  officers,  removed 
some  officers  out  of  the  store;*  and  Captain 
Archer,  a  Councilor,  whose  insolency  did  look 
upon  himself  with  great  sighted  spectacles, 
derogating  from  others'  merits  by  spuing  out 
his  \'enemous  libels  and  infamous  chronicles 
upon  them,  as  doth  appear  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, for  which,  and  other  worse  tricks,  he 
had  not  escaped  the  halter,  but  that  Captain 
Newport  interposed  his  advice  to  the  contrary.  "^ 

Archer  was  one  of  the  most  determined  and 
outspoken  friends  of  the  Colony.  He  came  in- 
to collision  with  its  enemies,  and  ^^•ith  the 
opposing  faction  headed  by  Captain  Smith. 
For  this  he  is  roundly  abused  by  both  Wingfield 
and  Smith  who  ne\er  have  a  good  ^\•ord  for  him. 
The  combined  influence  of  his  enemies,  it 
seems,  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

iPurchas,  Vol.  IV,  pages  1711-1712.  The  account  of  .\nas 
Todkill  and  others.  Oxford  Tract;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
p.  480.  We  have  heard  of  other  servants  who  were  not  disposed 
to  view  their  masters  as  heroes.  Much  of  what  these  people 
wrote,  was  about  what  they  had  to  eat.  The  higher  objects  of 
the  imdertaking  were  apparently  over  their  heads,  and  possibly 
beyond  their  comprehension. 

'Newport. 

'The  conduct. 

*The  Magazine. 

Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Archaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  page  97.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Archer  prosecuted 
Wingfield.  For  this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  he  would  not  be  a 
favorite  of  Wingfield. 
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The  more  we  hear  of  Newport,  and  the  better  1608 
we  know  him,"  the  more  we  admire  him.  He 
seems  to  have  had  more  influence  for  the  good 
order,  and  smooth  working,  of  the  Colony,  than 
anyone  else.  He  saved  Smith's  life.  Wingfield 
said  that  he  saved  his,  by  taking  him  out  of  the 
Pinnace,  and  letting  him  sleep  in  the  town.  He 
is  here  found  saving  Archer's.  Had  he  been  in 
the  Colony,  he  might  possibly  have  saved 
Captain  Kendall's;  and  he  spared  Galthrop's 
life,  who  was  guilty  of  "open  and  confessed" 
mutiny  on  the  first  voyage  across. 

It  is  probably  as  a  result  of  these  charges 
that  Archer  went  to  England  at  the  same  time 
that  Wingfield  was  sent. 

These  two  left  with  Newport,  on  his  second 
return  to  England,  April  10th,  1608. 

No  traces  remain  of  Wingfield's  employment 
after  his  return  to  England,  except  the  applica- 
tion wliich  he  made  asking  for  a  command  in 
Ireland.'  The  loss  of  the  records  of  the  Com- 
pany prevent  us  knowing  how  they  judged  his 
case.    But  he  was  heard  of  in  Virginia  no  more. 

If  Archer,  a  true  friend  of  Virginia,  were  ever 
tried,  he  must  have  been  honorably  acquitted, 
and  his  course  here  approved  of  by  the  Council 
in  England;  because  he  continued  his  connection 
with  the  Company,  returned  here,  and  finally 
lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Colony. 

'Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  page  9. 
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1608  The  forest,  into  which  the  Enghsh  had  come 
to  found  Virginia,  was  anything  but  a  peaceful, 
sylvan  Paradise.  Powhatan,  who  lived  just  a 
few  miles  north  of  their  settlement,  on  the  York, 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 

The  year  after  the  settlement  on  the  James 
was  made,  this  incident  of  his  life  took  place: 

"In  the  year  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of 
Pi-an-ka-tank,  his  near  neighbors,  and  sub- 
jects. The  occasion  was,  to  us,  unknown,  but 
the  manner  was  thus.  First,  he  sent  di\ers  of 
his  men  to  lodge  amongst  them  that  night;  then 
the  ambuscades  environed  all  their  houses;  and, 
at  the  hour  appointed,  they  all  fell  to  the  spoil. 

"Twenty-four  men  they  slew,  the  long  hair  of 
their  one  side  of  their  heads,  with  the  skin 
cased'  off  with  shells  or  reeds,  they  brought 
away.  They  surprised  also  the  women,  the 
children  and  the  Wer-o-ance.  All  these  they 
present  to  Powhatan.  The  Wer-o-ance,  women 
.  and  children  became  his  prisoners,  and  do  him 
service. 

"The  locks  of  hair,  with  their  skins,  he 
hanged  on  a  line  unto  two  trees.  And  this  he 
made  ostentation  of,  as  a  great  triumph,  at 
Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  showing  them  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen that  then  came  unto  him  at  his  appoint- 
ment, they  expecting  provision,  he  to  betray 
them,  supposed  to  half  conquer  them  by  this 
spectacle  of  his  terrible  cruelty. "= 

■Cut  off.  , 

^From  the  (les('rii)lion  of  Virginia  by  Captain  .John  Smith,  en- 
larged out  of  hi.s  w  ritlen  notes.  4  Piirchas,  page  1704;  Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol.  Will,  p]).  456-457. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Newport's  Second  Return 

to 

England 

And  the  Arrival  Here  of 

Captain  Francis  Nelson 


WINGFIELD  quaintly  describes  Newport's  16O8 
departure  thus: 

"Captain  Newport,  having  now  dis- 
patched all  his  business,  and  set  the  clock  in  a 
true  course,  if  so  the  Council-  will  keep  it, 
prepared  himself  for  England  upon  the  tenth  of 
April,  and  arrived  at  Blackwall  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-first  day  of  May,  1608."' 

This  second  leaving  of  Newport  from  the 
shores  of  Virginia  for  England,  marked  another 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Colony.  Its  pros- 
perity rested  on  these  voyages  back  and  forth. 
Newport  never  failed  them.  A  good  counselor 
as  well  as  an  able  seaman  he  had  done  much  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  during  this 
second  stay. 

No  doubt  he  carried  the  fervent  prayers  of 
all  with  him  for  a  safe  journey  and  a  speedy 
return.  A  part  of  his  cargo  this  time  was  the 
ore  which  the  colonists  mistook  for  gold. 

Accompanying  him  were  the  two  conspicuous 
characters,  Edward-Maria  Wingfield,  the  ex- 
president,  and  Captain  Gabriel  Archer.  Wing- 
field,  as  we  have  said,  never  returned,  but 
Archer  did  the  following  year. 

Also  on  this  vessel  was  Na-mon-tack,  the  son 
of  Powhatan.  He  was  taken  to  England  and 
well  treated  there,  and  returned  to  Virginia. 
His  account  of  the  kindly  treatment  accorded 

'It  was  now  composed  of  Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  Captain  John 
Martin,  Captain  John  Smith  and  Matthew  Scrivener. 

-Wingfield's  Discourse  of  ^'irginia,  Archaeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  4,  pp.  97-98. 
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1608  him  gave  much  satisfaction  to  Powhatan  and 
the  other  Indians. 

Another  passenger  was  the  Irishman  named 
Francis  Maguel,  who  went  to  Madrid,  and  there 
made  a  statement  of  what  he  knew  about 
Virginia,  having  been  here,  he  said,  for  eight 
months.  His  statement  was  translated  into 
Spanish,  sworn  to,  and  laid  before  the  Spanish 
Council  of  State.  He  desired  to  be  employed 
as  a  spy  for  Spain  in  Virginia.  His  full  report 
was  retranslated  into  English  for  Alexander 
Brown.' 

Smith  adds  a  few  details  about  this  departure : 

"At  Captain  Newport's  arrival,  we  were 
victualled  for  twelve  weeks,  and  having  fur- 
nished him  of  what  he  thought  good,  he  set 
sail  for  England  the  tenth  of  April.  Master 
Scrivener  and  myself  with  our  shallop-  accom- 
panied him  to  Captain  Hendrick.' 

"Powhatan  having  for  a  farewell,  sent  him 
five  or  six  men's  loadings,  with  turkeys  for 
swords,  which  he  sent  him.* 

Newport's  stay  in  Virginia,  on  tliis  voyage, 
was  a  little  over  three  months. 

"In  our  return  to  the  Fort",  says  Smith;  "we 
discovered  the  river  of  Nansemond,=  a  proud 
warhke   nation,   as   well   we   may   testify,    (on 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  pp.  393-399. 

'The  boat  they  had  put  together  after  their  first  landing.  They 
had  at  Jamestown  three  boats,  the  Discovery,  the  barge  and  the 
shallop. 

'Cape  Henry. 

•Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  60-61. 

"This  name  is  still  retained  and  has  been  extended  to  the  County 
in  which  it  is.  The  word  means  Fishing  Point,  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  tribe  which  lived  here. 
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account  of  what  happened)  at  our  first  arrival  1608 
at  Chesapeake.'  But  the  injury  Captain  New- 
port well  revenged  at  his  return,  where  some  of 
them,  enticing  him  to  their  ambuscados,  by  a 
dance,  he,  perceiving  their  intent,  with  a  volley 
of  musket-shot  slew  one,  and  shot  one  or  two 
more,  as  themselves  confess. 

"The  King,  at  our  arrival,  sent  for  me  to  come 
unto  him.  I  sent  him  word  what  commodities 
I  had  to  exchange  for  wheat  ;=  and,  if  he  would, 
as  had  the  rest  of  his  neighbors,  conclude  a 
peace,  we  were  contented. 

"At  last,  he  came  down  before  the  boat,  which 
rode  at  anchor  some  forty  yards  from  the 
shore.  He  signified  to  me  to  come  ashore,  and 
sent  a  canoe  with  four  or  five  of  his  men;  two 
whereof  I  desired  to  come  aboard  and  to  stay, 
and  I  would  send  two  to  talk  with  their  King 
ashore.     To  this  he  agreed. 

"The  King  we  presented  with  a  piece  of 
copper,  which  he  kindly  accepted,  and  sent  for 
victuals  to  entertain  the  messengers. "« 

"Master  Scrivener,  and  myself  also,  after  that, 
went  ashore. 

"The  King  kindly  feasted  us,  requesting  us 
to  stay  to  trade  till  the  next  day,  which  having 
done,  we  returned  to  the  Fort. 

"This  river  is  a  musket  shot  broad,  each  side 
being  shoal  bays,  a  narrow  channel,  but  three 
fathom,  his  course  for  eighteen  miles,  almost 

'The  Nansemouds  may  there  have  aided  the  Chesapeake. 
-He  means  Indian  com. 
^Smith's  True  Relation,  page  61. 
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1608  directly  south  and  by  west,  where  beginneth 
the  first  inhabitants.  For  a  mile  it  turneth 
directly  east;  towards  the  Avest,  a  great  bay, 
and  a  white  chalky  island,  convenient  for  a  fort. 
His'  next  course  south,  where,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  river  divideth  in  two;  the  neck = a 
plain,  high  cornfield;  the  western  bough' a  high 
plain  hkewise.  The  northeast  answerable*  in  all 
respects. 

"In  these  plains  are  planted  abundance  of 
houses  and  people.  They  may  contain  a  thousand 
acres  of  most  excellent,  fertile  ground.  So  sweet, 
so  pleasant,  so  beautiful,  and  so  strong  a  pros- 
pect, for  an  invincible,  strong  city;  with  so  many 
commodities,  that  I  know,  as  yet,  I  have  not 
seen. 

"This  is  within  one  day's  journey  of  Chaw-a- 
nook.5  The  river*  falleth  into  the  King's  river/ 
within  twelve  miles  of  Cape  Henricke."' 

"The  twentieth  of  April,  being  at  work  in 
hewing  down  trees,  and  setting  corn,  an  alarm' 
caused  us  with  all  speed  to  take  our  arms,  each 
expecting  a  new  assault  of  the  savages.  But, 
understanding  it  a  boat  under  sail,  our  doubts 
were  presently  satisfied  with  the   happy  sight 

•Its,  the  river's. 

^The  land  between  the  branches  of  the  river. 

'Branch  of  the  river. 

^Similar. 

'To   the   south,    in   North   Carolina,    on   the    Chowan   River. 

*The  Nansemond. 

'The  James. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  pp.  61-62.  In  a  straight  line  the  dis- 
tance would  really  be  twenty-eight  miles.  Cape  Henricke  is  of 
course  Cape  Henry. 

'This  alarm  was  most  probably  given  by  ringing  a  bell. 
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of  Master  Nelson,-  his  many  perils  of  extreme  1608 
storms  and  tempests.  His  ship  well,  as  his 
company  could  testify.  His  care  in  sparing  our 
provision,  was  well.  But  the  providence  thereof, 
as  also  of  our  stores,  ^  hatchets,  and  other  tools, 
only  ours  excepted,  which  of  all  the  rest  was 
most  necessary,  which  might  enforce  us  to  think 
either  a  seditious  traitor  to  our  action,  or  a 
most  unconscionable  deceiver  of  our  treasures.  ^ 

Deane  says  of  this  last  sentence:  "Possibly 
some  person's  name  is  here  omitted.  The  whole 
sentence  is  obscure,"  etc. 

The  sentence  is  evidently  garbled,  and  incap- 
able of  being  understood.  In  all  probability,  in 
its  original  form,  it  would  have  thrown  light  on 
the  actions  of  the  faction  in  the  Colony  which 
desired  and  attempted  its  destruction.  Some- 
one here  is  evidently  accused  of  treason  to  the 
Colony. 

Although  it  is  not  positively  known  to  whom 
the  "True  Relation"  was  addressed,  it  was 
presumably  to  the  King  or  the  Council  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  circulated  for  some  time  privately, 
and  was  not  intended  originally  for  publication. 
The  publisher  stated  that  "some  faults  have 
escaped  in  the  printing,"  and  some  of  the  copies 
stated  that  it  was  written  by  Thomas  Watson. 
Enough  therefore  of  confusion  is  known  to 
exist  in  connection  with  its  publication  to 
warrant  us  in  pronouncing  this  sentence  to  be 
garbled. 


'After,  or  in  spite  of,  understood. 

^Stones,  in  the  original,  an  evident  misprint. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  page  64. 
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1608  Leaving  Captain  Smith's  True  Relation,  we 
turn  for  a  moment  again  to  the  Oxford  Tract. 

The  time  just  before,  and  the  an-ival  of  Cap- 
tain Nelson,  is  thus  also  described  in  this  Tract: 

"The  authority  now  consisting  on  resigning 
Captain  Martin,  and  the  still  sickly  President,' 
the  sale  of  the  stores  commodities  maintained 
their  estates  as  inheritable  revenues.  =  The 
spring  approaching,  and  the  ship  departed, 
Master  Scrivener  and  Captain  Smith  divided 
betwixt  them  the  rebuilding  our  town,  the 
repairing  our  palisadoes,  the  cutting  down  trees, 
preparing  our  fields,  planting  our  corn,  and  to 
rebuild  our  Church,  and  recover  our  storehouse: 
all  men  thus  'busy  at  their  several  labors. 

"Master  Nelson  arrived  with  his  lost  Pheonix, 
(lost  I  say,  for  that  all  men  deemed  him  lost) 
landing  safely  his  men.  So  well  he  had  managed 
his  ill  hap,  causing  the  Indian  Isles  to  feed  his 
company,  that  his  victual,  to'  that  was  left  us 
before,  was  sufficient  for  half  a  year.  He  had 
nothing  but  he  freely  imparted  it;  which  honest 
dealing,  in  a  mariner,  caused  us  to  admire  him. 
We  would  not  have  wished  so  much  as  he  did 
for  us.^ 

"Now^  to  relade  this  ship  with  some  good 
tidings. 

'Captain  John  Ratcliffe. 

-He  means  they  treated  this  public  office  as  if  it  were  their 
private  property. 

'Added  to. 

*He  did  more  for  them  than  they  even  could  have  wished  for. 
It  was  this  generous  action  and  valuable  aid  given  by  Ca|)tain 
Nelson,  whose  name  is  not  so  well  known  as  some  of  the  others, 
which  caused  the  writer  to  include  him  among  those  to  whose 
memory  this  volume  is  dedicated. 
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"The  President,'  yet  not  standing  with  liis  1608 
dignity  to  leave  the  Fort,  gave  order  to  Captain 
Smith  and  Master  Scrixener  to  discover  and 
search  the  commodities  of  Mon-a-cans'  country 
beyond  the  falls.  Sixty  able  men  were  allotted, 
the  which,  within  six  days'  exercise,  Smith  had 
so  well  trained  to  their  arms  and  orders,  that 
they  little  feared  with  whom  they  should  en- 
counter. Yet  so  unseasonable  was  the  time,= 
and  so  opposite  was  Captaiin  Martin  to  every 
thing  but  only  to  fraught  this=  ship  also  with 
his  phantastical  gold,  as  Captain  Smith  rather 
desired  to  relade  her  with  cedar,  which  \\as  a 
present  dispatch;  than  either  with  dirt  or  the 
reports  of  an  uncertain  discovery.  "* 

We  now  go  back  to  the  True  Relation: 
"This  happy  arrival  of  Master  Nelson  in  the 
Phoenix,  having  been  then  about  three  months 
missing,  after  Captain  Newport's  arrival,  being 
to  all  our  expectations  lost;  albeit,  that  now  at 
the  last,  having  been  long  crossed  with  tem- 
pestuous Axeather  and  contrary  winds,  his  so 
unexpected  coming  did  so  ravish  us  with  exceed- 
ing joy  that  now  we  thought  ourselves  as  well 
fitted  as  our  hearts  could  wish,  both  with  a 
competent  number  of  men,  as  also  for  all  other 
needful  provisions,  till  a  further  suppl\-  should 
come  unto  us. 

"Whereupon   the   first   thing  that    was   con- 

'Captain  Hatcliffe. 
-The  weather  was  -so  inclement. 
•''The  original  has  his.  an  evident  mistake. 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4.  p.  1711;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  478. 
The  Oxford  Tract. 
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1608  eluded,  was,  that  myself,'  and  Master  Scrivener 
should,  with  seventy  men,  go  with  the  best 
means  we  could  provide,  to  discover  beyond  the 
Falls,  as  in  our  judgments  conveniently  we 
might. 

"Six  or  seven  days  we  spent  only,  in  training  our 
men  to  march,  fight,  and  skirmish  in  the  woods. 
Their  willing  minds  to  this  action  so  quickened 
their  understanding  in  this  exercise,  as,  in  all 
judgments,  we  were  better  able  to  fight  with 
Powhatan's  force. 

"In  our  order  of  battle  amongst  the  trees, 
for  thicks 2  there  are  few,  than  the  Fort,»  was  to 
repulse  four  hundred  at  the  first  assault,  with 
some  ten  or  twenty  shot,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  nor  how  to  use  a  piece." 

"Our  warrant  being  sealed, ^  Master  Nelson 
refused  to  assist  us  with  the  voluntary  mariners, « 
and  himself,  as  he  promised,  unless  we  would 
stand  bound  to  pay  the  hire  for  ship,  and  mari- 
ners, for  the  time  they  stayed. 

"And  further,  there  was  some  controversy 
through  the  diversity  of  contrary  opinions;  some 
alleging,  that  how  profitable,  and  to  what  good 
purpose  soever  our  journey  should  portend,  yet 
our  commission,  commanding  no  certain  design, 
we  should  be  taxed  for  the  most  indiscreet  men 
in  the  world;  besides,  the  wrong  we  should  do  to 

^Captain  Smith. 
^Thickets,  or  uiiderbrush. 
^The  text  appears  to  be  confused. 
■■Match-lock  or  other  fire  arm. 

'The  commission  to  make  the  discovery  duly  executed  by  Presi- 
dent Ratcliffe. 

*Such  of  his  sailors  who  might  volunteer  for  this  service. 
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Captain  Newport,  to  whom  only  all  discoveries  1608 
did  belong,  and  to  no  other.' 

"(We  lacked)  the  means  for  guides,  besides 
the  uncertain  courses  of  the  river,  from  which 
we  could  not  err  much.  Each  night  (we) 
would'  fortify  us  in  two  hours,  better  than  that 
they  first  called  the  Fort.<  Their  towns  upon 
the  river,  each  within  one  day's  journey  of  (the) 
other,  besides  our  ordinary  provision,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  add  relief,  for  truck  and 
deaUng,  but  only  in  love  and  peace.  As  with* 
the  rest,'  if  they  assaulted  us,  their  towns  they 
cannot  defend,  nor  their  luggage  so  convey, 
that  we  should  not  share.'  But,  admit  the 
worst,  sixteen  days'  provision  we  had  of  cheese, 
oatmeal  and  biscuit,  (which)  besides'  our  ren- 
dezvous we  could  and  might  have  hid  in  the 
ground.'" 

"With  six  men,  Captain  Martin  \\ould  have 
undertaken  it  himself,  leaving  the  rest  to  defend 
the  Fort,  and  plant  our  corn."  Yet  no  reason 

'This  is  a  clear  enough  statement  as  to  who  was  at  the  head  of 
this  Colony,  not  only  on  the  first  voyage  over,  but  as  to  all  claims 
to  discoveries  which  might  be  made.  It  was  this  superior  posi- 
tion he  occupied  to  the  whole  movement  that  enabled  him  to 
overrule  the  decisions  of  the  court,  and  save  the  lives  we  have 
mentioned. 

-In  the  sense  of  except. 

'Should  be  could. 

•The  text  is  very  confused  and  we  have  to  change  it  greatly  to 
make  good  sense. 

'But  and  only  are  transposed  in  the  text. 

'For. 

•Of  the  hostile  Indians. 

'Their  provisions,  understood. 

'Near. 
">We  have  adopted  largely  Deane's  suggestions  so  as  to  make 
this  paragraph  intelligible.     Smith  is  di.scussing  how  they  might 
have  conducted  the  exploring  party. 

"Captain  Martin  was  a  brave  man,  as  he  here  shows  himself  to 
be,  despite  what  Smith  said  of  him  at  other  times. 
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1608  could  be  reason,  to  proceed  forward,  though  we 
were  going  aboard  to  set  sail. 

"These  discontents  caused  so  many  doubts 
to  some,  and  discouragement  to  others,  as'  our 
journey  ended  j^  yet  some  of  us  procured  peti- 
tions to  set  us  forward,  onl}-  with  hope  of  our 
own  confusions. 

"Our  next  course  was  to  turn  husbandmen,  to 
fell  trees,  and  set  corn.  Fifty  of  our  men  we 
employed  in  this  serxice.  The  rest  kept  the  Fort, 
to  do  the  command  of  the  President  and  Captain 
Martin. 

"Thirty  days  the  ship' lay  expecting  the  trial 
of  certain  matters;  which,  for  some  cause,  I 
keep  private.^ 

This  may  refer  to  the  gold  which  they  thought 
they  had  discovered;  but  more  probably  to  fac- 
tional troubles  within  the  Colony. 

'That. 

^Before  it  began. 

'Captain  Nelson's  ship,  the  Phoenix. 

'Smith'."?  True  Relation,  pp.  64-67. 


Old  Stone  Light  House  now  at  Cape  Henry,  built  of  course 
long  after  the  events  now  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Indian  Oppositcon. 


WE  still  follow  the  True  Relation:  1608 

"At  our  Fort,  the  tools  we  had  were 
ordinarily  stolen  b>-  the  Indians,  as' 
necessity  enforced  us  to  correct  their  braving 
thiever\-;  for  he  that  stole  to-day,  durst  come 
again  the  next  day.  One  amongst  the  rest, 
having  stolen  two  SAVords,  1=  got  the  Council's 
consent  to  set  in  the  bilboes.  =  The  next  day,  with 
three  more,  he  came,  with  their  wooden  swords, 
in  the  midst  of  our  men,tosteal.  Their  custom 
is  to  take  any  thing  they  can  sieze  of,  only  the 
jieople  of  Pa-mun-key,  we  have  not  found 
stealing.  But,  what  others  can  steal,  their 
King*  receiveth. 

"I  bade  them  depart,  but  flourishing  their 
swords,  they  seemed  to  defend  A\hat  they  could 
catch  but='  out  of  our  hands.  His"  pride"  urged 
me  to  turn  him  from  amongst  us.  Whereat  he 
offered  to  strike  me  A\ith  his  sword,  which  I 
prevented,  striking  him  first.  The  rest,  offering 
to  revenge  the  blow,  received  such  an  encounter, 
and  fled. 

"The  better  to  affright  them,  I  pursued  them 
with  five  or  six  shot,  and  so  chased  them  out  of 
the  island. 

"The  beginning  of  this  broil,  little  expecting 
by  his  carriage*  we  durst  ha\e  resisted,  having 

'So. 

'Captain  Smith. 

^\n  iron  rod  on  which  sliding  shackles  for  the  feet  were  kept  in 
place  by  a  lock  at  the  end  of  the  rod.  Often  used  on  ship-board  to 
restrain  prisoners. 

*0-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

'Even;  right  out  of. 

*Deane  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  the  one  who  had  been 
"set  in  the  bilbo?  s." 

'In  the  sense  of  arrogance. 

"That  is,  the  Indians  were  so  emboldened  by  the  behavior  of 
this  particular  thief  that  they  thought  the  English  would  not 
resist  further  depredations. 
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1608  even  till  that  present,  not  been  contradicted, 
especially  them  of  Pas-pa-hegh;  these  Indians, 
within  one  hour,  having,  bj'  other  savages  then 
in  the  Fort,  understood  that  I  threatened  to  be 
revenged,  came  presently,  of  themselves,  and  feU 
to  working  upon  our  weirs,  >  which  were  then  in 
hand  by  other  savages';  who,  seeing  their  pride 
so  encountered,  were  so  submissive,  and  willing 
to  do  any  thing  as  might  be,  and  with  trembling 
fear,=  desired  to  be  friends. 

"Within  three  days  after,  from  Nan-se-mond, 
which  is  thirty  miles  from  us,  the  Eng'  sent  us 
a  hatchet,  which  they  had  stolen  from  us  at  -our 
being  there  The  messenger,  as  is  the  custom, 
also  we  well  rewarded  and  contented. ^ 

"The  next  exploit,  was,  an  Indian,  having 
stolen  an  axe,  was  so  pursued  by  Master  Scriven- 
er and  them  next  him,  as  he  threw  it  down,  and, 
flying,  drew  his  bow  at  any  that  durst  encounter 
him. 

"Within  four  or  five  days  after.  Master 
Scrivener  and  I,  being  a  little  from  the  Fort, 
among  the  corn,  two  Indians,  each  with  a  cudgel, 
and  all  newly  painted  with  terra  sigillata,»  came 
circling  about  me,  as  though  they  would  have 
clubbed  me,  like  a  hare.  I  knew  their  feigning 
love  is  towards  me  not  without  a  deadly  hatred,' 

'P'rame  works  in  the  river  to  catch  fish. 

^Anyone  may  believe  this  who  wishes  to  do  so. 

^As  there  were  four  wer-o-anees  of  this  tribe,  this  is  indefinite. 

"Smith's  True  Relation,  pp.  62-63. 

'Lemnian  earth,  a  kind  of  astringent  earth,  of  fatty  consis- 
tence and  reddish  color,  used  medicinalh'.  It  resembles  clay  and 
removes  impurities,  like  soap. 

'Smith  is  here  certainly  telling  the  truth,  though  we  doubt  all 
that  about  their  "feigning  love."  The  stolid,  unmovable  Amer- 
ican Indian  was  not  much  given  to  that. 
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but,  to   prevent    the  worst,    I,  calling   Master  1608 
Scrivener,  retired  to  the  Fort. 

''The  Indians,  seeing  me  suspect  them,  with 
good  terms,'  asked  me  for  some  of  their  men, 
whom  they  would  beat;  and  went  with  me  into 
our  Fort.  Finding  one  that  lay  ordinarily  with 
us,  only  for  a  sp>',  they  offered  to  beat  him.  I, 
in  persuading  them  to  forbear,  they  offered  to 
begin  with  me,  being  now  four,  for  two  other, 
arrayed  in  like  manner,  came  in  on  the  other 
side  the  Fort. 

"Whereupon  I  caused  to  shut  the  ports,-  and 
apprehend  them. 

"The  President  and  Council,  being  presently 
acquainted,  <  remembering  at  the  first  assault 
they  came  in  like  manner,  and  never  else  but 
against  some  vUlany,  concluded  to  commit  them 
to  prison,  and  expect  the  event. ^ 

"Eight  more  we  seized  at  that  present.  An 
hour  after,  came  three  or  four  other  strangers, 
extraordinarily  fitted  with  arrows,  skins,  and 
shooting  gloves.  Their  jealousy"  and  fear  be- 
trayed their  bad  intent,"  as  also  their  suspicious 
departure. 

"The  next  day,  came,  first,  an  Indian;  then 
another,  as  ambassadors  for  their  men.  They 
desired  to  speak  with  me.     Our  discourse*  was, 

'Making  fair  proposals,  or  politely. 

-Gates  of  the  Fort. 

'At  once. 

■•Xotified  of  the  occurrence. 

'Wait  and  see  what  would  happen  next. 

'Suspicion. 

'Intentions. 

^Demand. 
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1608  that  what  spades,  shovels,  swords,  or  tools  they 
had  stolen,  to  bring  home;  if  not,  the  next  day 
they  should  hang. 

"The  next  news  was,  they  had  taken  two  of 
our  men,  ranging  in  the  woods;  which  mischief 
no  punishment  will  prevent  but  hanging;  and 
by  these  they  would  redeem  their  own  sixteen 
or  eighteen. 

"Thus  braving  to  our  doors, 'desired  the  Presi- 
dent and  Captain  Martin  that  afternoon  to 
salh-  upon  them,  that  they  might  but  know  what 
we  durst  to  do;  and,  at  night,  manned  our  barge, 
and  burnt  their  towns,  and  spoiled  and  destroyed 
what  we  could.  = 

"But  they  brought  our  men,  and  freely  de- 
livered them. 

"The  President^  released  one.  The  rest  we 
brought,  well  guarded,  to  morning  and  evening 
prayers. 

"Our  men  all  in  arms,  their  trembling  fear 
then  caused  them  to  much  sorrow;  which,  till 
then,  scoffed  and  scorned  at  what  we  durst  do. 

"The  Council  concluded  that  I  should  terrify 
them  with  some  torture,  <  to  know,  if  I  could  know, 
their  intent. 

"The  next  day,  I  bound  one,  in  hold,°  to  the 

'We,  understood. 

-We  do  not  believe  tliis.  The  nearest  town  was  seven  or  eight 
miles  away.  We  think  that  if  they  had  made  such  an  attack,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  daytime;  and  he  would  have  stated  what 
towns  the\'  were  which  were  burnt. 

■'Captain  Ratcliffe. 

n^hat  is,  those  they  had  in  prison.  Torture  was  then  customary 
in  Kurope. 

■■'One  who  was  then  in  prison. 


J 
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mainmast;  and,  presenting  sLx  muskets,  with  1608 
match  in  the  cocks,'  forced  him  to  desire  hfe. 

"To  answer  my  demands  he  could  not,  but 
one  of  his  com-o-u-o-dos^  was  of  the  Council  of 
Pas-pa-hegh,'  that  could  satisfy  me. 

"I,  releasing  him  out  of  sight,  I  affrighted  the 
other,  first  with  the  rack,*  then  with  muskets, 
which  seeing,  he  desired  me  to  stay,=  and  he 
would  confess. 

"To  this  execution  Master  Scrivener  came. 

"His«  discourse  was  to  this  effect,  that  Pas- 
pa-hegh,  the  Chick-a-ham-a-ni-a,  Yough-ta- 
mund,  Pa-mun-key,  Mat-ta-pa-ment,  and  Kis- 
ki-ack,  these  nations  were  altogether  a  hunting 
that  took  me.'  Pas-pa-hegh,  and  Chic-a-ham-a- 
ni-a,  had  intended  to  surprise  us  at  work,  to 
have  had  our  tools.  Powhatan  and  all  his, 
would  seem  friends,  till  Captain  Newport's  re- 
turn.* That  (when)  he  had  again  his  man, 
which  he  called  Na-mon-tack,  where,  with  a 
great  feast,  he  would  enamor  Captain  Newport 
and  liis  men,  (so)  as  they  should  seize  him.  And 
the  like  traps  would  be  laid  for  the  rest.' 

'As  if  about  to  be  fired. 

"Probably  companions,  or  associates. 

^Mac-a-noe,  who  soon  appears  upon  the  scene. 

■•A  contrivance  for  inflicting  torture  by  stretching  the  body. 

^Stop;  not  to  shoot,  nor  torture  him  further. 

'The  Indian's. 

'When  Smith  was  taken  prisoner  in  December,  1607. 

'Powhatan's  good  behavior  was  secured  by  Newport's  having 
Na-mon-tack  as  a  hostage. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  pp.  67-70.  How  could  they  have 
understood  all  this?  After  years  of  contact  with  the  Indians,  a 
regular  interpreter  had  to  be  attached  to  the  Governor's  office, 
so  they  could  understand  them.  1  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large, 
p.  222  (1633);  p.  521  (1658-9).  These  people  had  just  met  these 
Indians. 
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1608  "This  trap  for  our  tools  we  suspected.  The 
chief  occasion  was,  four  days  before,  Powhatan 
had  sent  the  boy  he  had'  to  us,  with  many  tur- 
kej'S  to  Master  Scrivener  and  me,  understand- 
ing I  would  go  up  into  his  countries,  to  destroy 
them; 2  and  he  doubted^  it  the  more,  in  that  I  so 
oft  practised  my  men,  whose  shooting  he  heard 
to  his  own  lodging,  that  much  feared*  his  wives 
and  children. 

"We  sent  him  word  we  intended  no  such 
thing,  but  only  to  go  to  Powhatan,  =>  to  seek 
stones  to  make  hatchets,  except  his  men  shoot  at 
us,  as  Pas-pa-hegh  liad  told  us  that  they  would. 
Which,  if  they  did  shoot  but  one  arrow,  we  would 
destroy  them.  And,  lest  this  mischief  might 
happen,  sent  the  boy  to  acquaint  him  thus  much; 
'and  request  him  to  send  us  We-an-ock,»  one  of  his 
subjects. 

"The  boy  he  returned  back,  with  his  chest 
and  apparel,  which  then  we  had  given  him, 
desiring  another  for'  him. 

"The  cause  was,  he*  was  practising  with  the 
Chick-a-ham-a-ni-as,  as  the  boy  suspected,  some 
villany,  by  their  extraordinary  resort»  and  se- 
cret conference  from  whence  they  would  send 
him.'» 

'Thomas  Savage  whom  he  held  as  hostage  for  the  safety  of  his 
son,  Na-mon-tack,  and  who  was  learning  the  Indian  language 
while  being  with  them. 

-Powhatan  and  his  subjects. 

'Feared. 

'Alarmed. 

*The  town  near  the  Falls. 

'^Ka-quoth-a-cun,  King  of  that  tribe,  which  lived  in  Charles 
City,  Prince  George  and  Surry  Counties. 

'In  place  of. 

'Powhatan. 

"The  great  number  who  came  to  Powhatan. 

'"So  that  the  boy  would  not  learn  about  the  conspiracy  which 
was  forming. 
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"The  boy  we  keep.  Now  we  would  send  himi  1608 
many  messengers  and  presents.  The  guide  we 
desired,  he  sent  us;  and  withal  requested  us  to 
return  him  either  the  boy,  or  some  other.  But 
none  he  could  have.  And  that  day  these 
Indians  were  apprehended.  His  son  with  others 
that  had  loaded'  at  our  Fort,  returned,  and, 
being  out  of  the  Fort,  railed  on  me  to  divers  of 
our  men,  to  be  enemies  to  him,  and  to  the 
Chick-a-ham-a-ni-as . ' 

"Not  long  after,  We-an-ock,  that  had  been 
with  us  for  our  guide,  whom  we  kept,  to  have 
conducted  us  in  another  journey,  with  a  false 
excuse,  returned;  and,  secretly,  after  him,  Am-o- 
cis,  the  Pas-pa-he-ian,  whom  always  they  kept 
amongst  us  for  a  spy,  whom,  the  better  to  avoid 
suspicion,  presently*  after,  they  came  to  bear 
away. 

"These  presumptions  induced  me  to  take  any 
occasion,  not  only  to  try  the  honesty  of  Am-o- 
cis,  the  spy,  but  also  the  meaning  of  these 
cunning  tricks  of  their  Emperor  of  Powhatan; 
whose  true  meaning  Captain  Martin  most 
confidently  pleaded.' 

"The  confession  of  Mac-a-noe,  which  was  the 
councilor  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  first  I,  then  Master 

'Powhatan. 

-Should  be  lodged. 

^The  tribe  dwelling  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
'Immediately. 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  pp.  67-71.  That  is,  Martin  believed 
Powhatan  was  not  dealing  treacherously  with  them. 
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1608  Scrivener,  upon  their  several  examinations, '  found 
by  them  all  confirmed,  that  Pas-pa-hegh  and 
Chick-a-ham-a-ni-a  did  hate  us,  and  intended 
some  mischief.  And  who  they  were  that  took 
me;  the  names  of  them  that  stole  our  tools  and 
swords;  and  that  Powhatan  received  them,  they 
all  agreed. 

"Certain  volleys  of  shot  we  caused  to  be 
discharged,  which  caused  each  other  to  think 
that  their  fellows  had  been  slain.  = 

"Powhatan,  understanding  we  detained  cer- 
tain savages,  sent  his  daughter,  a  child  of  ten 
years  old,'  which,  not  only  for  feature,  counte- 
nance and  proportion,  much  exceedeth  any  of 
the  rest  of  his  people;  but,  for  wit  and  spirit, 
the  only  nonpareil  of  his  country.  This  he 
sent  by  his  most  trusty  messenger,  called  Raw- 
hunt,  as  much  exceeding  in  deformity  of  person, 
but  of  a  subtile  wit,  and  crafty  understanding. 

"He,  with  a  long  circumstance,  told  me  how 
well  Powhatan  loved  and  respected  me;  and,  in 
that  I  should  not  doubt  any  way  of  his  kindness, 
he  had  sent  his  child,  which  he  most  esteemed, 
to  see  me;  a  deer  and  bread,  besides,  for  a  present; 
desiring  me  that  the  boy^  might  come  again, 
which  he  loved  exceedingly. 

"His  little  daughter  he  had  taught  this  lesson 

'It  was  by  torture,  we  suppose,  that  these  "examinations"  were 
conducted.  It  was  called  putting  a  prisoner  "to  the  question" — a 
system  then  generally  in  vogue. 

'^Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  71-72. 

■■'Pocahontas.  One  of  her  pictures,  taken  in  1616,  states  that 
she  was  then  twent,v-one.  This  would  make  her  in  1608,  thirteen 
years  old.  But  Strachey,  who  came  over  two  years  later,  says 
she  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  which  would  make  her  about 
ten  at  this  time,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

■•Thomas  Savage. 
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also,  not  taking  notice  at  all  of  the  Indians  that  1608 
had  been  prisoners  three  days,  till  that  morning 
that  she  saw  their  fathers  and  friends  come 
quietly,   and  in  good   terms,   to  entreat  their 
liberty.! 

"0-pe-chan-ca-nough  sent  also  unto  us,  that, 
for  his  sake,  we  would  release  two  that  were  his 
friends;  and,  for  a  token,  sent  me  his  shooting- 
glove  and  bracer,  2  which  the  day  our  men  was 
taken  upon.^  Separating  himself  from  the  rest< 
a  long  time  entreated  to  speak  with  me;  where, 
in  token  of  peace,  he  had  proffered  me  the 
same.  * 

"Now,  aU  of  them  having  found  their  peremp- 
tory conditions'  but  to  increase  our  malice,' 
which  the>'  seeing  us  begin  to  threaten  to 
destroy  them,  as  familiarly  as  before,  without 
suspicion  or  fear,  came  amongst  us,  to  beg 
liberty  for  their  men.* 

"In  the  afternoon,  they  being  gone,  we  guard- 
ed them,'  as  before,  to  the  Church;  and,  after 
prayer,  ">  gave  them  to  Pocahontas,  the  King's 
daughter,  in  regard  of  her  father's  kindness  in 
sending  her. 

"After  having  well  fed  them,  as  all  the  time 
of  their  imprisonment,  we  gave  them  their  bows, 

'Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  72-73. 
-In  archery,  a  protection  to  the  left  ami  in  using  a  bow. 
'Were  upon  the  men  the  day  they  were  taken. 
*The  messenger  from  0-pe-chan-ca-nough. 
*The  glove  and  bracer. 
'Demands  of  the  Indians. 

'Determination  of  the  English  to  protect  themselves. 
'A  strange  conclusion  from  the  beginning  of  the  sentence! 
'Such  of  the  Indian  prisoners  as  they  still  detained. 
"The  daily  evening  service. 
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1608  arrows,  or  what  else  they  had,  and,  with  much 
content,  sent  them  packing. 

"Pocahontas  also  we  requited  with  such 
trifles  as  contented  her,  to  tell^  that  we  had 
used  the  Pas-pa-hegh-ians  very  kindly,  in  so 
releasing  them. 

"The  next  day,  we  had  suspicion  of  some  other 
practice  for  an  ambuscado,  but  perfectly  we 
could  not  discover  it. 

"Two  days  after,  a  Pas-pa-hegh-ian  came  to 
show  us  a  glittering  mineral  stone,  and,  with 
signs,  2  demonstrating  it  to  be  in  great  abund- 
ance, like  unto  rocks. 

"With  some  dozen  more  I  sent  to  seek  to  dig 
some  quantity,  and  the  Indian  to  conduct  me; 
but,  suspecting  this  some  trick  to  delude  us  for 
to  get  some  copper  of  us,  or,  with  some  ambus- 
cado, to  betray  us. 

"Seeing  him  falter  in  his  tale,  being  two  miles 
on  our  way,  led  him  ashore,  where,  abusing'  us 
from  place  to  place;  and  so  seeking,  either  to 
have  drawn  us  with  him  into  the  woods,  or  to 
have  given  us  the  slip,  I  showed  liim  copper, 
which  I  promised  to  have  given  him  if  he  had 
performed  his  promise;  but,  for  his  scoffing  and 
abusing  us,  I  gave  him  twenty  lashes  with  a 
rope,  and  his  bows  and  arrows,  bidding  him 
shoot,  if  he  durst;  and  so  let  him  go. 

"In  aU  this  time,  our  men  being  all,  or  the 
most  part,  well  recovered,  and  we  not  willing  to 

'Her  father. 

=That  is  the  only  way  we  believe  they  could  understand  each 
other  at  all. 

'Conducting  them  fruitlessly  from  one  place  to  another. 
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trifle  away  more  time  than  necessity  enforced  1608 
us  unto,  we  thought  good,  for  the  better  content 
of  the  adventurers'  in  some  reasonable  sort,  to 
freight  home  Master  Nelson  with  cedar  wood, 
about  which,  our  men  going  with  willing  minds, 
was,  in  very  good  time,  effected;  and  the  ship 
sent  for  England. 

"We  now  remaining,  being  in  good  health,  all 
our  men  well  contented,  free  from  mutinies,  in 
love  one  with  another,  and,  as  we  hope,  in  a 
continual  peace  with  the  Indians;^  where,  we 
doubt  not,  but  by  God's  gracious  assistance  and 
the  adventurers'  ^\illing  minds  and  speedy 
furtherance  to  so  honorable  an  action,  in  after 
times  to  see  our  Nation  to  enjoy  a  country,  not 
only  exceeding  pleasant  for  habitation,  but  also 
very  profitable  for  commerce  in  general;  no 
doubt  pleasing  to  Almighty  God;  honorable  to 
our  gracious  Sovereign;  and  commodious, » gen- 
erally, to  the  whole  Kingdom."* 

On  the  second  of  June,  Captain  Francis 
Nelson,  with  his  ship,  the  "Phoenix",  laden  with 
cedar,  set  sail  for  England. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  carried  back  with 
him  the  work  of  Smith  known  as  "The  True 

'Those  in  England  who  had  supplied  the  means  for  sending  out 
the  expedition. 

-This  glowing  account  of  the  prosperous,  ideal,  condition  of 
the  Colony,  it  should  be  carefully  observed,  refers  to  the  time  of 
the  Presidency  of  Captain  John  Ratcliffe.  What  the  condition  of 
the  Colony  was  during  the  time  Captain  Smith  was  President,  we 
will  see  a  little  further  on. 

^Of  advantage. 

^Smith's  True  Relation,  pages  73-77. 
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1608  Relation",  which  concludes  with  the  reference 
given  to  the  return  of  this  ship,  and  the  above 
eloquent  peroration. 

Smith's  True  Relation  we  do  not  consider  a 
trustworthy  narrative,  although,  of  course,  much 
of  what  happened  may  be  correctly  set  down 
therein.  In  its  original  form  it  is  difficult  and 
unattractive  reading.    It  has  been  nearly  entirely 

reproduced  in  these  pages  in  a  modernized  form. 

£:::«« 

Captain  John  Martin  went  back  to  England 
with  Nelson  in  the  "Phoenix".  They  arrived 
there  early  in  July,  within  a  month  of  Newport's 
arrival.  Captain  Martin  returned  to  Virginia 
the  next  year,  and  became  a  life-long  resident 
of  the  Colony. 

The  only  members  of  the  Council  now  left  in 
Virginia,  were  RatclifTe,  Smith  and  Scrivener. 

Captain  Nelson  was  escorted,  as  far  as  Cape 
Henry,  by  the  barge,  then  beginning  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  which  is  described  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Smith's  First 
Voyage  of  Discovery 

UP  THE 

Chesapeake  Bay. 
June,  1608 


A  VOYAGE  of  discovery  up  the  Chesapeake,  1608 
made  in  June,  1608,  is  thus  narrated  by 
Walter  Russell  and  Anas  Todkill,'  two 
of    those    who    took    part    in    it.     Newport's 
exclusi\e  right  of  discovery  was  violated  by  this 
expedition. 

"The  prodigality  of  the  President's^  state  went 
so  deep  in  the  store  that  Smith  and  Scrivener^ 
had  a  while  tied  both  Martin  and  him  to  the 
rules  of  proportion,  but  now,  Smith  being  to 
depart,  the  President's  authority^  so  overswayed 
Master  Scrivener's  discretion,  as  our  store,  our 
time,  our  strength  and  labors  were  idly  consumed 
to  fulfill  his  phantasties. 

"The  second  of  June,  1608,  Smith  left  the 
Fort  to  perform  his  discovery  with  this  company: 
Walter  Russell,  Doctor  of  Physic,  Ralph  Mor- 
ton, Thomas  Momford,  William  Cantrill,  Rich- 
ard Featherstone,  James  Bourne,  Michael  Sick- 
lemore,  Anas  Todkill,  Robert  Small,  James 
Watkins,  John  Powell,  James  Read,  blacksmith, 
Richard  Keale,  fishmonger,  Jonas  Profit,  fisher. 

"These  being  in  an  open  barge^  of  two  tons 

'In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  the  word  tod  means  a 
fox.  Lower's  Essays  on  English  Surnames,  Vol.  1,  p.  119.  This 
name  therefore  probably  means  a  fox-himter. 

^Captain  John  Ratcliffe. 

'Both  members  of  the  Council,  Martin  was  the  other  member, 
but  he  was  now  absent.  Smith  and  Scrivener  were  of  one  faction. 
President  Ratcliffe  and  Martin  were  of  the  other.  The  majority 
of  the  company  was  on  the  side  of  Ratcliffe  and  Martin,  but 
Rateliflfe  was  now  not  strong  enough  to  control  the  other  two 
members,  when  together. 

^The  President  had  two  votes,  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  so  could 
outweigh  Scrivener  while  Smith  was  gone. 

'The  boat  they  were  in  was  the  barge  of  the  Sarah  Constant. 
As  we  understand  it,  they  kept  this  boat,  "the  shallop,"  and  the 
Discovery  for  the  use  of  the  Colony. 
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1608  burden,  leaving  the  Phoenix  at  Cape  Henrj',  we 
crossed  the  bay  to  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  fell 
with  the  isles  called  Smith's  Isles.' 

"The  first  people  we  saw  there,  were  two  grim 
and  stout  savages,  upon  Cape  Charles,  with  long 
poles,  like  javelins,  headed  with  bone.  They 
boldly  demanded  what  \\'e  were,  and  what  we 
would.  But,  after  many  circumstances,  they, 
in  time,  seemed  very  kind,  and  directed  us  to 
Accomac,-  the  habitation  of  the  wer-o-ance, 
where  we  were  kindly  entreated. 

"This  King  was  the  comeliest,  proper,  civil 
savage  we  encountered.  His  country  is  a 
pleasant,  fertile,  clay  soil. 

"He  told  us  of  a  strange  accident  lately 
happened  him,  and  it  was: 

"Two  dead  children,  by  the  extreme  passion^ 
of  their  parents,  or  some  dreaming,  visions, 
phantasy,  or  affection,  moved' again  to  revisit 
their  dead  carcasses,  whose  benumbed  bodies 
reflected  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  such 
pleasant,  delightful  countenances  as  though  they 
had  regained  their  vital  spirits. 

"This,  as  a  miracle,  drew  mam-  to  behold 
them;  all  which,  being  a  great  part  of  the  people, 
not  long  after,  died;  and  not  any  one  escaped. 

•Named  after  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  Company. 
Brown's  First  Repulilic  in  America,  p.  173. 

=The  word  means  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  being  the  water  referred  to. 

'Grief." 

<Theni,  the  parents. 
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"They  spake  the  language  of  Powhatan,  >  where-  1 608 
in  they  made  such  description  of  the  bay,  isles 
and  rivers  that  often  did  us  exceeding  pleasure. 

"Passing  along  the  coast,  searching  every  in- 
let and  bay  fit  for  harbors  and  habitations,  see- 
ing many  isles  in  the  midst  of  the  bay,  we  bore 
up  for  them;  but,  ere  we  could  attain  them, 
such  an  extreme  gust  of  wind,  rain,  thunder 
and  lightning  happened,  that  with  great  danger 
we  escaped  the  unmerciful  raging  of  that  ocean- 
like water.  = 

"The  next  day,  searching  those  inhabitants 
isles,  which  we  called  Russell's  Isles,'  to  provide 
fresh  water,  the  defect  whereof  forced  us  to 
follow  the  next  eastern  channel,  which  brought 
us  to  the  river  Wigh-co-com-o-co.  ■■  The  people  at 
first,  at  great  fury,  seemed  to  assault  us;  yet,  at 
last,  A\ith  songs,  dances  and  mirth,  became  very 
tractable.  But,  searching  their  habitations  for 
water,  we  could  fill  but  three,  =  and  that,  such 
puddle,  that  never  till  then  we  knew  the  want  of 
good  water. 

"We  digged  and  searched  many  places,  but, 
ere  the  end  of  two  days,  we  would  have  refused 
two  barricos«  of  gold  for  one  of  that  puddle 
water  of  Wigh-co-com-o-co. 

"Being  past  these  isles,  falling  with  a  high 
land  upon  the  main,  we  found  a  great  pond 

'Their  King  was  one  of  Powhatan's  sons. 

^The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  here  at  least  14  miles  wide. 

'After  Dr.  Russell,  one  of  the  company. 

*The  Poeomoke  River,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

'Barrels. 

'Small  barrels. 
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1608  of  fresh  water,  but  so  exceeding  hot  that  we  sup- 
posed it  some  bath.  That  place  we  called 
Point  Ployer,  in  honor  of  that  honorable  house 
of  Mousaye,  that,  in  an  extreme  extremity,  once 
robbed  our  Captain. 

"Being  thus  refreshed,  in  crossing  over  from 
the  main  to  other  isles,'  the  wind  and  waters 
so  much  increased,  with  thunder,  lightning  and 
rain,  that  our  foremast  blew  o\'erboard,  and 
such  mighty  waves  overwrought  us  in  that 
small  barge,  that,  with  great  labor,  we  kept  her 
from  sinking,  by  freeing  out  the  water.  Two 
days  were  we  enforced  to  inhabit  these  un- 
inhabited isles;  which,  for  the  exception »  of 
gusts,  thunder,  rain,  storms  and  ill  weather,  we 
called  Limbo. ^ 

"Repairing  our  foresail  with  our  skirts,^  we 
set  sail  for  the  main,  and  fell  with  a  fair°  river 
on  the  east,  called  Kus-ka-ran-a-ocke.» 

"The  people  ran,  as  amazed,  in  troups,  from 
place  to  place,  and  divers  got  into  the  tops  of 
trees.  They  were  not  sparing  of  their  arrows, 
nor  the  greatest  passion  they  could  express  of 
anger.  Long  they  shot,  we  still  riding  at  an 
anchor,  out  of  their  reach,  making  all  the  signs 
of  friendship  we  could. 

iBloodsworth  or  Holland's  Island,  South  March,  etc. 

^He  means  the  exceptionally  violent  gusts,  made  them  call  it 

'A  supposed  border-land  of  hell.  The  region  they  so  called  was 
the  water  south  of  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  Hooper  Strait. 

■•The  hanging  part  of  a  coat  or  other  garment  below  the  waist. 

'Large. 

i^The  Kus  or  Nanticoke  River,  dividing  Dorchester  and  Wicomi- 
co Counties,  in  Maryland. 
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"The  next  day,  they  came,  unarmed,  with  1608 
every  one  a  biscuit,  dancing  in  a  ring,  to  draw 
us  on  shore.  We,  seeing  there  was  nothing  in 
them  but  villany,  we  discharged  a  volley  of 
muskets,  charged  with  pistol-shots;  whereat  they 
all  lay  tumbling  on  (the)  ground,  creeping,  some 
one  wav,  some  another,  into  a  great  cluster  of 
reeds  hard  by,  where  their  companions  lay  in 
ambuscado. 

''Towards  evening,  Ave  weighed,'  and  ap- 
proached the  shore,  discharging  six  shots  among 
the  reeds. 

"We  landed  where  they  laid  a  many  of  bas- 
kets, but  saw  not  a  savage.  Smoke  appearing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ri\er,  we  went  thither; 
where  we  found  two  or  three  little  houses,  in 
each,  a  fire.  There  we  left  some  pieces  of 
copper,  beads,  bells  and  looking-glasses;  and 
then  went  into  the  bay. 

"When  it  was  dark,  we  came  to  an  anchor 
again.  Early  in  the  morning,  four  savages  came 
to  us  in  their  canoe,  whom  we  used  mth  such 
courtesy,  nor  knew  what  we  were,  nor  had  done, 
having  been  in  the  bay  afishing.  Had  us  stay, 
and  ere  long  they  would  return,  which  they  did, 
and  some  twenty  more  with  them.  With  whom, 
after  a  little  conference,  two  or  three  hundred, 
men, women  and  children,  came  clustering  around 
us;  every  one  presenting  us  somewhat,  which  a 
little  bead  would  so  well  requite.  We  became 
such  friends,  they  would  contend  who  should 

'Anchor. 
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1608  fetch  us  water,  stay  with  us  for  hostage,  conduct 
our  men  any  whither,  and  give  us  the  best 
content. 

"By  it'  inhabit  the  people  of  So-raph-a-nigh,^ 
Nause,'  Ar-sek,<  and  Nau-ta-quake, '  that  much 
extolled  a  great  nation  called  A'Ias-sa-wo-mekes,« 
in  search  of  whom  we  returned  by  Limbo.' 

"But,  finding  this  Eastern  Shore  shallow, 
broken  isles,  and  the  main, ^  for  most  part,  with- 
out fresh  water,  we  passed  by  the  Straits  of  Lim- 
bo«  for  the  Western  Shore,  i"  So  broad  is  the  bay 
here,"  that  we  could  scarce  preceive  the  great 
high  cliffs  on  the  other  side.  By  them  we 
anchored  that  night,  and  called  them  Richard's 
Cliffs.- 

"Thirty  leagues  we  sailed  more  Northwards,'^ 
not  finding  any  inhabitants,  yet  the  coast  well 
watered,  the  mountains  very  barren,  the  valleys 
very  fertile,  but  the  woods  extreme  thick,  full  of 
wolves,  bears,  deer,  and  other  \vild  beasts. 

'The  Kus  River. 
-This  town  is  not  on  the  map. 

^This  town  was  in  Dorchester  County,  Marlyand,  on  a  point  be- 
tween Rapahannock  River  and  the  Kus  River,  on  Nonte  I5ay. 
*Not  on  the  map. 

'On  the  west  side  of  the  Kus,  in  Dorchester  Count}'. 
'This  important  Indian  nation  was  further  advanced  in  the  arts 
than  most.     They  lived,   according   to  Strachey,    "beyond  the 
moimtains  from  whence  is  the  head  of  the  river  Potomac." 

'The  region  full  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Dorchester  County, 
Maryland. 

'The  main  land. 

'Probably  Hooper's  Strait,  between  the  main  land  and  Hol- 
land's Island. 
'"Probably  over  to  St.  Mary's,  or  Calvert  County,  Maryland. 
"It  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles. 

'  ^Probably  after  Richard  Featherstone,  one  of  the  company. 
'  'This  would  take  them  north  of  the  Patapsco. 
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"The  first  inlet  we  found,  we  called  Bolus,'  1608 
for  the  clay  in  many  places  was  like,  if  not, 
bole-armoniacke . 

"When  we  first  set  sail,  some  of  our  gal- 
lants doubted  nothing  but  that  our  Captain 
would  make  too  much  haste  home;  but,  hav- 
ing lain  now  abo\e  twelve  days  in  this  small 
barge,  oft  tired  at  their  oars,  the  bread  spoiled 
with  wet,  so  much  that  it  was  rotten,  yet,  so 
good  were  their  stomachs,  that  they  could 
digest  it,  did,  with  continual  complaints,  so 
importune  him  now  to  return,  as  caused  him 
bespeak  them  in  this  manner: 

"Gentlemen,  if  you  would  remember  the 
memorable  history  of  Sir  Ralph  Lane,  how  his 
company  importuned  him  to  proceed  in  the 
discovery  of  Mo-rat-ti-o,'  alleging  they  had  yet  a 
dog  that,  being  boiled  with  sassafras  leaves, 
would  richly  feed  them  in  their  returns;  what  a 
shame  would  it  be  for  you,  that  have  been  so 
suspicious  of  my  tenderness,  to  force  me  to 
return,  with  a  month's  provision,  scarce  able  to 
say  where  we  have  been,  nor  yet  heard  of  that 
we  were  sent  to  seek.^  You  cannot  say  but  I 
have  shared  with  you  of  the  worst  in  (the)  past. 

"And,  for  what  is  to  come,  of  lodging,  diet  or 
whatsoever,  I  am  contented  you  allot  the  worst 

^The  Severn  River.  Bole  is  a  general  name  for  certain  hydrous 
cilicates  of  aluminum,  with  more  or  less  iron,  to  which  they  owe 
their  color.  They  are  used  as  pigments.  The  word  is  from  the 
Greek,  and  means  a  lump  of  earth. 

"The  River  Mor-a-tock,  now  known  as  the  Roanoke,  in  North 
Carolina 

'A  certain  imaginary  silver  mine. 
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1608  part  to  myself,  in  these  unknown,  large  waters;  or 
be  swallowed  up  in  some  stormy  gust.  Abandon 
those  childish  fears;  for  worse  than  is  past 
cannot  happen;  and  there  is  as  much  danger 
to  return,  as  to  proceed  forward.  Regain  there- 
fore your  old  spirits;  for,  return  I  will  not,  if 
God  assist  me,  till  I  have  seen  the  Mas-sa-wo- 
mekes,!  found  Potomac, =  or  the  head  of  this 
great  water  you  conceit'  to  be  endless.^ 

"Three  or  four  days  we  expected  wind  and 
weather,  whose  adverse  extremities  added  such 
.  discouragements  to  our  discontents,  as  three  or 
four  fell  extreme  sick;  whose  pitiful  complaints 
caused  us  to  return,  leaving  the  Bay,  some  ten 
miles  broad,  at  nine  or  ten  fathom  water. 

"The  sixteenth  of  June,  we  fell  with  the  River 
of  Potomac. »  Fear  being  gone,  and  our  men 
recovered,  we  were  all  contented  to  take  some 
pains  to  know  the  name  of  this  nine  miles 
broad  river.  We  could  see  no  inhabitants  for 
thirty  miles'  sail. 

"Then,  we  were  conducted  by  two  savages  up 
a  little,  bayed  creek,  toward  0-naw-man-i-ent,« 

'This  tribe  lived  in  the  mountains,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Potomac. 

^Potomac  is  said  to  mean,  the  place  of  the  burning  pine,  resem- 
bling a  council  fire.  Hemeans  that  he  would  find  the  head-waters 
of  the  Potomac. 

'Conceive  or  believe.     He  refers  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

■•A  full  account  of  this  voyage  of  Lane  up  the  iVIor-a-toc,  or 
Roanoke  River,  is  given  in  the  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First 
Att<'mpt,  pp.  174-184. 

This  speech  of  Smith's,  if  it  ever  were  delivered,  had  the  de- 
sired effect  apparently;  so  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

'That  is,  came  back  down  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Potomac, 
where  it  flows  into  that  body  of  water. 

"On  Nomini  River,  in  Westmoreland  County. 
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where  all  the  woods  were  laid  with  ambuscadoes,  1608 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred  savages; 
but,  so  strangely  painted,  grimed  and  disguised, 
shouting,  yelling  and  crying,  as  we  rather 
supposed  them  so  many  devils.  They  made 
many  bravadoes;  but,  to  appease  their  fury,  our 
Captain  prepared,  with  as  seeming  willingness 
as  they,  to  encounter  them. 

"The  grazing  of  the  bullets  upon  the  ri\er, 
with  the  echo  of  the  woods,'  so  amazed  them, 
as  down  A\'ent  their  bows  and  arrows;  and, 
exchanging  hostage,  James  Watkins  was  sent 
SLx  miles  up  the  woods,  to  their  King's  habitation. 

"We  were  kindly  used  by  these  savages,  of 
whom  we  understood  they  were  commanded  to 
betray  us  by  Powhatan's  direction;  and  he  so 
directed  from  the  discontents^  of  Jamestown. 

""The  like  encounters  we  found  at  Pa-taw-o- 
meck,'  Cec-o-caw-ne'  and  divers  other  places. 
But,  at  Mon-a-o-nes,  5  Na-coth-tant«  and  Taux,' 
the  people  did  their  best  to  content  us. 

"The  cause  of  this  discovery  was  to  search  a 
glistering  metal  the  savages  told  us  they  had' 
from  Pa-taw-o-meck;  the  which  Newport  assured 

'The  reports  of  the  muskets  echoed  by  the  woods. 

•The  discontented  or  disloyal  persons,  the  Spanish  faction,  which 
sought  the  destniction  of  the  Colony. 

^On  the  Potomac,  in  Stafford  County. 

*0n  the  Coan  River,  in  Xorthumberland  County. 

'On  the  east  side  of  the  Potomac,  north  of  Piscataway  Creek, 
in  Prince  George  County,  Maryland. 

'Near  the  east  comer  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

'Probably  the  same  as  Tau.x-e-nent,  in  the  southeastern  comer 
of  Fairfax  County.     The  word  taax  means  little. 

*The  reason  for  undertaking  this  voyage  of  discovery. 

'Obtained. 
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1608  that  he  had  tried,  to  hold  half  silver.'  Also  to 
search  what  furs,  metals,  rivers,  rocks,  nations, 
woods,  fishings,  fruits,  victuals  and  other  com- 
modities the  land  afforded.  And  whether  the 
bay  were  endless,  (or)  how  far  it  extended. 

"The  mine^  we  found,  nine  or  ten  miles  up  in 
the  country  from  the  river;  but  it  proved  of  no 
value;  to  Avhich  he  marched,  leading  his  hinds, ^ 
in  chains,  which  they  were  to  have  for  their 
pains;  and  so  returning,  loaded  with  that  ore 
they  had.^ 

"Some  otters,  beavers,  martins,  lizzards  and 
sables  we  found;  and,  in  divers  places,  that 
abundance  of  fish,  lying  so  thick,  with  their 
heads  above  the  water,  as,  for  want  of  nets, 
our  barge  driving  amongst  them,  we  attempted 
to  catch  them  with  a  frying-pan.  But  we  found 
it  a  bad  instrument  to  catch  fish  with.  Neither 
better  fish,  more  plenty,  or  ^"ariety,  had  any  of 
us  ever  seen  in  anyplace  swimming  in  the  water, 
than  in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake.  But  they  are 
not  to  be  caught  with  frying-pans. 

"To  express  all  our  quarrels,  treacheries  and 
encounters  amongst  those  savages,  I  should  be 
too  tedious.  But,  in  brief,  at  all  times  we  so 
encountered  them,  and  curbed  their  insolencies, 

'The  meaning  probably  is,  that  Newport  had  had  an  assay  made 
of  some  of  it,  and  it  was  found  to  be  half  silver. 

^From  which  the  glistening  metal  came. 

^Probably  captured  Indians,  now  used  as  servants. 

*Smith  was  caustic  enough  about  Newport  and  the  others,  who 
thought  they  had  discovered  a  gold  mine.  Here  we  find  him  off 
on  this  wild  goose  chase  after  a  silver  mine. 

The  generosity  of  Smith  in  giving  "his  hinds"  the  chains  with 
which  they  were  boimd,  as  a  reward  for  their  labors,  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  general  ideas  of  how  the  Indians  ought  to  be  treated. 


I 
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as  they  concluded,  with  presents,  to  purchase  1608 
peace.     Yet  we  lost  not  a  man. 

"At  our  first  meeting,'  our  Captain^  ever 
observed  this  order;  to  demand  their  bows  and 
arrows,  sA\'ord,  mantles  or  furs,  with  some  child 
for  hostage;  A\'hereby  he  could  quickj-  perceive 
when  they  intended  any  villany. 

"Having  finished  this  discovery,  though  our 
victuals  were  near  spent,  he  intended  to  have 
seen  his  imprisonments  acquaintance"  upon  the 
River  of  Tap-pa-han-nock.*  But  our  boat,  by 
reason  of  the  ebb,  chancing  to  ground  upon  a 
many  shoals  lying  in  the  entrance,  we  spied 
many  fishes  lurking  amongst  the  weeds,  on  the 
sands.  Our  Captain,  sporting  himself  to  catch 
them,  by  nailing  them  to  the  ground  mth  his 
sword,  set  us  all  a  fishing  in  that  manner.  By 
this  device  we  took  more  in  an  hour  than  we  all 
could  eat. 

"But  it  chanced,  the  Captain,  taking  a  fish 
from  his  sword,  not  knowing  her  condition, 
being  much  of  the  fashion  of  a  thornback,^ 
with  a  longer  taU,  whereon  is  a  most  poisoned 
sting  of  two  or  three  inches  long,  \\-hich  she 
struck  an  inch  and  a  half  into  the  wrist  of  his 
arm;  the  which,  in  four  hours,  had  so  extremelj- 
swollen  his  hand,  arm,  shoulder,  and  part  of 
his  body,  as  we  all,  with  much  sorrow,  con- 

'With  the  savages. 
2Smith. 

'Places  where  he  had  been  carried  when  a  prisoner,  and  persons 
whom  he  had  then  met. 
*The  Rappahannock. 
'A  kind  of  rav  or  skate. 
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1608  eluded  his  funeral,  and  prepared  his  grave,  in 
an  isle  hard  by,  as  himself  appointed;  which 
then  we  called  Sting-ray  Isle,'  after  the  name 
of  the  fish.  Yet,  by  the  help  of  a  precious  oil 
which  Doctor  Russell  applied,  ere  night,  his 
tormenting  pain  was  so  well  assuaged  that  he 
ate  the  fish  for  his  supper;  which  gave  no  less 
joy  and  content  to  us,  than  ease  to  himself. 

"Having  neither  surgeon  nor  surgery,  but  that 
preservative  oil,  we  presently  set  sail  for  James 
Town.  Passing  the  mouth  of  Pi-an-ka-tank 
and  Pa-mun-key2  Rivers,  the  next  day  we 
safely  arrived  at  Ke-cough-tan.'  The  simple 
savages,  seeing  our  Captain  hurt,  and  another 
bloody,  which  came  by  breaking  his  skin;  our 
number  of  bows,  arrows,  swords,  targets, <  man- 
tles and  furs,  would  needs  imagine  we  had  been 
at  wars.  The  truth  of  these  accidents  would 
not  satisfy  them,  but  impatiently  they  impor- 
turned  us  to  know  with  whom  we  fought. 

"Finding  their  aptness  to  believe,  we  failed 
not,  as  a  great  secret,  to  tell  them  any  thing  that 
might  affright  them;  what  spoil  we  had  got  and 
made  of  the  Ma-sa-wo-mecks. 

"This  rumor  went  faster  up  the  river  than 
our  barge,  that  arrived  at  War-ras-koy-ack'  the 

'The  name  is  still  preserved.     It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Rappahannock. 
2The  York  River. 
^The  site  of  the  present  Hampton. 
^Shields. 
'An  Indian  town  near  Smithfield,  in  Isle  of  Wight  County. 
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twentieth   of  July;  where,   trimmhig  her  with  1608 
painted  streamers,  and  sur-li  devices,  we  made 
the  Fort  jealous  of  a  8i:)anish  frigate;'  where 
we  all  safely  arrived  the  twenty-one^  of  July."' 

Law  is  law.  right  is  right,  and  contracts  and 
agreements  ought  to  be  faithfully  kept  and  ol)- 
served  the  world  over.  Conscientious  and 
honorable  persons  do  so  obser^•e  them. 

Now,  among  these  Colonists,  it  was  the 
agreement  and  understanding  that  all  discover- 
ies belonged  to  Captain  Newport,  and  to  none 
other.  Smith  himself  clearly  so  states.  Cap- 
tain Ne^A'port  had  not  released  this  right  before 
he  left,  for  it  was  given  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  proi)osed  expedition  for  discovering  be- 
yond the  Falls  was  given  up.^ 

In  Captain  Newport's  absence,  then,  Captain 
Smith,  lured  by  the  story  of  that  silver  mine, 
violated  this  law  of  the  Colony,  and  trespassed 
on  Captain  Newport's  rights,  the  man  who 
had  just  saved  his  life,  when  he  sailed  away 
on  this  fruitless  expedition  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

'Made  those  at  the  fort  fear  that  it  was  a  Spanish  frigate  coming 
up  the  river  to  attack  them.  A  practical  joke,  evincing  little  real 
sympathy  with  those  on  whom  it  was  played. 

-This  must  be  new  style,  as  the  subsequent  joumej'  they  said 
began  on  the  20th — old  style,  which  would  be  the  30th,  new  style. 
There  were  thus  ten  days  between  the  two  journeys. 

'Written  by  Thomas  Studley,  Walter  Russell  and  Anas  Todkill. 
Oxford  Tract,  4  Purchas,  pp.  1712-1714.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol. 
XVIII,  pp.  480-487. 

'Ante,  p.  131. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Captain  Ratcliffe  Deposed  feom  the 

Presidency 


THE  situation  at  Jamestown,  at  the  time  of  1608 
the  return  of  the  exploring  party,  is  thus 
described : 

"There  we  found  the  last  supply,^  all  sick, 
the  rest,  some  lame,  some  bruised,  all  unable 
to  do  any  tiling  but  complain  of  the  pride  and 
unreasonable,  needless  cruelty  of  their  siUy 
President,'  that  had  riotously  consumed  the 
store;  and,  to  fulfill  liis  foUies  about  building 
him  an  unnecessaiy  palace  in  the  woods,  had 
brought  them  all  to  that  misery,  that,  had  not 
we  arrived,  they  had  as  strangely  tormented 
him  with  reveng6.' 

"But  the  good  news  of  our  discovery,* and  the 
good  hope  we  had,  by  the  savages'  relation,  our 
bay  had  stretched  to  the  South  Sea,'  appeased 
their  fury.'  But,  conditionally,  that  RatcUffe 
should  be  deposed,  and  that  Captain  Smith 
would  take  upon  liim  the  government.  Their 
request  being  effected,  he  substituted  Master 

'Those  who  had  come  over  with  Captain  Xelson. 

-Captain  Ratcliffe. 

'This  is  too  great  a  contrast  to  the  flourishing  condition 
which  Smith,  at  the  end  of  his  True  Relation,  said  the  Colony 
was  in,  at  the  time  Captain  Nelson  sailed,  only  forty-nine  days 
before.  We  cannot  believe  both  accounts.  Most  probably  neither 
of  them  were  correct,  but  both  written  for  an  ulterior  purpose. 
The  first,  to  present  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  in  the  best  light 
possible  to  those  in  England;  the  latter,  to  make  it  appear  t-hat 
Smith's  short  absence  had  caused  this  profound  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony;  and  to  justify  his  attack  on 
Captain  Ratcliffe. 

*This  is  not  so.  They  brought  back  no  good  news,  and  had  not 
discovered  anything  of  advantage  to  the  Colony. 

"The  Pacific  Ocean. 

'They  must  have  been  easily  pleased  if  this  false  information 
about  an  immaterial  matter  could  so  delight  them.  They  had 
not  come  out  to  find  the  South  Sea,  but  to  foimd  an  English,  Protest- 
ant Colonv. 
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1608  Scrivener,  his  dear  friend,  in  the  Presidency, 
equally  distributing  those  private  provisions  that 
the  other  had  engrossed,'  appointing  more 
honest  officers  to  assist  Scrivener,  who  then  lay 
extremely  tormented  mth  a  callenture.^  And, 
in  regard  of  the  weakness  of  the  company,  and 
heat  of  the  year,  they  being  unable  to  work, 
he  left  them  to  live  at  ease,  but  embarked  him- 
self to  finish  his  discovery."' 

Although  we  have  repeated  the  statement 
that  Ratcliffe  was  deposed  at  this  time,  July 
22nd,  1608,  Alexander  Brown"  appears  to  dis- 
credit it,  for  he  says:  "I  believe  Ratcliffe 
served  his  full  term  of  one  year  in  the  Presidency 
from  September  10th,  1607,  to  September  10th, 
1608.  Under  the  laws  then  ruling  he  could 
serve  no  longer  in  that  place,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  John  Smith,  'as  by  course  it  did 
belong',  the  only  other  councilor.  Captain 
Scrivener,  having  but  recently  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia."* 

'Appropriated  to  his  owli  use. 

^The  yellow  fever. 

'Written  by  Walter  Russell  and  Anas  Todkill,  Oxford  Tract. 
Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pages  1712-1714.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
p.  487. 

One  of  Smith's  chief  boasts  was  how  he  put  everybody  to  work. 
Here  we  see  him  letting  everyone  do  as  he  pleases,  while  he  goes 
off  on  another  illegal  voyage  of  discovery;  illegal  as  to  him, 
because  the  right  to  make  these  voyages  belonged  to  Newport; 
leaving  a  sick  man  at  the  helm  of  State. 

^Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  page  978.  But  Brown  is 
in  error  here  as  to  the  number  of  Councilors.  There  were  still 
Captains  John  Ratcliffe,  who  was  never  deposed  from  the  Council, 
and  John  Smith,  both  original  Councilors,  and  Matthew  Scrivener, 
a  later  arrival.  Martin  was  temporarily  absent  in  England,  and 
so  was  Newport. 
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Captain  John  ^lartin  liad  left  on  the  second  1608 
of  June,  with  Captain  Nelson,  for  England,  so 
at   this   time   the   only   Councilors   here   were 
Smith,  Scrivener  and  Ratcliffe. 

According  to  the  above  account,  the  govern- 
ment was  left  by  Smith  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  was  at  the  time  sick  in  bed  of  the  yellow 
fever,  while  he  went  off  on  a  ^'oyage  of  discovery. 

Captain  Ratcliffe  was  deposed  by  Smith  and 
Scrivener,  they  say,  Scrivener  being  at  the  time 
"extremely  tormented  with  a  callenture."  How 
he  could  have  acted  intelligently,  or  at  all,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  difficult  to  see.  He  would 
naturally  be  considered  disquahfied  from  acting 
at  all.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  Smith, 
virtually  alone,  deposed  RatcUfi'e.  If  that  be 
so,  the  act  was  illegal,  as  it  took  a  majority  of 
the  council  to  depose  a  President,  and,  when  it 
came  to  voting,  the  President  had  "two  voices". 
How  could  Smith  then,  virtually  alone,  legally 
depose  Ratcliffe? 

Then  Smith  "substituted  Master  Scrivener, 
his  dear  friend,  in  the  Presidency."  RatcUffe 
was  stUl  a  Councilor,  but  it  seems  he  was  not 
allowed  to  vote.  All  of  which  amounts  sub- 
stantially to  Smith  appointing  himself  acting 
President,  in  the  place  of  another  who  was  stUl 
legally  in  the  exercise  of  that  office. 

Captain  RatcHffe's  side  of  the  case  is  not 
given  us,  but  as  he  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  CouncU  in  England,  it  is  fair  to  presiune  that 
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1608  there  were   no   just   grounds  for   the   charges 
which  Smith  and  his  faction  made  against  him. 

The  plot  to  depose  Ratcliffe  was  pirobably 
hatched  by  Smith  and  his  friends,  whom  he 
had  selected  to  go  on  this  journey  with  him, 
during  the  many  tedious  hours  they  must  have 
spent  in  that  small  boat  together,  while  sailing 
up  and  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  For  it  was 
carried  out  as  soon  as  they  got  back  to  James- 
town. 

When  we  consider  that  Ratcliffe,  as  President, 
had  considerable  authority,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  colonists  supported  Ratcliffe,'  which  left 
Smith  and  Scrivener  without  real  power;  and 
when  we  further  consider  the  fact  that  only  some 
six  months  before  this  occurrence,  Ratcliffe,  as 
the  President,  and  so  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
Court,  had  condemned  Smith  to  death, = we  can 
see  why  Smith  might  hate  and  fear  Ratcliffe, 
and  chafe  under  any  restraints  imposed  upon  him 
by  Ratcliffe. 

With  only  these  three  Councilors  left  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  of  them  sympathetic  with  him, 
Smith  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
advance  himself,  and  to  wreak  his  revenge  on 
Ratcliffe. 

lAnte,  pp.  400-iOl. 
2Ante,  pp.  383-387. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Smith's  Second  Voyage  of  Discovery 

UP  THE  Chesapeake. 

July  30th,  1608 


T 


HE  20th-  of  July,  Captain  Smith  set  for-  1608 
ward  to  finish  the  discovery  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  with  twelve  men;  their  names 


were 


Nathaniel  Powell, 
Thomas  Momford, 
Richard  Featherstone, 
Michael  Sicklemore,      [Gentlemen. 
James  Bourne, 
Anthony  Bagnall, 
Chirurgian.* 


Jonas  Profit, 
Anas  TodkiU, 
Edward  Pising, 
Richard  Keale, 
James  Watkins, 
William  Ward. 


Soldiers. 


"The  wind  being  contrary,  caused  our  stay 
two  or  three  daysatKe-cough-tan.<  The  King ^ 
feasted  us  with  much  mirth.  His  people  were 
persuaded  we  went  purposely  to  be  revenged  of 
the  Mas-sa-wo-meks.« 

■Or  30th,  by  the  reformed  calendar. 

'Surgeon. 

'Of  these,  Moinford,  Featherstone,  Sicklemore,  Bourne,  Profit, 
Todkill,  Keale  and  Watkins  had  been  on  the  first  expedition. 

Dr.Walter  Russell,  Ralph  Morton.Wm.  Cantrill,  Robert  Small, 
John  Powell  and  James  Reade,who  had  been  on  the  first,  remained 
at  Jamestown. 

Powell,  Bagnall,  Pising  and  Ward,  were  the  new  ones. 

^Hampton. 

^Po-chins,  one  of  Powhatan's  sons. 

*The  tribe  hostile  to  Powhatan,  which  lived  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Potomac. 
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1608  "In  the  evening,  we  fired  a  few  rockets,  which, 
flying  in  the  air,  so  terrified  the  poor  savages 
they  supposed  nothing  impossible  we  attempted, 
and  desired  to  assist  us. 

"The  first  night,  we  anchored  at  Sting-ray 
Isle.i  The  next  day,  crossed  Potomac's  River, 
and  hasted  to  the  River  Bolus.  =  We  went  not 
much  further,  before  we  might  see  the  bay  to 
divide  in  two  heads,  and,  arriving  there,  we 
found  it  divided  in  four,^  all  which  we  searched, 
so  far  as  we  could  sail  them.  Two  of  them  we 
found  inhabited. 

"But,  in  crossing  the  bay,  we  encountered 
seven  or  eight  canoes  full  of  Mas-sa-wo-meks. 
We,  seeing  them  prepare  to  assault  us,  left  our 
oars,  and  made  way  with  our  sail,  to  en- 
counter them;  yet,  were  we  but  five,  with  our 
Captain,  that  could  stand.  For,  within  two  days 
after  we  left  Ke-cough-tan,  the  rest,  being  all 
of  the  last  supply,  <  were  sick  almost  to  death, 
until  they  were  seasoned  to  the  country. 

"Having  shut  them  under  our  tarpaulin,'  we 
put  their  hats  upon  sticks,  by  the  barge's  side; 
and,  betwixt  two  hats,  a  man,  with  two  pieces, 
to  make  us  seem  many.  And  so  we  think  the 
Indians  supposed  those  hats  to  be  men,  for 
they  fled  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  shore, 
and  there  stayed,  staring  at  the  sailing  of  our 
barge,  till  we  anchored  right  against^  them. 

'On  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  River. 
^The  Severn. 

'They  ])robably  counted  the  Susquehanna,  the  North  East,  the 
Elk,  and  the  Bohemia  Rivers. 

■•Those  who  had  come  with  Captain  Nelson. 
'Canvas  made  water-proof  with  tar. 
'Opposite  to  where  they  were  on  the  land. 
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"Long  it  was,  ere  we  could  draw  them  to  come  1608 
unto  us.  At  last,  they  sent  two  of  their  company, 
unarmed,  in  a  canoe.  The  rest  all  followed,  to 
second  them,  if  need  required.  These  two, 
being  but  each  presented  with  a  bell,  brought 
aboard  all  their  fellows,  presenting  our  Captain 
with  venison,  bear's  flesh,  fish,  bows,  arrows, 
clubs,  targets  and  bear-skins. 

"We  understood  them  nothing  at  all,  but  by 
signs,!  whereby  they  signified  unto  us  they  had 
been  at  war  with  the  Tock-woghes%  the  which 
they  confirmed  by  showing  us  their  green» 
wounds.  But,  the  night  parting  us,  we  imagined 
they  appointed  the  next  morning  to  meet,  but, 
after  that,  we  never  saw  them. 

"Entering  the  river  of  Tock-wogh,  the  savages, 
all  armed,  in  a  fleet  of  boats,  after  their  bar- 
barous manner,  round  environed  us.  So  it 
chanced,  one  of  them  could  speak  the  language 
of  Powhatan,  who  persuaded  the  rest  to  a 
friendly  parley.  But,  when  they  saw  us  fur- 
nished with  the  Mas-sa-wo-meks'  weapons ;  and 
we,  feigning  the  invention  of  Ke-cough-tan  to 
have  taken  them  perforce,*  they  conducted  us 
to  their  palisadoed  town,   mantled  =  with  the 

'These  writers  tell  the  truth  about  communicating  with  the 
Indians. 

-A  tribe  which  lived  in  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  Maryland, 
on  the  Chester  or  the  Sassafras  River,  formerly  called  the  Tock- 
wogh,  which  flows  into  the  east  side  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

^Recent. 

■•That  is,  making  believe,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  people  at 
Ke-cough-tan,  that  the  English  hail  fought  the  Mas-sa-wo-meks. 

^The  trunks  of  tlie  trees  forming  the  palisade  were  covered  over, 
and  so  further  strengthened,  by  the  bark  of  trees. 
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1608  barks  of  trees,  with  scaffolds^  like  mounts^ 
breasted^  about  with  breasts*  very  formally.^ 

"Their  men,  women  and  children,  with  dances, 
songs,  fruits,  furs  and  what  they  had,  kindly 
welcomed  us,  spreading  mats  for  us  to  sit  on; 
stretching  their  best  abilities  to  express  their 
love. 

"Many  hatchets,  knives,  pieces  of  iron  and 
brass,  we  saw  amongst  them,  which  they  reported 
to  have  from  the  Sas-que-sa-han-ocks,«  a  mighty 
people,  and  mortal  enemies  with  the  Mas-sa-wo- 
meks.' 

"The  Sas-que-sa-han-ocks  inhabit  upon  the 
chief  spring'  of  these  four  branches  of  the  Bay's 
head,'  two  days'  journey  higher  than  our  barge 
could  pass,  for  rocks.  Yet,  we  prevailed  with 
the  interpreter  to  take  with  him  another  inter- 
preter, to  persuade  the  Sas-que-sa-han-ocks  to 
come  visit  us,  for  their  languages  are  different." 

"Three  or  four  days  we  expected"  their  return. 
Then,  sixty  of  those  giant-like  people  >= came  down, 
with  presents  of  venison,  tobacco-pipes,  three 
feet    in    length,    baskets,    targets,    bows    and 

'Elevated  platforms  on  the  inside  of  the  palisade,  so  those  with- 
in could  see,  and  shoot  at  enemies  outside. 

-Constructions  like  those  on  page  398a. 

'Furnished  with  breastworks  for  defense. 

'Breastworks. 

'Well  built  as  a  fortification;  according  to  an  approved  form. 

''The  Sus-que-han-oughs,  who  lived  originally  at  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  river  which  flows 
into  it  there. 

'The  tribe  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac. 

*The  largest  river  or  branch. 

'The  Susquehanna,  North  East,  Elk  and  Bohemia  Rivers. 
'"The  diversitv  of  languages  among  the  tribes  was  endless. 
> 'Waited  for. 

'^The  Sus-que-han-oughs,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  great 
size. 
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arrows.     Five  of  their  chief  wer-o-ances'  came  1608 
boldly  aboard  us,  to  cross  the  Bay  for  Tock- 
wogh,'  leaving  their  men  and  canoes;  the  wind 
being  so  high  they  durst  not  pass.* 

"Our  order'  was  daily  to  have  prayer,  with  a 
psalm;  at  which  solemnity  the  poor  savages 
much  wondered.  Our  prayers  being  done,  awhile 
they«  were  busied  with  a  consultation,  till  they 
had  contrived  their  business. 

"Then  they  began,  in  a  most  passionate 
manner,  to  hold  up  their  hands  to  the  sun, with  a 
most  fearful  song.  Then,  embracing  our  Cap- 
tain, they  began  to  adore  him,  in  like  manner, 
though  he  rebuked  them.  Yet  they  proceeded 
till  their  song  was  finished.  Which  done,  with 
a  most  strange,  furious  action,  and  a  hellish 
voice,  began  an  oration  of  their  loves. 

"That  ended,  with  a  great,  painted  bear's  skin, 
they  co\ered  him.  Then,  one,  ready  with  a  great 
chain  of  white  beads'  weighing  at  least  six  or 
seven  pounds,  hung  it  about  his  neck.  The 
others  had  eighteen  mantles,  made  of  divers 
sorts  of  skins  sewed  together.  All  these,  with 
many  other  toys,  they  laid  at  his  feet,  stroking 
their  ceremonious*  hands  about  his  neck,  for 
his  creation  to  be  their  governor  and  protector; 
promising    their    aids,  victuals,  or  what    they 

'War  chiefs,  or  rulers,  often  called  Kings. 

-The  Chesapeake. 

'The  tovm  on  the  Sassafras  River,  between  Cecil  and  Kent 
Counties,  Maryland. 

'That  is,  try  to  cross  the  bay  in  their  small  canoes. 

'Regular  practice. 

'The  five  wer-o-ances. 

'This  necklace  was  composed  of  beads  made  from  the  conch 
shell. 

'That  is,  hands  laid  on  him  as  a  legal  ceremon3-. 
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1608  had,  to  be  his,  if  he  would  stay  with  them,  to 
defend  and  revenge  them  of  the  Mas-sa-wo- 
meks. 

"But  we  left  them  at  Tock-wogh,'  sorrowing 
for  our  departure.  Yet  we  promised  the  next 
year^again  to  visit  them.  Many  descriptions 
and  discourses  they  made  us  of  At-quan-a- 
chuck,2  Mas-sa-wo-mek  and  other  people;  sig- 
nifying they  inhabit  upon  a  great  water  beyond 
the  mountains,  which  we  understood  to  be  some 
great  lake,  or  the  river  of  Canada j^  and  from 
the  French  to  have  their  hatchets,  and  com- 
modities, by  trade.  ^  These  know  no  more  of  the 
territories  of  Powhatan  than  his  name;  and  he, 
as  little  of  them.  But  the  At-quan-a-chuks  are 
on  the  Ocean  Sea.' 

"The  highest  mountain  we  saw  northward  we 
called  Perigrine's«  mount.  And  a  rocky  river,' 
where  the  Mas-sa-womeks  went  up,  Willou- 
ghby's  river,  in  honor  of  the  town  our  Captain 
was  born  in,  and  that  honorable  house,  the 
Lord  Willoughby,  his  most  honored,  good  friend.' 
The  Sus-que-sa-han-ocks'  river  we  called  Smith's 
falls;   the  next  point  to   Tock-wogh,   Pising's 

'The  town  on  the  .Sassafras  River. 

-This  tribe  lived  in  Dehiware. 

'The  St.  Lawrence. 

^Canada  was  explored  by  Cartier  as  far  back  as  1534-35,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Champlain  and  others,  before  Virginia  was  settled 
by  the  English.  These  were  the  pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World. 

'The  seacoast  of  Delaware. 

^Peregrine  Bertie,  son  of  Lord  Willoughby,  was  the  master 
Smith  accompanied,  as  a  servant,  when  he  left  England,  to  travel 
in  France.     Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vo.  2,  p.  1006. 

'Gunpowder  River,  between  Baltimore  and  Harford  Counties, 
Maryland. 

'George  and  Alice  Smith,  Captain  Smith's  parents,  were  poor 
tenants  on  Lord  Willoughbj-'s  estate. 
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point;'  the  next  to  it,  point  Bourn. ^  Powell's  1608 
Isles'  and  Small's*  point  is  by  the  river  Bolus;' 
and  the  little  bay,  at  the  head,  Profit's  pool.' 
Watkins','  Reade's  and  Momford's*  points  are 
on  each  side  of  Limbo ;«  Ward,  Cantrill  and 
Sicklemore,  betwixt  Potomac  and  Pamaun- 
key,'»  after  the  names  of  the  (hscoverers. 

"In  all  those  places,  and  the  furthest  we  came 
up  the  ri\er,  we  cut  in  trees  so  many  Crosses  as 

'After  I'xlward  Pising,  one  of  the  company. 

-After  James  Bourn,  one  of  the  company. 

^After  Nathaniel  Powell,  another  of  the  company. 

■•.After  Robert  Small,  who  was  on  the  first  voyage. 

*The  Severn. 

'After  Jonas  Profit,  another  of  the  company. 

■Watkins'  Point,  also  named  after  one  in  the  companv,  James 
Watkins,  became  celebrated,  for  it  was  taken  by  King  Charles  I., 
in  June,  1(332,  as  the  beginning  of  his  description  of  the  territory 
granted  by  him  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  which  later  became  the 
State  of  ISiaryland.  The  grant  was  of:  "That  region  bounded  b.v 
a  line  drawn  from  Watkin's  Point  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  the  ocean 
on  the  east;  thence  to  that  part  of  the  estuary  of  Delaware  on  the 
North  which  lieth  under  the  40th  degree,  where  New  England  is 
terminated;  thence  in  a  right  line  by  the  degree  aforesaid,  to  the 
meridian  of  the  fountain  of  the  Potomac;  thence  following  its 
course  by  the  further  bank  to  its  ponfluence." 

This  description  has  given  rise  to  a  prolonged  controversy 
between  Virginia  and  Marlyand.  .\  few  years  after  this  grant, 
in  1663,  the  exact  location  of  Watkins'  Point  being  then  in  doubt, 
Virginia,  by  an  Act  of  As.sembly,  defined  it  as  the  point  on  the 
north  side  of  Wi-com-i-co  River,  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  (2  Hening's 
Statutes  at  Large,  p.  183).  By  the  Wi-com-i-co  River,  we  now 
understand  the  Wigh-co,  the  Po-co-moke  or  the  Worcester  River. 
The  point  referred  to  would  thus  be  the  north  west  point  on  Po-co- 
moke  Sound,  near  Smith's  Island;  or,  they  may  have  meant  the 
south  point  of  Smith's  Island. 

The  words  of  this  grant  following  the  river  by  "the  further 
bank,"  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  stream,  gave  the  whole  of  the 
Potomac  to  Maryland,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  injury  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  whom  the  whole  stream  had,  up  to  that  time,  belonged; 
and  to  whom  one-half  of  it  at  least  might  reasonably  have  been 
left. 

"Momford's  Point  would  be  the  south  end  of  Hooper's  Island. 
James  Reade  had  been  on  the  first  expedition,  and  Thomas  Mom- 
ford  on  both. 

'The  name  given  the  region  where  they  experienced  the  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  during  the  first  voyage.  It  was  off 
Dorchester  and  Somerset  Coimties. 

'  "^That  is,  between  the  Potomac  and  the  York  Rivers,  on  the 
Virginia  side.  Ward  and  Sicklemore  were  on  this  expedition. 
William  Cantrill  had  been  on  the  first. 
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1608  we  would,'  and  in  many  places  made  holes  in 
trees,  wherein  we  writ  notes;  and  in  some  places 
Crosses  of  brass,  to  signify  to  any,«  Englishmen 
had  been  there. 

"Thus,  having  sought  all  the  inlets  and  rivers 
worth  noting,  we  returned  to  discover  the  river 
of  Pa-tux-ent.»  These  people  we  found  very 
tractable,  and  more  civU"  than  any.  We  prom- 
ised them,  as  also  the  Potomacs,  to  revenge 
them  of  the  Mas-sa-wo-meks,  but  our  purposes 
were  crossed. 

"In  the  discovery  of  this  river,  some  call  Rap- 
pahannock, we  were  kindly  entertained  by  the 
people  of  Mo-raugh-ta-cund.=  Here  we  en- 
countered our  old  friend  Mos-co,  a  lusty  savage 
of  Wigh-co-com-o-co,«  upon  the  river  of  Po- 
tomac. We  supi^osed  him  some  Frenchman's 
son,  because  he  had  a  thick,  black,  bush 
beard,  and  the  savages  seldom  have  any  at  all, 
of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud  to  see  so  many 
of  his  countrymen.'  Wood  and  water  he  would 
fetch  us,  guide  us  any  whither;  nay,  cause  any 
of  his  countrymen  help  us  tow,  against  mnd 
or  tide,  from  place  to  place,  till  we  came  to  Po- 

'To  show  that  a  Christian  nation  had  taken  possession  of  the 
land. 

-That  is,  to  all  the  world  that  Englishmen  had  been  there. 

^The  name  of  this  river  in  Maryland,  the  Patuxent,  is  still  re- 
tained. 

^Civilized. 

'This  tribe  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  River 
in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  Counties.  Their  principal  town  was 
on  "Mo-rat-i-co  River."  Burk's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  3,  p.  89. 
This  stream  the  writer  carmot  .locate.  The  name  has  probably 
been  changed. 

"This  town  was  in  Northumberland  County,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Potomac,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake. 

'The  meaning  probably  is,  white  people,  Europeans  like  his 
father.     None  of  those  he  now  saw  were  Frenchmen. 
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tomac.     There    he    rested,    till    we    returned  1608 
from  the  head  of  the  river,  and  occasioned  our 
conduct  to  the  mine  we  supposed  antimony.' 

"And  in  the  place  he  failed  not  to  do  us  all  the 
good  he  could,  persuading  us,  in  any  case,  not 
to  go  to  the  Rappahannocks,'  for  they  would 
kill  us  for  being  friends  with  the  Mo-raugh-ta- 
cunds,  that  but  lately  had  stolen  three  of  tlie 
King's  women.'  This,  we  did  think,  was  but 
that  his  friends  might  only  have  our  trade,  so 
we  crossed  the  river  to  the  Rappahannocks. 

"Thei'e,  some  twelve  or  sixteen,  standing  on 
the  shore,  directed  us  to  a  little  creek,  where 
was  good  landing.  And  commodities  for  us,  in 
three  or  four  canoes,  we  saw  lie  there.  But, 
according  to  our  custom,  we  demanded  to 
exchange  a  man,  in  sign  of  lovep  which,  after 
they  had  a  little  consulted,  four  or  five  came, 
up  to  the  middles,*  to  fetch  our  man,  and  leave  us 
one  of  them;  showing  we  need  not  fear  them, 
for  they  had  neither  clubs,  bows  or  arrows. 

"Notmthstanding,  Annas  TodkiU,  being  sent 
on  shore,  to  see  if  he  could  discover  any  ambusca- 
does,  or  what  they  had,  desired  to  go  over  the 
plain,  to  fetch  some  wood;  but  they  were  un- 
willing, except  we  would  come  into  the  creek, 
where  the  boat  might  come  close  ashore. 

"Todkill,  by  degrees,  having  got  some  two 

'A  brittle  metal  of  white  color  and  bright  luster,  used  in  medi- 
cines and  the  arts.  Mos-co  procured  them  a  guide  to  the  mine. 
It  may  have  been  that  they  were  again  deceived  into  thinking 
this  a  silver  mine;  and  that  it  was  the  special  object  of  this  voyage. 

-This  tribe  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  named  after 
them.  Their  principal  town  was  in  Richmond  County,  on  Rappa- 
hannock Creek. 

'That  is,  three  of  the  wives  of  the  King  of  the  Rappahannocks. 

*E.xchange  hostages  as  a  proof  of,  and  security  for,  their  friendly 
disposition. 

■^In  the  water. 
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1608  stones'  throws  up  the  plain,  perceived  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  as  he  thought,  behind  the 
trees;  so  that,  offering  to  return  to  the  boat, 
the  savages  assayed  to  carry  him  away  perforce, 
that'  he  called  to  us,  we  were  betrayed;  and,  by 
that-  he  had  spoke  the  word,  our  hostage  was 
overboard;  but  Watkins,  his  keeper,  slew  him 
in  the  water. 

"Immediately  we  let  fly  amongst  them,  so 
that  they  fled,  and  Todkill  escaped.  Yet  they 
shot  so  fast  that  he  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  ere 
he  could  recoA'er  the  boat.  Here  the  Mas-sa- 
wo-mek  targets  stood  us  in  good  stead;  for, 
upon  Mos-co's  words,"  we  had  set  them  about 
the  forepart  of  the  boat,  like  a  forecastle^  from 
whence  we  securely  beat  the  savages  from  off 
the  plain,  without  any  hurt.  Yet  they  shot 
more  than  a  thousand  arrows;  and  then  fled 
into  the  woods. 

"Arming  ourselves  with  these  light  targets, 
which  are  made  of  little,  small  sticks,  woven 
betwixt  strings  of  their  hemp  and  silk  grass, 
as  is  our  cloth,  but  so  firmly  that  no  arrow  can 
possibly  pierce  them,  we  rescued  Todkill,  who 
was  all  bloody  by  some  of  them,  who  were  shot 
by  us,  that  held  him;  but,  as  God  pleased,  he 
had  no  hurt.     And,  following  them  up  to  the 

'So  that. 

=Bv  the  time  that. 

^Fired. 

"On  his  advice. 

*A  section  of  a  merchant  vessel  where  the  seamen  live,  either  a 
house  on  deck,  or  a  place  below  the  spar-deck,  that  is,  the  highest 
deck  of  a  ship;  and  so,  a  protected  place. 
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woods,    we   found   some   slain;   and,   in   divers  1608 
places,  much  blood. 

"It  seems,  all  their  arrows  were  spent,  for  we 
heard  no  more  of  them.  Their  canoes  we  took. 
The  arrows  we  found,  we  broke,  save  them  we 
kept  for  ]\Ios-co;  to  whom  we  gave  the  canoes, 
for  his  kindness,  that  entertained  us  in  the  best 
triumphing  manner,  and  warhke  order  in  arms 
of  conquest  he  could  procure  of  the  Mo-raugh- 
ta-cunds." 

"The  rest  of  the  day  we  spent  in  accommodat- 
ing' our  boat.  Instead  of  tholes, ^  we  made 
sticks,  like  bedstaves,  to  wliich  we  fastened  so 
many  of  our  Mas-sa-wo-mek  targets,  that  [they] 
environed  her  as  waist-clothes. < 

"The  next  morning,  we  went  up  the  river,  =  and 
our  friend  Mos-co  followed  us  along  the  shore; 
and,  at  last,  desired  to  go  with  us  in  our  boat. 
But,  as  we  passed  by  Pis-a-cack,  ^lat-cho-peak, 
and  Me-cup-pom,«  three  towms  situated  upon 
high,  white,  clay  cUffs;  the  other  side,  all  a  low, 
plain"  marsh,  and  the  river  there  but  narrow; 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  Rappahannocks  had  so 
accommodated*  themselves  with  branches,  as  we 

'The  tribe  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappanannock.  The  sen- 
tence is  obscure. 

-Arranging. 

^Pins  inserted  in  the  gunwall  of  a  boat,  to  keep  the  oar  in  the  row- 
lock, when  used  in  rowing. 

^Cloths  hung  about  the  cage-work  of  a  ship's  hull  to  protect  the 
men  in  action,  by  making  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  see  them. 

^The  Rappahannock. 

'These  ton-ns  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  about 
the  boundary  line  of  Richmond  and  Westmoreland  Counties. 

'Level. 

'Disguised. 
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1608  took  them  for  Uttle  bushes  growing  among  the 
sedge,  till  seeing  their  arrows  strike  the  targets, 
and  dropped  in  the  river. 

"Whereat  Mos-co  fell  flat  in  the  boat,  on 
his  face,  crying  "the  Rappahannocks",  which 
presently  we  espied  to  be  in  the  bushes,  which, 
at  our  first  volley,  fell  down  in  the  sedge. 
When  we  were  near  half  a  mile  from  them, 
they  showed  themselves,  dancing  and  singing 
very  merrily. 

"The  Kings  of  Piss-as-sack,'  Nand-taugh-ta- 
cund^  and  Cut-tat-a-wo-men^  used  us  kindly; 
and  all  their  people  neglected  not  any  thing  to 
Mos-co,  to  bring  us  to  them. 

"Betwixt  Se-co-beck'  and  Mas-saw-teck  ^^  is  a 
small  isle  or  two,  which  causeth  the  river  to  be 
broader  than  ordinary.  There  it  pleased  God 
to  take  one  of  our  company,  called  Mr.  Feather- 
stone,  that  all  the  time  he  had  been  in  this 
country  had  behaved  himself  honestly,  A-aliantly 
and  industriously;  where,  in  a  little  bay  we 
called  Featherstone's  Bay,  we  buried  him,  with 
a  volley  of  shot.  The  rest,  notwithstanding 
their  ill  diet  and  bad  lodging,  crowded  in  so 
small  a  barge,  in  so  many  dangers,  never  resting, 

'A  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George 
County. 

^A  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  Essex  Count.v. 

^A  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  Stafford  County. 

■•A  town  higher  up  the  river,  on  the  south  side,  in  Caroline 
County. 

■■■We  cannot  locate  this  town  more  definitely  than  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Rappahannock,  about  the  boundary  lines  of  King  George 
and  Westmoreland,  or  Caroline  and  Essex.  The  river  broadens,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  in  that  part. 
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but  always  tossed  to  and  again,  had  all  well  1608 
recovered  their  healths. 

"The  next  day,  we  sailed  so  high  as  our  boat 
Avould  float,  there  setting  up  Crosses,  and  grav- 
ing oui-  names  in  the  trees.  Our  sentinel  saw  an 
arrow  fall  by  him,  though  we  had  ranged  up 
and  down  more  than  an  hour,  in  digging  in  the 
earth,  looking  of  stones,  herbs,  and  springs,  not 
seeing  where  a  sa^■age  could  well  hide  himself. 

"Upon  the  alarm,  by  that'  we  had  discovered = 
our  arms,  there  were  about  an  hundred  nimble 
Indians,  skipping  from  tree  to  tree,  letting  fly 
their  arrows  so  fast  as  they  could.  The  trees 
here  ser\ed  us  for  baricados,  as  well  as  they. 
But  Mos-co  did  us  more  service  than  we  expect- 
ed, for,  having  shot  away  his  quiver  of  arrows, 
he  ran  to  the  boat  for  more.  The  arrows  of 
]\Ios-co,  at  the  first,  made  them  pause  upon  the 
matter,  thinking,  by  his  bruit'  and  skipping, < 
there  were  many  savages.  ^ 

"About  half  an  hour  this  continued.  Then, 
they  all  vanished,  as  suddenly  as  they  approached. 
J\Ios-co  followed  them,  so  far  as  he  could  see 
us,  till  they  were  out  of  sight.  As  we  returned, 
there  lay  a  savage  as  dead,  shot  in  the  knee; 
but,  taking  him  up,  we  found  he  had  life;  which, 
jMos-co  seeing,  never  was  dog  more  furious 
against  a  bear  than  ^los-co  was  to  have  beat 

'By  the  time  that. 

-Recovered. 

War-whoop. 

'Rapidly  passing  from  tree  to  tree. 

'On  the  side  of  the  English. 
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1608  out  his  brains.  So  we  had  him  to  our  boat, 
where  our  chirurgian,  who  went  with  us,  to 
cure  our  captain's  hurt  of  the  sting-ray,  so 
dressed  this  savage  that,  within  an  hour  after, 
he  looked  somewhat  cheerfully,  and  did  eat  and 
speak. 

"In  the  meantime  we  contented  Mos-co,  in 
helping  him  to  gather  up  their  arrows,  which 
were  an  armful,  whereof  he  gloried  not  a  little. 

"Then  we  desired  Mos-co  to  know  what  he 
was;  and  what  countries  M^ere  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  poor  savage  mildly  answered, 
he,  and  all  with  him,  were  of  Ha-sin-nin-ga, » 
where  there  are  three  Kings  more,  like  unto 
them;  namely  the  King  of  Ste-go-ra,'  the  King 
of  Taux-un-tan-i-a^  and  the  king  of  Shak-a- 
ho-ne-as  that  were  to  come  to  Ma-has-ka-hod, 
which  is  only  a  hunting  town,  and  the  bounds 
betwixt  the  kingdom  of  the  Man-na-hocks«  and 
the  Nand-taugh-ta-cunds,'  but  hard  by  where 
we  were. 

"We  demanded  why  they  came  in  that  manner, 
to  betray  us,  that  came  to  them  in  peace,  and 

'Ascertain. 

^This  was  one  of  the  tributary  tribes  under  the  Man-na-ho-acs, 
and  lived  in  Culpeper  County.  The  Man-na-ho-acs  were  indepen- 
dent of,  and  hostile  to,  Powhatan. 

^This  was  probably  the  name  of  the  principal  town  of  the  Ste- 
gar-a-kies,  who  lived  in  Orange  County. 

*The  principal  town,  presumably,  of  the  Taux-i-tan-i-ans,  who 
lived  in  Fauquier  County. 

'The  town,  we  presume,  of  the  Shack-a-ko-nies,  who  lived  in 
Spottsylvania  County.  These  four  tribes  were  all  under  the  Man- 
na-ho-acs. 

^The  principal  territor}'  occupied  by  this  confederacy  was  in 
Stafford  and  Spottsylvania  Counties. 

'The  location  of  this  kingdom  was  in  Caroline  and  Essex  Coun- 
ties. 
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to  seek  their  loves.     He  answered,  they  heard  1608 
we  were  a  people  come  from  under  the  world, 
to  take  their  world  from  them. 

"We  asked  him,  how  many  worlds  he  did 
know.  He  repUed,  he  knew  no  more  but  that 
which  was  under  the  sky  that  covered  him, 
which  were  the  Pow-ha-tans,  with  the  Mon-a- 
cans  and  the  Mas-sa-wo-meks,  that  were  higher 
up  in  the  mountains. 

"Then  we  asked  him,  what  was  beyond  the 
mountains.  He  answered,  the  sun;  but  of  any 
thing  else  he  knew  nothing,  because  the  woods 
were  not  burnt.' 

"These,  and  many  such  questions,  we  de- 
manded concerning  the  Mas-sa-wo-meks,  the 
;Mon-a-cans,  their  own  country,  and  where  were 
the  Kings  of  Ste-go-ra,  Taux-un-tan-i-a,  and  the 
rest. 

"The  Mon-a-cans,  he  said,  were  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  and  did  dwell,  as  thej'  in  the 
hill}'  countries,  by  small  ri'S'ers,  Hving  upon  roots 
and  fruits,  but  chiefly  by  hunting.  The  JNlas- 
sa-wo-meks  did  dwell  upon  a  great  water,  ^  and 
had  many  boats,  and  so  many  men  that  they 
made  war  with  all  the  world.  For  their  Kings, 
they  were  gone  every  one  a  several  way,  with 
their  men,  on  hunting.  But  those  with  him 
came  thither  a  fishing,  till  they  saw  us;  not- 
withstanding, they  would  be  altogether  at  night, 
at  Ma-has-ka-hod.^ 

■So  as  to  give  him  a  clearer  view  of  the  world. 

-The  Potomac  River. 

'The  hunting-town  already  mentioned. 
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1608  "For  this  relation  we  gave  him  many  toys, 
with  persuasions  to  go  with  us;  and  he  as 
earnestly  desired  us  to  stay  the  coming  of  those 
Kings,  that,  for  his  good  usage,  =  should  be 
friends  with  us,  for  he  was  brother  to  Ha-sin- 
nin-ga."^ 

"But  Mos-co  advised  us  presently  to  begone, 
for  they  were  all  naught.  Yet,  we  told  him  we 
would  not,  till  it  was  night.  All  things  we 
made  ready  to  entertain '  what  came,  and  Mos-co 
was  as  diligent  in  trimming  his  arrows. 

"The  night  being  come,  we  all  embarked;  for 
the  river  was  so  narrow,  had  it  been  light,  the 
land  on  the  one  side  was  so  high,  they  might 
have  done  us  exceeding  much  mischief. 

"All  this  while,  the  King  of  Ha-sin-nin-ga 
was  seeking  the  rest,  and  had  consultation  a 
good  time,  what  to  do.  But,  by  their  spies, 
seeing  we  were  gone,  it  was  not  long  before  we 
heard  their  arrows  dropping  on  every  side  the 
boat.  We  caused  our  savages  to  call  unto  them; 
but  such  a  yelling  and  hallooing  they  made,  that 
they  heard  nothing,  but  now  and  then  a  piece, « 
aiming,  so  near  as  we  could,  where  we  heard  the 
most  voices. 

"More  than  twelve  miles  they  followed  us 
in  this  manner.  Then,  the  day  appearing,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  broad  bay,  out  of  danger  of 

'Wait  for. 

-The  kindness  shown  by  the  English. 

'That  is,  he  was  the  King's  brother. 

*At  once. 

'Prepare  for. 

*Gun  or  musket  fired. 
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their  shots,  where  we  came  to  an  anchor,  and  1608 
fell  to  breakfast. 

"Not  so  much  as  speaking  to  them  till  the 
sun  was  risen,  being  well  refreshed,  we  untied 
our  targets'  that  covered  us  as  a  deck,  and  aU 
showed  ourselves  mth  those  sliields  on  our  arms, 
and  swords  in  our  hands;  and  also  our  prisoner, 
Am-o-ro-leck.» 

"A  long  discourse  there  was  betwixt  his 
countrymen  and  him;  how  good  we  were;  how 
well  we  used  him;  how  we  had  a  Potomac^ 
^vith  us,  loved  us  as  his  life,  that  would  have 
slain  him,  had  we  not  preserved  him;  and  that 
he  should  have  his  liberty,  would  they  be  but 
friends;  and  to  do  us  any  hurt  it  was  impossible.* 

"Upon  this,  they  all  hung  their  bows  and 
quivers  upon  the  trees;  and  one  came  s\vimming 
aboard  us,  with  a  bow  tied  on  his  head;  and 
another,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows,  which  they 
delivered  our  Captain  as  a  present.  The  Cap- 
tain, ha\'ing  used  them  so  kindly  as  he  could, 
told  them  the  other  three  Kings  should  do  the 
like,  and  then  the  great  King  of  our  worlds 
should  be  theii*  friend,  whose  men  we  were. 

"It  was  no  sooner  demanded,  but  performed; 
so,  upon  a  low,  moorish^  point  of  land,  we  went 


'Shields. 

-The  Indian  who  had  been  shot  in  the  knee,  whom  they  had 
taken  to  the  boat,  and  whose  wound  they  had  dressed. 

'Mos-co,  a  Potomac  Indian. 

*The  Indians,  at  first,  thought  the  English  immortal  beings, 
whom  they  could  not  even  wound. 

But  how  could  the  English  know  what  this  Indian  was  saying 
to  the  other  Indians? 

'King  James  I.  of  England. 

'Swampy. 
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1608  to  the  shore,  where  those  four  Kings  came,  and 
received  Am-o-ro-leck.  Notliing  they  had  but 
bows,  arrows,  tobacco-bags  and  pipes.  What 
we  desired,  none  refused  to  give  us,  wondering 
at  every  thing  we  had,  and  heard  we  had  done. 
Our  pistols  they  took  for  pipes,  which  they  much 
desired.  But  we  did  content  them  with  other 
commocUties.  And  so  we  left,  four  or  five 
hundred  of  our  merry  Man-na-hocks'  singing, 
dancing  and  making  merry;  and  set  sail  for 
Mo-raugh-ta-cund.  = 

"In  our  returns,  we  visited  all  our  friends,  that 
rejoiced  much  at  our  victory  against  the  Man- 
na-hocks, who  many  times  had  war  also  with 
them;  but  now  they  were  friends,  and  desired 
we  would  be  friends  mth  the  Rap-pa-han- 
nocks,5  as  we  were  with  the  Man-na-hocks. 

"Our  Captain  told  them,  that  they  had  twice 
assaulted  him,  that  came  only  in  love,  to  do 
them  good.  And,  therefore,  he  would  now  burn 
all  their  houses,  destroy  their  corn,  and  forever 
hold  them  his  enemies,  till  they  made  him 
satisfaction.  They  desired  to  know  what  that 
should  be.  He  told  them  they  should  present 
him  the  King's  bow  and  arrows;  and  not  offer 
to  come  armed  where  he  was;  that  they  should 

'We  take  these  to  be  the  same  as  the  Man-na-ho-acs,  who  lived 
in  Stafford  and  Spottsylvania  Counties. 

=This  tribe  was  also  called  the  Mo-raugh-ta-nas,  and  the  Mo- 
raugh-ta-ow-nas.  They  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  Counties. 

^This  tribe,  also  called  the  Tap-pa-han-nocks,  lived  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  Richmond  County. 
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be   friends   with    the    Mo-raugh-ta-cunds,    his  1608 
friends,  and  give  him  their  King's  son  in  pledge, 
to  perform  it;  and  then  all  Kmg  James,  his 
men,'  should  be  their  friends. 

"Upon  this,  they  presently  sent  to  the  Rap- 
pahannocks,  to  meet  them  at  the  place  where  they 
first  fought,  where  would  be  the  Kings  of  Nan- 
tau-ta-cund^  and  Piss-as-sack.'  Which,  accord- 
ing to  their  promise,  were  there  so  soon  as  we; 
where  Rappahannock*  presented  his  bow  and 
arrows,  and  confirmed  all  we  desired,  except  his 
son.  Having  no  more  but  him,  he  could  not 
live  without  him;  but,  instead  of  his  son,  he 
would  give  him  the  three  women  Mo-raugh-ta- 
cund'  had  stolen. 

"This  was  accepted;  so,  in  three  or  four 
canoes,  so  many  as  could,  went  with  us  to  Mo- 
raugh-ta-cund ;  where  Mos-co  made  them  such 
relations,  and  gave  to  his  friends  so  many  bows 
and  arrows,  that  had  no  less  loved  him,  than 
admired  us. 

"The  three  women  were  brought  our  Captain. 
To  each  he  gave  a  chain  of  beads;  and  then, 
causing  Mo-raugh-ta-cund,  Mos-co  and  Rap-pa- 
han-nock  stand  before  him,  bid  Rap-pa-han-nock 
take  her  he  loved  best;  and  Mo-raugh-ta-cund 
choose  next;  and  to  Mos-co  he  gave  the  third. 

'All  of  King  James'  men. 

^This  tribe  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  in 
Caroline  and  Essex  Counties. 

^This  tribe  dwelt  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  in 
King  George  and  Richmond  Counties. 

<That  is,  the  King  of  the  tribe. 
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1608  "Upon  tliis,  away  went  their  canoes  over  the 
water,  to  fetch  their  venison,  and  all  the  provision 
they  could;  and  they  that  wanted'  boats,  swam 
over  the  river.  The  dark  commanded  us  then 
to  rest. 

"The  next  day,  there  were  of  men,  women  and 
children,  as  we  conjectured,  six  or  seven  hundred, 
dancing  and  singing,  and  not  a  bow  or  arrow 
seen  among  them.  Mos-co  changed  his  name' 
Ut-ta-san-ta-sough,  which  we  interpret  "stran- 
ger", for  so  they  call  us.  All  promising  ever  to 
be  our  friends,  and  to  plant  corn  purposely  for 
us.  And  we,  to  provide  hatchets,  beads  and 
copper  for  them,  we  departed,  giving  them  a 
volley  of  shot.  And  they,  us,  as  loud  shouts 
and  cries  as  their  strength  could  utter. 

"That  night,  we  anchored  in  the  river  of  Pi- 
an-ka-tank=,  and  discovered  it,  so  high  as  it  was 
navigable.  But  the  people  were  most  a  hunting, 
save  a  few  old  men,  women  and  children  that 
were  tending  their  corn ;  of  which  they  promised 
us  part,  when  we  would  fetch  it.  As  had  done 
all  the  nations  wherever  we  had  yet  been. 

"In  a  fair*  calm,  rowing  towards  Point  Com- 
fort,'^ we  anchored  in  Gosnold's  Bay«;  but,  such 
a  sudden  gust  surprised  us  in  the  night,  with 

'Lacked. 

'To.  That  is,  he  called  himself  one  of  the  strangers,  identify- 
ing himself  with  the  English. 

^The  dividing  line  between  Essex  and  Middlesex  on  the  north 
side,  and  King  and  Queen,  Gloucester  and  Mathews  on  the  south. 

*Great  or  perfect. 

sQld  Point. 

'Probably  Mobjack  Bay.  Named,  we  presume,  in  honor  of 
Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  then  dead. 
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thunder  and  rain,  that  we  never  thought  moie  1608 
to  have  seen  Jamesto^^^l.  Yet,  running  befoi'e 
the  wind,  wc  sometimes  saw  the  land  by  the 
flashes  of  fire  from  heaven,  by  which  light  only 
we  kept  from  the  splitting  shore,  until  it  pleasetl 
God,  in  that  black  darkness,  to  preserve  us  by 
that  light,  to  find  Point  Comfort.' 

"There,  refreshing  ourselves;  because  we  had 
only  but  heard  of  the  Ches-a-peaks=  and  Xan- 
se-monds,'  we  thought  it  as  fit  to  know  all  our 
neighbors,  near  home,  as  so  man>'  nations 
abroad. ^ 

"So,  setting  sail  for  the  southern  shore,'  we 
sailed  up  a  narrow  river«,  up  the  country  of 
Ches-a-peak.  It  hath  a  good  channel,  but 
man>-  shoals  about  the  entrance.  By  that"  we 
had  sailed  sL\  or  seven  miles,  we  saw  t\\o  or 
three  little  garden  plots*  with  their  houses,  the 
shores  o\'ergrown  with  the  greatest  pine  and  fir» 
trees  we  ever  saw  in  the  country.  But  not  see- 
ing nor  hearing  any  people,  and  the  river  very 
narrow,  we  returned  to  the  great  river, '» to  see 
if  we  could  find  any  of  them. 

"Coasting  the  shore  towards  Nan-se-mond," 

'From  the  mouth  of  the  Piankatank  to  Old  Point  is  about  thirtj-- 
five  miles. 

-This  tribe  lived  in  Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne  Counties. 

'This  tribe  lived  in  the  coinit}'  named  from  them — Xansemond. 
The  word  means  fishing-point. 

'Far  off. 

'Of  the  James  River.  They  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  west  of 
the  real  Chesapeake  country. 

'Probablv  Pagan  Creek,  on  which  lies  Sniithfield. 

nVhen. 

"That  is,  the  fields  cultivated  by  the  Indians  around  the  town. 

"Cedar  trees. 
'"The  James. 

"A  town  of  this  name  was  well  up  the  Xansemond  River,  not 
far  from  Suffolk,  but  the  writer  is  here  speaking  of  the  region  in 
which  this  tribe  lived. 
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1608  which  is  most  oyster-banks,'  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river  we  espied  six  or  seven  savages  making 
their  weirs,-  who  presently^  fled.  Ashore  we 
went;  and,  where  they  wrought^  we  threw 
divers  toys,  and  so  departed. 

"Far  we  were  not  gone,  ere  they  came  again,  and 
began  to  sing  and  dance,  and  recall  us.  And 
thus  we  began  our  first  acquaintance. 

"At  last,  one  of  them  desired  us  to  go  to  his 
house,  up  the  river.  Into  our  boat  voluntarily 
he  came,  the  rest  ran  after  us,  by  the  shore,  v^dth 
all  show  of  love  that  could  be. 

"Seven  or  eight  miles  we  sailed  up  this  narrow 
river.  5  At  last,  on  the  western  shore,  we  saw 
large  cornfields,  in  the  midst,  a  little  isle;  and  in 
it  was  abundance  of  corn.  The  people,  he  told 
us,  were  all  a  hunting,  but  in  the  isle  was  his 
house,  to  which  he  invited  us,  with  much  kind- 
ness. To  him,  his  wife  and  children,  we  gave 
such  things  as  they  seem  much  contented  them. 

"The  other  being  come,  desired  us  also  to  go 
but  a  little  higher,  to  see  their  houses.  Here 
our  host  left  us,  the  rest  rowed  by  us  in  a  canoe 
till  we  were  so  far  past  the  isle,  the  river  became 
very  narrow. 

"Here  we  desired  some  of  them  to  come  a- 
board  us.  Whereat,  pausing  a  little,  they  told 
us  they  would  but  fetch  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and  go  all  with  us.     But,  being  ashore,  and  thus 

'That  is,  the  coast  was  full  of  oyster-banks,  or  shell-marl. 

^Their  traps  for  catching  fish. 

'Immediately. 

*Where  the  Indians  had  been  at  work  on  the  weir. 

'The  Nansemond. 
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armed,  they  persuaded  us  to  go  forward.     But  1608 
we  could  neither  persuade  them  into  their  canoe, 
nor  into  our  boat.     This  gave  us  cause  to  pro- 
vide for  the  worst. 

"Far  we  went  not,  ere  seven  or  eight  canoes 
fuU  of  men,  armed,  appeared,  following  us,  stay- 
ing to  see  the  conclusion.  Presently,  from  each 
side  of  the  river,  came  arrows  so  fast  as  two  or 
three  hundred  could  shoot  them.  T\niereat  we 
returned,  to  get  the  open.>  They  in  the  canoes 
let  fly  also  as  fast,  but  amongst  them  we  be- 
stowed so  many  shot,  the  most  of  them  leaped 
overboard,  and  swam  ashore.  But  two  or  three 
escaped  by  rowing,  being  against  their  plains  =. 
Our  muskets,  they  found,  shot  further  than  their 
bows;  for  we  made  not  twenty  shot  ere  they  aU 
retired  behind  the  next'  trees. 

"Being  thus  got  out  of  their  trap,  we  seized  on 
all  the  canoes,  and  moored  them  in  the  midst 
of  the  open.  More  than  a  hundred  arrows 
stuck  in  our  targets,  and  about  the  boat;  yet  none 
hurt,  only  Anthony  Bagnall  was  shot  in  his  hat, 
and  another  in  his  sleeve.  But,  seeing  their 
multitudes,  and  suspecting,  as  it  was,  that  both 
the  Nan-se-monds  and  the  Ches-a-peaks  were 
together,  we  thought  it  best  to  ride  by  their 
canoes  a  while,  to  bethink  if  it  were  better  to 
burn  all'  in  the  isle;  or,  to  draw  them  to  com- 
position, *  till  we  were  provided  to  take  all  they 

'Out  into  the  James. 

^That  is,  opposite  to  their  fields,  or  level  ground. 

'Nearest. 

*The  houses  and  canoes. 

'Some  amicable  agreement. 
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1608  had,  which  was  sufficient  to  feed  ah  our  Colony. 
But,  to  burn  the  isle  at  night,  it  was  concluded. 

"In  the  interim,  we  began  to  cut  in  pieces  their 
canoes,  and  they  presently  to  lay  down  their 
bows,  making  signs  of  peace.  Peace,  we  told 
them,  we  would  accept  it,  would  they  bring  us 
the  King's  bows  and  arrows,  with  a  chain  of  pearl; 
and,  when  we  came  again,  gi\'e  us  four  hundred 
baskets  full  of  corn;  otherwise,  we  would  break 
all  their  boats,  and  burn  their  houses,  and  corn, 
and  all  they  had.' 

"To  perform  all  this,  they  alleged  only  the  want 
of  a  canoe.  So  we  put  one  adrift,  and  bad  them 
swim  to  fetch  her.  And,  till  they  performed 
their  promise,  we  A\'ould  but  only  break  their 
canoes.  They  cried  to  us  to  do  no  more,  all 
should  be  as  we  would.  Which,  presently,  they 
performed.  Awaj'  went  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and  tag  and  rag"-  came  with  their  baskets.  So 
much  as  we  could  carry,  we  took.  And  so, 
departing  good  friends,  we  returned  to  James- 
town, where  we  safely  arrived  the  seventh  of 
September,'  1608. 

"There  we  found  Mr.  Scrivener,  and  divers 

'This  is  a  typical  case  of  the  way  Smith  thought  best  and  proper 
to  treat  the  Indians.  The  instructions  from  the  Home  Govern- 
ment were,  to  treat  the  Indians  with  Icindness.  Smith  never 
sympathized  with  those  orders.  His  idea  was  force.  Shoot 
them,  kill  them,  and  take  their  things  awaj'  from  them.  He  was 
the  Captain  of  this  expedition,  and  these  must  therefore  have 
been  his  orders. 

'The  crowd. 

'This  return  may  have  been  timed  so  that  Smith  would  be  in 
Jamestown  before  September  10th,  the  day  of  the  Presidential 
election. 
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others,  well  recovered ;  many  dead ;  some  sick ;  the  1608 
late   President,'  prisoner   for   mutiny;   by   the 
honest  diUgence  of  Master  Scrivener,  the  harvest 
gathered;  but  the  provision  in  the  store  much 
spoiled  with  rain." 

By  what  process  of  psychology  it  was  which 
would  lead  the  English  to  suppose  that,  after  the 
endearments  which  had  j  ust  taken  place  between 
the  two  races,  the  moment  before  engaged  in 
battle,  they  had  parted  "good  friends",  we  are 
unable  to  say.  That  the  Indians  really  viewed 
them  as  deadly  enemies,  we  would  believe  nearer 
the  truth. 

Captain  RatcUff's  "mutiny",  we  suppose,  was 
a  protest  against  the  way  he  had  been  deposed 
by  only  two  coiuiciloi's.  He  \\'as  probably  over- 
borne by  the  members  of  Smith's  faction, 
aided,  in  this  case,  by  the  disloyal  party,  who 
were  presumably  opposed  to  any  President. 

But,  to  return  to  the  narrative,  as  it  is  given  us: 
"Thus  was  that  summer,  when  little  wanted, 
consumed  and  spent,  and  nothing  done,  such  was 
the  government  of  Captain  Ratcliffe,  but  only 
this  discovery;  wherein  to  express  all  the  dan- 
gers, accidents  and  encounters  this  small  number 
passed  in  that  small  barge,  by  the  scale  of  pro- 
portion, about  three  thousand  miles,  with  such 
watery  diet,  in  those  great  waters,  and  barbarous 
countries,  till  then  to  any  Christian  utterly  un- 
known, I  rather  refer  their  merit  to  the  courteous 

'Capt.ain  Ratcliffe.     He  was  depo.sefl  by  Smith  and  .Scrivener, 
on  July  '22nd,  160S,  but  continued  to  be  of  the  Council. 
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1608  and  experienced  reader,  than  I  would  be  tedious 
or  partial,  being  a  party."' 

The  above  account  was  written  by  Nathaniel 
Powell  and  Anas  Todkill,  and  is  in  all  the  early 
accounts  of  this  period.  They  had  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  country.  They  had  shown 
perseverance,  hardihood  and  enterprise.  They 
had  shot  a  few  Indians.  They  had  risked  their 
lives  in  various  ways,  and  had  shown  courage  at 
one  time,  skill  and  tact  at  other  times,  and  bru- 
tality at  another  time,  in  dealing  with  the  sav- 
ages. But  they  had  not  traveled  three  thousand 
tailes.  The  Chesapeake  Ba>'  is  only  about  two 
hundred  miles  long.  But  they  went  back  and 
forth  across  the  Bay,  and  up  the  rix-ers,  and 
the  voyage,  no  doubt,  seemed  that  long  to  them. 
And  they  again  violated  Captain  Newport's  ex- 
clusive right  to  make  discoveries. 

Also,  thej-  were  not  the  first  Christians  who 
had  been  there.  Menendez,  the  Spaniard,  had 
been  somewhere  up  there  some  forty  years  be- 
fore them,  and  made  his  settlement  at  Ax-a-can, 
wherever  that  was.' 

Without  the  least  regard  being  paid  to  any 
matrimonial  alhances  which  the  ladies  may  have 
previously  contracted,  nor  the  children  they  may 
have  been  torn  from  by  this  proceeding.  Smith 

'Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  pages  181-192.  Richmond  Edi- 
tion, 1819.  Same  as  the  General  History.  Also  in  4  Purchas, 
pages  1714-1716,  The  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
pp.  487-493. 

-The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  p.  44.  The  date 
there  given,  1507,  is  a  misprint.     It  should  be  1567. 
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had  generously  handed  over,  free  of  liens,  three  1608 
women  who  had  accidentally  fallen  under  his 
power,  utter  strangers  to  him,  to  three  Indian 
men  whom  he  wished  to  please. 

The  Indians  had  had  this  example  set  them  of 
how  such  things  should  be  done;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  \iews  of  Captain  Smith,  judging  from 
his  actions,  which  are  known  to  speak  louder 
than  words. 

These  three  Indian  women  were  just  as  much 
human  beings  as  Pocahontas  was.  They  were 
disposed  of  with  as  little  ceremony-  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  dogs  or  cats. 

We  fear  that  Captain  Smith  may  not  have 
paid  much  attention  to  that  sublime,  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  if  this  were  his  idea 
of  the  way  the  crooked  places  were  to  be  made 
straight,  and  our  light  so  shine  as  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  heathendom. 


AT  Jamestown  the  election  and  inaugura-  1608 
tion  of   a  President  were  simultaneous 
transactions.      Instead    of    quadrennial 
elections,  culminating  on   March   4th,   annual 
elections,  taking  place,  and  put  into  effect,  on 
September  10th,  was  the  rule.     So  we  are  told: 

"The  tenth  of  September,  1608,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Council,  and  request  of  the  company. 
Captain  Smith  received  the  Letters  Patents, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  place  of  President,' 
which  till  then  by  no  means  he  would  accept, 
though  he  were  often  importuned  thereunto." 

So  Smith's  elevation  is  described  in  the 
Oxford  Tract. 

His  election  was  reaUy  due  to  the  sole  vote  of 
his  friend  Scri^'ener,  as  we  cannot  imagine  that 
Captain  Ratcliffe,  even  if  he  were  allowed  to 
emerge  from  the  jail  for  this  joyful  occasion, 
would  vote  in  favor  of  it.  Martin  was  absent, 
and  Newport  was  absent,  and  there  were  no 
other  Councilors.  So  it  must  have  been  Scriv- 
ener. 

Neill  says  of  this  election  of  Smith:  "Ac- 
customed to  a  life  of  vicissitudes  and  full  of 
energy,  Smith  was  popular  with  the  colonists, 
a  majority  of  them  of  the  baser  sort,  and  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1608,  at  their  request  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Council".' 

We  cannot  agree  with  Neill  as  to  all  of  this. 
The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  a  majority  of 
the  company  was  always  with  the  loyal  party, 

'He  followed  Matthew  Scrivener,  whose  term  of  ofhce  now  ex- 
pired. 

'Virginia  Vetusta,  p.  18. 
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1608  and  they  were  not  of  the  baser  sort.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  great  hbel  which  Smith  has  per- 
petrated on  the  Colony.  There  were  too  many 
gentlemen  among  them  for  that.  There  were 
fifty-eight  gentlemen  among  the  "First  Plant- 
ers", out  of  an  original  number  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  And  thirty-two  gentlemen  are 
named  out  of  the  same  number  who  composed 
the  "First  Supply".  To  these  we  must  add 
those  who  came  over  with  Captain  Nelson,  in 
the  Phoenix.  We  have  seen  no  list  of  them. 
These  are  all  the  people  who  had  come  over  at 
this  time. 

We  cannot  belie^'e  that  the  influence  of  these 
persons  of  superior  education,  and  social  position, 
did  not  represent  the  controlUng  power  in  the 
Colony  as  a  whole,  though  not  strictly  under  its 
political  construction,  for  it  was  an  oligarchy. 
No  one  but  a  Councilor  had  a  vote.  Scrivener's 
one  voice  was  more  than  equal  to  them  all  put 
together,  when  it  came  to  saying  who  should  be 
President;  though,  of  course,  the  others  could 
freely  express  their  wishes  on  the  subject. 

Neill  also  does  not  perceive  the  various 
clea^'ages  there  were  among  these  colonists. 
Smith  had  his  personal  followers,  mostly,  we 
suppose,  persons  of  plain  extraction  like  himself. 
These  seem  not  to  have  been  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  largest  of  the  parties  which  generally, 
and  finally,  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  Colony. 
But,  besides  them,  there  was  another  party 
actually    hostile    to    its    success.     These    last 
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could  certainly  with  justice  be  called  the  baser  1608 
sort. 

Scrivener  owed  Smith  a  return  of  the  com- 
phment  paid  him,  when  he,  sick  in  bed  with  the 
yeUow  fever,  had  been  elected  President  by 
Smith,  at  the  time  Smith  deposed  Captain 
Ratcliffe.  So,  Smith,  having  elected  Scrivener, 
Scrivener  now  elects  Smith. 

Thus  it  was  that  Captain  John  Smith  ascended 
the  throne  one  year  and  some  four  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  settlement. 

We  view  this  elevation  of  Smith  as  the  result 
of  the  temporary  ascendency  of  the  Smith 
faction,  due  to  the  death  and  absence  of  other 
Councilors.  Smith  and  Scrivener  could  put 
RatcUffe  in  jail,  and  keep  him  there;  or,  even 
if  he  were  free,  they  could  out  vote  him,  when 
Newport  and  Martin  were  away,  as  they  now 
were. 

That  Smith  decUned  any  opportunity  for 
preferment  we  find  difficulty  in  beUeving.  When 
RatcUffe  was  deposed  he  elected  the  sick 
Scrivener,  only,  we  suppose,  because  he  did  not 
have  the  face  to  elect  himself.  But  now,  at 
last,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
path  of  glory  lay  open  before  him.  We  will 
soon  see  what  little  real  title  to  glory  he  achieved 
in  it. 

It  is  proverbial  that  new  brooms  sweep  clean, 
and  so  we  have  the  beginning  of  Smith's  admin- 
istration given  us  in  glowing  terms. 

The  first   item   of   the   reform   measures   is 
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1608  interesting,  in  the  fact  that  Captain  Ratchffe 
was  deposed  on  July  22nd,  and  the  "very  wise, 
understanding  gentleman",  Mr.  Scrivener,  was 
President  from  that  time  until  September  10th; 
and  if  the  building  of  the  "Palace",  which 
Ratcliffe  began,  had  gone  on  continuously,  it 
must  have  been  partly  under  the  administration 
of  Smith's  own  ally.  And  if  so,  when  it  was 
stopped,  it  must  have  been  Scrivener's  work 
which  was  stopped,  and  not  RatcHffe's.  But 
they  continue  to  blame  Captain  Ratcliffe  for 
it,  as  if  he  could  make  any  body  work  on  the 
"Palace,"  when  they  had  him  in  jail.  It  is  enough 
to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
about  the  deposing  of  Ratcliffe,  and  make  one 
question  the  assertion  that  they  ever  deposed 
Mm  at  all. 

Also,  inasmuch  as  private  property  was  not 
to  be  established  as  yet,  this  "Palace"  Ratcliffe 
planned  to  build,  was  not  to  be  his,  that  is, 
his  own  property,  but  a  public  building,  the 
official  residence  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Colony — the  "White  House".  It  would  seem 
that  such  an  undertaking  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  very  heinous  offence,  as  certainly 
everybody  there  needed  some  decent  house  to 
live  in,  and  to  have  the  home  of  the  head  of 
the  government  a  little  better  than  the  others, 
is  in  harmony  with  all  the  traditions  on  this 
subject. 

However  this  may  be,  we  are  told  with  evident 
pride  and  satisfaction  that:     "Now  the  build- 
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ing  of  Ratcliffe's  Palace  was  staid'  as  a  thing  1608 
needless.  The  Church  was  repaired;  the  store- 
house recovered ;2  building  prepared  for  the 
supply  we  expected.  The  Fort  reduced  to  the 
form  of  this  figure ;<  the  order  of  watch  renewed; 
the  squadrons,  each  setting  of  the  watch, 
trained. 

"The  whole  company,  every  Saturday,  exercised 
in  a  field  prepared  for  that  piirpose;  the  boats 
trimmed  for  trade,  which  in  their  journey  en- 
countered the  Second  Supply,  that  brought 
them  back,  to  discover  the  country  of  Mon-a-can. 

"How  or  why  Captain  Newport  obtained  such 
a  private  commission  as  not  to  return  wdthout 
a  lump  of  gold,  a  certainty  of  the  South-Sea,« 
or  one  of  the  lost  company  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
I  know  not;  nor  why  he  brought  such  a  five 
pieced  barge,'  not  to  bear  us  to  that  South- 
Sea  tUl  w'e  had  borne  her  over  the  mountains, 
which,  how  far  they  extend,  is  yet  unknown."' 

The  Mon-a-cans,  or  Man-a-kins,  as  they  were 
also  called,  formed  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  Indian  nations  in  Virginia.     They  came 

'Stopped. 

-Given  a  new  roof. 

'The  people  coming  over  on  the  next  voyage.  They  were  spoken 
of  as  the  "Second  Supply."     Newport  was  soon  to  land  with  them. 

'The  plan  of  the  fort  is  not  given,  however. 

'Definite  information. 

'The  Pacific  Ocean,  a  water  route  to  which  was  eagerly  being 
sought. 

'A  boat  which  could  be  taken  to  pieces  for  easily  carrying  over 
the  land  when  necessary. 

^Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  p.  192,  Richmond  Edition,  1819. 
Oxford  Tract,  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1716-1717;  Glasgow  Edition, 
Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  493-494. 
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1608  next  to  Powhatan's  tribes,  on  the  West.  The 
site  of  one  of  their  towns,  still  known  as  Man-a- 
kin town,  is  just  a  few  miles  west  of  Richmond. 
They  occupied  the  headwaters  of  the  James, 
as  did  another  nation,  the  Man-na-ho-acks, 
those  of  the  Rappahannock.  Both  were  alike 
enemies  of  Powhatan  and  the  English.  > 

During  the  year  1608,  a  fortification  was 
made  on  Gray's  Creek,  which  flows  into  the 
James  on  its  south  side,  immediately  opposite 
to  Jamestown. 

It  is  discussed  more  fully  in  chapter  XLIX, 
entitled  The  Stone  House. 

This  fort  was  known  as  Smith's  Fort,  in  what 
was  known  later  as  Surry  County.  The  fort 
stood  on  the  eastern  side,  a  little  way  up  Gray's 
Creek.  This  creek  was  first  called  Rolfe's  Creek, 
after  Thomas  Rolfe,  son  of  John  Rolfe  and 
Pocahontas,  who  had  a  plantation  upon  it, 
"the  gift  of  the  Indian  King." 

The  Fort  stood  near  the  Indian  village  of 
Nan-ta-poy-ac,  which  belonged  to  the  Qui- 
yong-he-o-han-ock  tribe.  The  name  of  the 
creek  was  afterwards  changed  to  Gray's  Creek, 
from  Thomas  Gray,  who  patented  lands  there 
in  1639.  The  place  was  called  Smith's  Fort 
in  the  Act  of  1680,^  establislnng  the  towns  as 
ports  in  each  county;  and  under  this  name 
was  designated  as  the  port  for  Surry  County. 
Its  name  was  later  changed  to  Cobham. 

'The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Forest  Primeval,  pp.  324,  369- 
371. 

^2  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  471. 


Picture  of  one  of  the  Forts  built  about  this  time  by  the 
English  in  the  Bermudas.  They  called  this  one  "Devonshire 
Redoute."  It  may  have  resembled  in  some  respects  the 
"New  Fort"  attempted  to  be  built  on  Gray's  Creek,  opposite 
to  Jamestown;  though  what  we  see  there  now,  are  only  the 
remains  of  a  straight  moat  and  rampart. 
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This  fort  was  never  finished,  and  was  there-  1608 
fore  never  used;  and  so  was  utterly  useless  to 
the  Colony ;  and  all  the  labor  and  treasure  spent 
upon  it  was  wasted.  The  attempt  at  building 
it  was  presumably  the  most  conspicuous  act  of 
Smith's  whole  inglorious  administration. 

We  may  fairly  suppose  that  some  or  all  of  the 
workmen  who  were  taken  by  Smith  from  the 
work  on  the  "Palace,"  which  was  thus  left  un- 
finished, were  then  put  by  him  to  work  on  this 
fort,  which  was  also  left  unfinished.  His 
achievement  therefore  was  to  add  this  unfinished 
fort  to  the  unfinished  "Palace." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Newport's  Third  Arrival  in  Virginia, 

October,  1608. 

The  "Second  Supply" 


CAPTAIN  Newport's  third  arrival  in  Vir-  1608 
ginia  was  in  October,   1608.     He  came 
in   the  ship,   the   Mary   and    [Margaret. 
Seventy  colonists  were  on  board. 

He  brought  with  him  what  is  known  as  the 
"Second  Supply".  A  list  of  those  who  came 
is  given  in  the  Appendix.  > 

Three  particvilarly  important  men  arrived  at 
this  time,  Francis  West,  a  brother  of  Lord  De  la 
Warr,  or  Delaware,  as  it  is  often  written,  and 
Captains  Peter  "VMnne  and  Richard  Waldo,  both 
veterans  of  the  war  with  Spain.  These  two 
latter  were  appointed  to  be  of  the  Council.' 

Captain  West  was  long  and  honorably  identi- 
fied with  the  Colony  of  Mrginia.  No  one  family 
aided  more  in  its  establishment  than  the  Wests. 

Captain  Newport  brought  o^er  with  him  also 
presents  from  King  James  to  Powhatan.  They 
included  a  basin,  ewer,  bed,  clothing  and  a 
crown. 

This  last  item  is  significant.  The  settlers  of 
Mrginia,  unUke  the  Spaniards,  did  not  wage 
war  on  the  Indians.  They  often  had  to  fight 
in  self-defence,  and,  after  aggression,  they 
retaliated.  But  their  policy  was  in  favor  of 
friendly  relations  mth  the  Indians.  The  King 
of  England  strictly  enjoined  this  upon  them. 

Here  was  an  Indian  King.  Instead  of  at- 
tacking him,  or  attempting  at  all  to  treat  him 
as  the  Spaniards  did  the  rulers  in  Mexico  and 

'Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  p.  203,  Richmond  Edition,  1819. 
Same  as  the  General  History. 
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1608  Peru,  and  in  many  other  of  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  whose  native 
populations  they  slaughtered  literally  b\-  the 
millions,'  the  English  King  sent"  over  a  crown, 
to  crowai  the  native  ruler. 

The  plan  was,  to  confirm  Powhatan  in  his 
claim  to  local  sovereignty  over  the  other  Indians; 
and  have  him  become  a  feudal  ruler  under  James 
of  England.  Surely  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  King  of  England  justified  that  gradation 
between  them. 

Newport  brought  over  with  him  a  letter  from 
the  Council  in  England  to  Captain  Smith,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  rep- 
rimand. We  have  not  the  letter,  but  we  have 
Smith's  reply  to  it,  which  he  himself  called  his 
"rude  answer' ' .  ^  Smith  was  an  intractable  man, 
who  wanted  to  have  his  OAvn  way,  and  was 
insolent  to  his  superiors.  He  was  told  that  they 
must  expressly  follow  the  instructions  sent  by 
the  Council  in  England  through  Captain  New- 
port. 

'Bartholomew  De  Las  Casas,  in  4  Purchas,  pages  1568  to  1603; 
Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  83-180. 

-Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Arber  and  Bradlev's 
Edition,  Vol.  2,  pp.  44^445. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Newport's  Discovery  of 
the  mon-a-can  country 


THE  disco^•e^y  of  tlie  countrN'  on  the  James,  1608 
beyond  the  Falls,  was  now  undertaken. 
We  take  the  account  from  the  Oxford 
Tract. 

"The  ship  ha\ing  disburdened  herself  of 
se\enty  persons,  with  the  first  gentlewoman  and 
^^■oman  ser^■ant  that  arri\ed  in  our  Colony; 
Captain  Newport,  with  all  the  Council,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  chosen  men,  set  forward 
for  the  discovery  of  Alon-a-can,  leaving  the 
President'  at  the  Fort  with  eighty,  such  as  they 
were,  to  relade  the  ship.  Arriving  at  the  falls' 
we  marched  by  land  some  forty  miles,  in  two 
days  and  a  half;  and  so,  returned  down  to  the 
same  path  we  went. 

■'Two  towns  we  discovered  of  the  Mon-a-cans, 
the  people  neither  using  us  \\ell  nor  ill;  yet, 
for  our  security,  we  took  one  of  their  petty 
wer-o-ances,  and  led  him  bound,  to  conduct  us 
the  way.  And,  in  our  return,  searched  many 
places  we  supposed  mines;  about  which  we 
spent  some  time  in  refining,  having  one  William 
CaUicut,    a   refiner,    fitted    for   that    purpose. 

"From  that  crust  of  earth  which  we  digged  he 
persuaded  us  to  believe  he  extracted  some  small 
quantity  of  silver.  And,  not  unlikely,  some 
better  stuff  might  be  had  for  the  digging.  With 
tills  poor  trial  being  contented  to  leave  tliis 
fair,  fertile,  well-watered  country. 

'Captain  Smith.  Newport  probably  thought  that  after  Smith's 
two  illegal  voyages  up  the  Chesapeake,  he  might  just  as  well  now 
be  left  behind  at  Jamestown. 

-Of  James  River,  where  Richmond  now  stands. 
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1608  "Coming  to  the  falls,  the  savages  feigned  there 
were  divers  ships  come  into  the  bay,  to  kill 
them  at  James  Town.  Trade  they  would  not, 
and  find  their  corn  we  could  not;  for  they  had 
hidden  it  in  the  woods.  And,  being  thus  deluded, 
we  arrived  at  James  Town,  half  sick,  all  com- 
plaining, and  tired  with  toil,  famine,  and  dis- 
content, to  have  only  but  discovered  our  gilded 
hopes,  and  fruitless  certainties,  as  the  President 
foretold  us.' 

"No  sooner  were  we  landed,  but  the  President 
dispersed  as  many  as  were  able,  some  for  glass, 
others  for  pitch,  tar  and  soap-ashes,  leaving 
them,  with  the  Fort,  to  the  Council's  over- 
sight. But  thirty  of  us  he  conducted  five  miles 
from  the  Fort  to  learn  to  make  clap-board,  cut 
down  trees,  and  lie  in  woods. 

"Amongst  the  rest  h,e  had  chosen  Gabriel 
Beadle  and  John  Russell,  the  only  two  gallants 
of  this  last  supply,'  and  both  proper  gentlemen. 
Strange  were  these  pleasures  to  their  condi- 
tions, yet  lodging,  eating,  drinking,  working,  or 
playing,  they  doing  but  as  the  President.  All 
these  things  were  carried  so  pleasantly  as  within 
a  week  they  became  masters,  making  it  their 
delight  to  hear  the  trees  thunder  as  they  fell. 
But  the  axes  so  oft  blistered  their  tender  fingers 
that  commonly  every  third  blow  had  a  loud 

'This  was  really  no  more  disappointing  however  than  Smith's 
voyage  up  the  Chesapeake  in  search  of  the  silver  mine. 

-He  means  that  only  these  two  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  "Supply" 
were  taken  on  this  expedition.  There  were  twenty-seven  gentle- 
men in  that  ''Second  Supply." 
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oath  to  drown  the  echo.  For  remedy  of  which  1608 
sin,  the  President  de\ised  how  to  have  every 
man's  oaths  numbered;  and,  at  night,  for  every 
oath,  to  ha^•e  a  can  of  water  poured  down  his 
sleeve,  with  which  every  offender  was  so  wash- 
ed, himself  and  all,  that  a  man  should  scarce  hear 
an  oath  in  a  week. 

"By  this,  let  no  man  think  that  the  President, 
or  these  gentlemen,  spent  their  times  as  common 
wood-hackers,  at  felling  of  trees,  or  such  like 
other  labors;  or  that  they  were  pressed  to  any 
thing,  as  hirelings  or  common  slaves;  for  what 
they  did,  being  but  once  a  little  enured,  it 
seemed,  and  they  conceited  it,  only  as  a  pleasure 
and  a  recreation  Yet  thirty  or  fort>'  of  such 
voluntary  gentlemen  would  do  more  in  a  day 
than  one  hundred  of  the  rest,  that  must  be 
pressed  to  it  by  compulsion. 

"Master  Scrivener,  Captain  Waldo,  and  Cap- 
tain Winne,  at  the  Fort ,  every  one,  in  like  manner, 
carefull\'  regarded  their  charge.  The  President, 
returning  from  amongst  the  woods,  seeing  the 
time  consumed,  and  no  provision  gotten;  and 
the  ship  lay  idle,  and  would  do  nothing,  presently 
embarked  himself  in  the  Disco^•ery■  barge, 
giA'ing  order  to  the  Council  to  send  Master 
Percy  after  him,  with  the  next  barge  that  arrived 
at  the  Fort.     Two  barges^  he  had  himself,  and 

'One  of  the  three  vessels  that  first  came  over.  She  was  kept  in 
Virginia.     It  was  her  attendant  boat  that  is  now  referred  to. 

-Possibly  "The  Shallop,"  built  up  at  Cape  Henry,  was  the  other 
of  these.  We  understand  also  that  the  barge  of  the  Sarah  Con- 
stant was  kept  at  Jamestown.  This  might  be  the  one  for  Percy 
to  come  in. 
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1608  twenty  men;  but,  arriving  at  Chick-a-hom-i- 
ny,  that  dogged  nation  was  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  our  wants,  refusing  to  trade,  with  as 
much  scorn  and  insolency  as  they  could 
express. 

"The  President,  perceiving  it  was  Powhatan's 
policy  to  star\e  us,  told  them  he  came  not  so 
much  for  their  corn,  as  to  re\'enge  his  imprison- 
ment, and  the  death  of  his  men  murdered  by 
them.'  And  so,  landing  his  men,  and  ready  to 
charge  them,  they  immediately  fled.  But  then 
they  sent  their  ambassadors  with  corn,  fish, 
fowl,  or  what  they  had,  to  make  their  peace. 

"Their  corn  being  that  year  bad,  they  complain- 
ed extremely  of  their  own  wants.  Yet  fraught ed 
our  boats  with  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn; 
and,  in  like  manner  Master  Percy's,  that  not 
long  after  us  arrived. 

"They  having  done  the  best  they  could  to 
content  us,  within  four  or  five  days  we  returned 
to  James  Town."= 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Mon-a-cans,  or  Man- 
a-kins,  as  they  were  called,  were  on  the  James, 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Richmond.  The 
name  Manakin  is  still  preser\'ed  there  on  the 
map  of  the  State. 

'He  refers  to  his  well  known  capture,  and  the  death  of  Emry 
and  Robinson,  the  Chick-a-hom-i-nies  having  been  involved  in  all 
that. 

-Studley,  Todkill,  Russell  and  others,  condensed  by  Purchas, 
Vol.  4,  p."  1718-1719.  The  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol. 
XVIII,  pp.  498-500. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Captain  Newpoet,  Representing 
James  I.,  Crowns  Powhatan 


THE    critics,    Studley,    Todkill,    and    their  1608 
associates,  could  not  comprehend  Kinjj; 
James's  policy  in  dealing  with  Powhatan. 
It  is  made  the  subject  of  quite  an  attack  1)\ 
them. 

They  say: 

'"As  for  the  coronation  of  Powhatan,  and  his 
presents  of  basin,  ewer,  bed,  clothes,  and  such 
costly  novelties,  they  had  been  much  better 
well  spared,  than  so  ill  spent.  For  we  had  his 
favor  much  better  only  for  a  poor  piece  of 
copper,  till  this  stately  kind  of  soliciting  made 
him  so  much  overvalue  himself  that  he  respected 
us  as  much  as  nothing  at  all. 

"As  for  the  hiring  of  the  Poles  and  Dutch,  to 
make  pitch  and  tar,  glass,  mills  and  soap-ashes, 
was  most  necessary  and  \\ell.  Rut  to  send 
them,  and  seventy  more,  without  victual,  to 
work,  was  not  so  well  considered;  yet  this 
could  not  have  hurt  us,  had  the>'  been  two 
hundred,  though  then  we  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  that  wanted  for  our  sehes.  For  we 
had  the  savages  in  that  order,  their  harvest 
being  newly  gathered,  that  we  feared  not  to  get 
victual  sufficient,  had  we  been  fiAe  hundred. 

"Xowwas  there  no  way  to  make  us  miserable, 
but  to  neglect  that  time  to  make  our  provision, 
whilst  it  was  to  be  had.  The  which  was  done,' 
to  perform  this  strange  discovery,  but  more 
strange  coronation.  To  lose  that  time,  spend 
that  victual  we  had,  tire  and  star^■e  our  men, 
having  no  means  to  carry  victual,  munition,  the 

'That  is,  this  time  was  neglected. 
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1608  hurt  or  sick,  but  their  o^vn  backs,  how  or  by 
whom  they  were  invented,  I  know  not.  But 
Captain  Newport  we  only  accounted  the  author; 
who,  to  effect  these  projects,  had  so  gilded  all 
our  hopes  with  great  promises,  that  both  Com- 
pany and  Council  concluded  his  resolution.'  I 
confess  we  little  understood  then  our  estates, 
to  conclude  his  conclusion,  against  all  the  in- 
conveniences the  foreseeing  President-  alleged. 

"There  was  added  to  the  Council,  one  Captain 
Waldo,  and  Captain  Winne;two  ancient  soldiers 
and  valiant  gentlemen,  but  ignorant  of  the 
business, being  newly  arrived.  Ratcliffe  was  also 
permitted  to  have  his  voice,'  and  Master 
Scrivener  desirous  to  see  strange  countries;  so 
that,  although  Smith  was  President,  yet  the 
Council*  had  the  authority,  and  ruled  it  as  they 
listed. 

"As  for  clearings  Smith's  objections,  how 
pitch  and  tar,  wainscoat,  clapboard,  glass  and 
soap-ashes,  could  be  provided  to  relade  the 
ship;  or  pro\'ision  got  to  live  withal,  when  none 
was  in  the  country;  and  that  which  we  had,  spent 
before  the  ships  departed;  the  answer  was, 
Captain  Newport  undertook  to  fraught  the 
Pinnace^  with  corn,  in  going  and  returning  in 

'Adopted  his  proposition;  accepted  his  view. 

'Captain  John  Smith. 

'That  is,  to  have  his  vote  (voice)  and  power  as  a  Councilor. 

^That  is,  Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  Matthew  Scrivener,  Richard 
Waldo,  Peter  Winne,  and  Captain  Newport,  who  was  now  again 
with  them.  Smith  was  of  course  also  of  the  Council.  Martin 
was  then  in  England.  We  learn  from  this,  that,  even  while  Smith 
was  President,  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  control  the  Colony 
when  the  other  Councilors  were  there.  It  was  only  when  he  had 
merely  Scrivener,  or  Martin,  or  Ratcliffe,  to  deal  with,  that  he 
could  be  said  to  have  directed  public  affairs. 

'Answering  or  meeting. 

'The  Discovery. 
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his  discovery;'  and,  to  refraught  her  again,  from  16O8 
Wer-o-wo-com-o-co.  Also,  promising  a  great 
proportion  of  victual  from  his  ship;  inferring 
that  Smith's  propositions  were  only  devices  to 
hinder  his  journey,  to  effect  it  himself ;» and  that 
the  cruelty  Smith  had  used  to  the  savages,  in 
his  absence,  might  occasion  them  to  hinder  his 
designs.' 

"For  which  all  works  Avere  left,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  chosen  men  were  appointed 
for  his  guard.  And  Smith,  to  make  clear  these 
seeming  suspicions,  that  the  savages  were  not 
so  desperate  as  were  pretended  by  Captain  New- 
port, and  how  willing  he  w^as  to  further  them  to 
effect  their  projects,  because  the  coronation 
would  consume  much  time,  undertook  their 
message  to  Powhatan,  to  intreat  him  to  come 
to  James  Town,  to  receive  his  presents. 

"Accompanied  only  with  Captain  Waldo, 
Master  Andrew  Buckler,  *  Edward  Brinton'^  and 
Samuel  CoUier,«  with  these  four,  he'  went,  over 

'Of  Mon-a-can. 

-Newport  had  of  coiir.se  now  heard  of  how  Smith,  in  violation 
of  his  exclusive  right  to  make  discoveries,  had  twice  gone  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

'The  orders  from  England  were  to  treat  the  Indians  kindly. 
Newport  tried  always  to  do  this.  Smith  was  less  careful  in  obey- 
ing this  order.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  resented  it.  The  cruel- 
ties Newport  referred  to  as  done  by  Smith  to  the  savages  "in  his 
absence,"  meant,  not  his  present  proposed  journej'  to  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co,  but  what  had  happened  while  he  was  away  in  England. 
That  the  Indians,  resentful  on  account  of  Smith's  treatment  of 
them,  might  now-  attack  Newport.  He  probably  especially  refer- 
red to  Smith's  treatment  of  the  Nansemonds.  Newport  by  this  time 
seems  perfectly  to  have  understood  the  kind  of  man  he  had  to  deal 
with  in  Smith. 

^A  gentleman,  one  of  the  "First  Planters." 

H  bricklayer,  one  of  the  "First  Planters." 

'.\  boy,  one  of  the  "First  Planters",  probably  an  attendant  on 
some  of  the  gentlemen. 

'Captain  Smith.  There  were  really  five,  for  Na-mon-tack  was 
also  with  them. 
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1608  l^^nd,  against,  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co ;  there  passed^ 
the  River  of  Pamunkey  in  the  savages'  canoes. 
Powhatan,  being  thirty  miles  off,  who,  presently, 
was  sent  for.  In  the  mean  time  his  women 
entertained  Smith  in  this  manner: 

"In  a  fairs  plain*  field  they  made  a  fire,  before 
which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  suddenly  amongst 
the  woods  was  heard  such  a  hideous  noise  and 
shrieking  that  they  betook  them  to  their  arms, 
supposing  Powhatan  with  all  his  poM^er  had  come 
to  surprise  them. 

"But  the  beholders,  which  were  many  men, 
women  and  children,  satisfied  the  Captain  there 
was  no  such  matter.  Being  presently  pre- 
sented with  this  antic — thirty  young  women 
came,  naked,  out  of  the  woods,  only  covered 
behind  and  before  with  a  few  green  leaves; 
their  bodies  all  painted,  some  white,  some 
red,  some  black,  some  party  color,  but  every 
one  different.  Their  leader  had  a  fair'  pair 
of  stag's  horns  on  her  head,  and  another 
skin  at  her  girdle,  another  at  her  arm,  a  quiver 
of  arrows  at  her  back,  and  bows  and  arrows 
in  her  hand.  The  next,  in  her  hand  a  sword; 
another,  a  club ;  another,  a  pot-stick;  all  horned 
alike.  The  rest,  every  one  with  their  several 
devices. 

"These   fiends,  with  most   hellish  cries  and 

'Crossed. 
=The  York. 
^Large. 
^Level. 
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shouts,  rushing  from  amongst  the  trees,  cast  1608 
themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and 
dancing  with  excellent  ill  variety;  oft  falling  into 
theii'  infernal  passions,  and  then  solemnly  again 
to  sing  and  dance.  Having  spent  near  an  horn- 
in  this  masquerade,  as  they  entered,  in  like 
manner,  they  departed. 

"Having  reaccommodated'  themselves,  they 
solemnly  invited  Smith  to  their  lodging.  But 
no  sooner  was  he  within  the  house,  but  aU  these 
nymphs  more  tormented  him  than  ever,  with 
crowding  and  pressing,  and  hanging  upon  him, 
most  tediously  crying,  'Love  you  not  me'?^- 

"This  salutation  ended,  the  feast  was  set; 
consisting  of  fruit,  in  baskets;  fish  and  flesh,  in 
wooden  platters.  Beans  and  peas  there  wanted 
not  for  twenty  hogs,'  nor  any  savage  dainty 
which  their  invention  could  devise ;  some  attend- 
ing, others  singing  and  dancing  about  them. 
This  mirth  and  banquet  being  ended,  with 
firebrands,  instead  of  torches,  they  conducted 
him  to  his  lodging. 

"The  next  day  came  Powhatan.  Smith  de- 
livered his  message  of  the  presents  sent  liim,  and 
redeUvered  Iiim  Na-mon-tack;*  desu-ing  liim  to 
come  to  his^  father  Newport,  to  accept  those 
presents,   and  conclude*  their  revenge   against 

'Resumed  their  usual  attire. 

'Another  of  Smith's  unbelievable  statements  about  the  Indians 
speaking  perfectly  good  English.  As  usual,  what  they  are  reported 
as  saying  in  that  foreign  language,  is  complimentary  to  Smith. 

'There  was  enough  for  twenty  hogs. 

■•Who  had  just  come  back  from  England  with  Newport. 

^'^raith's. 

'Decide  upon. 
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1608  the  Mon-a-cans.     Whereupon,  the  subtle  savage 
thus  rephed: 

"If  your  King  have  sent  me  presents,  I  also 
am  a  King;  and  this,  my  land.  Eight  days  I 
will  stay  to  receive  them.  Your  father  is  to 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  him;  nor  yet  to  your  Fort. 
Neither  will  I  bite  at  such  a  bait.  As  for  the 
Mon-a-cans,  I  can  revenge  my  own  injuries,  and 
as  for  At-quan-a-chuck,»  where  you  say  your 
brother 2  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  way  from  those 
parts  you  suppose  it.  But,  for  any  salt  water 
beyond  the  mountains,  the  relations  you  have 
had  from  my  people  are  false.'  Whereupon  he 
began  to  draw  plots  upon  the  ground,  according 
to  his  discourse,  of  all  those  regions.  Many 
other  discourses  they  had,  yet  both  desirous  to 
gi\'e  each  other  content  in  complemental  cour- 
tesies. 

"And  so  Captain  Smith  returned  with  this 
answer."' 

"Upon  this,  Captain  Newport  sent  his  presents 
by  water,  which  is  near  one  hundred  miles. '-  With 
fifty  of  the  best  shot,  himself  went  by  land, 
which  is  but  twelve  miles,  where  he  met  with 
our  three  barges,  to  transport  him  over."'! 

'One  of  the  many  towns  mentioned  in  the  narratives  which  are 
not  shown  on  the  map.  There  were  probably  twice  as  many  as  we 
have  any  means  now  of  knowing.     Tliis  tribe  lived  in  Delaware. 

-Smith's  imaginary  brother  he  had  told  Powhatan  about. 

'Another  incredible  statement  involving  Powhatan's  use  of 
English. 

'From  the  writings  of  Richard  Potts,  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pages 
1716-1718.  The  Oxford  Tract;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp. 
496-497. 

^It  is  about  80  miles.  Though  longer,  the  transportation  by 
water  was  easier. 

'Across  the  York  River. 
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"All  things  being  fit'  for  the  day  of  his  corona-  1608 
tion,  the  presents  were  brought;  his  basin, 
ewer,  bed  and  furniture  set  up;  his  scarlet 
cloak  and  apparel,  with  much  ado,  put  on  him, 
being  persuaded  by  Na-mon-tack  they  would 
do  him  no  hurt.  But  a  foul  ti-ou]:)le  there  was 
to  make  him  kneel,  to  receive  his  crown;  he, 
neither  knowing,  the  majesty  nor  meaning  of  a 
crowTi,  nor  bending  of  the  knee,  endured  so 
many  persuasions,  examples,  and  instructions, 
as  tired  tliem  all." 

"At  last,  by  leaning  hard  on  his  shoulders,  he 
a  little  stooped;  so  they  put  the  crown  on  his 
head.=  When,  by  the  warning  of  a  pistol,  the 
boats  were  prepared  with  such  a  volley  of  shot,' 
that  the  King  started  up  in  a  horrible  fear,  till  he 
saw  all  was  well.  Then,  remembering  himself, 
to  congratulate*  their  kindness,  he  gave  his  old 
shoes  and  his  mantle  to  Captain  Newport. 

''But,  perceiving  his'  purpose  was  to  discover 
the  Mon-a-cans,  he*  labored  to  divert  his  resolu- 
tion, refusing  to  lend  him  either  men  or  guides, 
more  than  Xa-mon-tack.  And  so,  after  some 
complemental  kindness  on  both  sides,  in  re- 

iReadv. 

-All  of  this  was  a  feudal  ceremony,  appropriate  to  the  investing 
of  a  subordinate  King  with  his  new  dignities.  The  actual  corona- 
tion was  made  by  three  who  had  the  crown  in  their  hands.  It  is 
not  stated  who  the  three  were,  but  it  was  Xewport  who  actually 
crowned  him.  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition, 
1819.  Vol.  1,  p.  196.  If  Powhatan  could  understand  English,  as 
Smith  makes  out  that  he  could,  whj-  was  there  all  this  trouble? 

'.\  royal  salute  in  honor  of  the  coronation. 

^Return. 

'Newport's. 

'Powhatan. 
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1608  quital  of  his  presents,  he  presented  Newport 
with  a  heap  of  wheat  ears,  that  might  contain 
some  seven  or  eight  bushels,  and  as  much  more 
we  bought,  ready  dressed,  in  the  town;  where- 
with we  returned  to  the  Fort."i 

King  James'  pohcy,  following  the  example  of 
Raleigh,  was  to  establish  the  feudal  system  in 
Virginia.  Holding  himself  as  Lord  paramount, 
he  intended,  not  to  overthrow  the  rule  of  the 
Indian  Kings,  but  to  subordinate  them  to  him- 
self. Recognized  as  the  la^vful  rulers  of  the 
country  by  the  native  inhabitants,  their  power 
over  them  was  to  be  made  use  of  in  this  humane 
and  sensible  way.  So,  Powhatan  was  crowned 
King  of  Virginia,  which  he  undoubtedly  was, 
but  over  him  was  to  be  the  King  of  England. 

The  croA\Ti  was  made  of  copper. - 

One  of  Powhatan's  garments  is  still  preserved, 
as  would  appear  from  this  statement : 

"Granger  says,  Tn  Ashmole's  Museum  is  a 
very  singular  coat  taken  from  the  back  of  his 
savage  Majesty  (Powhatan)  by  the  English.  It 
is  composed  of  two  deer  skins,  and  enriched, 
rather  than  adorned,  with  figures  of  men  and 
beasts,  covered  with  small  cowree  shells,  A\'hich 
were  the  money  of  his  country'.  It  might  be 
that  this  coat  of  Powhatan's  was  taken  back 
by  Newport  at  this  time,  1608,  being  one  of  the 
articles  given  in  exchange  for  the  bed,  etc."' 

'From  the  writings  of  Thomas  Studly,  Anas  Todkill  and  others, 
in  4  Purchas,  pp.  1717-1718.  The  Oxford  Tract;  Glasgow  Edition, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  494-498. 

-Strachey's  History  of  Travaile,  etc.,  page  80. 

'Brown's  Genesis,  page  199. 
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We  learn  from  Henr\-  Spclman  that  Powhatan,  1608 
apparentl\-,  instead  of  making  any  use  of  the 
crown  or  bed,  kept  them  "in  the  god's  house 
at  Or-o-pikes".'  This  town,  usually  called  Or- 
a-pax,  was  on  the  Chicahominy  river,  in  Hanover 
County. 

This  coronation  was  made  the  occasion  of 
concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with 
Powhatan.  In  "The  Broadside",  published  in 
1609,  it  is  stated  that  Powhatan  "granted 
freedom  of  trade  and  commerce  to  our  English 
people,  to  plant,  fortify  and  possess,  at  our 
pleasure,  in  any  part  of  his  country;  with  condi- 
tion to  be  loving  to  his  people,  and  defend  him 
from  his  enemies;  witnessing  the  same  by  ac- 
cepting a  copper  crown  presented  unto  him  in 
the  name  of  King  James,  and  set  upon  his 
head  by  Captain  Newport. "- 

And,  in  addition  to  this,  we  learn  that  on 
this  occasion  Powhatan  desired  Captain  New- 
port, "to  come  from  Jamestown,  as  a  place  un- 
wholesome; and  to  take  possession  of  another 
whole  Kingdom,  which  he  gave  unto  him."  = 

In  what  a  contrast  does  this  proceeding  stand 
with  the  way  Cortes  treated  Montezuma;  and 
Pizarro,  Atahualpa. 

Hernando  Cortes,  having  landed  on  the  coast 

'Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  page  26. 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  .\merica,  pp.  101-102. 

'A  True  Declaration  etc.,  Force's  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  Xo.  1,  p.  7. 
Another  tract  of  land  transferred  voluntarily  from  the  Indians  to 
the  English.     There  is  no  telling  how  much  was  not  so  transferred. 
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1608  of  Mexico,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
under  the  greatest  of  its  ancient  rulers;  and, 
having  received  rich  presents  from  Montezuma, 
marched  to  Mexico  City,  despite  the  monarch's 
attempts  to  dissuade  him. 

At  this  city  he  was  well  received,  given  more 
presents,  and  his  army  was  quartered  in  the 
towTi.  But,  fearing  violence  from  the  natives, 
Cortes  seized  Montezuma  in  his  own  house, 
and  confined  him  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  as  a 
hostage. 

When  the  Aztecs,  at  last,  rose  in  arms  to  free 
him,  led  by  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
and  attacked  the  Spanish  quarters,  Montezuma, 
surrounded  by  a  Spanish  guard,  and  se\'eral 
Aztec  nobles,  and  preceded  by  the  golden  wand, 
the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  at  the  request  of 
Cortes,  appeared  upon  the  wall.  He  was  arrayed 
in  his  royal  robes,  glittering  with  gems,  and 
with  the  towering  diadem  upon  his  head. 

He  attempted  to  parley,  to  expostulate  with 
his  subjects  for  their  attack,  telling  them  that 
he  was  still  free,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were 
only  there  as  his  guests.  For  the  Spaniards 
had  promised  to  leave  the  city,  if  the  way  were 
only  opened  for  them. 

The  Aztecs,  though  they  despised  what  they 
rightly  construed  his  weakness,  in  doing  this, 
made  a  demonstration  of  profound  reverence,  be- 
fore they  understood  what  his  address  to  them 
was  to  be;  after  they  had  heard  him,  they  greet- 
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ed  him,  first,  with  taunts,  and  then  with  a  shower  1608 
of  stones  and  arrows;  and  he  died  of  his  wounds, 
which  he  refused  to  let  be  healed,  four  days 
afterwards.' 

Then  the  Spaniards  tried  to  leave  the  City 
secretly,  but  were  discovered,  and  another  battle 
ensued. 

The  war,  thus  begun,  terminated  only  after 
several  battles  had  been  fought,  on  land  and  on 
the  lake,  and  when  the  City  was  more  than 
half  destroyed ;  and  Mexico  was  conquered. 

So,  Francisco  Pizarro,  eleven  years  later, 
having  visited  several  Inca  towTis  in  Peru,  and 
been  well  received  there,  determined  to  conquer 
the  country.  He  obtained  a  concession  from 
his  King,  Charles  V.,  to  conquer,  and  go\(Tn 
Peru. 

On  November  15th,  1532,  with  a  small  army, 
he  marched,  unopposed,  to  a  place  where  the 
Inca  Atahualpa  was  encamped  with  a  large 
army.  He  had  just  successfully  concluded  a 
civil  war  with  his  brother,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  be  crowned  at  Cuzco,  being  now  the  master 
of  the  whole  empire. 

A  friendly  interview  was  arranged,  and  Ata- 
hualpa and  his  attendants,  "blazing  like  the 
sun,"  in  their  brilliant  costumes,  entered  the 
great  square  of  the  town,  with  many  thousand 
unarmed  attendants.  Suddenly  the  Spaniards, 
having  elaborately  prepared  for  it,  fell  upon 
them;  massacred  a  great  number,  and  seized 

'Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Vol.  2,  pp.  316-354. 
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1608  Atahualpa.  The  fate  of  Peru  was  ^'irtually 
sealed  in  a  half-hour  of  slaughter  of  this  unarmed 
multitude.' 

The  captive  monarch  promised  his  captor,  if 
he  would  give  him  his  liberty,  that  he  would 
fill  a  room  with  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach; 
and  a  smaller  room  twice  full  of  silver,  for  his 
ransom.  The  room  to  be  filled  with  gold  was 
seventeen  by  twenty-two  feet  in  size,  and  to  be 
filled  nine  feet  high. 

This  offer  was  accepted  by  Pizarro,^  and  gold 
from  all  over  the  country  was  brought,  much  of 
it  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  In  various  forms, 
this  precious  metal,  to  the  value  of  over  fifteen 
million  dollars,  was  brought  in. 

Meanwhile  Pizarro  attempted  to  treat  with 
Atahualpa's  former  rival,  his  defeated  brother; 
but  Atahualpa  sent  orders  to  have  him  slain; 
which  was  done.' 

The  fact  that  Atahualpa  had  largely  fulfilled 
his  promise  toward  paying  his  ransom,  counted 
for  naught.  He  was  in  the  way,  an  elephant 
on  their  hands,  and  the  best  thing  they  thought 
to  do  with  him,  was  to  kill  him. 

Charged  with  the  death  of  his  brother,  and 
other  alleged  offences,  and  with  a  false  accusa- 
tion of  attempting  to  incite  an  insurrection 
against  the  Spaniards,  Atahualpa  was  tried, 
condemned,  and,  chained  hand  and  foot,  strang- 

'Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru,  Vol.  1,  pp.  407-424. 
^Same,  Vol.  1,  pp.  432-434;  457;  463-468. 
'Same,  pp.  437-439. 
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led  to  death.!  This  form  of  death,  milder  than  1608 
being  burnt  at  the  stake,  which  was  the  original 
intention,  was  accorded  him  in  consideration 
of  his  formal  acceptance,  by  baptism,  of  the 
religion  of  his  conquerors,  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  execution. 

Thus,  having  surprised  Atahualpa  by  an  act 
of  the  basest  perfidy,  the  Spaniards  robbed  him, 
and  then  murdered  him. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  armed 
resistance  to  Pizarro.  But  the  Spaniards  were 
repeatedly  attacked  on  theii-  march  to  Cuzco; 
they  finally  entered  it,  however,  in  triumph. 

The  legitimate  Inca  heir  to  the  throne  sub- 
mitted to  Pizarro,  retaining  only  an  empty  show 
of  authority. 

Pizarro  founded  Lima,  two  years  afterwards; 
was  made  a  Marquis,  by  Spain;  received 
enormous  grants  of  land ;  waged  a  war  against  a 
rival  Spaniard  for  the  possession  of  Cuzco,  as 
well  as  with  the  natives;  ruled  Peru,  and  was 
finally  assassinated  in  his  palace. 

The  difference  between  the  Spanish  and  the 
English  method  of  acquiring  their  Colonies 
arose  from  purposes  and  policies  diametrically 
opposite.  One  country  exercised  its  power  in 
a  direct  attempt  to  subjugate  the  people,  and 
destroy  the  rulers  of  the  covmtries  which  it 
invaded;  overthrow  their  civiUzations;  and  blot 
out  their  records. 

The  English  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship 

'Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru,  Vol.  1,  pp.  4S()-4S7. 
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1608  to  the  Indians;  sought  to  make  reasonable 
alliances  with  them;  purchased  the  site  of  their 
settlement  from  them;  and  actually  crowned 
their  King  a  lung. 

Such  a  public,  official  act  as  that,  was  the 
highest  possible  evidence  of  their  honorable  in- 
tentions, and  friendly  sentiments,  toward  this 
people.  Had  the  Indians  been  wiUing  to  accept 
it,  they  would  have  been  raised  from  a  state  of 
barbarism  to  civilization;  become  Christians 
instead  of  pagans;  and  be  livmg  in  the  land  of 
their  forefathers  secureh'  to  this  day. 

Nor  was  this  act  of  crowning  Powhatan  an 
isolated  case.  There  is  still  preserved  here  in 
Virginia  a  silver  frontlet  given  at  a  later  time 
by  another  English  King  to  one  of  the  Indian 
queens,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same 
object. 

Despite  the  massacre  of  March  22nd,  1622, 
and  that  of  April  18th,  1644,  both  under  0-pe- 
chan-ca-nough,  the  Virginians  and  the  English 
government  were  still  willing  to  treat  the 
Indians  in  a  just  and  friendly  way. 

William  Penn  entertained  no  more  just  views 
and  intentions  towards  the  Indians  than  did  our 
forefathers.  The  difference  in  the  result,  was 
largely  due  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  and 
conditions  surrounding  the  tribes  of  Indians  with 
which  thev  had  to  deal. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

More  Troubles  at  Jamestown 


SMITH  was  now  President,  but  affairs  were  1608 
going  from  bad  to  worse. 

Todkill,  Russell,  Powell,  and  the  others 
who  had  so  much  criticised  what  had  been  done 
up  to  this  time,  still  find  as  much  to  condemn 
as  they  did  before.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Smith  was  responsible  for  all  the  distress 
the  Colony  was  in,  but  he  did  not  relieve  it; 
it  seemed  to  be  beyond  his  power  to  relieve  it, 
although  much  of  it  we  see  no  reason  why  he 
could  not  have  stopped.  That  is,  the  stealing 
and  selling  of  the  public  property  to  the  Indians 
for  private  profit.  Supported  by  the  other 
Councilors,  and  by  a  jury,  these  thieves  could 
have  been  punished.  We  presume  they  belonged 
to  the  disloyal  party. 

They  say : 

"All  this  time  our  old  tavern'  made  as  much 
of  all  them  that  had  either  money  or  ware,  as 
could  be  desired.  And  by  this  time  they  were 
become  so  perfect  on  all  sides,  I  mean  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  savages,  as  there  was  ten  times 
more  care  to  maintain  their  damnable  and 
private  trade,  than  to  pro\ade  for  the  Colony 
things  that  were  necessary.  Neither  was  it  a 
small  policy  in  the  mariners  to  report  in  Eng- 
land we  had  such  plenty,  and  bring  us  so  many 
men  without  victual,  when  the>'  had  so  many 
private  factors  in  the  Fort  that  within  sLx  or 
seven  weeks  after  the  ship's  return,  of  two  or 
three  hundred  hatchets,  cliisels,  mattocks  and 

'They  mean  the  Magazine. 
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1608  pick-axes,  scarce  twenty  could  be  found.  And 
fori  pike-heads,  knives,  shot,  powder,  or  any 
thing  they  could  steal  from  their  fellows,  was 
vendible. 

"They  knew  as  well,  and  as  secretly,  how  to 
convey  them  to  trade  with  the  savages  for  furs, 
baskets,  mus-sa-nee-kes,^  young  beasts,  or  such 
like  commodities,  as  to  exchange  them  with  the 
sailors  for  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  aquavitae,' 
beer,  biscuit  and  oat-meal;  and  then  feign  that 
aU  was  sent  them  from  their  friends.  And, 
though  Virginia  afford  no  furs  for  the  store,* 
yet  one  mariner,  in  one  voyage,  hath  got  so 
many,  as  he  hath  confessed  to  have  sold  in 
England  for  thirty  pounds. 

"And  for  aU  this  riot,  and  Newport's  boasting 
to  leave  us'  for  twelve  months,  though  we  had 
eighty-nine,  by  his  discovery «  sick  and  lame, 
which  by  one  man,  for  a  pound  of  copper,  might 
much  better  have  been  done;'  and,  having  but 
a  pint  of  corn  a  day  for  a  man,  we  were  con- 
strained to  give  him  three  hogsheads  of  that 
corn,  to  victual  his  ship  homeward. 

"Those  are  the  saint-seeming  worthies  of 
Virginia,  that  have,  notwithstanding  aU  this, 
meat,  drink,  and  pay.     But  now  they  begin  to 

'Because. 

^Probably  muskrats. 

'Brandy. 

^The  Magazine.  The  complaint  is  that  the  Colony  as  a  whole 
did  not  profit  by  the  fur  trade,  but  that  private  persons  did. 

*A  supply  of  food,  understood. 

''Enumeration. 

'The  meaning  is  obscure.  Possibly  he  means  that  by  advan- 
tageous trading  more  corn  could  have  been  bought  for  a  pound  of 
copper,  than  Newport  left  them. 
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grow  weary,  their  trade  being  both  perceived  1608 
and  prevented.  None  hath  been  in  Virginia, 
that  hath  observed  any  thing,  which  knows  not 
this  to  be  true.  And  yet  the  scorn,  and  shame 
was  the  poor  soldiers,  gentlemen  and  careless 
governors,  who  were  all  thus  bought  and  sold, 
and  adventurers'  cozened,  and  the  action  over- 
thrown by  their  false  excuses,  information  and 
directions.  By  this  let  all  the  world  judge  how 
this  business  could  prosper,  being  thus  abused 
by  such  pilfering  occasions. "  = 

As  a  means  of  relie\"ing  the  distress  the 
Colony  was  in,  resort  was  again  had  to  the 
Indians,  to  buy  food.  How  it  must  have 
humiUated  the  English  to  have  to  do  tliis;  and 
how  much  it  must  have  encouraged  the  Indians 
in  their  hope  that  they  would  soon  leave  the 
country ! 

"Master  Scrivener  was  sent  with  the  barges 
and  pinnace  to  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  where  he 
found  the  savages  more  ready  to  fight,  than 
trade.  But  his  vigilance  was  such  as  prevented 
their  projects;  and,  by  the  means  of  Na-mon- 
tack,  got  three  or  four  hogsheads  of  corn,  and 
as  much  red  paint,  which  then  was  esteemed 
an  excellent  dj'e. 

"Those  poor  conclusions  so  affrighted  us  all 
with  famine  that  the  President,  =  provided  for 

'Investors  in  the  colonization  plan. 

-Piirchas,    Vol.   4,   page   1719.     The   Oxford   Tract.     Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol.  XVIIl,  pp.  501-602. 
^Captain  Smith. 
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1608  Nan-se-mond,  took  with  him  Captain  Winne 
and  Master  Scrivener,  then  returning  from 
Captain  Newport.'  These  people  also  long 
denied  him  trade,  excusing  themselves  to  be  so 
commanded  by  Powhatan,  till  we  were  con- 
strained to  begin  with  them  perforce.  =  And 
then,  they  would  rather  sell  us  some,  than  we 
should  take  all.  So,  loading  our  boats  with 
one  hundred  bushels,  we  parted  friends,  ^  and 
came  to  James  Town. 

"At  which  time  there  was  a  marriage  be- 
tween John  Laydon<  and  Anna  Burrows,  being 
the  first  marriage  we  had  in  Virginia. 

"Long  he  stayed  not,  but  fitting  himself  and 
Captain  Waldo  with  two  barges,  from  Cha^\•-o- 
po,"  We-an-ocke«  and  all  parts,  there  was  found 
neither  corn  nor  savage,  but  all  fled,  being 
jealous  of  our  intents;'  till  we  discovered  the 
river  and  people  of  Ap-po-mat-tox,>*  A\'here  we 
found  little. 

"That  which  they  had,  we  equally  divided 
betwixt  the  savages  and  us,  but  ga\'e  them 
copper   in    consideration.     Master    Percy   and 

^Seeing  Newport  at  Old  Point,  Newport  being  on  liis  way  back 
to  England. 

^Smith's  favorite  method — force. 

'That  is,  they  had  not  had  actual  bloodshed. 

••A  laborer  who  had  come  over  with  the  "First  Planters."  He 
lived  later  in  Elizabeth  City.  Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  p.  20. 
The  bride,  whose  name  was  also  spelt  Anne  Burras,  was  the  maid 
of  Mistress  Forrest. 

''A  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  in  Surry  County,  op- 
posite Pas-pa-hegh. 

^A  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  in  Charles  City  County, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  River.  The  town  was 
probably  on  Eppes'  Island. 

'Afraid  the  English  would  injure  them. 

'The  Appomatto.x. 
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Master  Scrivener  went  also  abroad,  but  could  1608 
find  nothing. 

"The  President,'  seeing  this  procrastinating  of 
time  was  no  course  to  live,  resolved  with  Captain 
"Waldo,  whom  he  knew  to  be  sure  in  time  of 
need,  to  surprise  Powhatan  and  all  his  provision.' 

''But  Captain  Winne  and  Master  Scrivener, 
for  some  private  respects,  did  their  best  to  hinder 
their  project. »  But  the  President,  whom  no 
persuasions  could  persuade  to  starve,  being  in- 
vited by  Powhatan  to  come  unto  Mm;  and, 
if  he  would  send  him  but  men  to  build  him  a 
house,  bring  him  a  grindstone,  fifty  swords, 
some  pieces,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  with  copper  and 
beads,  he  would  load  his  ship  with  corn. 

"The  President,  not  ignorant  of  his  devices,' 
yet  un\\illing  to  neglect  an\-  opportunity,  pres- 
ently sent  three  Dutchmen  and  two  English, 
having  no  victuals  to  employ  them,  all  for  want 
thereof  being  idle,  knowing  there  needed  no 
better  castle  than  that  house, ^  to  surprise  Pow- 
hatan. 

"To  effect  this  project,  he  took  order  with 
Captain  Waldo,  to  second  him,  if  need  re- 
quired.    Scrivener  he  left  his  substitute ;«  and 

'Captain  Smith. 

^That  is,  kill  him,  and  take  everything  he  had.  This  was 
exactly  the  Spanish  way  of  doing. 

'Like  honest  men,  they  respected  the  treaty  made  with  Powha- 
tan at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  and  the  orders  from  England. 

'That  is,  plans  which  Powhatan  might  have  to  kill  the  English. 

'That  is,  that  during  or  after  the  building  of  this  house  for 
Powhatan,  it  would  afford  them  a  place  of  safety,  "a  castle"  for 
their  defence;  and  an  opportunity  to  kill  Powhatan. 

'Vice  President,  or  acting  President,  at  Jamestown  during 
Smith's  absence. 
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1608  set  forth  with  the  Pinnace,  two  barges,  and  six 
and  forty  men,  which  only  were  such  as  vol- 
untarily offered  themselves  for  his  journey;  the 
which,  by  reason  of  Master  Scrivener's  iU 
success,'  was  censured  very  desperate.  They 
all  knowing  Smith  would  not  return  empty, 
howsoever,  caused  many  of  those  that  he  had 
appointed,  to  find  excuses  to  stay  behind."' 

Relieved  of  the  wholesome  restraint  of  New- 
port's presence,  he  being  then  at  sea  on  his 
return  to  England,  Smith  now  organizes  this 
expedition  to  "surprise"  Powhatan;  and,  accept- 
ing his  invitation  to  ^■isit  him,  under  cover  of 
building  a  hovise  for  liim,  to  kill  him.  With  such 
a  man  as  Smith,  what  else  could  "surprise" 
mean,  under  these  circumstances,  but  to  kill 
him?  He  used  this  word  in  speaking,  shortly 
before  this,  when  he  thought  Powhatan  had 
"surprised"  him. 

All  this  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty  but 
recently  entered  into  with  Powhatan  after  his 
coronation;  and  in  \iolation  of  the  \\ell  under- 
•  stood  instructions  from  England  on  the  subject 
of  treating  the  Indians  with  kindness.  It  was 
opposed,  as  we  are  told  by  Councilors  Winne  and 
Scrivener,  and  only  supported  by  Captain  Waldo, 
as   Ratcliffe   was   absent. 

Smith  was  out  of  place  in  Virginia.  He  be- 
longed down  in  South  America,  with  Pizarro. 
Their  views  and  methods  would  have  harmon- 
ized exactly 

'Recent  failure  to  secure  much  corn  at  Wer-o-wo-coui-o-co. 

=From  the  writings  of  Anas  Todliill,  Doctor  Russell  and  others, 
abridged  bv  Samuel  Purchas.  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1718-1720. 
The  Oxford  Tract. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Newport's  Third  Departure 
FROM  Virginia 


IN  December,  1608,  or  January,  1609,  Captain  1608 
Newport  had  sailed  again  for  England.     All 
that   is   mentioned   of   his   departure  is   as 
follows : 

"Captain  Newport,  being  dispatched  with  the 
trials  of  pitch,  tar,  glass,  frankincense  and 
soap-ashes,  with  that  clapboard  and  wainscot 
which  could  be  pro\'ided,  met  with  Master 
Scrivener  at  Point  Comfort,  and  so  returned 
for  England,  leaving  us,  in  all,  two  hundred, 
with  those  he  brought  us."'  He  returned  in 
the  same  vessel  in  which  he  had  come,  the  Mai\\' 
and  Margaret.  Captain  John  Ratcliffe  went 
back  with  him,  but  later  returned  to  \^irginia, 
to  meet  his  death  in  the  service  of  the  Colony. 

Captain  Newport  took  with  him  on  his  return 
Captain  Smith's  "nide  answer"  to  the  letter 
of  reprimand  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Council  in  England.  There  is  no  wonder  that 
after  recei\ing  a  letter  written  in  the  insolent 
wa>'  this  letter  was,  coming  from  an  inferior 
to  his  superior  officers  and  principals,  the 
Council  and  the  Company  should  not  have 
been  particularly  pleased  with  Captain  Smith. 

Fiskesays  of  this  answer,  that  Smith  "strikes 
out  from  the  shoulder,  and  does  not  exen  spare 
liis  friend  Newport  for  bringing  such  messages"; 
and  that  it  "must  have  set  the  Company  think- 
ing". =    Certainly — thinking  what  a  serious  mis- 

'Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Arber  and  Bradley's 
Edition,  Vol.  2,  pp.  442-445. 

^Fiske's  Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors,  Vol.  1,  pp.  125,  129. 
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1608  take  they  had  made  in  sending  Smith  over  here, 
and  appointing  him  on  the  Council. 

The  Colony  was  at  this  time  in  dire  need  of 
food.  The  hostiUty  of  the  Indians  was  in- 
creasing, and  they  were  more  and  more  un- 
willing to  supply  the  needs  of  the  English.  The 
Indians  perceived  that  the  famine  at  Jamestown 
was  their  ally,  and  would  rid  them  of  their 
enemy. 

To  go  to  them  to  buy  food,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  a  somewhat  hazardous  thing  to 
do.  But  Smith  had  deeper  and  darker  designs 
than  merely  offering  to  buy  a  lot  of  corn  from 
Powhatan. 


China  Dishes. 


Introduced  into  England  about  the  reign  of  EUzabeth. 
They  were  at  first  either  captured  from  the  Spanish  or 
bought  from  Venice.  They  came  originally  from  Cliina, 
where  the  art  of  producing  them  had  been  practised  for 
centuries.  They  superseded  pewter.  The  manufacture  of 
porcelain  in  general  which  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  and 
cruder  art  of  malcing  pottery,  was  not  begun  in  England 
untU  about  1740.  During  the  17th  century  the  importation 
of  oriental  porcelain  into  Europe  was  large  and  increasing. 

The  art  of  producing  true  porcelain  in  Europe  was  the 
result  partly  of  an  accidental  discovery  in  1710,  by  a  young 
chemist  named  Bottcher,  who  was  searcliing  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  for  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland.  He  found  that  by  mixing  a  very  heavy  hairpowder, 
which  his  valet  had  purchased  in  Dresden,  with  the  paste 
wliich  he  had  already  compounded,  a  true  porcelain  was 
produced. 

The  process  was  attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret,  but  got 
out,  and  spread  all  over  Europe. 

From  the  accidental  discovery  and  use  Of  this  clay,  found 
at  Aue  in  Saxony,  which  was  identical  with  the  Chinese  kao- 
lin, our  china  in  general,  and  the  Dresden,  Sevres,  Wedgwood 
and  other  celebrated  wares,  all  came. 


A  young  gentleman. 


"^51 


English   costumes  in  imitation  of  the  Russian,  and  hats 

prescribed  by  law,  for  a  short  period,  for  those  not 

of     the    Nobility.     "Statutory    hats"    they 

were  called. 


Caps  for  the  upper  classes. 
Costumes  of  the  Period. 


Night  Watchmen,  such  as  may  have  kept  watch 
at  Jamestown. 


,a^  u. 


Hats  as  worn  by  the  Nobility. 
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,n^-CJi 


1^'-^J. 


mi 


Scottish  ladies,  time  of  James  I. 


Costumes  of  the  Period. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
Smith  Teies  to  Kill  Powhatan. 


T 


HE  journey  to  "suiprise"  Powhatan  and  1608 
take  away  his  provisions,  and  to  biiild  the 
house  for  him,  is  thus  recorded : 


"The  nine  and  twentieth  of  December  he'  set 
forward  for  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co. 
"In  the  Pinnace: 
Master  George  Percy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 

Northumberland . 
Master  Francis  \Yest,  brother  to  the  Lord 
De-la- Warr,  who  had  come  over  in  the 
Second  Supply. 
William  Phittiplace,  Captain  of  the  Pinnace. 
Jonas  Profit,  Master. 
Robert  Ford,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
"Michael  Phittiplace.     Jeffrey  Abbot,   Ser- 
geant.    William  Tankard.     George  Yarington. 
James  Bourne.     George  Burton.     Thomas  Coe. 
Gentlemen. 

"John  Dods.  Edward  Brinton.  Nathaniel 
Peacock.  Henry  Powell.  David  Ellis.  Thomas 
Gibson.  John  Prat.  George  Acrig.  James 
Reed.  Nicholas  Hancock.  James  Watkins. 
Anthony  Bagly,  Sergeant.  Thomas  Lambert. 
Edward  Rising,  Sergeant.     Soldiers. ^ 

"Four  Dutchmen  and  Richard  Savage  were 
sent,  by  land,  to  build  the  house  for  Powhatan 
against  our  arrival. 

'Smith. 

-Counting  .Smith,  twenty-seven  are  here  named.  The  other 
nineteen,  whose  names  are  not  given,  must  have  followed  in  the 
two  barges. 
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1608  "This  company,  being  victualled  but  for  three 
or  four  days,  lodged  the  first  night  at  War-ras- 
koy-ack/  where  the  President  took  sufficient 
provision.  This  kind  savage  did  his  best  to 
divert  him  from  seeing  Powhatan,  but  perceiv- 
ing he  could  not  prevail,  he  advised  in  this  man- 
ner: 

"Captain  Smith,  you  shall  find  Powhatan  to 
use  you  kindly,  but  trust  him  not,  and  be  sure  he 
have  no  opportunity  to  seize  on  your  arms,  for 
he  hath  sent  for  you  only  to  cut  your  throats."  ^ 

"The  Captain  thanked  him  for  his  good  coun- 
sel; yet  the  better  to  try  his  love,  desired  guides 
to  Chaw-a-nook,<  for  he  would  send  a  present  to 
that  King,  to  bind  him  his  friend.  To  perform 
this  journey,  we  sent  Michael  Sicklemore,*  a 
very  honest  valiant,  and  painful  soldier,  with  him 
two  guides,  and  directions  how  to  search  for  the 
lost  company  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, «  and  silk 
grass. 

"Then  we  departed  thence,  the  President  as- 
suring the  King' his  perpetual  love;  and  left  with 
him  Samuel  Collier,  his  page,  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. 

'In  Isle  of  Wight  Count}'. 

■This  alleged  advice,  in  the  usual  excellent  English  spoken  by 
the  Indians  of  Virginia,  is  possibly  here  introduced  in  orderto 
give  a  colorable  excuse  for  the  design  Smith  then  had  in  mind 
"to  surprise"  Powhatan.  If  Powhatan  sent  for  Captain  Smith 
in  order  "to  cut  his  throat",  he  thinks  thus  to  make  it  appear 
proper  enough  for  him,  instead,  to  cut  Powhatan's  throat. 

^Test. 

*A  tribe  and  large  town  of  that  name,  to  the  South,  in  what  is 
now  North  Carolina. 

'One  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  "First  Supply." 

'The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  .attempt.  Chapter 
XXII. 

'His  name  was  Tac-kon-e-kin-ta-co. 
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"The  next  night,  being  lodged  at  Ke-cough-  1609 
tan,>  six  or  seven  days  the  extreme  wind,  rain, 
frost  and  snow  caused  us  to  keep  Christmas  ^ 
amongst  the  savages ;  where  we  were  never  more 
merry,  nor  fed  on  more  plenty  of  good  oysters, 
fish,  flesh,  \\dld-fowl  and  good  bread;  nor  never 
had  better  fires  in  England,  than  in  the  dry, 
warm,  smokj-  houses  of  Ke-cough-tan. 

"But,  departing  thence,  when  we  found  no 
houses,  we  were  not  curious'  in  any  weather  to 
lie  three  or  four  nights  together  upon  any  shore, 
under  the  trees,  by  a  good  fire.  The  President, 
Anthony  Bagly  and  Edward  Pising  did  kill  one 
hundred  forty  and  eight  fowls^  at  three  shots. 

"At  Kis-ki-ack=  the  frost  forced  us  three  or 
four  days  also,  to  svippress  the  insolence  of  those 
proud  savages,  to  quarter  in  their  houses,  and 
guard  our  barge,  and  cause  them  give  us  what 
we  wanted.  Yet  were  we  but  twelve,' with  the 
President,  and  yet  we  never  wanted  harbor, 
where  we  found  any  houses. 

"The  twelveth  of  January,  we  arrived  at  Wer- 
o-wo-com-o-co,  where  the  river  was  frozen  near 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  But,  to  neglect  no 
time,  the  President,  with  his  barge  so  far  had 

'Hampton. 

-He  means  a  part  of  Christmas-tide,  which  went  up  to  Kpiph- 
any,  on  January  the  sixth.  They  left  Jamestown  four  days  after 
Christmas  day. 

'Made  no  objection. 

'Probably  wild  duck. 

'An  Indian  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  York, about  the  bound- 
ary Une  between  York  and  James  City  Coimties. 

'Forty-six  were  said  to  have  gone  on  this  expedition.  What 
had  become  of  the  other  thirty-four? 
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1609  approached,  by  breaking  the  ice,  as  the  ebb  left 
him  amongst  those  oozy  shoals.  Yet,  rather 
than  to  lie  there  frozen  to  death,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, he  taught  them  to  march,  near  middle 
deep,  a  flight  shot  through  this  muddy,  frozen 
ooze. 

"When  the  barge  floated,  he  appointed  two 
or  three  to  return  her  aboard  the  Pinnace. 
Where,  for  want  of  water,  in'  melting  the  ice  they 
made  fresh  water,  for  the  river  there  was  salt. 

"But,  in  this  march,  Mr.  RusseU,  whom  none 
could  persuade  to  stay  behind,  being  somewhat 
ill,  and  exceedingly  heavy,  so  overtoiled  himself, 
as  the  rest  had  much  ado,  ere  he  got  ashore,  to 
regain  life  into  his  dead,  benumbed  spirits. 

"Quartering  in  the  next-  houses  w^e  found,  we 
sent  to  Powhatan  for  provision;  who  sent  us 
plenty  of  bread,  turkeys,  and  venison.  The 
next  day,  having  feasted  us  after  his  ordinary 
manner,  he  began  to  ask  us  when  we  would  be 
gone;  feigning  he  sent  not  for  us,  neither  had  he 
any  corn,  and  his  people  much  less.  Yet,  for 
the  forty  swords,  he  would  procure  us  forty 
baskets. 

"The  President, 3  showing  him  the  men  were 
there  present  that  brought  him  the  message  and 
conditions,  asked  Powhatan  how  it  chanced  he 
became  so  forgetful.  Thereat  the  King  con- 
cluded the  matter  with  a  merry  laughter,  asking 

'By.     But  why  would  not  the  ice,  when  melted,  be  as  salt  as 
the  water  was  from  which  it  was  made? 
-Nearest. 
^Captain  John  Smith. 
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for  our  commodities.    But  none  he  liked  witliout   1609 
guns  and  swords,  \'aluing  a  basket  of  corn  more 
precious  than  a  basket  of  copper;  saying  he 
could  eat  his  corn,  but  not  the  copper. 

"Captain  Smith,  seeing  the  intent  of  this 
subtle  savage,  began  to  deal  with  him  after  this 
manner:  'Powhatan,  though  I  had  many  courses 
to  have  made  my  provision;  yet,  believing 
your  promises  to  supply  my  wants,  I  neglected' 
all.  to  satisfy  your  desire.  And,  to  testify  my 
love,  I  sent  you  my  men  for  \our  building,' 
neglecting  mine  own.  What  your  people  had, 
you  have  engrossed,  forbidding  them  our  trade. 
And  now  you  think,  by  consuming  the  time,  we 
shall  consume  for  want,  not  having  to=  fulfil 
yoiu"  strange  demands.  As  for  swords  and  guns, 
I  told  you  long  ago  I  had  none  to  spare;  and,  you 
must  know,  those  I  have  can  keep  me  from  want. 
Yet,  steal  or  wrong  you  I  will  not,  nor  dissolve, 
that  friendship  we  have  mutually'  promised, «  ex- 
cept you  constrain  me  by  your  bad  usage. 

'The  King,  having  attentively  listened  to  this 
discourse,  promised  that  both  he  and  his  country 
would  spare  him  what  he  could,  tlie  wliich,  mthin 
two  days,  they  should  receive. 

"  'Yet,  Captain  Smith,'  saith  the  King,  'some 
doubt  I  have  of  your  coming  hither,  that  makes 
me  not  so  kindly  seek  to  relieve  you  as  I  would. 

'The  house  he  was  going  to  use  as  a  "castle"  in  his  "surprise", 
that  is,  killing,  of  Powhatan. 

-Not  having  that  with  which  to  fulfil. 

'All  this,  although  Smith  had  come  there  with  the  intention 
of  killing  him. 
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1609' For  many  do  inform  me  your  coming  hither  is 
not  for  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and 
possess  my  country,  who  dare  not  come  to  bring 
you  corn,  seeing  you  thus  armed,  with  your  men. 
To  free  us  of  this  fear,  leave  aboard  your  wea- 
pons, for  here  they  are  needless,  we  being  all 
friends,  and  forever  Powhatans.'' 

"With  many  such  discourses  they  spent  the 
day,  quartering  that  night  in  the  King's  houses. 

"The  next  day  he  reviewed  his  building,  which 
he  little  intended  should  proceed.  For  the 
Dutchmen,  finding  his  plenty,  and  knomng  our 
want,  and  perceiving  his  preparations  to  sur- 
prise us,  little  thinking  we  could  escape  both  him 
and  famine,  to  obtain  his  fa\or  revealed  to  him 
so  much  as  they  knew  of  our  estates,  and 
projects,  and  how  to  prevent  them. 

"One  of  them,  being  of  so  great  a  spirit, 
judgment  and  resolution,  and  a  hireling  that 
was  certain  of  his  wages  for  his  labor,  and 
ever  well  used,  both  he  and  his  countrymen, 
that  the  President  knew  not  whom  better  to 
trust.  And,  not  knowing  any  fitter  for  that 
employment,  had  sent  him  as  a  spy,  to  discover 
Powhatan's  intent;  then  little  doubting^  his 
honesty;  nor  could  ever  be  certain  of  his  villany 
tiU  near  half  a  year  after." 

We  must  here  interrupt  the  narrative.  Smith 
had  come  over  to  surprise  Powhatan,  and  sieze 

'That  is,  all  these  Englishmen  were  adopted  as  members  of 
that  tribe.  This  was  probably  a  part  of  the  treaty  made  at  the 
time  of  the  coronation. 

-Fully  trusting. 
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his    provisions.      When    he    first    came,    would  1609 
appear  to  ha\e  been  the  best  time  for  carrying 
out  this  plan.     Time  passed,  and  nothing  was 
done  but  fall  to  trading. 

"Whilst  we  expected'  the  coming  in  of  the 
country,  =  we  wrangled  out  of  the  Iving  ten 
quarters'  of  corn  for  a  copper  kettle,  the  which, 
the  President  percei^'ing  him  much  to  affect, 
valued  it  a  much  greater  rate,  but  in  regard  of 
his  scarcity  he  would  accept  it,  provided  he 
would  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  else 
the  country-  of  Mon-a-can.^  Wherewith  each 
seemed  well  contented,  and  Powhatan  began  to 
expostulate  the  difference  of  peace  and  war, 
after  tliis  manner: 

"  'Captain  Smith,  you  may  understand  that 
I,  having  seen  the  death  of  all  my  people  thrice, « 
and  not  any  one  living  of  those  three  generations 
but  myself.  I  know  the  difference  of  peace  and 
war  better  than  any  in  my  country.  But  now 
I  am  old,  and  ere  long  must  die.  My  brethren, 
namely  0-pit-cha-pan.  0-pe-chan-ca-nough  and 
Kec-a-tough:  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two 
daughters,  are  distinctly  each  others'  successors. 
I  wish  their  experiences  no  less  than  mine,  and 

'Waited  for. 

-The  Indians  from  the  surrounding  towns. 

'A  quarter  was  eight  bushels. 

*On  account  of  Powhatan's  having  so  little  com  at  that  time 
himself. 

'That  is,  a  grant  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mon-a-cans.  A 
fine  title  surely  it  would  be  which  Powhatan  could  give  to  the 
country  of  the  Mon-a-cans.  his  ancient  enemies,  whom  he  had 
never  been  able  to  subdue.  But  Smith  might  make  use  of  it,  as 
the  prete.xt  for  a  war  of  extermination  against  those  Indians. 

'He  was  then  about  eighty  years  old. 
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1609  your  love  to  them,  no  less  than  mine  to  you.  But 
this  bruit  from  Nansemond/that  you  are  come 
to  destroy  my  country,  so  much  affrighteth  all 
my  people,  so  as  they  dare  not  visit  you. 

"What  will  it  avail  you  to  take  that  by  force, 
you  may  quickly  have  by  love;  or  destroy  them 
that  provide  you  food?  What  can  you  get  by 
war,  when  we  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  to 
the  woods?  Whereby  you  must  famish,  by 
wronging  us,  your  friends. 

"And  why  are  you  thus  jealous^  of  our  love, 
seeing  us  unarmed;  and  both  do,  and  are 
willing  still  to  feed  you,  with  that  you  cannot 
get  but  by  our  labors? 

"Think  you  I  am  so  simple,  not  to  know 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and 
sleep  quietly  \Adth  my  women  and  children; 
laugh  and  be  merry  with  you;  have  copper, 
hatchets,  or  what  I  want,  being  your  friend, 
than  be  forced  to  fly  from  all,  to  lie  cold  in 
the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots  and  such 
trash,  and  be  hunted  by  you,  that'  I  can  neither 
rest,  eat,  nor  sleep;  but  my  tired  men  must 
watch,  and,  if  a  twig  bvit  break,  everyone 
crieth:      'There  cometh  Captain  Smith.' 

"Then  must  I  fly,  I  know  not  whither;  and 
thus,  with  miserable  fear,  end  my  miserable 
life,  leaving  my  pleasures  to  such  youths  as 
j'ou;  which,  through  your  rash  unadvisedness, 
may  quickly  as  miserably  end,  for  want  of 
that  you  ne^■er  know  where  to  find.' 

'The  report  of  the  fight  with  the  Indians  there. 

-Suspicious,  or  doubtful. 

'So  that. 

'The  corn  thev  needed. 
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'Let  this  therefore  assure  you  of  our  loves,  1609 
and  every  year  our  friencllj-  tratle  shall  furnish 
you  with  corn.  And  now  also,  if  you  would 
come  in  friendly  manner  to  see  us,  and  not 
thus  with  your  gvms  and  swords,  as  to  invade 
your  foes'.' 

"To  this  subtle  discourse,  the  President  thus 
replied : 

"  'Seeing  that  you  will  not  righth'  conceive  of 
our  words,  we  strive  to  make  you  know  our 
thoughts  by  our  deeds.  The  vow  I  made  you  of 
my  love,  both  myself  and  my  men  have  kept."  As 
for  your  promise,  I  find  it  everj-  day  violated  by 
some  of  your  subjects.  Yet  we,  finding  your 
love  and  kindness,  our  custom  is,  so  far  from 
being  ungrateful,  that,  for  your  sake  only,  we 
have  curbed  our  thirsting  desire  of  revenge;  else, 
had  they  kno\\Ti  as  well  the  cruelty  we  use  to 
our  enemies,  as  our  true  love  and  courtesy  to 
our  friends. 

"And  I  think  your  judgment  sufficient  to 
conceiAe,  as  \\ell  b>'  the  adx'entures  we  have 
undertaken,  as  by  the  advantage  we  have, 
by  our  arms,  of'  yours,  that,  had  we  intended 
you  any  hurt,  long  ere  this  we  could  have  effected 
it. 

'The  palpable  fraud  involved  iii  this  impossible  speech  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  world.  It  has  been  taken  at  its  face 
value,  and  is  probably  as  much  as  anything  else,  except  his  al- 
leged rescue  by  Pocahontas,  one  of  the  main  props  on  which  Smith's 
claim  to  glory  is  supported. 

Powhatan  is  here  represented  as  groveling  before  Smith. 
Surrounded  by  his  warriors,  he  is  represented  as  begging  Smith 
to  have  mercy  on  him. 

-Smith  must  have  been  a  good  actor  if  he  could  keep  his  face 
straight  while  saying  that.  But  we  have  no  doubt  all  this  was 
written  up  in  the  history  long  .afterwards. 

'Over. 


25 
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1609  "Your  people  coming  to  Jamestown  are  en- 
tertained, with  their  bows  and  arrows  without 
any  exceptions;  we  esteeming  it  with  you,  as 
it  is  with  us,  to  wear  arms  as  our  apparel. 

"As  for  the  danger  of  our  enemies,  in  such 
wars  consist  our  chiefest  pleasure. 

"For  your  riches  we  have  no  use.  As  for  the 
hiding  your  provision,  or  by  your  flying  to  the 
woods,  we  shall  not  so  unadvisely  starve  as  you 
conclude.  Your  friendly  care  in  that  behalf  is 
needless,  for  we  have  a  rule'  to  find,  beyond 
your  knowledge'. 

"Many  other  discourses  they  had,  till  at  last, 
they  began  to  trade.  But  the  King,  seeing 
his  will  would  not  be  admitted  as  a  law,  our 
guard  dispersed,  nor  our  man  disarmed,  he, 
sighing,  breathed  his  mind  once  more,  in  this 
manner: 

"  'Captain  Smith,  I  never  use  any  wer-o- 
ance  so  kindly  as  yourself,  yet  from  you  I 
receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.  Captain  New- 
port gave  me  swords,  copper,  clothes,  a  bed, 
towels,  or  what  I  desired;  ever  taking  what  I 
offered  him;  and  would  send  away  his  guns, 
when  I  entreated  him.  None  doth  denj'  to  lie 
at  my  feet,  or  refuse  to  do  what  I  desire,  but 
only  you,  of^  whom  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  regard  not;  and  yet,  you  will  have 
whatsoever  you  demand. 

"Captain  Newport  you  call  father,  and  so 
you  call  me;  but  I  see,  for  all  us  both,  you  will 

'Method  or  means. 
-From. 
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do  what  you  list,  and  we  must  both>  seek  to  1609 
content  you.    But,  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as 
you  say,  send  hence  your  arms,   that  I  may 
beheve  you;  for  you  see  the  love  I  bear  you 
doth  cause  me  thus  nakedly^  to  forget  myself.' 

"Smith,  seeing  this  savage  but  trifle  the  time, 
to  cut  his  throat,  procured  the  savages  to 
break  the  ice,  that  his  boat  might  come,  to 
fetch  his  corn  and  him.  And  gave  order  for 
more  men  to  come  to  shore,  to  surprise  the 
King;  with  whom  also  he  but  trifled  the  time, 
till  his  men  were  landed.  And,  to  keep  him 
from  suspicion,  entertained  the  time  with  this 
reply : 

"  'Powhatan,  you  must  know,  as  I  have  but 
one  God,  I  honor  but  one  King;  and  I  live  not 
here  as  your  subject,  but  as  your  friend,  to 
pleasure  >'ou  with  what  I  can.  By  the  gifts 
you  bestow  on  me,  you  gain  more  than  b>-  trade. 
Yet,  would  you  visit  me,  as  I  do  you,  you  should 
know  it  is  not  our  custom  to  sell  our  courtesies 
as  a  vendible  commodity.  Bring  all  your 
country  with  you,  for  your  guard;  I  will  not 
dislike  it,  as  being  jealous. =  But,  to  content 
you,  tomorrow  I  will  leave  my  arms,  and  trust 
to  j^our  promise.  I  call  you  father,  indeed, 
and  as  a  father  you  shall  see  I  love  you;  but, 
the  small  care  you  have  of  such  a  child,  caused 
my  men  persuade  me  to  look  to  myself. 

'Smith  would  not  have  talked  that  way  if  Newport  had  been 
there.  He  would  have  occupied  the  back  seat,  which  was  always 
his  on  such  occasions.  The  w-ords,  of  course,  are  Smith's,  not 
Powhatan's. 

-1  narmed,  unprotected.     Why  did  not  Smith  kill  him  then? 

■'Suspicious  of  the  English. 
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1609  "By  this  time,  Powhatan,  having  knowledge 
his  men  were  ready,  whUst  the  ice  was  breaking, 
with  his  luggage,  women  and  children,  fled. 
Yet,  to  avoid  suspicion,  left  two  or  three  of 
the  women  talking  to  the  Captain,  whilst  he 
secretly  ran  away;  and  his  men  as  secretly 
beset  the  house.  Which,  being  presently  dis- 
covered to  Captain  Smith,  with  his  pistol, 
s\\ord  and  target,  he  made  such  a  passage  among 
these  naked  devils,  that,  at  his  first  shot,  the 
next'  him  tumbled  one  over  another;  and  the 
rest  quickly  fled,  some  one  way,  some  another; 
so  that,  without  any  hurt,  only  accompanied 
^^■ith  John  Russell,  he  obtained  the  corps  du 
guard.  = 

"When  they  perceived  him  so  well  escaped, 
and  with  his  eighteen  men,  for  he  had  no  more 
with  him  ashore,  to  the  uttermost  of  their 
skill  they  sought  excuses  to  dissemble  the  matter. 

"And  Powhatan,  to  excuse  his  flight,  and  the 
sudden  coming  of  his  multitude,  sent  our  Cap- 
tain a  great  bracelet,  and  a  chain  of  pearl,  by 
an    ancient    orator,  that    bespoke   us    to    this 

'Nearest. 

-Reached  the  other  English  who  were  on  guard.  Smith  thus, 
instead  of  surprising  Powhatan,  was  surprised  liy  Powhatan.  He 
was  completely  out-manoeuvered.  If  the  Indians,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, were  such  contemptible  antagonists,  why  did  he  not  shoot 
Powhatan,  and  then  scatter  these  frightened  sheep  in  this  man- 
ner? It  would  seem  that  he  had  abundant  oijportimity  during 
those  long  hypocritical  professions  each  was  making  to  the  other. 

All  the  rest  of  the  account,  about  the  ready  obedience  of  the 
terrified  Indians  in  loading  the  barges  with  corn,  we  believe  to  be 
fiction,  pure  and  simple. 
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purpose,  perceiving  even  then,  from  our  Pin-  1609 
nace,  a  barge  and  men  departing,  and  coming 
unto  us: 

"Captain  Smith,  our  wer-o-ance  is  fled,  fearing 
your  guns,  and  knowing,  when  the  ice  was 
broken,  there  would  come  more  men,  sent  these 
numbers  but  to  guard  his  corn  from  stealing, 
that  might  happen  without  your  knowledge. 
Now,  though  some  be  hurt  b>'  your  misprision,  > 
yet  Powhatan  is  >our  friend,  and  so  will  for- 
ever continue. 

"Now,  since  the  ice  is  open,  he  would  have 
you  to  send  awaj'  your  corn;  and,  if  you  would 
have  his  company,  send  away  also  your  guns, 
which  so  affrighteth  his  people  that  they  dare 
not  come  to  you,  as  he  promised  they  should.'  " 

"Then,  having  provided  baskets  for  our  men 
to  carry  our  corn  to  the  boats,  they  kindly 
offered  their  service  to  guard  our  arms,  that 
none  should  steal  them.  A  great  many  they 
were,  of  goodly,  well  proportioned  fellows,  as 
grim  as  devils.  Yet  the  \ery  sight  of  cocking 
our  matches,-  and  being  to  let  fly,' a  few  words 
caused  them  to  leave  their  bows  and  arrows 
to  our  guai'd,  and  bear  down  our  corn  on  their 
backs.  We  needed  not  importune  them  to 
make  dispatch.     But,  our  barges  being  left  on 

'.Misapprehension.     Think  of  :in  Indiun  using  that  word  ! 
-Matchlocks,  muskets  fired  by  means  of  a  match  in  the  form  of 
a  cord.     They  were  superseded  by  flint-locks. 
'About  to  fire. 
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1609  the  ooze  by  the  ebb,  caused  us  stay  till  the 
next  high-water,  so  that  we  returned  again 
to  our  old  quarter. 

"Powhatan  and  Ms  Dutchmen,  bursting  with 
desire  to  have  the  head  of  Captain  Smith,  for 
if  they  could  but  kill  him,  they  thought,  aU  was 
theirs,  neglected  not  any  opportunity  to  effect 
his  purpose. 

"The  Indians,  with  all  the  merry  sports  they 
could  devise,  spent  the  time  till  night.  Then 
they  all  returned  to  Powhatan,  who  all  this  time 
was  making  ready  his  forces,  to  surprise  the 
house,  and  him  at  supper.  Notwithstanding,  the 
eternal,  aU-seeing  God  did  prevent  him,  and  by  a 
strange  means.  For  Pocahontas,  his  dearest 
jewel  and  daughter,  in  that  dark  night,  came 
through  the  irksome  woods,  and  told  our  Captain 
great  cheer'  should  be  sent  us  by  and  by;  but 
Powhatan,  and  all  the  power  he  could  make, 
would  after  come  kill  us  all;  if  they  that  brought 
it 2  could  not  kill  us  with  our  own  weapons,  when 
we  were  at  supper.  Therefore,  if  we  would  live, 
she  wished  us  presently  to  be  gone. 

"Such  things  as  she  delighted  in,  he  would 
have  given  her;  but,  with  the  tears  running  down 
her  cheeks,  she  said  she  durst  not  be  seen  to 
have  any;  for,  if  Powhatan  should  know  it,  she 
were  but  dead.  And  so,  she  ran  away  bj-  herself, 
as  she  came.' 

'Much  food. 

^That  is,  the  supply  of  food. 

'There  is  not  a  word  about  this  touching  service  rendered  by 
Pocahontas  in  the  earlier  account,  the  Oxford  Tract.  Smith 
remembers  it,  or  thinks  it  up,  and  puts  it  in  the  General  History, 
some  years  later.  Oxford  Tract,  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1722;  Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  510-511;  Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Rich- 
mond Edition,  1819,  Vol.  I,  p.  212. 
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'■'Within  less  than  an  hour,  came  eight  or  ten  1609 
lusty  fellows,  with  great  platters  of  ^•enison  and 
other  ^'ictual,  very  importunate  to  have  us  put 
out  our  matches,  whose  smoke  made  them  sick, 
and  sit  down  to  our  victual.  But  the  Captain 
made  them  taste  every  dish  ;>  which  done,  he  sent 
some  of  them  back  to  Powhatan,  to  bid  him 
make  haste,  for  he  was  prepared  for  his  coming. 

"As  for  them,  he  knew  they  came  to  betray 
him  at  his  sui)i")er;  but  he  would  pre\ent  them, 
and  their  other  intended  villainies,  so  that  they 
might  be  gone. 

"Not  long  after,  came  more  messengers,  to 
see  what  news.  Not  long  after  them,  others. 
Thus  we  spent  the  night,  as  vigilantly  as  they, 
till  it  was  high  water;  yet  seemed  to  the  savages 
as  friendly  as  they  to  us.  And  that  we  were  de- 
sirous to  give  Powhatan  content,  as  he  requested, 
we  did  lea\e  him  Edward  Brinton,-  to  kill  his 
fowlp  and  the  Dutchmen,  to  finish  his  house; 
thinking,  at  our  return  from  Pamunkey,  the 
frost'  would  be  gone,  and  then  we  might  find  a 
better  opportunity,'  if  necessity  did  occasion  it, 
little  dreaming  vet  of  the  Dutchmen's  treach- 
ery."« 

'To  be  sure  they  were  not  poisoned. 

-A  bricklayer,  who  had  come  over  among  the  "First  Planters." 

'To  shoot  fowl,  that  is,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  etc. 

'The  ice  in  the  river. 

"For  killing  Powhatan. 

'Smith's  History  of  Va..  Vol.  1,  page  207,  et  seq.  Richmond 
Edition,  1SI9.  Same  as  the  General  History.  .\lso  in  Purchas, 
Vol.  4,  pages  1721-1722.  the  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol. 
XVIII,  pp.  505-511. 
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1609  In  this  account  we  have  three  facts  clearly  pre- 
sented: the  deep  hatred  of  Powhatan  for  the 
English,  and  his  desire  to  exterminate  them ;  the 
fact  that  the  house,  and  its  chimney,  were  prin- 
cipally built  by  the  four  Dutchmen ;  and  that  the 
Dutchmen  were  among  the  traitors. 

No  sooner  had  Captain  Smith  made  his  escape, 
than  Powhatan  adopted  an  adroit  scheme,  as  a 
part  of  his  policy  to  ruin  the  English  settlement. 
Knowing  that  he  could  send  messengers  over 
land  to  Jamestown  long  before  the  vessels 
would  reach  there,  he  promptly  takes  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  in  this  manner: 

"We  had  no  sooner  set  sail,  but  Powhatan  re- 
turned, and  sent  Adam  and  Francis,  two  stout 
Dutchmen,  to  Jamestown;  who,  feigning  to 
Captain  Winne  that  all  things  were  AA-ell,  and 
that  Captain  Smith  had  use  for  their  arms; 
wherefore  they  requested  new,  the  which  were 
given  them.  They  told  him  their  coming  was 
for  some  extraordinary  tools,  and  shift  of  ap- 
parel. By  which  colorable  excuse  they  obtained 
six  or  seven  more  to  their  confederacy,'  such 
expert  thieves,  that  presently  furnished  them 
with  a  great  many  swords,  pike-heads,  pieces,  ^ 
shot,  powder  and  such  like. 

"Savages  they  had  at  hand,  to  carry  it  away; 
and  the  next  day  they  returned,  unsuspected, 
leaving  their  confederates  to  follow;  and,  in  the 
interim,  to  convey  them  such  things  as  they 

'The  disloyal  party. 
-Muskets. 
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could;  for  which  service  they  should  live  with  1609 
Powhatan  as  his  chief  affected,'  free  from  those 
miseries  that  would  happen  the  Colony.  Sam- 
uel, their  other  consort,  Powhatan  kept  for  their 
pledge,  whose  diligence  had  provided  them  three 
hundred  of  their  kind  of  hatchets,  the  rest  fifty 
swords,  eight  pieces,  and  eight  pikes. 

"Brinton  and  Richard  Savage,  seeing  the 
Dutchmen  so  diligent  to  accommodate  the 
savages  with  weajjons,  attempted  to  have  got- 
ten to  Jamestown,  but  the\-  were  apprehended, 
and  expected  ever  when  to  be  put  to  death".* 

In  continuing  this  journey  up  the  partly 
frozen  York  river,  in  the  cold  winter  of  1609,  we 
again  meet  0-pe-chan-ca-nough.  He  and  Smith, 
two  of  the  leading  characters  in  this  woodland 
drama  fraught  with  such  ^'ital  interest  to  the 
respective  races,  must  have  kno^^ai  each  other 
well  by  this  time,  and,  no  doubt,  each  yearned 
for  the  destruction  of  the  other.  ()-pe-chan-ca- 
nough  had  captured  Smith,  and  dragged  him  in 
triumph  around  the  country,  from  village  to 
village.     These  two  men  now  meet  again. 

"Within  two  or  three  days,  we  arrived  at 
Pamunkey, = the  King,  *  as  many  days, '  entertained 
us  with  feasting  and  much  mirth.     And  the  day 

'Best  beloved. 

-Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  page  213.  Richmond  Editiou, 
1819.  Same  as  the  General  History.  Also  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4, 
page  1723.     Oxford  Tract.     Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  511. 

'West  Point,  at  the  head  of  the  York. 

•0-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

'That  is,  two  or  three  days. 
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1609  appointed  to  begin  our  trade,  the  President, 
Lieutenant  Percy,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Behethland,  Mr.  Crashaw,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  some  others,  to  the  number  of  fifteen, 
went  up  to  0-pe-chan-ca-nough's  house,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  river,  Avhere  we  foiuid 
nothing  but  a  lame  fellow,  and  a  boy ;  and  all  the 
houses  round  about  of  all  things  abandoned. 

"Not  long  we  stayed,  ere  the  King  arrived, 
and  after  him  came  divers  of  his  people  loaded 
with  bows  and  arrows,  but  such  pinching  com- 
modities, and  those  esteemed  at  such  a  value,  as 
our  Captain  began,  with  the  King,  after  this 
manner: 

"  '0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  the  great  love  you 
profess  with  your  tongue,  seems  mere  deceit  by 
your  actions.  Last  year  you  kindly  fraughted 
our  ships;  but  now,  you  have  invited  me  to  starve 
with  hunger.  You  know  my  want,  and  I  your 
plenty;  of  which,  by  some  means, I  must  have 
part.  Remember,  it  is  fit  for  Kings  to  keep  their 
promise.  Here  are  my  commodities,  whereof 
take  your  choice;  the  rest  I  will  proportion,  fit 
bargains  for  your  people.' 

"The  King  seemed  kindly  to  accept  this  offer; 
and,  the  better  to  color  his  project,  sold  us  what 
they  had  to  our  own  content,  promising  the  next 
day,  more  company,  better  pro\ided. 

"The  barges  and  Pinnace  being  committed  to 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Phittiplace,  the  President, 
with  his  old  fifteen,'  marched  up  to  the  King's 
house,  where  we  found  four  or  five  men  newly 

'Presumably  the  fifteen  most  relied  on  of  the  eighteen  he  had 
on  shore  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  when  Powhatan  eluded  him. 
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arrived,  each  with  a  great  basket.  Xot  long  1609 
after,  came  the  King,  who,  with  a  strained 
cheerfulness,  held  us  with  discourse  what  pains 
he  had  taken  to  keep  his  promise;  till  Mr.  Rus- 
sell brought  us  in  news  that  we  were  all  betrayed; 
for,  at  least  se\^en  hundred  savages,  well  armed, 
had  environed  the  house,  and  beset  the  fields. 

"The  King,  conjecturing  what  Russell  related, 
we  could  well  perceive  how  the  extremity  of  his 
fear  betrayed  his  intent.  Whereat,  some  of  our 
company,  seeming  dismayed  with  the  thought 
of  such  a  multitude,  the  Captain' encouraged  us 
to  this  effect: 

"Worthy  countrymen,  were  the  mischiefs  of 
my  seeming  friends  no  more  than  the  danger  of 
these  enemies,  I  little  cared  were  they  as  many 
more,  if  you  dare  do  but  as  I.  But  this  is  my 
torment,  that,  if  I  escape  them,  our  malicious 
Council, nvith  their  open  mouthed  minions, ^  wUl 
make  me  such  a  peacebreaker,  in  their  opinions 
in  England,  as  will  break  my  neck.*  I  could 
wish  those  here,^  that  make  these  seem  saints, 
and  me  an  oppressor. 

"But  this  is  the  worst  of  all,  wherein  I  pray 
you  aid  me  in  your  opinions.  Should  we  begin 
with  them,  and  surprise  the  King,  we  cannot 
keep  him,  and  defend   well  ourselves.     If  we 

'Captain  Smith. 

^This  is  the  disrespectful  way  Smith  speaks  of  his  superior 
officers,  the  Council  for  Virginia  Resident  in  England,  who  had 
made  the  mistake  of  putting  him  on  the  Council  in  Virginia. 

'Favorites. 

'Cause  his  execution  for  disobeying  the  law  laid  down  by  the 
King,  that  they  were  to  treat  the  Indians  kindly. 

*He  means,  he  wishes  the  Council  Resident  in  England  were 
actually  here,  in  Virginia;  so  that  they  could  appreciate  the 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
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1609  should  each  kill  our  man,  and  so  proceed  with 
all  in  the  house,  the  rest  will  all  fly.  Then 
shall  we  get  no  more  than  the  bodies  that  are 
slain,  and  so  starve  for  victual. 

"As  for  their  fury,  it  is  the  least  danger;  for 
well  you  know,  being  alone,  assaulted  with  two 
or  three  hundred  of  them,  I  made  them,  by  the 
help  of  God,  compound  to  save  my  life.'  And 
we  are  sixteen,  and  they  but  seven  hundred  at 
the  most;  and  assure  yourselves,  God  will  so 
assist  us,  that  if  you  dare  stand  but  to  discharge 
your  pieces,  the  very  smoke  will  be  sufficient  to 
affright  them. 

"Yet,  howsoever,  let  us  fight  like  men,  and  not 
die  like  sheep :  for  by  that  means,  you  know,  God 
hath  oft  delivered  me;  and  so,  I  trust,  will  now. 

"But  first,  I  will  deal  with  them,  to  bring  it  to 
pass  we  may  fight  for  something,  and  draw  them 
to  it  by  conditions.  If  you  like  this  motion, 
promise  me  you  will  be  valiant.' 

"The  time  not  permitting  any  argument,  aU 
vowed  to  execute  whatsoever  he  attempted,  or 
die;  whereupon  the  Captain  in  plain  terms  told 
the  King  this : 

"  'I  see,  0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  your  plot  to 
murder  me,  but  I  fear  it  not.  As  yet  your  men 
and  mine  have  done  no  harm,  but  by  our  direc- 
tion. Take  therefore  your  arms,  you  see  mine, 
my  body  shall  be  as  naked  as  yours.  The  isle 
in  your  river  is  a  fit  place,  if  you  be  contented, 

'This  is  the  flattering  way  to  himself  which  Smith  represents 
the  Indians  having  taken  him  alive,  to  carry  him  as  a  show  around 
to  their  various  towns.  He  refers  to  his  capture  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  But  wliat  does  he  mean  by  making  them  compound, 
that  is,  come  to  some  agreement,  or  adjustment,  about  saving 
his  life?  He  said  once  that  Pocahontas  saved  his  life.  Now,  he 
says  he  saved  his  own  life  by  making  them  compound.  That  is, 
they  agreed  upon  a  ransom. 
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and  the  conqueror  for  us  two,  shall  be  lord  and  1609' 
master  over  all  om-  men,  If  you  have  not 
enough,  take  time  to  fetch  more,  and  bring  what 
number  you  will;  so,'  every  one  bring  a  basket  f)f 
corn;  against  all  which, I  will  stake  the  value  in 
copper.  You  see  I  have  but  fifteen,  and  our 
game  shall  be,  the  conqueror  take  all.'^ 

"The  King,  being  guarded  with  forty  or  fifty 
of  his  chief  men,  seemed  kindly  to  appease 
Smith's  suspicion  of  unkindness,  by  a  great 
present  at  the  door,  they  intreated  him  to  re- 
ceive. This  was  to  draw  him  out  of  the  dooi', 
where  the  bait  was  guarded  \\'ith  at  least  two 
hundred  men,  and  thirty  lying  under  a  great 
tree  that  lay  thwart,  as  a  barricado,  each  his 
arrow  nocked, ^  ready  to  shoot. 

"The  President  commanded  one  to  go  see 
what  kind  of  deceit  this  was,  and  to  receive  the 
present,  but  he  refused  to  do  it.  Yet  the 
gentlemen,  and  all  the  rest,  were  importunate 
to  go,  but  he  would  not  permit  them,  being 
vexed  at  that  coward;  and  commanded  Lieu- 
tenant Percy,  Master  West,  and  the  rest,  to 
make  good  the  house.  Master  Powell  and 
Master  Behethland  he  commanded  to  guard 
the  door;  and,  in  such  a  rage,  snatched  the  King 
by  his  long  lock,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  with 
his  pistol  ready  bent  against  his  breast,  he 
instantly  yielded  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  sued 
for  his  life. 

'Provided. 

-Of  course  if  Smith  made  any  such  speech,  or  the  ones  before 
it,  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  could  not  have  understood  one  word  of  it. 
^On  the  string  of  me  how. 
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1609  "Thus  he  led  the  trembhng  King,  near  dead 
with  fear,  amongst  all  his  people;  who  deliver- 
ing the  Captain  his  vambrace,"  bow  and  arrows, 
all  his  men  were  easily  entreated  to  cast  down 
their  arms,  little  dreaming  any  durst  in  that 
manner  have  used  their  King;  who  then,  to 
escape  himself,  bestowed  his  presents  in  good 
sadness.  And,  causing  a  great  many  of  them 
come  before  him,  unarmed,  holding  the  King 
by  the  hair,  as  is  said,  he  spake  to  them  to  this 
effect : 

"  T  see  you  Pamunkeys,  the  great  desire 
you  have  to  kill  me,  and  my  long  suffering  your 
injuries  hath  embolden  you  to  this  presumption. 

"The  cause  I  have  forborne  your  insolencies, 
is  the  promise  I  made  you,  before  the  God  I 
serve,  to  be  your  friend,  till  you  give  me  just 
cause  to  be  your  enemy.  If  I  keep  this  vow, 
my  God  will  keep  me,  you  cannot  hurt  me; 
if  I  break  it,  he  will  destroy  me. 

"'But  if  you  shoot  but  one  arrow,  to  shed  one 
drop  of  blood  of  any  of  my  men,  or  steal  the 
least  of  these  beads,  or  copper,  I  spurn  here 
before  you  with  my  foot,  you  shall  see  I  will 
not  cease  revenge,  if  once  I  begin,  so  long  as  I 
can  hear  where  to  find  one  of  your  nation,  that 
will  not  deny  the  name  of  Pamunkey. 

"  T  am  not  now  at  Ras-a-wTack,''  half  drowned 
with  mire,  where  you  took  me  prisoner.     Yet 

'A  piece  of  armor  protecting  the  arm  below  the  elbow. 

'The  first  town  to  which  he  was  carried  when  captured  in  his 
journey  up  the  Chickahominy  River.  ^  It  was  on  the  James,  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Goochland  County. 
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then,  for  keeping  your  promise,  and  your  good  1609 
usuage, and  saving  my  life,  I  so  affect'  you  that 
your  denials  of  your  treacher\-  do  half  persuade 
me  to  mistake  myself.     But,  if  I  be  the  mark 
you  aim  at,  here  I  stand;  shoot,  he  that  dare. 

"'.You  promised  to  fraught  my  ship  ere  I 
departed,  and  so  you  shall,  or  I  mean  to  load 
her  with  your  dead  carcasses.  Yet  if,  as  friends, 
you  will  come  and  trade,  I  once  more  promise 
not  to  trouble  you,  except  jou  gi\'e  the  first 
occasion,  and  your  King  be  free, and  my  friend; 
for  I  am  not  come  to  hurt  him,  or  any  of  you.'^ 

"Upon  this,  away  went  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and  men,  women  and  children  brought  in  their 
commodities. 

"Two  or  three  hours  they  so  thronged  about 
the  President,  and  so  overwearied  him,  as  he 
retired  himself  to  rest,  lea\ing  Mr.  Behethland 
and  Mr.  Powell  to  receive  their  presents. 

"But,  some  savages,  preceiving  him  fast  asleep, 
and  the  guard  somewhat  carelessly  dispersed, 
forty  or  fifty  of  their  choice  men,  each  with  a 
club,  or  an  English  sword,  in  his  hand,  began 
to  enter  the  house,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
others  that  passed,  to  second  them. 

"The  noise  and  haste  they  made  in,'  did  so 
shake  the  house  they  woke  him  from  his  sleep; 
and,  being  half  amazed  with  this  sudden  sight, 
betook  him  straight  to  his  sword  and  target. 

'Love. 

-Smith  may  have  said  all  this,  or  he  may  act.     But  even  if  he 
did,  how  could  the  Indians  possibly  have  understood  him? 
'Doing  this. 
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lg09  "Mr.  Crashaw,!  and  some  others,  charged  in 
like  manner;  whereat  they  quickly  thronged 
faster  back,  than  before  forward.  The  house 
thus  cleansed,  the  King  and  some  of  his  ancients 
we  kept  yet  ^A'ith  him,  who,  with  a  long  oration, 
excused  this  intrusion. 

"The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  with  much 
kindness,  the  compames  again  renewing  their 
presents  with  their  best  provisions,  and,  what- 
soever we  gave  them,  they  seemed  therewith 
well  contented.  "2 

We  reproduce  all  this  because  it  is  interesting 
reading,  but  j'et  do  not  see  how  such  conversa- 
tions could  have  been  kept  up  between  the 
English  and  the  Indians.  If  the  English  had 
acquired  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  Indians' 
language,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Indians  could  have  understood  or  spoken  Eng- 
lish. 

All  these  speeches  may  haAe  been  written  out 
later,  at  leisure. 

As  a  whole  we  belie\'e  this  account  is  imtrust- 
worthy.  Most  of  it  consists  in  these  impossible 
speeches.  And  then,  the  way  0-pe-chan-ca- 
nough  is  said  to  have  acted;  and  the  \^•ay  the 
other  Indians  are  said  to  have  acted;  and  the 
way  Smith  goes  off  and  takes  a  nap  after  all 
this  excitement,  when  he  was  afraid  to  go  to 
sleep  at  all  the  night  he  w^as  with  Powhatan; 

'Raleigh  Crashaw,  a  gentleman  who  had  come  over  in  the  Second 
Supply. 

^Smith's  Historj-  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  p.  213,  &  seq.  Richmond  Edi- 
tion, 1819,  same  as  the  General  History.  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pages 
1723-1724,  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  511- 
515. 
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it  all  sounds  highl\-  improbable.     It  looks  as  if  1608 
he  were  trying  to  outdo  Captain  Ralph  Lane's 
achievement  at  Das-a-mon-que-pe-uc 

A  legal  maxim  declares,  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus 
in  omnibus.  If  Smith  be  false  about  the 
speeches,  how  can  one  trust  him  about  the  other 
parts  of  the  narrative,  all  of  which  is  so  higlily 
flattering  to  himself? 

The  "dull  reality  of  truth"  about  the  matter, 
was  probably  a  trading  expedition,  from  which 
not  very  much  was  reahzed;no  Hves  lost,  and  no 
blood  shed;  and  no  melodramatic  dragging  of 
0-pe-chan-ca-nough  around  b}-  the  hair  of  his 
head. 

It  looks  as  if  Smith  tried  to  make  up  for  his 
failure  to  do  anything  to  Po^\•hatan,  after  whom 
he  had  gone,  by  showing  with  what  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  indignity  he  had  treated 
0-pe-chan-ca-nough . 

"Now  in  the  meanwhile,  since  our  departure, 
this  happened  at  the  Fort.  :\Ir.  Scrivener, 
wiUing  to  cross^  the  surprising  of  Powhatan,' 
nine  days  after  the  President's  departure,  would 
needs  visit  the  Isle  of  Hogs,'  and  took  ^vith  him 
Captain  Waldo,  though  the  President  had 
appointed  him  to  be  ready  to  second  his  occa- 

JThe  Conquest  of  Virginia.     The  First  Attempt,  pp.  19&-198 
-Prevent.     As  stated  m  Chapter  XL,  Councilors  Scrivener  and 
\\  mne  were  opposed  to  this  project.     Scrivener  now  took  further 
measures  to  frustrate  it.  ■uimer 

r.-^t}^l^%^°'^^  °^  '^"^^}'  '^."1-  f^^'^g  a  bold  projection  into  the 
water,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Jamestown,  about  five 
miles  down  the  strfiam.     It  i.s  now  named  Homewood 
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1609  sions,  with  Master  Anthonj'  Gosnold'  and  eight 
others.  But  so  violent  was  the  wind,  that 
extreme  frozen  time,  that  the  boat  sank;  but 
where,  or  how,  none  doth  know,  for  they  were 
all  drowned.  Only  this  was  known,  that  the 
skiff  was  much  overladed,  and  would  scarce 
have  lived  in  that  extreme  tempest  had  she 
been  empty.  But,  by  no  persuasion  he  could 
be  diverted,  though  both  Waldo  and  a  hundred 
others  doubted ^  as  it  happened. 

"The  savages  were  the  first  that  found  their 
bodies,  which  so  much  the  more  encouraged 
them  to  effect  their  projects. 

"To  advertise  the  President  of  this  heavy  news 
none  could  be  found  would  undertake  it,  but  the 
journey  was  often  refused  of  all  in  the  Fort; 
until  Master  Wyffing^  undertook  alone  the  per- 
formance thereof;  wherein  he  was  encountered 
with  many  dangers  and  difficulties.  And,  in  all 
l^arts  as  he  passed,  as  also  that  night  he  lodged 
with  Powhatan,  he  perceived  such  preparation 
for  war,  that  assured  him  some  mischief  was  in- 
tended. But,  with  extraordinary  bribes,  and 
much  trouble,  in  three  days'  travel,  at  length  he 
found  us,  in  the  midst  of  these  turmoils. 

"This  unhappy  news  the  President  swore  him 
to  conceal  from  the  rest;  and  so,  dissembling  his 

'A  brother  to  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold  who  was  Captain 
of  the  Goodspeed  in  the  first  voj'age. 

=Were  afraid  that  this  very  accident  might  happen. 

'Richard  Wyffing,  a  gentleman  who  came  over  in  the  "First 
Supply".  He  was  a  bold,  self-reliant  man,  one  of  the  striking 
characters  in  the  company.     See  post,  pp.  559-560,  and  629. 
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sorrow,   with  the  best  countenance  he  could,  1608 
when  the  night  approached,  went  safely  aboard 
with  all  his  company."' 

In  going  down  the  York,  on  leaving  0-pe- 
chan-ca-nough  and  his  stronghold,  the  EngUsh 
would  pass  again  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  and  pay 
another  visit  to  Powhatan.  The  places  were 
only  some  twelve  miles  apart.  During  the  voy- 
age, Tyndall  made  a  survey  of  the  York  River.  = 

The  hatred  of  Powhatan  and  0-pe-chan-ca- 
nough  for  the  English  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following : 

"Now  so  extremely  Powhatan  had  threatened 
the  death  of  his  men,  if  they  did  not  by  some 
means  kiU  Captain  Smith,  that  the  next  day  they 
appointed  all  the  country  should  come  to  trade, 
unarmed.  Yet,  unwilling  to  be  treacherous,  but 
that  they  were  constrained,  hating  fighting  with 
him  almost  as  ill  as  hanging,  such  fear  they  had 
of  bad  success.  = 

"The  next  morning,  the  sun  had  not  long  ap- 
peared, but  the  fields  appeared  covered  with 
people  and  baskets,  to  tempt  us  on  shore.  The 
President  determined  to  keep  aboard,  but  noth- 
ing was  to  be  had  without  his  presence,  nor  they 
would  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  gun. 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1724.  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow  Edition, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  515-516. 

-Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  57. 

'Smith  knew  he  was  violating  the  policy  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  feared  the  consequences. 
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1608  "When  the  President  saw  them  begin  to  de- 
part, being  unwilHng  to  lose  such  a  booty,  he  so 
well  contrived  the  Pinnace,  and  his  barges,  with 
ambuscadoes,  as  only  with  Lieutenant  Percy  and 
Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Russell,  with  their  arms,  he 
went  on  shore.  Others  he  appointed,  unarmed, 
to  received  what  they  brought. 

"The  savages  flocked  before  him  in  heaps,  and, 
the  bank  serving  as  a  trench  for  a  retreat,  he 
drew  them  fair  open  to  his  ambuscado.  For  he, 
not  being  persuaded  to  go  visit  their  King,  the 
King  knowing  the  most  of  them  unarmed,  came 
to  visit  him  with  two  or  three  hundred  men,  in 
the  form  of  two  half  moons ;  and  with  some  twen- 
ty men,  and  many  women,  loaded  with  painted 
baskets.  But,  when  they  approached  somewhat 
near  us,  their  women  and  children  fled.  For, 
when  they  had  environed  and  beset  the  fields  in 
this  manner,  they  thought  their  purpose  sure; 
yet  so  trembled  with  fear  as  they  were  scarce  able 
to  knock  their  arrows. 

"Smith,  standing  with  his  three  men,  ready 
bent,  •  beholding  them  till  they  were  within  danger 
of  our  ambuscado,  who  upon  the  word,  dis- 
covered themselves ;  and  he  retired  to  the  barge. 
Which  the  savages  no  sooner  perceived,  than 
away  they  fled,  esteeming  their  heels  for  their 
best  advantage. 

"That  night,  we  sent  Mr.  Crashaw  and  Mr. 

'Their  muskets  ready  to  be  fired. 
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Ford  to  Jamestown,  to  Captain  Winne.'  In  1  lie  1608 
way,  bet\\-eon  Wer-o-wo-com-o-eo  and  the  Fort, 
they  met  four  or  five  of  the  Dutchmen's  con- 
federates, going  to  Powhatan.  The  which,  to 
excuse  those  gentlemen's  suspicion  of  their  run- 
ning to  the  savages,  returned  to  the  Fort,  and 
there  continued. 

"The  sa^•ages,  hearing  our  barge  go  down  the 
river  in  the  night,  =  were  so  terribly  afraid  that 
Ave  sent  for  more  men,  we  having  so  much  threat- 
ened their  iiiiii,  and  the  razing  of  their  houses, 
boats  and  weirs,  that  the  next  day  the  King  sent 
our  Captain  a  chain  of  pearl,  to  alter  his  purpose, 
and  stay  his  men;  promising,  though  they  want- 
ed* themselves,  to  fraught  our  ship,  and  bring 
it  aboard,  to  avoid  suspicion. ■•  So  that,  five  or 
six  days  later,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  the  extreme  snow 
and  frost,  they  brought  us  provision  on  their 
naked  backs. 

"Yet,  notwithstanding  this  kindness  and 
trade,  had  their  art  and  poison  been  sufficient, 
the  President  and  ]\Ir.  West,  and  some  others, 
had  been  poisoned.  It  made  them  sick,  but  ex- 
pelled itself. 

'Landing  on  the  south  side  of  the  York,  opposite  to  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co,  they  were  not  more  than  thirteen  miles  from  James- 
town. They  were  sent  to  Captain  Winne,  as  the  only  surviving 
Councilor  there.  Scrivener  and  Waldo  had  recently  been  drowned, 
(ioswold  and  Kendall  were  also  dead.  Wingfield  was  gone  for- 
ever; and  Captains  Newport,  .Martin  and  Ratcliffe  were  in  Eng- 
land, or  on  the  way  there.  So  Smith  and  Winne  were  now  the 
only  Councilors  in  \'irginia. 

'The  noise  may  have  been  increased  by  breaking  through  the  ice. 

^Stop  his  men  who  were  in  the  two  barges. 

■•Were  themselves  in  want  of  corn. 

'That  is,  the  Indians  would  bring  the  com  to  the  ship,  so  the 
English  would  be  in  no  danger  by  dealing  with  them  on  land. 
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1608  "We-cut-ta-now,  a  stout  young  fellow,  know- 
ing that  he  was  suspected  for  bringing  this 
present  of  poison,  with  forty  or  fifty  of  his 
chief  companions,  seeing  the  President  but 
with  a  few  men  at  Po-taun-cak, '  so  proudly 
braved  it,  as  though  he  expected  to  encounter 
a  revenge.  Which,  the  President  perceiving,  in 
the  midst  of  Ms  company,  did,  not  only  beat, 
but  spurned  him  like  a  dog,  as  scorning  to  do 
him  any  worse  mischief. 

"Whereupon,  all  of  them  fled  into  the  woods, 
thinking  they  had  done  a  great  matter  to  have 
so  well  escaped;  and  the  townsmen  remaining, 
presently  fraughted  our  barge,  to  be  rid  of  our 
companies;  framing  many  excuses  to  excuse 
We-cut-ta-now,  being  son  to  their  chief  King 
but  Powhatan;  and  told  us,  if  we  would  show 
them  him  that  brought  the  poison,  they  would 
deUver  him  to  us,  to  punish  as  we  pleased. 

"Men  might  think  it  strange  there  should 
be  such  a  stir  for  such  a  little  corn;  but,  had  it 
been  gold,  with  more  ease  we  might  have  got 
it;  and,  had  it  wanted,  the  whole  Colony  had 
starved.  We  may  be  thought  very  patient  to 
endure  all  those  injuries,  yet,  only  with  fearing^ 
them,  we  got  what  they  had.  Whereas,  if  we 
had  taken  revenge,  then  by  their  loss,  we  should 
have  lost  ourselves. 

^The  nearest  name  we  have  to  this,  is  Can-taun-kak,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  York  River,  a  little  below  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co, 
which  was  no  doubt  the  same  place. 

^Frightening. 
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"We  searched  also  the  countries  of  Yough-ta-  1608 
mund'  and  ]\Iat-ta-pan-i-ent,=  where  the  people 
imparted  that  little  they  had  with  such  com- 
plaints and  tears,  from  the  eyes  of  women  and 
children,  as  he  had  been  too  cruel,  to  have  been 
a  Christian,  that  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
and  moved  with  compassion.  But  (had)  this 
happened  in  October,  November  and  December, 
when  that  unhappy  discovery  of  Mon-a-caii^ 
was  made,  we  might  have  freighted  a  ship  of 
forty  tons.  And  twice  as  much  might  have  been 
had  from  the  rivers  of  Rappahannock,  Potomac 
and  Patuxent. 

"The  main  occasion  of  our  thus  temporizing 
■w'ith  them,  was  to  part  friends,  as  we  did,  to 
give  the  less  cause  of  suspicion  to  Powhatan 
to  fly,  by  whom  we  now  returned, *  with  a  pur- 
pose to  have  surprised  him  and  his  provision. 

"For  effecting  whereof,  when  we  came  against 
the  town,"  the  President  sent  Mr.  Wyffing  and 
]\Ir.  Coe«  ashore,  to  discover,  and  make  way  for 
his  intended  project.  But  they  found  that 
those  damned  Dutchmen  had  caused  Powhatan 
to  abandon  his  new  house,  and  Wer-o-wo-com- 
o-co,  and  to  carrA-  a.wi\y  all  his  corn  and  pro- 
vision. And  the  people  they  found  so  ill  affected, 

'That  is,  the  country  through  whirh  the  Pamunkey  River  flows. 

-That  is,  the  country  through  which   the  Mattaponi  River  flows. 

^The  Indian  tribes  lying  west  of  the  Powhatans,  visited  by  New- 
port. The  meaning  of  the  sentence  seems  to  be,  that  had  this 
journey  happened  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  to  the  Mon-a-ean 
country,  they  could  have  gotten  plenty  of  food. 

■•That  is,  passed  by  on  their  return. 

'That  is,  opposite  to  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co. 

'Thomas  Coe,  a  gentleman,  who  came  over  with  Newport  as  a 
part  of  the  First  Supplj-. 
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1608  that  they  were  in  great  doubt  how  to  escape 
with  their  lives. 

"So,  the  President,  finding  his  intent  frust- 
rated, and  that  there  was  nothing  now  to  be 
had,  and  therefore  an  unfit  time  to  revenge  their 
abuses,  sent  Master  Michael  Phittiplace,'  by 
land,  to  Jamestown;  whither  we  sailed  with 
all  the  speed  we  could,  we  having,  in  this 
journey,  for  25  pounds  of  copper,  and  50  pounds 
of  iron  and  beads,  (bought  food)  enough  to 
keep  forty  men  six  weeks;  and  every  man,  for 
his  reward,  a  month's  provision  extraordinary, 
no  trade  being  allowed  but  for  the  store.  ^  We 
got  near  200  pounds  weight  of  deer  suet;  and 
dehvered  to  the  Cape-merchant  279  bushels 
of  corn. 

"Those  temporizing  proceedings,  to  some  may 
seem  too  charitable  to  such  a  daily  daring, 
treacherous  people;  to  others,  not  pleasing  that 
we  washed  not  the  ground  with  their  bloods; 
nor  showed  such  strange  inventions  in  mangling, 
murdering,  ransacking  and  destroying,  as  did 
the  Spaniards  the  simple  bodies  of  such  ignorant 
sotds;  nor  delightful,  because  not  stuffed  with 
relations  of  heaps  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
nor  such  rare  commodities  as  the  Portugals  and 
Spaniards  found  in  the  East,  and  the  West, 
Indies.  The  want  whereof  hath  begot  us,  that 
were  the  first  undertakers,  no  less  scorn  and 

'A  gentleman  who  had  come  over  with  Newport  in  the  First 
Supply. 

^The  Magazine,  or  general  store  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Colony. 
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contempt,  than  the  noble  conquests  and  valiant  1608 
adventures  beautified  with  it,  praise  and  honor."' 

It  was  on  this  very  point,  however,  that  the 
English  undertaking  to  colonize  Virginia,  al- 
though it  also  invoh'ed  a  conquest  of  the 
country,  stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  Spanish 
methods. 

Smith  and  his  associates,  presumably  the 
whole  faction  of  which  he  was  the  head,  appear 
never  to  have  appreciated  the  King's  policy 
of  keeping  peace  with  the  Indians.  It  was 
clearly  one  of  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  them  and  Captain  Newport's  party, 
the  loyal  party,  A^hich  was  resolved, so  far  as  it 
were  possible,  to  obey  the  orders  on  this  subject 
Avhich  they  had  received  from  England. 

Smith  was  for  the  use  of  force  and  violence — • 
war,  "washing  the  ground  with  their  blood". 
Newport  was  for  negotiation  and  conciliation — 
peace.  The  King's  plan  may  have  been  im- 
practicable. The  methods  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes 
may  ha-\-e  been  more  natural.  Smith  preferred 
them.  But  it  was  to  the  everlasting  honor  of 
this  movement  that  it  was  based  on  a  different 
conception. 

The  difference  between  Newport  and  Smith 
is  most  clearly  shown  in  their  dealing  with 
Powhatan.  Newport  crowns  him.  Smith  tries 
to  murder  him. 

'Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  217,  &  seq.  Same  as  the 
General  History.  P\irchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1724-1725.  Oxford  Tract, 
Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  516-619. 
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1608  In  this  conchiding  paragraph  Smith  vents  his 
bitter  feehng  of  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  the  main 
object  of  this  voyage;  which  was  to  surprise 
Powhatan,  and  seize  all  his  provisions.  He 
would  now  have  to  come  back  to  Jamestown 
and  confess  that,  despite  all  he  said  he  was 
going  to  do  to  Powhatan,  Powhatan  still  lived. 

The  only  persons  whose  deaths  he,  indirectly, 
occasioned  by  this  expedition,  were  those  of 
Mr.  Scrivener,  Captain  Waldo,  Mr.  Gosnold, 
and  the  other  eight,  who  were  drowned  because 
Mr.  Scrivener  attempted  to  save  Powhatan 
from  Smith's  unauthorized  and  unjustifiable 
attempt  on  his  life. 

Scrivener  api^ears  at  first  to  have  allied  him- 
self with  Smith;  but  he  atones  for  this  when  he 
opposes  Smith  in  this  matter  of  Powhatan,  and 
loses  his  life  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
plans  of  Smith  being  successfully  carried  out, 
which  involved  the  violation  of  the  treaty  made 
with  Powhatan,  and  also  their  instructions  from 
England. 

Despite  the  amount  of  food  which  they 
brought  back,  the  voyage  had  been  a  failure,  and 
the  cause  of  the  above  serious  disaster. 

Of  course  Smith  claimed  that  his  failure  to 
kill  Powhatan  was  not  his  fault.  We  all  love  to 
blame  some  one  else  for  our  failures;  and  so 
Smith  blames  the  Dutchmen  for  his  failure. 
They  had  told  Powhatan  his  plans;  and  the 
trap  which  he  was  laying,  in  the  house  they  were 
to  build  for  Powhatan,  did  not  work. 
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But  Smith  does  more  than  merely'-  show  his  1608 
mortification.  He  reveals  the  mind  and  heart 
which  was  in  him,  by  his  outspoken  and  heart- 
felt admiration  of  cruel  methods  in  dealing 
'nith  an  inferior  race.  It  provokes  him  to  think 
that  he  could  not  show  them  those  "strange 
inventions  in  mangling,  murdering,  ransacking 
and  destroying,  as  did  the  Spaniards,  the  simple 
bodies  of  such  ignorant  souls." 


Torture  by  "the  Boot. 


One  of  the  "strange  inventions  in  mangling,  murdering 
and  destroying,  as  did  tlie  Spaniards,  tlie  simple  bodies  of 
such  ignorant  souls,"  which  Captain  Smith  may  have  re- 
ferred to  as  being  so  desirable,  in  his  opinion.  In  dealing  with 
the  Indians. 

In  the  picture,  magistrates  are  present  to  take  down  what 
the  victim  might  say,  which  was  one  of  the  favorite  modes 
in  that  day  of  procuring  evidence  and  extracting  confes- 
sions. 

This  instrument  of  torture  was  well  known  in  France,  and 
was  probably  brought  to  England  from  that  country.  The 
person's  legs  are  securely  fastened  together,  and  a  wedge 
was  then  driven  between  them  crushing  the  bones  and 
manghng  the  flesh. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
Newport's  Third  Arrival  in  England 


NEWPORT  returned  to  England  toward  the  iQQg 
close  of  the  year  1608.  Ilis  report  must 
have  hastened  the  reorganization  of  the 
Company.  The  whole  movement  was  soon 
afterwards  put  on  a  different  basis.  What 
should  properly  be  known  as  The  Third  Attempt 
was  then  set  in  motion.  Greater  popular  sup- 
port was  asked,  and  all  the  agencies  which 
could  be  brought  into  play  were  enlisted  in 
aid  of  the  project. 

A  full  account  of  this  would  be  to  anticipate 
the  story  of  that  movement.  Virginia  was  stUl 
operating  under  the  King's  form  of  government, 
which,  though  altered  in  England  by  the  Charter 
of  1609,  was  not  altered  in  Virginia  until  some 
time  later.  This  was  due  to  the  distance 
between  the  two  countries,  the  time  needed  for 
the  transmission  of  inteUigence,  and  untoward 
circumstances  which  caused  still  further  delay 
in  putting  into  practical  operation  across  the 
Atlantic,  what  had  been  legally  ordained  in 
England. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Richard  Crakanthorpe  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  in  favor  of  the  Virginia  enterprise;  and  that 
of  William  Symonds  at  White  Chapel;  the 
translation  made  by  Hakluyt  from  the  Portu- 
gese which  he  called  ''Virginia  Richly  Valued"; 
and  the  pubhcations  "Nova  Britannia",  and 
"A  Good  Speed  to  Virginia".    And  other  works 
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1608  appeared,  either  before  or  just  after  the  granting 
of  the  new  Charter. ' 

The  appeal  was  heard.  England  responded, 
and  the  great  Virginia  Company  of  London  was 
formed,  which,  with,  enlarged  territory  and  great- 
er resources,  carried  on  the  movement  to  its 
ultimate  success. 

The  influence  of  Robert  Cecil,  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  who  had  aided  James  I.  in  promptly 
ascending  the  throne  of  England,  is  seen  in  the 
formation  of  the  Charter  granted.  His  is  the 
first  name  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  great  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Company,  and  the  vast 
grants  made  to  it,  were  all  the  easier  to  obtain 
when  he  solicited  them. 


Silver  Watch  for  the  Pocket,  such  as  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  Germany  in  1580. 

Embellished  on  the  face  with  roses  and  thistles  con- 
joined. It  has  no  minute-hand.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut.    When  closed  it  looks  like  a  small  pear. 

iNeill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  pp.  36-37,  52;  Neill's  History  of  the 
Virginia  Company  of  London,  page  26. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Some  Contemporaey  Events, 

1608. 


N 


OTHING  of  greater  importance  went  on  1608 
this  year  in  England  than  the   prosecu- 
tion of  the  Virginia  enterprise. 


The  Pilgrims  remo\ed  from  England  to  Am- 
sterdam in  Holland,  and  from  there  to  Leyden, 
where  they  were  to  dwell  for  the  next  ten  years. 

James  Harmensen,  better  known,  under  the 
Latinized  form  of  his  name,  as  Arminius,  a  Dutch 
theologian,  the  leader  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Arminian  movement  in  theology,  propagated 
his  opinions  this  year.  He  was  at  this  tiftie  pro- 
fessor of  theolog>'  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 
All  his  relatives  had,  in  his  youth,  been  slain  by 
Spaniards.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Anti- 
Calvinistic  school  in  Reformed  theology,  Cal- 
vinism being  then  supreme  in  Holland. 

The  negotiations  for  a  truce  between  Holland 
and  Spain  were  continued.  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau  and  John  of  Barneveld  being  the  leading 
personages  of  Holland,  while  the  Spanish  King 
was  represented  b>-  the  Marquis  Spinola. 

The  Spanish  marriage  was  now  dangled  before 
James  of  England,  as  well  as  before  Henry  IV. 
of  France. 

The  fires  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  burned  as 
fiercely  as  ever. 

The  Gift  of  God,  the  other  of  the  two  vessels 
sent  out  from  Plymouth,  to  found  the  Colony  in 
North  Virginia,  returned  to  England,  probably 
about  February  8th,  1608. 

Captain  Davies  again  set  sail  for  this  Northern 
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1608  Colony,  and  arrived,  as  is  supposed,  about  the 
month  of  May.  He  found  the  colonists  had 
had  a  hard  time  during  that  bitter  winter. 
George  Popham,  the  first  President,  had  died, 
and  Raleigh  Gilbert  was  now  the  President. 

The  deaths  in  England  of  Sir  John  Popham, 
and  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  eldest  brother  of 
President  Raleigh  Gilbert,  whose  estate  he  had 
to  settle,  and  the  experiences  the  settlers  had 
gone  through  with,  determined  them,  before 
another  winter  set  in,  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

In  the  newly  arrived  ship,  and  in  the  Virginia, 
which  they  had  built  there,  they  all  set  sail  for 
England,  and  the  Colony  in  North  Virginia,  on 
the  River  Sa-gad-a-hoc,  came  to  an  end.» 

The  failure  of  this  northern  Colony  is  to  be 
regretted.  Had  it  succeeded,  the  United  States 
would  have  been  settled  by  two  Companies, 
organized  under  the  same  Charter,  sympathetic 
with  each  other,  and  sympathetic  with  England. 

The  failure  of  the  Colony  in  the  north,  left  that 
region  to  be  settled,  some  years  later,  by  another 
Colony,  the  Pilgrims,  A\ho  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  southern  Colony,  because  they  were  out 
of  sympathy  with  England,  while  the  southern 
Colony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  typically  English. 

The  development  of  this  country  thus  radiated 
from  two  points  having  different  ideals.  Had 
they  been  homogeneous,  in  all  probability,  we 
would  have  been  spared  the  War  between  the 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pages  144-146,  190-194. 


Insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
The  Pendant  represents  St.  George  slaying  the  Dragon. 
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States,  the  germ  of  which  lay  in  the  original,  1608 
fundamental  differences  between  these  Colonies. 

The  Colony  of  which  we  are  now  treating  had 
proved  also  a  sad  disappointment.  It  was  still 
ali\e,  but  barely  alive.  It  had  utterly  failed  to 
realize  the  ambition  of  James,  and  he  was  wiUing, 
the  next  year,  to  transfer  it  to  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany of  London. 

From  this  period  there  is  an  overlapping  for 
some  time  of  the  Second  and  Third  Attempts,  as 
Jamestown  was  still  held  under  the  Second  At- 
tempt, while  measures  were  being  taken  in 
England  under  the  Third  Attempt. 

King  James  improves  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  and  offers  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ulster  to  Protestant  settlers. 

Hudson  explores  the  bay,  since  named  after 
him. 

Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  discovers  the  alum  rock 
at  Guisborough,  in  the  northern  part  of  York 
Count}-,  England,  obtains  workmen  from  Italy, 
and  establishes  the  alum- works  there. 

Death  of  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  an  English  poet.  He 
had  held  high  office  under  Elizabeth,  and  was 
one  of  her  chief  councilors.  His  poems  were  the 
models  of  some  of  Spencer's  best  work. 

Birth  of  John  ^lilton,  the  poet;  of  George 
Alonk,  afterwards  Earl  of  Albemarle;  and  of 
Edward  Hvde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
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1608  Forks  first  used  in  England,  being  introduced 
from  Venice.  Two-pronged  forks  were  then 
made  at  Sheffield. 

In  German}'  there  is  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  Princes  at  the  occupation  of 
Donauwerth.     They  form  a  Union  at  Anhausen. 

Wirtemberg,  Hesse  Cassel,  Baden  and  other 
Protestant  States,  enter  into  a  league  of  which 
the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick,  is  the  cliief. 

The  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  gives  up  Hungary  to 
his  brother  Matthias,  whom  the  people  of  that 
country  choose  for  their  King,  but  stipulate  for 
religious  liberty.  Both  of  these  rulers  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  Protestants  in  the  Austrian  States  obtain 
many  concessions  from  Matthias,  the  powerful 
brother  of  Rudolph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Quebec  founded  by  the  French  under  Cham- 
plain.  Quebec  is  an  Indian  name,  it  and  the 
French  word  Detroit  mean  the  same  thing — a 
strait.  Here  the  Jesuit  reigned  supreme;  and 
Roman  Catholicism  was  in  the  very  air  you 
breathed.  Thirty  one  years  later  "deputies  were 
covertly  sent  to  beg  relief  in  France,  and  'to 
represent  the  hell  in  which  the  consciences  of 
the  Colony  were  kept  by  the  union  of  the 
temporal  and  siairitual  authority  in  the  same 
hands.'  "' 

'Parkinan's  The  Jesuits  in  North  America,  pp.  158-160. 


The  Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  Rome. 


This  building  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Inquisition,  and,  in  a  general  way,  directed  its 
activities  in  Europe  and  America. 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  turbulent  scenes 
which  were  enacted  in  Rome,  during  the 
Reformation,  and  the  system  of  persecutions  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  are  given  facts 
which  led  up  to  the  erection  of  the  Palace 
depicted  above. 
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''From  1542  to  1559  the  Cardinal-Inquisitors  1608 
had  carried  matters  with  a  very  high  hand,  and 
were  able  to  suppress  any  very  strong  manifes- 
tation of  public  hatred;  but  as  soon  as  Paul  IV. 
died,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  gave  full  vent  to 
their  abhorrence  of  the  new  system. 

"Amidst  the  uproarious  rejoicing  which  took 
place,  as  usual,  as  soon  as  the  Pope's  decease 
was  known,  the  common  prisons  were  opened, 
according  to  the  custom,  and  the  prisoners 
released;  but  the  new  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
was  kept  strictly  shut.  Thither  the  peoj^le  ran, 
forced  the  gates,  released  the  prisoners,  and  set 
the  building  on  fire. 

"With  great  difficult}-  the\"  were  restrained 
from  treating  the  Dominican  convent,  della 
Minerva,  in  the  same  way,  and  from  taking 
vengence  on  the  monks,  who,  beyond  all  others, 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Inquisition. 

"The  crowd  moved  towards  the  Capitol, 
broke  down  a  fine  statute  of  the  departed 
Pontiff,  knocked  off  the  head,  and  rolled  it  in 
the  streets  for  three  days,  when  the>'  dropped 
the  un\isaged  boulder  into  the  Tiber.  They 
would  have  treated  the  Pope's  body  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  it  was  hastily  hidden  in  a  vault. 

"The  Commissary  of  the  Inquisition  was 
wounded,  and  his  house  burnt  down.  The 
arms  of  the  Caraffa  family — for  it  was  Cardinal 
Caraffa  who  supported  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits  in  advising  Paul  III  to  create  the  Congre- 
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gation  of  the  Holy  Office — were  everywhere  torn 
down. 

"But  popular  tempests  lull  as  rapidly  as  they 
spring  up;  and  the  Cardinals  resumed  their 
station  without  any  effectual  resistance.  They 
had  learnt  that  the  walls  of  the  Holy  House  were 
not  sufficiently  substantial,  and  in  due  time  the 
Princes  of  the  Faith  fortified  themselves  within 
a  much  more  solid  edifice. 

"The  present  palace  of  the  Roman  Inquisi- 
tion, raised  by  Pius  V.,  bears  an  inscription  to 
attest  the  year  of  its  completion,  1569." 

"A  letter  addressed  to  Bullinger  in  1568,  con- 
veys the  intelligence  that  at  that  time  some 
persons  were  everj-  day  burned,  strangled,  or 
beheaded;  that  all  the  jails  and  places  of  con- 
finement were  full,  so  that  there  was  constant 
toil  in  building  new  prisons;  and  that  Rome, 
though  \er\'  extensive,  could  scarcely  hold  and 
keep  in  custody  the  multitude  of  the  godly. 
This  Pius  v.,  when  Cardinal  Ghislieri,  was  the 
first  man  who  bore  the  title  of  Supreme  Inquisi- 
tor. He  kept  it  until  his  death ;  and  his  successor, 
Gregory  XIII.,  became  Prefect  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Inquisition — a  title  proudly  sus- 
tained by  every  Pontiff  down  to  this  day."' 

^History  of  the  Inquisition,  W.  H.  Rule,  Frontispiece  and  Vol. 
2.  pp.  206-207.     Published  in  1874. 


Bodies  Taken  from  "The  Wall,"  in  Mexico. 
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As  public  opinion  began  to  revolt  at  burning  1608 
people  alive,  the  Inquisition  adopted  the  plan 
of  walling  them  up  alive. 

We  reproduce  a  picture  of  bodies  of  persons 
who  had  been  "walled  uj)"  ali\e  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Mexico,  in  the  former  abode  of  the  In- 
quisitor-General of  Mexico,  who,  until  the  down- 
fall of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  flight  of  the  In- 
quisitors, occupied  in  part  the  Palace  where 
Cortes  held  his  first  celebrated  interview  with 
Montezuma. 

This  Palace  consisted  of  vast  buildings,  and 
extensive  gardens,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls, 
entered  from  the  City  by  thirty  gates,  which 
opened  into  as  many  streets. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  gates  and  walls  were 
demolished,  streets  run  through  the  gardens,  and 
the  property  sold  in  various  allotments.  A  part 
of  the  Palace  was  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  resold  it  to 
the  Hex.  Dr.  William  Butler,  a  Missionary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Butler  examined  its  walls,  and  "in  four 
places  found  it  hollow,  and  had  the  bricks  care- 
fully removed.  To  the  horror,  surely,  of  the 
explorers,  four  human  bodies  met  their  view. 
One  man,  sitting  on  a  stone;  two  men  standing; 
one  woman,  laid  on  her  back,  with  a  bundle  at 
her  feet,  said  to  contain  an  infant. 

"They  were  all  carefully  removed  to  the 
Public  Musevun  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  where 
they  may  now  (1874)  be  seen  just  as  they  were 
when  put  into  an  open  wooden  case,  varnished 
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in  hope  of  preserving  them  entire,  and  covered 
with  glass. 

"Dr.  Butler  had  them  immediately  photo- 
graphed, and  with  a  verbal  description  of  the 
discovery,  kindly  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  picture 
in  photograph,  which  is  herewith  repeated  as 
closely  as  possible  in  a  wood-cut." i 


stocks  and  Pillories. 
'Rule's  History  of  the  Inquisition,  Vol.  2,  pp.  328F  to  328H. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates, 

as  sole  and  absolute 

Governor, 

with 

Sir  George  Somers, 

as 
Admiral,  of  Virginia, 

and 

Christopher  Newport, 

now 

Vice-Admiral, 

sail  with  the 

Great  Fleet  from  England, 

making 

Newport's  Fourth  Voyage 

to 

Virginl\. 


ON  June  8th,  1609,  tliere  sailed  from  Fal-  1609 
mouth  the  largest  fleet  ever  sent  over  to 
\'irginia.  The  great  Charter  of  May  23rd, 
1609,  had  been  granted,  with  a  vast  exten- 
sion of  territory,  and  lai-ger  powers,  given 
to  the  Compan}-.  The  King  had  given  up 
his  attempt,  and  retired  in  favor  of  the 
Company.  The  Company  had  put  forth 
great  efforts,  and  the  first  immediate  result  of  it 
was  the  assemblying  of  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  full 
of  people  and  provisions.  It  was  a  force  strong 
enough  to  put  the  Colony  on  its  feet,  had  not 
misfortune  avi^aited  it.  This  fleet  consisted  of 
the  following  ships : 

The  SEA  ADVENTURE,  the  Admiral, 
Captain  Christopher  Newport  in  command. 

The  DIAMOND,  Vice  Admiral, 
Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  in  command,' 

The  FALCON,  Rear  Admiral, 
Captain  John  Martin  in  command,' 

The  BLESSING, 
Captain  Adams  in  command. 

The  UNITY, 
Captain  Wood  in  command. 

The  LION. 
Captain  Webb  in  command. 

The  SWALLOW, 
Captain  jNIoone  in  command. 

The  CATCH, 
Captain  Matthew  Fitch  in  command, 

The  VIRGINIA, 
Captain  Davies  in  command. 

'Captains  Ratcliffe  and  Martin  thus  returned  to  Virginia,  each 
having  been  honored  by  the  Company  with  the  command  of  a 
vessel.  Captain  Francis  Nelson  was  with  Martin  on  the  Falcon; 
and  Gabriel  Archer  returned  on  the  Blessmg. 
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1609  In  the  Sea  Adventure  were  the  two  Knights, 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers. 
Gates,  a  man  of  great  distinction,  was  relieved 
of  his  military  duties  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
engaged  on  the  side  of  Holland  in  the  great  war 
against  Spain,  in  order  to  go  to  Virginia.  He 
was  selected  by  the  Company  to  command  this 
expedition,  and  received  the  further  distinction 
of  being  appointed  the  first  sole  and  absolute 
Go^'ernor  of  the  Colon>'.  He  was  therefore  in 
supreme  command  of  these  vessels.  He  had  the 
powers  of  a  vice-roy. 

Sir  George  Somers,  his  companion,  was  then  a 
mature  man,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old. 
He  had  served  under  Raleigh.  He  was  at  this 
time  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  otherwise 
distinguished.  He  had  been  the  second  man 
named  in  the  first  charter  of  the  Company,  and 
was  a  large  investor  in  the  enterprise.  He  was 
now  commissioned  as  Admiral  of  Virginia. 

Captain  Newport  was  now  Vice-Admiral  of 
Virginia. 

Gates  and  Somers  were  to  reside  in  Virginia 
and  govern  it,  while  Newport  was  to  continue  to 
have  charge  of  the  voyages  to  Virginia.' 

On  board  the  Sea  Adventure  was  the  company 
of  soldiers  which  had  served  under  Gates  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  great  war  against  Spain. 
They  were  now  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Captain  George  Yeardley,  who  was  destined 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  page  S4. 
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for    a    conspicuous    and    honorable    career    in  1609 
Virginia. ' 

On  these  ships  were  several  women.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  sending  them  over  in 
any  number.  The  only  ones  up  to  this  time  had 
been  Mrs.  Forrest  and  her  maid,  Anne  Burras, 
who  had  come  over  in  the  "Second  supply,"  in 
October,  1608. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pages  895,  1065. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
The  Enemy  Within  the  Fold 


TURNING  back  now  to  Virginia,  the  land  1609 
to  which  the  great  fleet  was  sailing,  and 
taking  up  the  story  as  of  the  time  when 
Ne\\'port  left  them,  about  January,  1609,  we 
read  from  the  Oxford  Tract ;  the  critics  talking, 
as  they  so  frequently  cUd,  about  what  they  had 
to  eat. 

"When  the  ships  departed,'  aU  the  provision 
of  store,  but  that  the  President  had  gotten, 
was  so  rotten  with  the  last  summer's  rain,  and 
eaten  ^\ith  rats  and  worms,  as  the  hogs  would 
scarcely  eat  it,  yet  it  was  the  soldiers'  diet,  till 
our  returns.  =  So  that  we  found  nothing  done, 
but  victual  spent,  and  the  most  part  of  our 
tools,  and  good  part  of  our  arms,  conveyed  to 
the  savages.  But  now,  casting  up  the  store,* 
and  finding  sufficient  till  the  next  harvest,  the 
fear  of  starving  was  abandoned;  and  the  Com- 
pany divided  into  tens,  fifteens,  or  as  the  business 
required.  Four  hours  each  day  was  spent  in 
work,  the  rest  in  pastimes  and  merry  exercise. 

"The  Dutchmen's  consorts^  so  closely °  stiU 
conveyed  powder,  shot,  swords,  and  tools,  that 
though  we  could  find  the  defect,  we  could  not 
find  by  whom  it  was  occasioned,  till  it  was  too 
late. 

'They  refer  to  Smith's  leaving  with  the  Discover}'  and  the  two 
barges,  to  "surprise''  Powhatan. 

-That  is,  the  return  of  this  expedition  against  Powhatan. 
'Taking  an  inventory  of  their  supply  of  food. 
*Co-conspirators. 
'Secretly. 
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1609  "All  this  time  the  Dutchmen  remaining  with 
Powhatan,  who  kindly  entertained  them,  to 
instruct  the  savages  the  use  of  our  arms;  and 
their  consorts  not  following  them,  as  they  ex- 
pected, to  know  the  cause,  they  sent  Francis, 
their  companion,  a  stout  young  feUow,  dis- 
guised like  a  savage,  to  the  glass-house, '  a  place 
in  the  woods  near  a  mile  from  Jamestown; 
where  was  their  rendezvous  for  all  their  un- 
suspected villany. 

"Forty  men  they  procured  to  lie  in  ambuscado 
for  Captain  Smith,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
Dutchman,  but  he  sent  to  apprehend  him,  but 
he  was  gone.  Yet  to  cross^  his  return  to  Powha- 
tan, the  Captain  presently  dispatched  twenty 
shot' after  liim,  himself  returning  from  the  glass- 
house alone. 

"By  the  way,  he  encountered  the  King  of 
Pas-pa-hegh,'a  most  strong,  stout  savage,  whose 
persuasions  not  being  able  to  persuade  him  to 
his  ambush,  seeing  him  only  armed  but  with  a 
faucheon,=  attempted  to  have  shot  him.  But 
the  President  prevented  his  shot  by  grappling 
with  him,  and  the  savage  as  well  prevented  him 
for«  drawing  his  faucheon;  and  perforce'  bore 
him  into  the  river,  to  have  drowned  him. 

'This  was  a  glass  factory,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
isthmus,  west  of  Jamestown,  begun  in  160S.  It  continued  its 
operations,  irregularly,  until  1625.  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Re- 
public, Second  Edition,  pp.  153-157. 

-Prevent. 

'Soldiers  with  muskets. 

■•Wo-chin-cho-punck. 

'Falchion,  a  short,  broad  sword,  having  a  convex  edge  curving 
sharply  to  the  point. 

*From. 

'By  main  force. 
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"Long  they  struggled  in  the  water,  till  the  1609 
President  got  such  a  hold  on  his  throat  he  had 
near  strangled  the  King.  But,  having  drawn 
his  faucheon  to  cut  off  his  head,  seeing  how 
pitifully  he  begged  his  life,  he  led  him  prisoner 
to  Jamestown,  and  put  him  in  chains." 

Such  is  the  account  in  the  General  History. 
In  the  Oxford  Tract,  an  earlier  account,  Smith 
states  that  during  this  struggle  the  Indian 
Iving,  "perceiving  two  of  the  Poles  upon  the 
sands,  would  have  fled ;  but  the  President  (Smith) 
held  him  by  the  hair  and  throat  until  the  Poles 
came  in.  Then,  seeing  how  pitifuUy  the  poor 
savage  begged  his  life,  they  conducted  him 
prisoner  to  the  fort." 

In  the  picture  of  this,'  Smith  leaves  out  the 
Poles  altogether.  They  probably  saved  liis 
life,  but  get  no  thanks  for  it  when  he  touches 
up  the  narrative  in  its  final  form.  2 

"The  Dutchman,  ere  long,  was  also  brought 
in,  whose  villany,  though  all  this  time  it  was 
expected,'  yet  he  feigned  such  a  formal  excuse, 
that,  for  want  of  language,*  Captain  Winne 
understood  him  not   rightly.     And,   for  their 

'Found  in  Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Richmond  Edition,  1819, 
Vol.  1,  p.  113.  For  the  account  in  the  Oxford  Tract,  see  4  Purchas, 
p.  1726;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  520.  For  the  later 
account  in  the  History  of  Va.,  see  the  Richmond  Edition,  Vol. 
1,  p.  223;  and  Travels  and  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  Arber  and 
Bradley's  Edition,  Vol.  2,  p.  467. 

^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  page  599. 

^Suspected. 

'Inability  to  understand  the  Dutch  language. 
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1609  dealings  with  Powhatan,  that,  to  save  their 
lives,  they  were  constrained  to  accommodate  his 
arms;'  of  whom  he  extremely  complained  to 
have  detained  them  perforce,  and  that  he  made 
this  escape  with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and 
meant  not  to  have  returned, ^  but  was  only 
walking  into  the  woods,  to  gather  walnuts. 

"Yet,  for  all  this  fair  tale,  there  was  so  small 
appearance  of  truth,  and  the  plain  confession 
of  Pas-pa-hegh^  of  his  treachery,  he  went  by 
the  heels.'  The  King  also  be  put  (in)  fetters; 
Smith  purposing  to  regain  the  Dutchmen  by 
the  saving  of  his  life.  The  poor  savage  did 
his  best  by  his  daUy  messengers  to  Powhatan; 
but  all  returned^  that  the  Dutchmen  would  not 
return;  neither  did  Powhatan  stay  them;  and 
to  bring  them  fifty  miles  on  his  men's  backs, 
they  were  not  able."' 

'Supply  Powhatan  with  the  English  arms. 

-To  Powhatan. 

'Wo-chin-cho-punck. 

■•Was  put  in  shackles. 

'^Reported. 

^Prevent  them  from  returning. 

'Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  1,  pp.  223-i,  241.  Same  as 
the  General  History.  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  page  1726.  Oxford  Tract; 
Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  519-520. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

The  so-called 

Powhatan's  Chimney. 


THE  Virginia  colonists  desired  to  benefit  and  1609 
Christianize  the  Indians.    Had  the  Indians 
been  less  intractable,  less  stolid,  less  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  impression  upon,  the  EngUsh 
could  and  would  have  moulded  them  into  some- 
thing higher  and  better. 

But  the  Indians  do  not  readily  assimilate  other 
ideas  and  adopt  other  customs.  The  relations 
which  our  forefathers  would  have  made  friendly, 
they  made  hostile.  Even  making  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  they  considered  their  country  in- 
vaded, and  preferred  to  be  barbarous  to  being 
improved,  we  still  cannot  but  think  that  their 
course  in  regard  to  this  other  race,  so  manifestly 
their  superior  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  \\'as  a 
highly  impohtic  one  for  them  to  pursue. 

Had  the  EngUsh  come  over  to  them  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  Spaniard  came,  the  Indians' 
course  would  have  been  justified.  But  the 
English  came  with  no  such  feelings,  and  no  such 
intentions. 

Not  only  were  their  first  words  the  words  of 
friends;  the  King  in  his  Charter  to  the  Company 
declared  that  he  approved  of  the  plan  of  settle- 
ment because  it  might  "by  the  providence  of 
almighty  God,  hereafter  tend  to  the  glory  of  his 
divine  Majesty,  in  propagating  of  Christian 
rehgion  to  such  people  as  yet  live  in  the  darkness 
and  miserable  ignorance  of  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God,  and  may  in  time  bring  the 
infidels  and  savages  Uving  in  those  parts  to 
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1609  human  civUity,  and  to  a  settled  and  quiet  govern- 
ment."' rmr 


He  also  declared  in  his  Plan  of  Colonial 
Government,  that  the  colonists  should  "from 
time  to  time  well  entreat  those  savages  in  those 
parts,  and  use  all  good  means  to  draw  the 
savages  and  heathen  people  of  the  said  several 
places,  and  of  the  territories  and  countries  ad- 
joining, to  the  true  service  and  knowledge  of 
God,  and  that  all  just,  kind  and  charitable 
courses,  shall  be  holden  with  such  of  them  as 
shall  conform  themselves  to  any  good  and  so- 
ciable traffic  and  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  which  shall  be  planted 
there,  whereby  they  may  be  the  sooner  drawn 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,"^ 

The  Company,  in  translating  these  rules  into 
action,  so  far  as  the  Indians  would  let  them, 
acted  accordingly.    That  is,  the  loyal  party  did. 

Had  the  Indians  been  Avilhng  to  have  been 
taught,  they  might  to-day  have  been  still  living 
on  the  same  soil  with  the  white  man,  in  peace 
and  prosperity.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for 
all.  The  English  wished  to  be  friends  with  the 
Indians,  but  the  Indians  would  not  have  it  so. 

The  house  of  which  "Powhatan's  Chimney" 
is  claimed  to  be  the  last  remnant,  was  built  at  a 
time  the  Colony  was  in  dire  need  of  food.  If 
this  really  be  a  portion  of  the  one  then  built,  it 

'Appendix,  page  752. 
-Appendix,  pages  780-781. 


Powhatan's  Chimney 

The  remains  of  the  house  said  to  have  been  buUt  for  him  by 
the  English  on  Timberneck  Creek,  near  the  York  River, 
Gloucester  County.  But  we  do  not  think  this  was  the 
real  site  of  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  which  was  further  up  the 
River;  and  therefore  we  do  not  accept  this  chimney  as 
being  what  it  is  claimed  to  be. 

Copyright  1906,  Nusbaum  Book  and  Art  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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was  a  part  of  what  was  asked  by  Powhatan  in  1609 
exchange  for  the  corn  which  he  was  to  furnish 
the  colonists;  and  they  were  wilhng  to  do  this  in 
order  to  get  what  they  so  much  wanted. 

It  was  also  in  line  with  the  instructions  they 
were  under  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  the 
Indians.  But  we  ha^'e  seen  that  Smith  intended 
to  make  use  of  it  as  a  "castle,"  to  "sm-prise" 
Powhatan.  1  J 

We  have  this  little  touch  of  nature  revealed  to 
us  about  the  house  built  for  Powhatan  by  the 
English  and  Dutchmen,  in  the  following: 

"The  King  dwelling  but  in  a  cottage, »  we  built 
him  a  fair'  house  after  the  English  fashion,  in 
which  he  took  such  pleasure,  especially  in  the 
lock  and  key,  which  he  so  admired,  as  locking 
and  unlocking  his  door  a  hundred  times  a  day, 
he  thought  no  device  in  the  world  comparable  to 
it." 

An  interesting  account  of  the  chimney  of  the 
house,  on  Timberneck  Creek,  which  was  stand- 
ing up  to  a  very  recent  date,  is  given  us  by 
Bishop  Meade,  who  visited  it  about  1857.  This 
chimney  has  now  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  it  is 
thus  described  as  it  was,  seventy  years  ago : 

"According  to  a  purpose  expressed  in  one  of 
my  previous  numbers,  I  have  visited  some  places 
in  Gloucester,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  most 
accurate  information  concerning  some  anti- 
quated places  which  have  interest  in  them  for 

'Ante,  p.  525,  n.5;  Chapter  XLII,  pp.  529-563. 
-The  arbor  like  house  of  the  Indian  style. 
'Large. 
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1609  more  than  mere  antiquaries.  My  first  visit 
was  to  the  old  stone  chimney  which  tradition 
says  belonged  to  the  house  built  b>'  Captain 
Smith  for  King  Powhatan  at  or  near  his  residence 
on  York  River,  in  Gloucester. 

"I  acknowledge  that  I  had  never  placed  much 
confidence  in  this  tradition;  for,  though  I  did 
not  doubt  but  that  Captain  Smith  had  built 
a  log  room  with  a  stone  chimney  for  the  King, 
yet  I  did  doubt  whether  any  remains  of  the 
room  or  chimney  could  now  be  seen.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  now  no  other  remnant  of 
such  architecture,  either  in  stone  or  wood,  to 
be  found  in  Virginia. 

"I  went  therefore  to  the  spot  with  no  little 
skepticism  on  the  subject.  On  a  high  point 
of  land,  divided  by  Timberneck  Creek  from 
Mr.  Catlett's  farm,  the  former  seat  of  the 
Manns,  there  is  a  wooden  frame  room,  of  more 
recent  construction,  attached  to  a  low,  Dutch- 
built  chimney,  intended  only  for  a  single  story 
house. 

"The  chimney  has  recently  been  covered  on 
the  outside  with  a  coat  of  plastering. 

"The  fireplace  within  was  eight  feet,  four 
inches  wide — that  is,  the  opening  to  receive 
the  wood — and  four  feet  deep,  and  more  than 
six  feet  high,  so  that  the  tallest  man  might  walk 
into  it,  and  a  number  of  men  sit  within  it,  around 
the  fire. 

"All  this  was  royal  enough;  but,  as  many  of 
the  old  chimneys  in  Virginia,  especially  of  the 
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negro  quarters,  were  as  large,  in  former  days,  1609 
when  wood  abounded,  my  skepticism  was  not 
entirely  removed  until  I  perceived,  in  the  only 
crack  which  was  to  be  seen  outside  of  the  wall, 
something  which  showed  that  the  material  was 
of  not  ordinary  kind  of  stone,  but  like  that  of 
which  the  old  church  at  York  was  built, — viz: 
marl  out  of  the  bank,  which  only  hardens  by 
fire  and  by  exposure. 

''To  render  this  more  certain,  I  asked  the 
owner  of  the  house  if  he  could  not  get  me  a 
small  block  of  the  material  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cliimney,  near  the  ground,  so  as  not  to 
mjure  it.  He  obUgingly  consented,  and,  bring- 
ing an  old  axe,  by  repeated  and  heavy  blows, 
disengaged  from  the  chimney  a  fragment  of  it, 
which  I  found  to  be  what  I  conjectured, — a 
particidar  kind  of  marl,  composed  of  shells,  and 
which  abounds  on  some  of  the  liigh  banks  of 
York  river,  on  both  sides. 

"I  am  now  satisfied  that  this  is  reaUy  the 
stone  chimney  built  by  Captain  Smith.' 

"There  is  no  other  kind  of  stone — if  this  may 
be  called  stone — in  this  region ;  and  it  was  much 
easier  for  Captain  Smith  to  use  this,  than  to 
make  and  burn  brick.  It  is,  however,  more 
durable  than  brick  or  stone. 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  genera- 
tions of  log  or  frame  rooms  have  been  built  to 
this  celebrated  chimney. 

"There  is  a  contest  between  this  spot  and 

'We  fail  to  see  how  its  being  made  of  marl,  proved  it  was  built 
by  Smith. 
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1609  Shelty'  for  the  honor  of  bemg  Powhatan's 
residence;  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
old  chimney  decides  it  in  behalf  of  this.  Shelly, 
in  a  straight  line,  is  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  this,  and  may  have  been  the  residence  of 
the  King  and  his  tribe  (and  there  are  some 
strong  marks  of  this)  at  the  time,  though  he 
may  have  preferred  to  have  this  house  built  on 
the  high  and  commanding  bluff  on  which  it 
stands.  Moreover,  Smith  and  his  men  may  have 
preferred,  while  at  work,  to  be  at  a  little  distance 
from  his  royal  majesty  and  his  treacherous 
people.  "2 

But  Powhatan  did  not  stay  long  after  the 
house  was  built,  wherever  it  was.  It  was  too 
near  Jamestown.  He  was  afraid  of  being  so 
close  to  the  English,  whose  capital  he  never 
cared  to  enter. 

He  removed  to  Or-a-pax,  one  of  his  favorite 
residences,  a  town  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Pamunkey  River,  in  what  is  now  Hanover 
County,  then  spoken  of  as  the  Wilderness. 

The  chimney  has  fallen  since  the  picture  of 
it  was  taken. 

This  subject  is  certainly  not  without  interest, 
but  it  is  also  not  without  difficulty. 

'A  plantation  on  the  north  side  of  the  York,  originally  a  part 
of  the  Rosewell  estate.  It  was  named  Shelly  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  oyster-shells  there.  It  is  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  Queen's  Creek,  and  was  the  property  later  of  Mrs.  Mann  Page. 
Howe's  Virginia,  etc.,  page  282. 

-Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  p.  349. 
Speaking  of  treachery,  the  good  Bishop  does  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  that  Smith  himself  intended  to  use  the  house  he  was  to 
build,  as  "a  castle",  "to  surprise"  Powhatan.     Ante.  p.  525,  n.5. 
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We  think  tliat  the  three  creeks,  mentioned  in  1609 
the  record,  fix  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co  as  being  on 
Poetan  Bay,  and  that  the  name  of  that  Bay  also 
helps  to  fix  it  there,  and  its  position  on  the  old 
map. 

This  chimney  was  on  Timberneck  Creek, 
some  nine  miles  further  down  the  river. 

As  Smith  was  frustrated  in  his  attempt  to 
surprise  Powhatan;  and,  as  he  expected  this 
house  to  be  useful  to  him,  as  a  "castle"  in  that 
connection,  there  is  no  reason,  after  his  failure, 
why  he  should  have  been  interested  further  in 
its  construction.  But  some  house  undoubtedly 
was  built  for  him. 

The  dislo>'al  Dutchmen,  who  were  with  Pow- 
hatan, may  have  finished  it.  For  we  are  told 
that  they  "caused  Powhatan  to  abandon  his  new 
house  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  and  to  carry  away 
all  his  corn  and  provision."' 

Of  course  Smith  personally'  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  ^^ith  the  actual  building  of  the 
house.  Richard  Sa^'age  and  the  four  Dutch- 
men were  sent  o\'er  there  expressly  for  that 
purpose. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  this  chimney  was  not 
at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co.     And  so,  that  it  was  not 

a  part  of  the  English  house  built  for  Powhatan. 

t 

'Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1725;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp. 
518-519.  Oxford  Tract.  Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  Arber  and  Bradley's  Edition,  Vol.  2,  p.  463. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Smith's  Poor  Administration. 


RETURNING  now  to  the  captive  King  of  1609 
Pas-pa-hegli,  we  are  told: 

"Daily  the  King's  wives,  children  and 
people  came  to  visit  him,  with  presents,  which  he 
liberally  bestowed,'  to  make  his  peace.  Much 
trust  they  had  in  the  President's  promise;  but 
the  King,  finding  his  guard  negligent,  though 
fettered,  yet  escaped.  Captain  Winne,  thinking 
to  pursue  him,  found  such  troops  of  savages  to 
hinder  his  passage,  as  they  exchanged  ijiany 
vollies  of  shot,  for  flights  of  arrows. 

"Captain  Smith,  hearing  of  this,  in  returning 
to  the  Fort,  took  two  savages  prisoners,  called 
Kemps  and  Tus-so-re,  the  two  most  exact  vil- 
lains in  aU  the  country.  With  these  he  sent 
Captain  Winne,  and  fifty  choice  men,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Percy,  to  ha^'e  regained  the  King,  and  re- 
venged this  injury,  and  so  had  done,  if  they  had 
followed  his  direction,  and  been  advised  with 
those  two  villains,  that  would  have  betrayed 
both  King  and  kindred  for  a  piece  of  copper;  but 
he  trifling  away  the  night,  the  savages,  the 
next  morning,  by  the  rising  of  the  sun,  braved 
him  come  ashore,  to  fight. 

"A  good  time  both  sides  let  fly  at  the  other, 
but  we  heard  of  no  hurt;  only  they  took  two 
canoes,  burnt  the  King's  house,  and  so  returned 
to  Jamestown. 

"The  President,  fearing  those  bravados  woidd 
but  encourage  the  savages,  began  again  himself 
to  try  his  conclusions,  whereby  six  or  se\"en  were 

'That  is,  gave  to  those  who  held  him  prisoner. 
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1609  slain;  as  many  made  prisoners.  He  burnt  their 
houses,  took  their  boats,  with  all  their  fishing- 
weirs,  and  planted  some  of  them  at  Jamestown, 
for  his  own  use;  and  now  resolved  not  to  cease 
till  he  had  revenged  himself  of  all  them  that  had 
injured  him. 

"But  in  his  journey,  passing  by  Pas-pa-hegh 
towards  Chick-a-ham-a-ni-a,'  the  savages  did 
their  best  to  draw  him  to  their  ambuscadoes; 
but,  seeing  him  regardlessly  pass  their  country, 
all  sho\^ed  themselves  in  their  bravest  manner. 

"To  try  their  valors  he  could  not  but  let  fly, 
and,  ere  he  could  land,  they  no  sooner  knew  him, 
but  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  desired 
peace.  Their  orator  was  a  lusty  young  fellow, 
called  0-kan-ing,  whose  worthy  discourse  deser- 
veth  to  be  remembered.     And  thus  it  was: 

"  'Captain  Smith,  my  master  is  here  present  in 
the  company,  thinking  it  Captain  Winne,  and 
not  you;  of  him  he  intended  to  have  been  re- 
venged, having  ne^'er  offended  him.  If  he  hath 
offended  you,  in  escaping  your  imprisonments, 
the  fishes  swim,  the  fowls  fly,  and  the  very 
beasts  strive  to  escape  the  snare,  and  live.  Then 
blame  not  him,  being  a  man.  He  would  entreat 
you  remember,  you  being  a  prisoner,  what  pains 
he  took  to  save  your  life.^  If,  since,  he  hath  in- 
jured you,  he  was  compelled  to  it;  but  howso- 
ever, you  have  revenged  it  with  our  too  great  loss. 

'Pas-pa-hegh  was  near  the  western  side  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  the  James.  Chick-a-ham-a-ni-a  seems  to  have 
meant  the  region  of  the  Chickahominy  River,  as  we  find  no  town 
of  that  name. 

-Here  is  more  contradiction  and  confusion  in  regard  to  the  al- 
leged rescue  of  Smith.  If  true,  Wo-cbi  in-cho-i)unck  was  entitled 
to  credit  instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  Pocahontas. 
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"We  perceive,  and  well  know,  you  intend  to  1609 
destroy  us,  that  are  here  to  entreat  and  desire 
your  friendship;  and  to  enjoy  our  houses,  and 
plant  our  fields,  of  whose  fruit  you  will  partici- 
pate; otherwise  >()U  \\ill  have  the  worst  by  our 
absence ;  for  we  can  plant  anywhere,  though  with 
more  labor;  and  we  know  you  cannot  live  if  you 
want'  our  harvest,  and  that  relief  we  bring  you. 
If  you  promise  us  peace,  we  will  believe  you;  if 
you  proceed  in  revenge,  we  will  abandon  the 
country.' 

"Upon  these  terms,  the  President  promised 
them  peace,  till  they  did  us  injury,  upon  con- 
dition they  should  bring  in  provision.  Thus,  all 
departed  good  friends,  and  so  continued,  till 
Smith  left  the  country." 

Here  again  we  cannot  but  express  our  in- 
credulit>-  about  this  finished  speech,  in  perfectly 
good  English,  which  this  young  savage  is  rep- 
resented as  having  made.  Nor  do  we  believe 
a  Avord  of  the  abject  fear  the  Indians  are  rep- 
resented as  having  felt  for  Smith.  The  In- 
dians were  not  such  doves  and  lambs  as  this 
AAOuld  make  them  appear. 

"Arriving  at  Jamestown,  complaint  was  made 
to  the  President  that  the  Chick-a-ham-a-ni-ans, 
who  all  this  while  continued  trade,  and  seemed 
our  friends,  by  color-  thereof,  were  the  only 
thieves.    And,  among  other  things,  a  pistol  being 

'Have  to  go  without. 

-That  is,  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to  steal,  arising 
from  this  supposedly  friendly  relation  with  the  English. 
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1609  stolen,  and  the  thief  fled,  there  were  apprehended 
two  proper  young  fellows,  that  were  brothers, 
known  to  be  his  confederates. 

"Now,  to  regain  this  pistol,  the  one  was  im- 
prisoned; the  other  was  sent,  to  return  the  pistol 
again  within  twehe  hours,  or  his  brother  to  be 
hanged.  Yet  the  President,  pitying  the  poor 
naked  savage  in  the  dungeon,  sent  him  victual, 
and  some  charcoal  for  a  fire. 

"Ere  midnight,  his  brother  returned  with  the 
pistol;  but  the  poor  savage  in  the  dungeon  was 
so  smothered  with  the  smoke  he  had  made,  and 
so  piteously  burnt,  that  we  found  him  dead.  The 
other  most  lamentably  bewailed  his  death,  and 
broke  forth  into  such  bitter  agonies  that  the 
President,  to  quiet  him,  told  him  that  if  here- 
after they  would  not  steal,  he  would  make  him 
alive  again.  But  he  little  thought  he  could  be 
recovered. 

"Yet,  we  doing  our  best  with  aquavitae'  and 
vinegar,  it  pleased  God  to  restore  him  again  to 
life,  but  so  drunk  and  affrightened  that  he  seem- 
ed lunatic;  the  which  as  much  tormented  and 
grieved  the  other,  as  before,  to  see  him  dead. 

"Of  which  malady,  upon  promise  of  their  good 
behavior,  the  President  promised  to  recover  him ; 
and  so  caused  him  to  be  laid  by  a  fire  to  sleep; 
who,  in  the  morning,  having  well  slept,  had  re- 
covered his  perfect  senses;  and  then,  being  dress- 
ed of  his  burning,  =  and  each  a  piece  of  copper 
given  them,  they  went  away  so  well  contented 

'Brandy. 

^Medical  treatment  being  given  to  the  burnt  place  on  his  body. 
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that  this  was  spread  among  all  the  savages  for  a  1609 
miracle,  that  Captain  Smith  could  make  a  man 
alive  that  v^^as  dead''.^ 

An  accident  seems  to  have  impressed  Pow- 
hatan with  the  power  of  the  invaders  about  as 
much  as  any  other  one  thing.     It  was  this: 

"Another  ingenuous  savage  of  Powhatan's, 
having  gotten  a  great  bag  of  powder,  and  the 
back  of  an  armor,  ^  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  a- 
mongst  a  many  of  his  companions,  to  show  his 
extraordinary  skill,  he  did  dry  it  on  the  back,  as 
he  had  seen  the  soldiers  at  Jamestown.  But  he 
dried  it  so  long,  they  peeping  over  it,  to  see  his 
skill,  it  took  fire,  and  blew  him  to  death,  and 
one  or  two  more;  and  the  rest  so  scorched,  they 
had  little  pleasure  to  meddle  any  more  with 
powder. 

"These  and  many  other  such  pretty  accidents, 
so  amazed  and  affrighted  both  Powhatan,  and 
all  his  people,  that  from  all  parts,  with  presents, 
they  desired  peace;  returning  many  stolen 
things  which  we  never  demanded  nor  thought  of. 

"And,  after  that,  those  that  were  taken  steal- 
ing, both  Powhatan  and  his  people  have  sent 
them  back  to  Jamestown,  to  receive  their  pun- 
ishment; and  all  the  country  became  absolutely 
as  free  to  us,  as  for  themselves". ^ 

'Smith's  History  of  Va., Vol.  l,p.224,  &  seq.,  Richmond  Edition, 
1S19.  Same  as  the  General  History.  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1726: 
Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  520-523. 

-Piece  of  armor  for  protecting  the  back. 

^Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  page  226,  Richmond  Edition, 
1819.  Same  as  the  General  History.  Also  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4, 
pages  1726-1727,  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
pp.  522-523. 
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1609  Hariot  tells  us  in  connection  with  the  Roanoke 
settlement,  that  it  happened  that  when  the 
English  had  been  badly  treated  in  any  Indian 
town,  although  they  took  no  revenge  at  the  time, 
soon  afterwards  a  strange  disease  appeared  there, 
and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants.  This  hap- 
pened so  many  times,  that  the  Indians  became 
struck  with  awe  of  the  strangers,  and  besought 
them  to  use  these  invisible  and  terrible  powers 
against  their  own  enemies.  The  English  pro- 
tested that  they  possessed  no  such  powers. 
All  the  same,  the  enemies  desired  to  be  thus 
killed,  died.  The  effect  of  this  he  says  was  as 
follows : 

"This  marvelous  accident  in  aU  the  country 
wrought  so  strange  opinions  of  us,  that  some 
people  could  not  tell  whether  to  think  us  gods 
or  men,  and  the  rather  because  that  aU  the  space 
of  their  sickness,  there  was  no  man  of  ours  known 
to  die,  or  that  was  especially  sick.  They 
noticed  also  that  we  had  no  women  amongst  us, 
neither  that  we  did  care  for  any  of  theirs. 

"Some  therefore  Avere  of  the  opinion  that  we 
were  not  born  of  women,  and  therefore  not 
mortal,  but  that  we  were  men  of  an  old  genera- 
tion, many  years  past,  that  had  risen  to  immor- 
tality again. 

"Some  would  likewise  seem  to  prophesy  that 
there  were  more  of  our  generation  yet  to  come, 
to  kill  theirs,  and  take  their  places,  as  some 
thought  the  purpose  was,  by  that  which  was 
already  done. 
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"Those  that  were  immediately  to  come  after  1609 
us,  they  imagined  to  be  in  the  air,  yet  invisible, 
and  without  bodies;  and  that  they,  by  our  en- 
treaty, and  for  the  love  of  us,  did  make  the  people 
to  die  in  that  sort,  as  they  did  by  shooting  in- 
visible bullets  into  them. 

"To  confirm  this  opinion,  their  physicans,  to 
excuse  their  ignorance  in  curing  the  disease, 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  say,  but  earnestly 
make  the  simple  people  believe,  that  the  strings 
of  blood  that  they  sucked  out  of  the  sick  bodies 
were  the  strings  wherewithal  the  invisible  bullets 
were  tied  and  cast. 

"Some  also  thought  that  we  shot  them  our- 
selves, out  of  our  pieces,  from  the  place  where 
we  dwelt;  and  killed  the  people  in  any  such  town 
that  had  offended  us,  as  we  listed,  how  far  dis- 
tant from  us  soever  it  were".' 

These  superstitious  fears  may  account  in  part 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  English  of  the 
Jamestown  settlement  were  treated.  Although 
the  Indians  kiUed  many  of  them,  and  saw  scores 
of  them  die,  they  let  pass  the  opportunity  for 
exterminating  them  during  the  period  of  their 
greatest  weakness,  the  summer  of  1607,  and  the 
years  of  1608,  1609,  1610. 

During  much  of  this  period,  it  would  seem  that 
Powhatan  could  have  easily  crushed  the  settle- 
ment,  had  he  summoned   all  his  forces,   and 

'Hariot's  Narrative,  pages  42-43. 
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1609  attacked  the  place  in  earnest.     Instead  of  do- 
ing so,  they  sometimes  brought  them  food. 

How  can  we  account  for  this?  The  Indians 
no  doubt  stood  in  terror  of  the  English,  and 
would  have  given  anything  to  dri^■e  them  out  of 
the  country.  What  but  superstitious  fears 
could  have  held  them  back  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  extreme  weakness  of  their  enemies? 

"Now  we  so  quietly  followed  our  business, 
that  in  three  months  we  made  three  or  four 
lasts'  of  tar,  pitch,  and  soap-ashes ;=  produced  a 
trial  of  glass ;  made  a  well  in  the  Fort  of  excellent 
s^^•eet  water,  which  till  then  was  wanting;  built 
some  twenty  houses;  recovered^  our  houses; 
provided  nets  and  weirs  for  fishing;  and,  to 
stop  the  disorders  of  our  disorderly  thieves  and 
the  savages,  built  a  blockhouse  in  the  neck  of 
our  isle,  kept  by  a  garrison  to  entertain  the 
savages'  trade,  and  none  to  pass  or  repass, 
savage  nor  Christian,  without  the  President's 
order. 

"Thirty  or  forty  acres  of  ground  we  digged  and 
planted.  Of  three  sows,  in  eighteen  months, 
increased  sixty  and  odd  pigs;  and  near  five 
hundred  chickens,  brought  by  themselves  with- 
out having  any  meat  given  them;  but  the  hogs 
were  transported  to  Hog  Isle;*  where  also  we 

'A  last  was  fourteen  barrels. 

-Carbonate  of  potash,  formed  from  wood-ashes,  and  used  in  the 
production  of  soft  soap. 
^Put  new  roofs  on. 
^A  marshy  tract  across  the  James  a  little  below  Jamestown. 
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built  a  blockhouse,  with  a  garrison,  to  give  us  1609 
notice  of  any  shipping,'  and  for  their  exercise 
tliey  made  clapboard  =  and  wainscot, ^  and  cut 
down  trees. 

"We  built  also  a  Fort,  for  a  retreat,  near  a 
convenient  river,  upon  a  high,  commanding  hill, 
very  hard  to  be  assaulted  and  eas\'  to  be  defend- 
ed;^ but,  ere  it  was  finished,  this  defect  caused 
a  stay."* 

We  have  spoken  of  this  fort  before,  and  will 
do  so  again  further  on. 

"In  searching  our  casked  corn,  we  found  it 
half  rotten,  and  the  rest,  some  consumed  with 
so  many  thousands  of  rats,  that  increased  so 
fast,  but  their  original  was  from  the  ships,  as 
we  knew  not  how  to  keep  the  little  we  had. 
This  did  drive  us  all  to  our  wits'  end,  for  there 
was  nothing  in  the  country  but  what  nature 
afforded. 

"Until  this  time,  Kemps  and  Tus-so-re  were 
fettered  prisoners,  and  did  double  task,  and 
taught  us  how  to  order  and  plant  our  fields, 
whom  now,  for  want  of  victual,  we  set  at 
liberty;  but,  so  well  they  liked  our  company, 
they  did  not  desire  to  go  from  us.  And,  to 
express  their  loves,  for  sixteen  days  continuance, 
the  country  people  brought  us,  when^  least,  one 

'Ships  coming  up  the  river. 

-Boards  for  building  houses. 

'Oak  planks. 

*See  pages  498-499,  611-621,  691. 

^Interruption  of  the  work. 

»At. 
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1609  hundred  a  day,  of  squirrels,  turkej'S,  deer  and 
other  wild  beasts.  But  this  want  of  corn  occa- 
sioned the  end  of  all  of  our  works,  it  being 
work  sufficient  to  provide  victual." 

Despite  the  favorable  account  Smith  tries  to 
give  of  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Colony,  it  now,  with  him  at  its  head,  falls  to  its 
lowest  point. 

"Sixty  or  eighty,  with  Ensign  Laxon,'  were 
sent  down  the  river,  to  live  upon  oysters;  and 
twenty,  with  Lieutenant  Percy,  to  try  for 
fishing  at  Point  Comfort;  but  in  six  weeks 
they  would  not  agree  once  to  cast  out  the  net. 

"Master  West,  with  as  many,  went  up  to  the 
Falls; 2  but  notliing  could  be  found  but  a  few 
berries  and  acorns;  of  that  in  the  store  everyone 
had  their  equal  proportion.  Till  this  present,  by 
the  hazard  and  endeavors  of  some  thirtj'  or 
forty,  this  whole  Colony  had  ever  been  fed. 

"We  had  more  sturgeon  than  could  be 
devoured  by  dog  and  man,  of  which  the  in- 
dustrious, by  drjdng  and  pounding,  mingled 
with  caviare,  sorreb  and  other  wholesome  herbs, 
would  make  bread,  and  good  meat.  Others 
would  gather  as  much  tock-whogh*  roots  in  a 
day,  as  would  make  them  bread  (for)  a  week.  So 
that  of  those  wild  fruits,  and  what  we  caught, 
we  lived  very  well,  in  regard  of  such  diet. 

'William  Laxon,  originally  a  carpenter,  who  had  come  over 
witli  the  First  Planters. 

^It  was  this  journey,  no  doubt,  which  determined  West,  later, 
to  attempt  to  plant  his  settlement  here. 

^A  plant  cultivated  in  France,  used  in  salads  and  soups. 

■"A  plant  yielding  a  berry;  the  roots  were  eaten  by  the  Indians  in 
the  summer.     Spelt  generally  tock-nough. 
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"But  such  was  the  strange  condition  of  some  1609 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  that,  had  they  not  been 
forced,   nolens,    vohns,  jierforce,    to   gather   and 
prepare    their    victual,    they    would    all    have 
starved,  or  have  eaten  one  another."' 

"Of  those  wild  fruits,  the  savages  often 
brought  us;  and,  for  that  the  President^  would 
not  fulfil  the  unreasonable  desire  of  those 
distracted,  gluttonous  loiterers,  to  sell  not  only 
our  kettles,  hoes,  tools,  and  iron,  nay  swords, 
pieces,'  and  the  very  ordnances*  and  houses, 
might  they  have  prevailed,  to  have  been  but 
idle.  For  those  savage  fruits,  they  would  have 
imparted*  all  to  the  savages;  especially  for  one 
basket  of  corn  they  heard  of  to  be  at  Powha- 
tan's, fifty  miles  from  our  fort. 

"Though  he  brought  near  half  of  it,  to  satisfy 
their  humors,  yet  to  have  had  the  other  half  of  it, 
they  would  have  sold  their  souls,  though  not 
sufficient  to  ha^"e  kept  them  a  week. 

"Thousands  were  their  exclamations,  sugges- 
tions and  devices,  to  force  him  to  those  base 
inventions,  to  ha\"e  made  it  an  occasion  to 
abandon    the  country.*     Want,    perforce,    con- 

'We  believe  this  to  be  merely  a  part  of  Smith's  general  mis- 
representation of  the  Colony.  The  aim  may  be  to  cover  defi- 
ciencies of  his  administration,  by  blaming  it  on  the  colonists,  as 
being  abnormally  lazy,  preferring  to  starve  to  death  than  to 
work.  This  is  contrary  to  human  nature,  and  not  to  be  accepted 
as  a  true  statement.  It  is  also  contradicted  by  the  statements 
he  had  just  made,  that  they  had  a  plenty  of  certain  kinds  of  food. 

-Captain  Smith. 

'Guns. 

'Cannon. 

'Traded. 

'This  was  the  object  always  in  view  by  the  faction  in  the  in- 
terest of  Spain. 
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1609  strained  him  to  endure  their  exchiiming  foUies; 
till  he  found  out  the  author,  one  Dyer,'  a  most 
crafty  fellow,  and  his  ancient  maligner,  whom  he 
worthily  punished,  and  with  the  rest  he  argued 
the  case  in  this  manner: 

"  'Fellow  soldiers,  I  did  little  think  any  so 
false  to  report,  or  so  many  to  be  so  simple  to  be 
persuaded,  that  I  either  intend  to  starve  you, 
or  that  Powhatan  at  this  present  hath  corn  for 
himself,  much  less  for  you;  or  that  I  would  not 
have  it,  if  I  knew  where  it  were  to  be  had. 
Neither  did  I  think  any  so  malicious  as  now  I 
see  a  great  many;  yet  it  shall  not  so  much  pas- 
sionate me,  but  I  will  do  my  best  for  my  worst 
maligner. 

"But  dream  no  longer  of  this  vain  hope  from 
Powhatan,  nor  that  I  will  longer  forbear  to 
force  you  from  your  idleness,  and  punish  you, 
if  you  rail.  But,  if  I  find  any  more  runners  for 
Newfoundland'^  with  the  Pinnace,  let  him  as- 
suredly look  to  arrive  at  the  gallows. 

"You  cannot  deny  but  that,  by  the  hazard  of 
my  life,  many  a  time  I  have  saved  yours ;s  when, 
might  your  own  wills  have  prevailed,  you  would 
have  starved;  and  will  do  still,  whether  I  will 
or  no. 

"But  I  protest,  by  that  God  that  made  me, 

'This  name  is  not  found  in  the  earHest  lists  we  have.  He  must 
have  been  among  the  many  whose  names  were  not  given.  He 
may  have  come  over  with  Captain  Nelson,  in  the  PhoenLx. 

-It  was  by  way  of  Newfoundland  that  they  intended  to  return 
to  England. 

'It  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  oration,  if 
Smith  had  specified  when  these  acts  of  saving  the  Colony  took 
place. 
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since  necessity  hath  not  poAver  to  force  you  to  1609 
gather  for  yourselves  those  fruits  the  earth  doth 
yield,  you  shall  not  only  gather  them  for  your- 
selves, but  for  those  that  are  sick.  And  yet,  I 
never  had  more  from  the  store  than  the  worst 
of  you.  And  all  my  English,  extraordinary,  pro- 
vision that  I  have  yet,  you  shall  see  me  cUvide  it 
among  the  sick. 

''And  this  savage  trash  you  so  scornfully  repine 
at,  being  put  in  your  mouths,  your  stomachs  can 
digest.  If  you  would  have  better,  you  should 
have  brought  it 

"And,  therefore,  I  will  take  a  coiu-se,  you  shall 
provide  what  is  to  be  had.  The  sick  shall  not 
starve,  but  equally  share  of  all  om*  labors.  And 
he  that  gathereth  not  every  day  as  much  as  I 
do,  the  next  day  shall  be  set  beyond  the  river, 
and  be  banished  from  the  Fort  as  a  drone,  till 
he  amend  his  condition,  or  starve.' 

"This  order  mam-  murmured  was  very  cruel. 
But  it  caused  the  most  part  so  well  bestir  them- 
selves that,  of  two  hundred,  except  they  were 
droAmed,  there  died  not  past  seven.  As  for 
Captain  Winne  and  ^Master  Leigh,  they  were 
dead  ere  this  want'  happened.  =  And  the  rest 
died,  not  for  want  of  such  as  preserved  the  rest.' 

"Many  were  billeted  amongst   the  savages, 

'Time  of  famine. 

^Master  Leigh  was  Henry  Leigh,  a  gentleman  who  came  over 
with  Captain  Winne  in  the  Second  Supplj-.  Winne  died  in  the 
spring  of  1609. 

'That  is,  those  who  died  had  as  much  to  eat  as  those  who  lived. 
They  died  of  something  else  than  himger. 
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1609  whereby  we  knew  all  their  passages,  fields  and 
habitations,  how  to  gather  and  use  their  fruits 
as  well  as  themselves;  for  they  did  know  we  had 
such  a  commanding  power  at  Jamestown  they 
durst  not  wrong  us  of  a  pin." 

All  those  little  advantages  enumerated  as  re- 
sulting from  the  English  living  with  the  savages, 
and  the  empty  boast  with  which  the  account 
concludes,  are,  of  course,  put  in,  to  dilute,  or 
obscure,  the  deplorable  fact  that  Jamestown, 
the  Fort,  had  to  be  partially  abandoned,  and 
the  colonists  be  scattered  around  the  country, 
living  with  the  Indians,  and  dependent  upon 
them  for  what  they  had  to  eat. 

This  too,  after  Smith's  boastful  speech  of  how 
he  was  going  to  make  them  all  work  and  supply 
themselves  with  food. 

"So  well  those  poor  savages  used  us  that  were 
thus  billeted,  that  divers  of  the  soldiers  ran 
away,  to  search  Kemps  and  Tus-so-re,  our  old 
prisoners.  Glad  were  these  savages  to  have 
such  an  opportunity  to  testify  their  love  unto 
us;  for,  instead  of  entertaining  them,  and  such 
things  as  they  had  stolen,  with  all  their  great 
offers  and  promises  they  made  them,  to  revenge 
their  injuries  upon  Captain  Smith,  Kemps  first 
made  himself  sport  in  showing  his  countrymen, 
by  them,  how  he  was  used;  feeding  them  with 
this  law,  'Who  would  not  work,  must  not  eat,' 
till  they  were  near  starved,  indeed;  continually 
threatening  to  beat  them  to  death. 
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"Neither  could  they  get  from  him,'  till  he  and  1609 
his  consorts  brought  them  perforce  to  our  Cap- 
tain, that  so  well  contented  him,  and  punished 
them,  as=  many  others,  that  intended  also  to 
follow  them,  were  rather  contented  to  labor  at 
home  than  adventure  to  live  idly  amongst  the 
savages;  of  whom  there  was  more  hope  to  make 
better  Christians  and  good  subjects  than  the 
one-half  of  those  that  counterfeited  themselves 
both. 

"For,  so  afraid  were  all  those  Kings,  and  the 
better  sort  of  the  people,  to  displease  us,  that 
some  of  the  baser  sort  that  we  have  extremely 
hurt,  and  punished  for  their  villanies,  would 
hire'  us  we  should  not  tell  it  to  their  Ilings,  or 
countrymen,  who  would  also  punish  them,  and 
yet  return  them  to  Jamestown,  to  content  the. 
President,  for  a  testimony  *  of  their  loves.  "^ 

The  Colony  now,  with  Captain  Smith  at  its 
head,  was  in  a  state  of  utter  weakness,  bordering 
on  collapse.  It  was  disintegrated,  actually 
having  to  billet  many  of  the  English  among 
the  savages,  having  them  live  in  their  miserable 
little  towns,  and  smoky  huts,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  starving  to  death.  This  of  course 
destroyed  their  military  power,  and  suspended 
any  orderly  progress  of  building,  or  other  de- 
velopment of  the  Colony.     It  is  possibly  not  too 

'Get  away  from  Kemps. 

-So  that. 

'Pay  the  English  not  to  tell. 

'Evidence. 

"Smith's  Historv  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  page  227,  &  seq.,  Richmond 
Edition,  1819.  Also  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  page  1728,  Oxford  Tract. 
Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  523-527. 
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1609  much  to  say,  that  at  this  time  the  Colony  was 
actually  dependent  on  the  Indians. 

Yet  Smith  tries  to  represent  it  in  a  better 
light  than  it  really  was,  by  saying  that  the 
savages  "did  know  we  had  such  a  commanding 
power  at  Jamesto^vn  they  durst  not  wrong  us 
of  a  pin."i  This  is  one  of  his  afterthoughts. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  original  account  in 
Purchas;^  but  was  added  to  represent  his 
management  of  affairs  in  Virginia  in  as  glowing 
a  manner  as  possible. 

Smith  e\en  makes  this  brazen  claim  for  him- 
self, referring  to  the  time  of  the  Colony's  ex- 
tremity, that  despite  "the  worst  fury  of  the 
savages,  the  extremity  of  sickness,  mutinies, 
faction,  ignorances  and  want  of  victual,  in  all 
that  time  I  lost  but  seven  or  eight  men,  yet 
subjected  the  savages  to  our  desired  obedience, 
and  received  contribution  from  five  and  thirty 
of  their  kings,  to  protect  and  assist  them  against 
any  that  should  assault  them;  in  which  order 
they  continued  true  and  faithful,  and  as  subjects 
to  his  Majesty  so  long  after  as  I  did  govern  there, 
until  I  left  the  country;  since,  how  they  have 
revolted,  the  country  lost,  and  again  replanted", 
and  so  on.» 

The  exaggeration  of  this  claim  is  exposed  by 
Alexander  Brown.     The  Colony  w^as  never  in 

'Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  1S19,  Vol.  1, 
p.  229. 

-Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1728;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  52(5. 

'Smith'.s  Description  of  Va.,  4  Purchas,  p.  1704.  Glasgow  Edi- 
tion, Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  458-459. 
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more  desperate  straits  than  when  Smith  was  1609 
President.  The  arrival  of  a  ship  commanded  by 
Argall,  in  July,  1609,  relieved  their  most  pressing- 
wants.  They  were  not  relieved,  as  to  food,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  ships  of  the  great  fleet  which 
survived  the  tempest,  the  month  following,  for 
their  supplies  were  damaged  by  the  storm. 

The  number  of  those  Avho  then  arrived  is  un- 
certain. It  was  anywhere  from  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  to  two  hundred  and  seventy. 
They  found  in  the  Colony  less  than  one  hundred 
and  nine.  So  the  maximum  number  at  that 
time  was  three  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Brown  says:  "In  after  years  several  writers, 
for  sundry  reasons,  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  deemed  it  advisable,  in  the  interest  of 
the  ideas  of  the  King,  or  for  personal  or  other 
motives,  to  assert  that  the  Colony  had  been 
brought  to  a  good  state  of  forwardness.  Never- 
theless, no  human  being  can  justly  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  *  *  * 
Smith  left  the  Colony  in  no  better  condition  than 
Argall  and  the  other  captains'  had  placed  it,  and 
no  credit  can  be  given  to  him  for  the  men  or 
supplies  brought  b>'  them  from  the  new  company 
in  England."  = 

One  would  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  this,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  public  mind  is  so  much  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  Smith,  and  Smith  alone, 

'That  is,  of  the  great  fleet. 

-Tlie  First  Republic  in  America,  pages  95  to  99. 
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1609  who  could,  or  who  did,  do  anything  right  at 
Jamestown,  accepting  him  imphcitly  at  his  own 
inordinate  vahiation  of  himself,  that  they  little 
realize  that  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  were  at  this 
low  ebb  during  the  very  time  he  was  President. 

No  one  else  might  have  been  able  to  have 
prevented  it,  but  neither  did  Captain  Smith. 
The  Colony  was  only  saved  from  destruction 
under  Smith's  administration  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  Argall's  ship  from  England. 

The  situation  at  Jamestown  was  like  that  at 
Roanoke  Island,  in  1586,  when  Lane  and  his  men 
were  dispersed,  to  avoid  starvation,  shortly  be- 
fore they  returned  to  England  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake.'  The  situation  was  as  bad  as  it  well 
could  be. 

Alexander  Brown  truly  says:  "Although  the 
royal  charter  had  been  superseded  in  England, 
and  although  this  was  known  in  Virginia,  the 
King's  form  of  government  really  continued  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Captain  George  Percy  as 
President.  2 

"Smith's  taking  credit  to  himself,  and  the 
period  of  the  royal  form  of  government,  for  men 
and  supplies  sent  under  the  popular  charter,  and 
then  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  new 
form  of  government  for  the  troubles  of  Percy's 
time,  is  in  line  with  the  rest  of  his  misleading 
accounts  of  our  foundation."' 

'The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  pp.  193  to  218. 
'    -This  period  is  what  we  have  called  the  overlapping  of  the 
Second  and  Third  .\ttempts. 

^Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  98. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  Stone  House. 


RETURNING  now  to  the  fort  "built  for  a  1609 
retreat  near  a  convenient  river",  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  are  indebted 
to  Howe  for  a  picture,  and  tlie  following  de- 
scription, of  what  was  once  regarded  as  possibh'^ 
the  ruins  of  this  interesting  structure: 

"On  the  eastern  bank  of  Ware  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  York  Ri\-er,  and  the  di\iding  line  of  Ne\\- 
Kent  and  James  City  Counties,  is  the  "Stone 
House",  as  it  is  called,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious  relic  of  antiquity  in  Virginia.  A  writer — 
C.  C.  of  Petersburg — in  a  late  number  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  gives  the  following 
sketch: 

"The  stone  house  is  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
"Ware  River  five  miles,  from  Williamsburg  fifteen, 
and  from  Jamestown  twenty-t\\'o.  The  walls 
and  chimney,  which  remain  are  composed  of 
sandstone.  The  house  is  eighteen  and  a  half 
feet  by  fifteen  in  extent.  It  consists  of  a  base- 
ment-room under  ground,  and  a  story  above. 
On  the  west  side  is  a  doorway,  six  feet  wide, 
giving  entrance  to  both  apartments.  There  are 
loop-holes  in  the  walls,  measuring  on  the  inside 
twenty  by  ten  inches,  on  the  outside,  twenty  by 
four.  The  walls  are,  in  the  basement,  two  feet 
thick,  in  the  upper  story  eighteen  inches  thick. 

"The  masomy  bears  marks  of  having  been  ex- 
ecuted with  great  care  and  nicety.  The  house 
stands  in  an  extensive  waste  of  woods,  on  a  high 
knoll  or  promontory,  around  the  foot  of  which 
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1609  winds  Ware  Creek.  The  structure  fronts  on  the 
Creek,  being  elevated  one  hundred  feet  above 
its  level,  and  standing  back  three  hundred  feet 
from  its  margin.  The  spot  is  approached  only 
by  a  long,  circuitous  defile,  the  comb  of  a  ridge, 
in  some  places  so  narrow  that  two  carts  could 
not  pass  abreast.  This  defile  is,  besides,  in- 
volved in  such  a  labyrinth  of  dark  ridges  of 
forests,  and  deep  gloomy  ravines,  mantled  with 
laurel,  that  it  is  said  to  be  next  to  impossible  to 
find  the  way  without  the  aid  of  a  guide.  Nor 
is  the  place  more  accessible  by  water.  The 
surrounding  country  is  described  as  the  most 
broken  and  desert  tract  to  be  found  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

"The  singular  structure  of  the  old  Stone 
House,  and  its  wild,  secluded,  desolate  site,  have 
naturally  given  rise  to  several  traditions  and 
conjectures  as  to  its  origin  and  purpose.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  neighborhood  tradition,  that 
the  house  was  erected  as  early  as  thirteen  years 
after  the  landing  at  Jamestown — and  that  it  was 
built  by  the  famous  pirate  Blackbeard,  as  a 
depository  of  his  plunder. 

"This  hypothesis,  however,  involves  a  serious 
anachronism:  since  it  is  well  established  that 
Blackbeard  did  not  figure  in  the  waters  of  Vir- 
ginia, until  about  the  year  1717 — more  than  a 
century  after  the  landing  at  Jamestown. 

"Another  fanciful  conjecture  is,  that  the 
'Stone  House',  like  the  cave  where  Dido  enter- 
tained Aeneas,  was  a  sort  of  rendezvous  meeting- 
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place  of  Captain  Smith  and  Pocahontas!     Tliis  1609 
is  rather  too  romantic. 

"Another  conjecture,  much  more  plausible 
than  either  of  those  above  mentioned,  is  that  the 
house  was  built  by  the  adherents  of  Bacon  in  his 
rebellion,  who,  after  their  leader's  death,  still 
held  out  so  pertinaciously  against  Go\'ernor 
Berkley.  This  surmise,  however,  would  seem  to 
be  unfounded.  First,  it  is  well  known  that 
those  followers  of  Bacon  occupied  West  Point, 
at  the  head  of  the  York  River,  strongly  fortified 
it,  and  made  it  their  place  of  arms.  That  post 
in  then-  hands  actually  pro^-ed  impregnable 
against  repeated  assaults  of  the  Go^•ernor's 
forces  under  Ludwell.  And  Sir  William  Berk- 
ley, at  length  fatigued  by  their  resolute  defence, 
in  order  to  induce  their  surrender,  was  obliged 
to  offer  the  rebels  there  a  general  pardon,  which 
nothing  less  than  the  last  necessity  could  have 
extorted  from  him. 

"The  position  occui^ied  by  Bacon's  adherents 
at  West  Point  being  so  strong,  and  e\ery  way 
convenient,  there  could  have  been  no  motive  to 
prompt  them  to  build  another  fortification  on 
Ware  Creek. 

"In  the  next  place,  it  is  altogether  improbable 
that  the  ^•indictive  vigilance  of  Berkley  would 
have  suffered  Bacon's  followers  unmolested  to 
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1609  erect  such  a  work  as  the  'Stone  House,'  whose 
elaborate  construction  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  that  it  was  built  in  the  leisure  of  peace, 
than  in  the  anxious  precipitancy  of  a  hard- 
pressed  and  hopeless  rebelhon. 

"Lastly,  of  Bacon's  rebellion  there  are  several 
minute  circumstantial  accounts,  and  it  is  im- 
probable that  Beverly,  T.  M.,  and  others,  would 
have  omitted  a  fact  so  interesting  as  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fortified  work  on  Ware  Creek,  when  they 
were  detailing  so  many  other  particulars  of  less 
consequence. 

"So  much  for  these  conjectures.  I  now  beg 
to  suggest  another,  founded  on  the  following 
passages : 

"  'We  built  also  a  fort  for  a  retreat  near  a  con- 
venient river,  upon  a  high,  commanding  hiU, 
very  hard  to  be  assaulted,  and  easy  to  be  defend- 
ed, but  ere  it  was  finished  this  defect  caused  a 
stay.  In  searching  our  casked  corn,  we  found 
it  half  rotten,  and  the  rest  so  consumed  ^^'ith  so 
many  thousands  of  rats,  that  increased  so  fast, 
but  their  original  was  from  the  ships,  as  we  knew 
not  how  to  keep  that  little  we  had.  This  did 
drive  us  all  to  our  wits'  end,  for  there  was  nothing 
in  the  country  but  what  nature  afforded.  But 
this  want  of  corn  occassioned  the  end  of  all  our 
works,  it  being  work  sufficient  to  provide  our 
victual.'! 

'Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  1,  p.  227  &  seq.  Richmond 
Edition,  1819.  Same  as  the  General  Historv.  Purchas,  his  Pil- 
grims, Vol.  i,  p.  1727;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.XVIII,  p.  524. 
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"Upon  latel\'  meeting  with  this  passage  in  1609 
Smith,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  coincidence 
between  the  Fort  thus  spoken  of  by  him,  and  the 
'Stone  House'.  If  the  conjecture  be  well  found- 
ed it  will  entitle  that  structure  to  the  claim  of 
being  the  oldest  house  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  fort  mentioned  by  Smith  was  erected  about 
the  year  1608-9,  only  two  or  three  >-ears  after  the 
landing  at  Jamestown,  which  would  make  it 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  old. 
(1845). 

"Smithsays,  'Webuilt  alsoa  fort  for  a  retreat;' 
that  is,  a  retreat  from  the  Indians  in  case  James- 
town should  have  been  overpowered. 

"  'Near  a  convenient  river.'  The'Stone  House' 
is  about  a  hundred  yards  from  Ware  Creek.  'A 
convenient  ri\er'  by  the  description  gi\en  above, 
it  is  seen  that  no  situation  could  have  been  more 
eligible.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that 
the  name  of  the  river  is  not  given;  now,  in  aU 
probabilit}'.  Ware  Creek  at  that  early  daj'  had 
not  been  named  b\'  the  English,  being  an  un- 
important stream. 

"  'Upon  a  high  commanding  hill;'  this  answers 
exactly  to  the  site  of  the  'Stone  House.' 

"'Very  hard  to  be  assaulted,  and  easy  to  be 
defended;'  all  the  descriptions  of  the  'Stone 
House'  fully  confirm  these  particulars. 

"  'But  ere  it  was  finished  this  defect  caused  a 
stay,'  &c.  *  *  *  'But  this  want  of  corn  occas- 
sioned  the  end  of  all  our  works,'  &c.  Now  the 
'Stone  House',  is  apparently  incomplete, and  there 
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1609  is  neither  roof  nor  floor:  This  unfinished  ap- 
pearance seems  to  have  puzzled  some  of  its 
visitors.  Smith's  statements,  however,  that  it 
was  left  unfinished,  may  at  once  solve  the 
enigma. 

"From  all  these  corroborating  circumstances, 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  'Stone  House'  is  the  fort  mentioned  by 
Smith.  Its  antiquity,  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  the  superstitious  fancies  to  wliich 
it  has  given  rise,  and  its  wild  and  sequestered 
situation,  all  conspire  to  render  the  'Old  Stone 
House'  an  attractive  object  to  the  tourist  and 
the  antiquary,  and,  perhaps,  not  uninteresting 
even  to  the  novelist  and  poet."' 

On  October  15th,  1920,  the  writer  visited  the 
site  of  the  Stone  House.  The  house  is  gone. 
Its  parts  have  been  taken  to  make  the  founda- 
tions, and  otherwise  used,  in  other  buUdings. 
Its  under-ground  room  has  been  filled  up.  All 
that  remains  is  a  few  stones  and  pieces  of 
mortar  lying  here  and  there,  and  some  depres- 
sions in  the  earth. 

The  location  is  peculiar  enough.  It  is  in  a 
body  of  woods,  two  or  three  thousand  acres  in 
area,  without  an  inhabitant  in  it. 

But  a  few  miles  from  the  earliest  settlement, 
and  still  nearer  the  city  which  was  for  nearly  a 
century  the  Capital  of  the  most  important 
Colony,  the  tide  of  development  has  swept  in 
other  directions  and  left  this  body  of  land  not 

'Howe,  Virginia,  Its  History  and  Antiquities,  p.  390. 
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otherwise  changed  since  aboriginal  times  than  1609 
by  the  removal  of  its  largest  timber. 

The  local  tradition  is  in  favor  of  the  pirates, 
who,  in  early  days,  infested  these  waters.  A 
box  containing  their  buried  treasure  is  known 
in  comparatively  recent  years  to  have  been 
found  and  taken  away  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  York  river,  on  the  Rosewell  estate,  at  a 
point  only  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  Stone 
House. 

Treasure-hunters  have  dug  all  around  the 
Stone  House,  and  probably  undermined  its 
walls  and  hastened  its  ruin. 

The  theory  presented  by  the  writer  quoted 
in  Howe's  history,  is  hard  to  accept  when  we 
consider  the  distance  of  this  place  from  James- 
town, and  the  much  greater  solidity  of  this 
work  than  that  which  they  constructed  there. 
Their  force  too,  was  inadequate  to  holding 
Jamestown.  They  could  not  have  divided  it, 
and  garrisoned  this  place.  If  left  alone,  it 
might  have  been  occupied  by  the  Indians,  as 
one  of  their  own  strongholds,  against  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Whichever  way  one  considers  the  Stone 
House,  it  presents  a  problem,  and  it  may  remain 
an  unsolved  mystery. 

It  still  lives  however,  and  will  do  so  probably 
for  years  to  come,  in  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  Magisterial  Districts  into  which  James 
City  County  is  divided — Stonehouse  District. 
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1609  The   other  two   have   also  interesting  names, 
Jamesto^Ti  and  Powhatan. 

A  better  explanation  than  the  Stone  House, 
of  the  words  vised  by  Captain  Smith  in  regard 
to  the  "fort  for  a  retreat  near  a  convenient 
river,"  etc.,  is  found  nearer  Jamestown. 

It  was  visited  by  the  writer  on  October  27, 
1927. 

The  Fort  was  situated  on  Gray's  Creek,  a 
small  stream  emptying  into  the  James,  opposite 
Jamestown.  The  Creek  winds  its  serpentine 
course  through  a  marsh  about  half  a  mile  wide. 

The  site  of  the  fortification  is  marked  on 
Smith's  map  of  Virginia  as:  "The  New  Fort," 
and  everything  indicates  that  this  must  be  the 
place  referred  to.  The  view  from  this  point  is 
picturesque  and  striking.  The  place  was  admir- 
ably formed  by  nature  for  defense.  It  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  creek,  about  two  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

The  old  home  of  Thomas  Rolfe,  the  son  of 
John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas,  is  still  standing 
near  here,  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  dilapi- 
dated, and  now  owned  and  occupied  by  colored 
people.'  One  end  of  what  was  probably  the 
dining-room  is  still  panelled,  and  upstairs  is  a 
secret  closet,  or  hiding  place — possibly  the  en- 
trance to  a  tunnel.  The  land  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Powhatan  to  John  Rolfe  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage  to  his  daughter,  and  the  site  of  the 
Fort  is  on  this  same  tract  of  land. 

'This  house  with  twenty  acres,  inchuling  the  Fort,  is  reported 
to  have  been  purchased  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  on  or  about 
July  8th,  1928,  for  the  purpose  of  preservation. 


The  House  built  by  Thomas  Rolfe  near  Smith  s  Fort 
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The  house,  visible  from  the  road,  stands  a  1609 
Kttle  back  from  the  west  side  of  the  main 
thoroughfare  between  Scotland  Wharf,  on  the 
James,  and  Surry  Court  House.  Five  hundred 
yards,  or  more,  in  the  rear  of  this  house,  buried 
in  the  shadows  of  a  wood,  the  remains  of  a 
ditch,  and  an  earthen  embankment  of  some  two 
or  three  feet  in  height,  are  still  to  be  seen.  But 
that  is  all. 

Here  the  Creek  makes  a  "horse-shoe"  bend 
around,  and  coming  close  up  to  the  base  of,  a 
cliff  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  nearly 
perpendicular.  There,  extending  across  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  is  stiU  clearly  to  be  seen  the 
course  which  the  fortification  followed.  But 
the  leaves  of  over  three  centuries  ha\e  filled  up 
the  ditch,  and  the  rains  have  nearly  washed 
away  the  embankment  which  once  frowned 
behind  it. 

That  this  is  the  place  referred  to,  is  further 
indicated  by  a  deed  from  Thomas  Rolfe,  who,  in 
1654,  sold  the  property  to  William  Corker, 
describing  it  as  lying  between  "Smith's  Fort  old 
field'  and  the  Divill's  woodyard  swampe."- 

Its  location  and  surroundings  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  description,  as  being  on  a 
"convenient  river" — Gray's  Creek  being  right 
opposite  Jamestown,  and  the  fort  only  two  miles 

'One  of  the  old  Indian  fields. 

-Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  2nd  Edition,  p.  206. 
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1609  up  it;  "Upon  a  high  commanding  hill,  very  hard 
to  be  assaulted  and  easy  to  be  defended." 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
today,  and  so,  of  course,  unable  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  problems  which  confronted  these  earli- 
est settlers,  and  the  reasons  which  actuated  them, 
it  would  seem  that  the  erection  of  this  fort  were 
an  unnecessary  and  useless  thing  to  have  under- 
taken. Why  would  not  the  time  and  labor 
spent  on  making  this  "retreat"  have  been  better 
employed  in  still  further  fortifying  Jamestown, 
making  it  impregnable? 

The  existence  of  this  retreat  also  might  ha\'e 
had  a  bad  effect  in  weakening  the  defence  of 
Jamestown,  if  the  forces  there  thought  that 
safety  lay  somewhere  else — in  the  "retreat"  on 
the  side  of  the  creek  across  the  river.  Cortes, 
when  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  Mexico,  destroy- 
ed his  ships  in  order  to  make  his  soldiers  know 
and  feel  that  their  safety  lay  in  their  own  ^alor 
alone.  1     There  was  no  retreat  for  them. 

And,  if  they  had  been  overcome  by  the  savages 
at  Jamestown,  how  could  they  have  reached  this 
"retreat"?  There  was  a  wide  river  between  them 
which  they  would  have  to  cross,  and  the  Indians 
could  also  cross  with  them,  or,  in  jDursuit,  after 
them.  They  did  not  have  enough  men  to 
garrison  both  places.  If  left  open  and  unpro- 
tected, what  was  there  to  prevent  the  Indians 

'Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Vol.  1,  pp.  372  &  seq. 
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from  occupying  the  place  before  the  EngUsh  1609 
could  get  there? 

These  considerations  may  have  caused  them 
finally  to  abandon  the  undertaking  as  much  as 
the  dearth  of  food,  which  is  given  as  the  sole 
reason  by  Smith. 


CHAPTER  L. 
The  Spanish  JVIenace. 


ON  March  5th,  1609,  the  Spanish  ambassa-  1609 
dor  in  London,  Don  Pedro  de  Zuniga, 
wrote  to  his  master,  Philip  III,  about  the 
Virginia  enterprise. 

The  ambassador  was  indignant  at  the  prog- 
ress that  had  been  made,  and  urged  that  drastic 
steps  be  taken  to  drive  the  EngHsh  out  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  said  that  the  Baron  of  Arundell 
was  ready  to  leave  England  whenever  Philip 
ordered  him  to  do  so.  That,  under  pretext  of 
making  a  voyage  of  discovery,  he  would  go  to 
the  Canaries  or  Porto  Rico,  and  there  take  on 
board  a  person  whom  the  King  of  Spain  was  to 
send  him.  This  person  was  to  pretend  he  was 
fleeing  from  Spain,  but  his  object  would  be  to 
carry  Arundel  to  Virginia,  and  instruct  him  as  to 
the  entrance  to  the  James  river,  and  the  forti- 
fications held  by  the  EngUsh.  With  this  in- 
formation Arundel  would  soon  be  able  to  tell 
Philip  how  the  Virginians  could  be  driven  out. 

He  further  wrote  that  he  was  afraid  James 
would  take  a  hand  openly  in  the  matter,  which 
might  cause  the  breaking  of  the  treaties  with 
England;  in  other  words,  war  between  England 
and  Spain.  That  the  English  people  were  all 
wild  about  the  Virginia  business,  and  everybody 
was  subscribing  towards  it.  Fourteen  Counts 
and  Barons  had  given  40,000  ducats,  the  mer- 
chants much  more,  and  everybody  was  willing 
to  subscribe  something.  That  they  did  this 
because  the  movement  was  claimed  to  be  "for 
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1609  the  increase  of  their  reUgion,  and  that  it  might 
extend  over  the  whole  world". 

In  his  unbounded  indignation,  he  called  the 
movement  a  "swindle  and  a  robbery",  and  urged 
the  King  to  lose  no  time  in  destroying  the  colony.' 

Orders  were  actually  issued  on  June  26th, 
1609,  by  the  Governor  of  Florida,  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, to  the  Captain  of  the  "Asuncion  de 
Christo,"  a  vessel  with  a  crew  of  twenty-fi^^e 
men,  counting  sailors  and  soldiers,  to  examine 
the  Virginia  Colony,  and  to  attack  any  ship  or 
ships  the  Commander  thought  advisable. 

This  vessel  proceeded  up  the  coast,  but  re- 
ceiving exaggerated  reports  from  Indians  met 
with,  the  crew  being  alarmed  at  signal  fires 
perceived  on  shore,  and  finding  a  vessel  on 
guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  James,  they  decided 
that  they  had  not  come  sufficiently  prepared 
for  the  duty  assigned  them.  They  thought  the 
King  of  Spain  would  be  better  served  by  their 
returning  home;  which  they  accordingly  did,  in 
rather  an  inglorious  fashion.  ^ 

The  danger  of  attack  by  Spain  from  this 
quarter  hung  over  the  Colony  from  its  inception. 
It  slumbered  a  long  time.  It  never  materialized 
into  a  war  by  land,  so  far  as  Virginia  itself  was 
concerned;  but,  more  than  a  century  after  the 
events  we  are  now  recording,  it  broke  out  into 
an  open  war  between  Spain  and  Georgia. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  245-247. 
^Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  89-91. 
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It  was  James  Oglethorpe  who,  with  courage  1609 
and  ability,  marshalled  the  slender  forces  of  his 
new  Colony,  and,  aided  by  South  Carolina, 
successfully  withstood  the  attack.  He  even  * 
carried  the  war  into  Florida,  and  on  June  4th, 
1740,  reached  the  very  walls  of  St.  Augustine, 
but  he  could  go  no  further.' 


Old  silver  Ducat,  worth  about  seventy-eight  cents 


'Doyle's  The  Colonies  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  pp.  479-514. 
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COMING  back  to  Virginia 
we  read  that: 

"Master  Sicklemore 
well  returned  from  Chaw-a- 
nook,  but  found  little  hope 
and  less  certainty  of  them 
which  had  been  left  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.-  So  that  Na- 
thaniel Powelh  and  Anas  Tod- 
kill,'  were  also,  by  the  Qui- 
yong  -  he  -  o  -  han-ocks%  con- 
ducted to  the  Man-go-aks'  to 
search  them  there.  But 
nothing  could  we  learn  but 
they  were  all  dead. 

"This  honest,  proper,  good, 
promise-keeping  King,^  of  all 
the  rest  did  e\er  best  affect  us, 
and  though  to  his  false  Gods 
he  was  yet  very  zealous,  yet  he 
would  confess,  our  God  as 
much  exceeded  his,  as  our 
guns  did  his  bow  and  arrows; 
often  sending  our  President 
many  presents,  to  pray  to  his 

'This  was  the  report  of  Michael  Sicklemore,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  come  over  in  the  First  Supply,  of  the  journey  he 
undertook  from  War-ras-koy-ack,  when  Smith  stopped  there  on 
his  way  to  "surprise"  Powhatan. 

-One  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  over  among  the  First 
Planters. 

^One  of  the  carpenters  who  had  come  over  among  the  First 
Planters. 

^The  same  tribe  mentioned  several  times  as  the  Tap-pa-han-nas. 
They  were  from  the  south  side  of  the  James,  opposite  Pas-pa-hegh. 

n'his  was  a  tribe  in  what  is  now  North  Carolina,  living  to  the 
west  of  the  Roanoke  River. 

•■Of  the  Tap-i)a-han-nas. 


1609 
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1609  God  for  rain,  or  his  corn  would  perish;  for  his 
Gods  were  angry  all  this  time. 

"To  reclaim  the  Dutchmen/  and  one  Bentley 
another  fugitive,  we  employed  one  William 
Volda,^  a  Switzer  by  birth,  with  pardons  and 
promises,  to  regain  them.  Little  we  then  sus- 
pected this  double  villain  of  any  villainy,  who 
plainly  taught  us,  in  the  most  trust  was  the 
greatest  treason.  For  this  wicked  hypocrite,  by 
the  seeming  hate  he  bore  to  the  lewd*  condition 
of  his  cursed  countrymen,  having  this  opportun- 
ity by  his  employment  to  regain  them,  con- 
veighed  them  every  thing  they  desired,  to  effect 
their  project  to  destroy  the  Colony. 

"With  much  devotion  they  expected  the  Span- 
iard, ^  to  whom  they  intended  to  have  done  good 
service.  But,  to  begin  with  the  first  opportunity, 
they,  seeing  necessity  thus  enforced  us  to  dis- 
perse ourselves,  importuned  Powhatan  to  lend 
them  but  his  forces,  and  they  would  not  only 
destroy  our  hogs,  fire  our  town,  and  betray  our 
Pinnace;  but  bring  to  his  service  and  subjection 
the  most  part  of  our  companies." 

"With  this  plot  they  had  acquainted  many 
discontents,'  and   many  were  agreed   to   their 

'Eight  Dutchmen  and  two  Poles  were  brought  over  in  the 
Second  Supply,  in  October,  1608.     Their  names  were  not  given. 

-William  Bentley,  a  gentleman  of  the  First  Supply,  January, 
1608. 

'He  was  probably  among  the  unnamed  of  the  Second  Supply. 

*Note  the  use  of  this  word  here,  where  it  means  rough  or  rude, 
they  then  living  with  Powhatan,  with  its  use  on  page  643. 

'That  is,  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  Spaniards  attacking 
Jamestown.     They  were  going  to  help  the  Spaniards. 

'What  clearer  evidence  is  needed  to  show  that  these  persons 
must  have  been  in  the  interest  of  Spain  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  have  come  on  this  voyage  on  purpose  to  destroy  the  Colony? 

'Discontented  persons. 
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devilish  practice.  But  one  Thomas  Dovese'  and  1609 
Thomas  Mallard,  =  whose  Christian  hearts  much 
relenting  at  such  an  unchristian  act,  voluntarily 
revealed  it  to  Captain  Smith;  who  did  his  best 
it  might  be  concealed,  persuading  Dovese  and 
Mallard  to  proceed  in  the  confederacy,'  only  to 
bring  the  irreclamable  Dutchmen,*  and  in- 
constant savages,  in  such  a  manner  amongst  his 
ambuscadoes,  as  he  had  prepared,  as  not  many 
of  them  should  ever  have  returned  from  out  our 
peninsula. 

"But  this  bruit^  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
impatient  multitude,  they  so  importuned  the 
President  to  cut  off*  those  Dutchmen,  as  amongst 
many  that  offered  to  cut  their  throats  before 
the  face  of  Powhatan,  MasterWyffing'  and  Jeffrey 
Abbot '  were  sent  to  stab  or  shoot  them .  But  these 
Dutchmen  made  such  excuses,  accusing  Volda, 
whom  they  supposed  had  revealed  their  project, 
as  Abbot  would  not,'  yet  Wyffing  would,  per- 
ceiving it  but  deceit. 

"The  King,'»  understanding  of  this  their  em- 
ployment, sent  presently  his  messengers  to  Cap- 

'We  take  him  to  be  Thomas  Dawse,  a  laborer  who  came  over 
in  the  Second  Supply. 

-A  laborer  who  came  over  in  the  Second  Supply. 

'The  plot  against  the  Colony. 

*These  Dutchmen  were  probably  from  Belgium  which  had 
adhered  to  Spain  and  ranged  herself  against  Holland  and  her 
allies  in  the  great  war  for  freedom  of  conscience. 

^The  rumor  of  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy. 

'Kill. 

'The  same  gentleman  Richard  Wyffing  who  alone  went  from 
Jamestown  to  Pamurtkey,  to  notify  Smith  of  the  drowning  of 
Scrivener  and  the  others. 

'One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  First  Supply. 

'Proceed  with  the  plan  to  kill  the  Dutchmen. 
'"Powhatan. 
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1609  tain  Smith,  to  signify  it  was  not  his  fault  to  de- 
tain them,  nor  hinder  his  men  from  executing 
his  command; nor  did  he,  nor  would  he,  maintain 
them,  or  any,  to  occasion  his  displeasure.' 

"But,  ere  this  business  was  brought  to  a  point, 
God  having  seen  our  misery  sufficient,  sent  in 
Captain  Argall,  to  fish  for  sturgeon,  with  a  ship 
well  furnished  with  wine  and  biscuit;  which, 
though  it  was  not  sent  us,  such  were  our  occa- 
sions, =  we  took  it  at  a  price,  but  left  him  sufficient 
to  return  for  England,  still  dissembling  Volda 
his  villany,  but  certainly  he  had  not  escaped  had 
the  President  continued. 

"Notwithstanding  this,  Volda  coming  for 
England, 'pretending  to  the  Company  what  rich 
mines  he  had  found,  for  which  he  was  very  much 
favored,  rewarded  and  respected.  But  returning 
with  the  Lord  La  Warr,<  he  could  not  perform 
any  thing  he  promised,  and  thus  also  having 
cozened  them  all,  died  both  basely  and  miserably. 

"For  the  rest  of  his  consorts,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Lord  La  Warr,  whom  they  highly  recom- 
mended to  Powhatan,  promising  what  great 
wonders  they  would  work  with  his  Lordship, 
would  he  give  them  leave  to  go  to  him,  but  when 
he^  saw  they  would  be  gone,  he  replied;  'As  you 
would  have  betrayed  Captain  Smith  to  me,  so 

'Who  can  believe  this?  What  a  forgiving  and  amiable  dis- 
position Powhatan  must  have  had;  or,  how  ignorant  he  must  have 
been  of  Smith's  recent  attempt  to  murder  him! 

-Needs. 

^He  means  going  to  England.  We  suppose  it  was  with  Argall 
when  he  left. 

"Lord  Delaware,  who  arrived  in  Virginia  on  June  6th,  1610. 

'Powhatan. 
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Avnll  you  me  to  this  Lord;  for  you,  that  would  be  1609 
so  false  to  him,  cannot  be  true  to  me.'  So,  caused 
his  men  to  beat  out  their >  brains;  as  the  savages 
reported  to  divers  that  came  from  thence. 

"Captain  Argall  brought  us  news  of  a  great 
supply  and  preparation  for  the  Lord  La  Warr, 
with  letters  that  much  taxed  our  President=  for 
his  hard  dealing  vdth  the  savages,  =  and  not  re- 
turning the  ships  fraught ed. 

"Not\\'ithstanding  we  kept  this  ship<  till  the 
fleet  arrived. 

"True  it  is,  Argall  lost  his  voyage;  but  we  re- 
victualled  him,  and  sent  him  for  England, ^ 
wath  a  true  relation  of  the  causes  of  our  defail- 
ments,  and  how  impossible  it  was  to  return  that 
wealth  they  expected,  or  observe  their  instruc- 
tions to  endure  the  savages'  insolencies,  or  do 
any  thing  to  any  purpose,  except  they  would  send 
us  men  and  means  that  could  produce  that  they 
so  much  desired;  otherwise  all  the\'  did  was  lost, 
and  could  not  but  come  to  confusion."" 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  want,  misery 
and  discord  in  the  Colony  under  Captain  Smith, 
when  the  scene  was  suddenly  altered  and  en- 
livened by  important  arrivals. 

'Adam  and  Francis.    Samuel  met  his  fate  a  little  later. 

^Captain  Smith. 

^Smith's  obstinacy  in  disobeying  the  orders  sent  in  regard  to 
the  Indians,  appears  to  have  been  well  known  and  understood 
in  England,  even  before  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Powhatan. 
His  course  in  Virginia  never  met  with  the  approval  of  his  superiors. 

*.\rgairs. 

^About  the  first  of  .September,  of  the  year  1609,  Captain  Samuel 
Argall  left  Virginia  for  England. 

"Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  172S-1729.  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol.  XVI II,  pp.  527-529. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

The  Arrival  in  Virginia 

of  several  of  the 

Ships  which  Survived  the  Great  Tempest. 
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N  August   21,  1609,  there  arrived  in  the 

James, 
The  "Falcon"  under  Captain  John  Mar- 
tin, with  Captain  Nelson  on  board, 
The  "Unity"  under  Captain  Wood, 
The  "Blessing"  under  Captain  Adams, 

with  Gabriel  Archer  on  board,  and 
The  "Lion"  under  Captain  Webb. 

A  few  days  afterwards  there  arrived, 
The  "Diamond,"  the  Vice  Admiral,  under 

Captain  John  Ratcliffe  and  Captain 

King, 

And  three  or  four  days    after    that, 

there  appeared 
The  "Swallow"  under  Captain  Moone. 

These  six  vessels  were  a  part  of  the  fleet  of 
nine,  which  had  sailed  from  Falmouth,  England, 
on  June  18th,  1609,  under  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
and  Sir  George  Somers,  who  were  on  board 
the  "Sea  Adventure",  commanded  by  the  great 
Captain  Christopher  Newport.  The  "Catch" 
and  the  "Virginia"  made  up  the  remaining  ves- 
sels of  the  Fleet. 

This  fleet  was  the  first  sent  over  by  the  Com- 
pany under  the  charter  of  1609. 

They  came  over  by  the  way  of  the  Canaries, 
and,  while  in  the  tropics,  during  the  month  of 
July,  yellow  fever  broke  out,  and,  from  two  of  the 
vessels,  thirty-two  died,  and  were  buried  at  sea. 
The  London  plague  also  broke  out  among  those 
on  board  the  "Diamond";  and,  on  August  the 
fourth,  while  near  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  terrible 

'New  style.  Old  style  would  be  .August  Uth.  We  follow 
Gabriel  Archer's  account.  Spelman  must  be  wrong  when  he  put 
it  in  October. 


1609 
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1609  tempest  struck  the  fleet,  and  raged  for  nearly 
two  days. 

The  vessels  were  scattered  in  every  direction. 
The  "Catch"  went  to  the  bottom,  with  all  on 
board;  and  the  "Sea  Adventure",  with  those 
highest  in  command  in  the  fleet,  was  also  lost, 
so  far  as  the  others  then  knew.  The  "Virginia" 
was  driven  so  far  out  of  her  way  that  she  did  not 
reach  Jamestown  until  October. 

This  disappearance  of  the  "Sea  Adventure," 
and  the  commanders  on  board,  was  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  confusion  at  Jamestown.  Those 
who  survived  knew  that  the  local  authorities, 
who  were  practically  Capt.  John  Smith,  had  been 
superseded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates.  But  Gates 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  His  commission  was 
with  him,  and  so  could  not  be  produced;  and 
Captain  Smith  tenaciously  held  on  to  his  posi- 
tion, despite  whatever  any  body  else  said  or  did. 

The  Company  stated  that  "the  broken  re- 
mainder of  those  supplies  made  a  greater  ship- 
wreck in  the  continent  of  Virginia  by  the  tempest 
of  dissention;  every  man  overvakiing  his  own 
worth  would  be  a  commander;  every  man  under- 
prising another's  value,  denied^  to  be  com- 
manded." Citing  some  classical  examples  of 
rivalries,  it  said:  "how  much  more  easily  might 
ambitious  discord  tear  in  joieces  an  infant 
Colony,  where  no  eminent  and  respected  magis- 
trates had  authority  to  punish  presumption's 
disobedience.  "2 

'Refused. 

-A  True  Declaration,  &c.,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No. 
1,  page  15. 
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Nearly  five  hundred  persons  were  brought  1609 
over  at  this  time,  mostly  artisans  of  all  sorts. 
Among  them  were  two  persons  who  have  left  us 
a  part  of  the  meagei-  information  we  have  of  the 
early  period  of  the  settlement,  Ralph  Hamor  and 
Henry  Spelman,  both  destined  to  be  in  Virginia 
for  some  time,  and  to  play  important  parts  in  the 
drama.  Spelman  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time, 
of  a  good  family,  who  had  come  o\er  for  lo^'e  of 
adventure. 

The  ship  Spelman  sailed  in  was  the  "Unity", 
and  his  account  of  the  arrival  is  thus  told  us : 

"Being  in  displeasure  of  my  friends,  and 
desirous  to  see  other  countries,  after  three 
months'  sail  we  came  with  prosperous  winds  in 
sight  of  Virginia, 'where,  a  storm  arising,  severed 
our  fleet,  every  ship  from  other,  putting  us  all 
in  great  danger,  for  seven  or  eight  days  together. 

"But  the  storm  then  ceasing,  our  ship,  called 
the  Unity,  came  the  next  morning  safely  to  an 
anchor  at  Cape  Henry,  the day  of  Octo- 
ber,- 1609,  where  we  found  three  other  of  our 
fleet ;^  and,  about  a  sennight'  after,  there  more 
came  hither  also.*  The  residue,  among  which 
was  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers, 
Knights,  were  not  heard  of  many  months  after 
our  arrival. 

'They  were  then  far  south  of  what  is  now  Virsiiiia.  but  the  name, 
with  them,  and  the  claim  which  they  were  asserting  under  the 
Charter  of  1609,  took  in  a  large  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
.\merica. 

-He  was  wrong  about  this,  it  was  August. 

■'They  were,  the  Falcon,  the  Blessing  and  the  Lion. 

'Seven  nights  and  days,  a  week. 

^That  is,  two  more  came.  They  were  the  Diamond  aiul  the 
Swallow. 
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1609  "From  Cape  Henry  we  sailed  up  the  river  of 
Powhatan  1  and,  within  four  or  five  days,  arrived  at 
Jamestown,  where  we  were  joyfully  welcomed  by 
our  countrymen,  being  at  that  time  about 
eighty  persons,  under  the  government  of  Cap- 
tain Smith".  2 

A  letter  of  Master  Gabriel  Ai'cher,  touching 
the  voyage  of  this  fleet  of  ships,  which  arrived 
at  Virginia,  is  as  follows : 

"From  Woolwich'  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1609, 
seven  sail  weighed  anchor,  and  came  to  Ply- 
mo  uth<  the  twentieth  day,  where  Sir  George 
Somers,  with  two  small  vessels,  consorted  with 
us. 

"Here  we  took  into  the  'Blessing',  (being 
the  ship  wherein  I  went)  six  mares  and  two 
horses;  and  the  fleet  laid  in  some  necessaries 
belonging  to  the  action.  In  which  business  we 
spent  time  till  the  second  of  June. 

"And  then  we  set  sail  to  sea,  but,  crossed 
by  southwest  Avinds,  we  put  into  Falmouth,'  and 
there  staying  until  the  eighth  of  June,  we  then 
got  out. 

"Our  course  was  commanded, «  to  leave  the 
Canaries  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  eastward, 

'The  James. 

=SpeIman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  pages  15-16. 

'A  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  about  five  miles  east  of 
London. 

■■A  well  known  city  in  the  County  of  Devon,  on  the  English 
Channel,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Lands  End,  the  south- 
western cape  of  England. 

^A  city  on  the  south  shore  of  Cornwall  County,  about  thirty 
miles  east  of  Lands  End. 

•The  sailing  directions  given  them  were. 
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at  least,  and  to  steer  away  directly  for  Virginia,  1609 
without  touching  at  the  West  Indies,  except 
the  fleet  should  chance  to  be  separated;  then 
they  were  to  repair  to  the  Bermudas,  there  to 
stay  seven  days  in  expectation  of  the  Admiral;' 
and,  if  they  found  him  not,  then  to  take  their 
course  to  Virginia. 

"Now  thus  it  happened;  about  six  days  after 
we  lost  the  sight  of  England,  one  of  Sir  George 
Somers'  pinnaces  left  our  company,  and,  as  I 
take  it,  bare^  up  for  England.     *     *     * 

"We  ran  a  southerly  course  from  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer;'  where,  having  the  sun  within  six 
or  seven  degrees  right  over  our  heads  in  July, 
we  bore  away  West;  so  that  by  the  fervent 
heat  and  loom*  breezes,  many  of  our  men  fell 
sick  of  the  calenture, *  and  out  of  two  ships  was 
thrown  over-board  thirty-two  persons.  The 
Vice-admiral  was  said  to  Imve  the  plague"  in 
her;  but,  in  the  'Blessing',  we  had  not  any  sick, 
albeit  we  had  twenty  women  and  children. 

"Upon  Saint  James'  day,'  being  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  distant  from  the 
West  Indies,  in  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Bahama, « 

'The  ship  which  carried  the  Admiral.  The  principal  ship  of  the 
fleet.     The  Sea  .\dventure. 

-Turned  around  and  sailed  back  to  England. 

'This  line  meets  the  coast  of  Africa  about  300  miles  south  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  on  this  side  of  the  .Atlantic,  it  runs  a  few 
miles  north  of  Cuba.  It  was  to  the  south  of  this  line  that  these 
vessels  sailed. 

^Gentle,  light. 

^Yellow  fever. 

"The  London  Plague.     The  Diamond  was  the  Vice-admiral. 

•July  25th. 

*The  waters  off  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba. 
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1609  there  happened  a  most  terrible  and  vehement 
storm,  which  was  a  tail  of  the  West  Indian 
hurricane. 

"This  tempest  sejaarated  all  our  fleet  one  from 
another,  and  it  was  so  violent  that  men  could 
scarce  stand  upon  the  decks,  neither  could  any 
man  hear  another  speak.  Being  thus  divided, 
every  man  steered  his  own  course;  and,  as  it  fell 
out,  about  five  or  six  days  after  the  storm  ceased, 
which  endured  forty-four  hours  in  extremity,  the 
'Lion',  first,  and  after  the  'Falcon'  and  the 
'Unity',  got  sight  of  our  ship,  and  so  we  lay  a 
way  directly  for  Virginia,  finding  neither  current 
nor  wind  opposite,  as  some  have  reported,  to 
the  great  charge'  of  our  Council  and  adventur- 
ers. 

"The  'Unity'  was  sore  distressed  when  she 
came  up  with  us,  for  of  seventy  land-men,  she 
had  not  ten  sound,  and  all  her  seamen  were 
down,  but  only  the  Master  and  his  boy,  with 
one  poor  sailor;  but  we  relieved  them;  and  we 
four,  consorting,  fell  into  the  King's  River,  ^ 
happily, 3  the  eleventh^  of  August.  In  the  'Unity' 
were  born  two  children  at  sea,  but  both  died, 
being  both  boys. 

"When  we  came  to  Jamestown,  we  found  a 
ship  which  had  been  there  in  the  river  a  month 
before  we  came;  this  was  sent  out  of  England 
by  our  Council's  leave  and  authority,  to  fish  for 
sturgeon,  and  to  go  the  ready  ^  way,  without 

'Damage  or  injury,  by  magnifying  the  difficulty  of  the  voyage. 

^The  James. 

'B3'  good  fortune. 

^Old  style.     It  would  be  the  21st,  new  style. 

'More  direct  western  route. 
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tracing  through  the  Torrid  Zone.    And  she  per-  1609 
formed  it,  her  Commander  and  Captain  Argall, 
a  good  mariner,   and   a  very  civil  gentleman; 
and  her  Master  one  Robert  Tyndall. 

"The  people  of  our  Colony  were  found  all  in 
health,  for  most  part;  howbeit  when  Captain 
Argall  came  in,  they  were  in  such  distress,  for 
many  were  dispersed  in  the  savages'  towns, 
living  upon  their  alms  for  an  ounce  of  copper  a 
day;  and  fourscore  lived  twenty  miles  from  the 
Fort,  and  fed  upon  nothing  but  oysters,  eight 
weeks  space,  having  no  other  allowance  at  all; 
neither  were  the  people  of  the  country  able  to 
relieve  them,  if  they  would. 

"Whereupon  Captain  Newport  and  others 
ha^•e  been  much  to  blame  to  inform  the  Council 
of  such  plenty  of  victual  in  this  country,  by 
which  means  they  have  been  slack  in  this  supply 
to  give  convenient  content.  Upon  this,  you 
that  be  adventurers,  must  pardon  us,  if  you 
find  not  return  of  commodity ^  so  ample  as  you 
may  expect,  because  the  law  of  nature  bids  us 
seek  sustenance  first,  and  then  to  labour  to 
content  you  afterwards.  But  upon  this  point 
I  shall  be  more  large  in  my  next  letter. 

"After  our  four  ships  had  been  in  harbor  a  few 
daj'S,  came  in  the  Vice  Admiral, »  having  cut  her 
mainmast  overboard,  and  had  many  of  her  men 
very  sick  and  weak.  But  she  could  tell  no  news 
of  our  Governor.  <    And,  some  three  days  after 

'The  fleet  which  now  came  over. 
-Products  suitable  to  sell. 
^The  Diamond. 
*Sir  Thomas  Gates. 
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1609  her,  came  in  the  'Swallow',  Math  her  mainmast 
overboard  also,  and  had  a  shrewd^  leak.  Neither 
did  she  see  our  Admiral.  ^ 

"Now  didwe  all  lament  much  the  absence  of 
our  Governor,  3  for  contentions  began  to  grow, 
and  factions,  and  partakings,*  etc.  Insomuch 
as  the  President,  5  to  strengthen  his  authority, 
accorded  with  the  mariners,  and  gave  not  any 
due  respect  to  many  worthy  gentlemen  that 
came  in  our  ships.''  Whereupon  they  generally, 
having  also  my  consent,  chose  Master  West, 
my  Lord  De  La  Warr's  brother,  to  be  their 
Governor,  or  President  de  bene  esse,'  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates; or, if  he  miscarried 
by  sea,  8  then  to  continue  tiU  we  heard  news  from 
our  Council  in  England. 

"This  choice  of  him  they  made  not  to  disturb 
the  old  President,  during  his  time,' but  as  his 
authority  expired,  then  to  take  upon  him  the 
sole  government,  with  such  assistants  of  the 
Captains,  as  discreetest  persons  as  the  Colony 
afforded. 

"Perhaps  you  shall  have  it  blazoned  a  mutiny 
by  such  as  retain  old  malice;  but  Master  West, 
Master  Percy  and  all  the  respected  gentlemen 
of  worth  in  Virginia  can  and  will  testify  other- 

'Dangerous  or  serious. 

-The  Sea  Adventure. 

'Sir  Thomas  Gates. 

^Taking  sides  in  a  controversy. 

^Captain  Smith. 

'Smith  here  shows  himself  in  his  true  colors.  He  was  a  rough, 
plain  man,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  demagogue. 

'Provisionally;  for  the  time  being. 

Were  drowned. 

'That  is,  until  the  tenth  of  September,  when  the  presidential 
year  came  to  an  end. 
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wise  upon  their  oaths.'  For  the  King's  patent  1609 
we  ratified,  but  refused  to  be  governed  by  the 
President  that  now  is,  after  his  time  was  expired, 
and  only  subjected  ourselves  to  Master  West, 
whom  we  labor  to  have  next  President.  I  can- 
not certify  you  of  much  more  as  yet,  until  we 
grow  to  some  certain  stay  in  this,  our  state,  but 
by  the  other  ships  you  shall  know  more.  So 
with  my  hearty  commendations  I  cease. 

"From  Jamestown  this  last  of  August,  1609."- 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  these 
ships,  and  the  proceedings  subsequent  thereto, 
as  given  by  Master  Gabriel  Archer,  one  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  charter.  He  was  not  a 
friend  of  Captain  Smith,  and  did  not  want  to 
see  him  any  longer  President. 

Captain  Smith  and  his  followers  took,  as  we 
see,  a  very  different  view  of  these  proceedings. 

This  view,  and  the  events  subsequent  to  the 
arrival  of  this  fleet,  we  reproduce  as  it  is,  though 
it  contains  some  repetitions  of  facts  already 
stated. 

They  say: 

"To  redress  those  jars  and  ill  proceedings, ^ 
the  Council  in  England  altered  the  government, 

'Here  we  have  a  clear  statement  of  how  the  loyal  party  was 
composed.  "Master  West,  Master  Percy  and  all  the  respected 
gentlemen  of  worth  in  Virginia,"  were  united  in  one  group.  It  was 
this  highly  respectable  body,  always  the  majority  of  the  company, 
who  really  founded  the  Colon}-,  and  whom  Captain  Smith  opposed. 

-Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1734  and  seq.;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX, 

P-2- 

'All  the  preceding  mismanagement  and  failure  of  the  Colony. 
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1609  and  devolved  the  authority  to  the  Lord  De  La 
Warr,  ■\\^ho,  for  his  Deputy,  sent  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  with  nine  ships, 
and  five  hundred  persons.  They  set  sail  from 
England  in  May,  1609.  A  small  Catch'  perished 
at  sea,  in  a  hurricane.  The  Admiral,  with  150 
men,  with  two  Knights,  and  their  new  com- 
mission, their  bills  of  loading,  with  aU  manner  of 
directions,  and  the  most  part  of  their  provision, 
arrived  not. 

"With  the  other  seven,  as  Captains,  arrived 
Ratcliffe,  whose  right  name  was  Sickelmore, 
Martin,  and  Archer.  =  Who,  as  they  had  been 
troublesome  at  sea,  began  again  to  mar  all 
ashore. 

"For  though,  as  is  said,  they  were  formerly 
deposed  and  sent  for  England ;  yet  now  returning 
again,  graced  by  the  title  of  Captains,  of  the 
passengers,  seeing  the  Admiral  wanting,'  and 
great  probability  of  her  loss,  strengthened  them- 
selves with  those  new  companies,  so  raihng  and 
exclaiming  against  Captain  Smith,  that  they 
mortally  hated  him,  ere  ever  they  saw  him.^ 

"Who,  understanding  by  his  scouts,  the  arrival 
of  such  a  fleet,  little  dreaming  of  any  such 
supply,^  supposing  them  Spaniards,"  he  so  deter- 

'The  vessel  named  the  Catch. 

-Despite  all  the  abuse  heaped  by  Smith  on  Ratcliffe  and  his 
complaints  about  Martin  and  Archer,  the  Company  in  England 
honors  them  with  the  conmiand  of  its  vessels. 

■■'That  is,  the  Sea  Adventure  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  being  absent. 

■•Smith's  bad  reputation  was  established  in  England,  and  in  this 
fleet,  before  these  vessels  arrived. 

*That  is,  another  set  of  new  Colonists  sent  over  from  England. 

'The  Colony  stood  in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack  by 
Spain. 
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mined  and  ordered  his  affairs,  as  we  Httle  feared  1609 
their  arrival,  nor  the  success  of  our  encounter. 

"Xor  were  the  sa\ages  any  way  negligent  or 
unwilling  to  aid  and  assist  us  with  their  best 
power.  Had  it  so  been,  we  had  been  happ>',  for 
we  would  not  have  trusted  them  but  as  our  foes; 
Avhereas,  recei\ing  those  as  our  countrymen  and 
friends,  they  did  their  best  to  murder  our  Presi- 
dent,' to  surprise  the  store,  the  Fort,  and  our 
lodgings,  to  usurp  the  government,  and  make  us 
all  their  servants  and  slaves  to  our  own  merit. 

"To  a  thousand  mischiefs  those  lewd^  Captains 
led  this  lewd  compan\',  wherein  were  many  un- 
ruly gallants  packed  thither  by  their  friends  to 
escape  ill  destinies,  and  those  would  dispose  and 
determine  of  the  government;  sometimes  one, 
the  next  day,  another;  to  day,  the  old  commission; 
to  morrow,  the  new;  the  next  day,  by  neither. 

"In  fine,  they  would  rule  all,  or  ruin  all;  yet  in 
charity  we  must  endure  them  thus  to  destroy  us, 
or,  b}'  correcting  their  follies,  have  brought  the 
world's  censure  upon  us  to  have  been  guilty  of 
their  bloods.  Happy  had  we  been  had  they 
nexev  arri\"ed;  and  we  forever  abandoned,  ana, 
as  we  were,  left  to  our  fortunes,  for  on  earth  was 
never  more  confusion,  or  misery,  than  their 
factions  occasioned. 

"The  President,  seeing  the  desire  those  braves 

'Smith. 

=The  word  is  here  used  probably  in  its  original  signification  of 
ignorant,  or  rude.  See  page  tJ2.S.  This  adjective  has  many  other 
meanings  than  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  generally  used.  Here 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  expression  of  hatred.  But  it  has 
been  repeated,  paraphrased,  exaggerated  and  extended  by  a  host 
of  later  writers,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  State.  The  unjustified 
use  of  that  word  by  Smith  constitutes  his  supreme  insult  and  in- 
jury to  the  Colon}'  from  which  he  was  soon  to  be  deported  for  trial 
in  England. 
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1609  had  to  rule,  seeing  how  his  authority  was  so 
unexpectedly  changed,  ^^•ould  willingly  ha\'e  left 
all,  and  returned  for  England;  but,  seeing  there 
was  small  hope  this  new  commission  \\'ould 
arri^-e,  longer  he  would  not  suffer  those  factious 
spirits  to  proceed. 

"It  would  be  too  tedious,  too  strange  and  al- 
most incredible,  should  I  particularly  relate  the 
infinite  dangers,  plots,  and  practices  he  daily 
escaped  amongst  this  factious  crew;  the  chief 
Avhereof  he  quickly  laid  by  the  heels,'  till  his 
leisure  better  served  to  do  them  justice.  And, 
to  take  away  all  occasions  of  further  mischief, 
Percy  had  his  request  granted  to  return  for 
England, 2  and  Master  West,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  went  to  plants  at  the  Falls.  Martin, 
with  near  as  many,  to  Nan-se-mond;  with  their 
due  proportions  of  all  provisions,  according  to 
their  numbers. 

"Now  the  President's  year  being  near  expired, 
he  made  Martin  President,  who  knowing  his 
own  insufficiency,  and  the  company's  scorn  and 
conceit  of  his  unworthiness,  within  three  hours 
resigned  it  again  to  Captain  Smiths  and  at 
Nan-se-mond  thus  proceeded. "= 

'Put  in  shackles. 

-But  he  did  not  go.     He  stayed  here  and  became  President. 

'Establish  a  new  town. 

••Smith's  terra  expired  September  10th,  1609.  He  could  not 
elect  himself,  so  he  elects  Martin,  and  Martin  then  resigns  in  favor 
of  Smith,  who  accepts  and  holds  on  to  the  office,  although  the 
Charter  had  been  changed  from  that  under  which  he  had  been 
elected,  and  they  who  had  newly  come  had  elected  Captain  Francis 
West. 

'From  the  writings  of  Anas  Todkill  and  others,  enlarged  by 
Smith  and  abridged  bv  Purchas.  4  Purchas,  1729.  Oxford  Tract; 
Glasgow  Edition,  Vol".  XVIII,  pp.  529-530. 
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This  proceeding  was,  of  course,  a  device  of  1609 
Smith  to  get  around  the  plain  words  of  the 
King's  Plan  of  Government,  which  clearly 
stated  that  "the  president  shall  not  continue 
in  his  office  of  presidentship  above  the  space 
of  one  year."' 

Smith  had  served  a  year,  and  Avas  ineligible  to 
succeed  himself.  But  he  was  so  eager  to  hold 
on  to  this  office,  that  he  goes  through  the  form 
of  i:)utting  up  Martin  as  President,  for  three 
hours.  This,  he  held,  no  doubt  prevented  him 
from  exactly  succeeding  himself.  So,  after  this 
intervening  administration  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  minutes  enjoyed  by  Martin,  he  is  taken 
down,  and  Smith,  in  plain  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  King's  Plan  of  Government,  calls 
himself  President  again. 

Captain  Smith  clung  to  his  vanished  legal 
authority  with  tenacity.  Martin  and  Ratcliffe 
were  Councilors  as  well  as  he,  but  they  knew 
the  authorit\-  which  they  had  formerlj'  held  as 
such,  had  been  SA\'ept  away  by  the  new  Charter. 
It  had  also  swept  away  Smith's  authority.  The 
other  two  former  Councilors  did  not  claim  the 
right  to  act  as  such. 

Smith  alone,  asserting  the  right  to  act  under 
the  old  Charter,  made  of  himself  the  whole 
government.  The  others  recognized  his  title  as 
President  up  to  the  end  of  his  term  of  office — 
September  10th.     But  they  would  not  recognize 

'See  appendix,  pages  769-770,  770. 
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1609  him  anj-  further,  and  elected  as  President  the 
representative  of  the  great  man  in  England  ^-ho 
was  now  legally  the  head  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. They  selected  Francis  West,  the  brother 
of  Lord  Delaware,  the  distinguished  and  hon- 
ored head  of  the  Company. 

How  ridiculously  Smith  behaved !  Seeing  the 
end  of  his  term  approaching  "he  made  Martin 
President".  By  what  authority?  None.  If  he 
had  any  authority  to  make  anybody  President 
it  would  ha^'e  been  as  a  former  Councilor.  But 
there  were  at  Jamestown,  at  that  time,  the 
original  Councilors,  Martin  and  Ratcliffe,  who 
had  the  same  authority.  These  three  might 
have  elected  some  one  as  President,  who,  under 
the  circumstances,  might  have  had  some  faint 
color  of  legal  title.  But  no  such  election  takes 
place.  Smith  alone,  as  if  he  were  an  original 
authority  in  himself,  makes  Martin  President. 
Martin,  who  no  doubt,  did  not  consider  Smith 
had  the  slightest  right  to  make  him  President, 
resigns  the  office.  Smith  says  he  resigned  it 
"again  to  Captain  Smith."  It  is  obvious  Martin 
declined  to  accept  it.  He  was  about  to  go  to 
Nansemond.    Smith  then  takes  it  again  himself. 

Was  ever  proceeding  more  absurd,  if  attempted 
to  be  justified  legally?  But  it  was  an  act  of 
usurption,  pure  and  simple.  Smith  was  not 
appointed  by  the  Council  in  England.  He  wsls 
not  elected  by  the  Council  in  Virginia.  He  was 
not  elected  by  the  colonists  at  Jamestown.     He 
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elected  and  appointed  himself,  in  defiance  of  all  1609 
authority'. 

Smith's  first  elevation  to  the  Presidency  was 
by  the  vote  of  Scri\ener,  whom  he  had  previously 
made  President  by  his  own  vote;  and  this  last 
attempted  elevation  is  by  the  alleged  resignation 
of  the  office  to  him  by  Martin,  whom  he  had 
just  before  similarly  honored.  Such  were  his 
mandates  to  occupy  that  office. 

Two  rival  Presidents  thus  came  into  existence. 
Each  had  followers,  and  the  result  was  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  The  relations  between  the 
rival  claimants  of  the  office  \\ere  soon  strained 
to  the  breaking  point. 

Captain  West  wanted  to  establish  a  town 
further  up  the  river.  This  brought  on  a  con- 
troversy which  culminated  in  an  open  rupture 
between  them. 

Affairs  were  rapidly  approaching  a  climax. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Captain  IVIartin's  Settlement  at 

Nansemond 

and 

Captain  West's  Settlement  at 

THE  Falls 


Two  settlements,  distant  from  Jamestown,  1609 
were  now  decided  upon,  one  at    Xanse- 
mond,  and  one  at  the  Falls. 
Master  West,  that  is.  Captain  Francis  West, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  best    he 
could  choose,  was  sent  to  the  Falls; and  Captain 
John  Martin, with  nearly  as  many,  to  Xansemond. 

The  account  refers  now  to  the  settlement 
Martin  undertook  to  make  at  X^ansemond : 

"The  people',  being  contributors,  =  used  him 
kindly;  yet  such  was  his  jealous  fear  and  cow- 
ardice, in  the  midst  of  his  mirth  he  did  surprise 
this  poor  naked  King,^  with  his  monuments,' 
houses,  and  the  isle  he  inhabited;  and  there 
fortified  himself,  but  so  apparently  distracted 
with  fear,  as  emboldened  the  savages  to  assault 
him,  kill  liis  men,  redeem  their  Iving,  gather 
and  carry  away  more  than  one  thousand  bushels 
of  corn,  he  not  once  daring  to  intercept  them. 
But  sent  to  the  President,  then  at  the  Falls, 
for  thirty  good  shot,  wliich  from  James  Town 
immediately  were  sent  him,  but  he  so  well 
employed  them  as  they  did  just  notliing,  but 
returned,  complaining  of  his  childishness,  that 
with  them  fled  from  his  company,  and  so  left 
them  to  their  fortunes." 

The  account  here  is  given  in  a  prejudiced  form 
against  Captain  ]\Iartin,  whom  Smith  had  but 
now  tried  to  make  President. 

'The  Indian  people. 

-Being  bound  by  treaty  to  pay  tribute  to  the  English. 

*It  is  uncertain  who  this  was,  as  that  tribe  had  four  wer-o- 
ances. 

•Temples,  houses  where  the  mummies  of  the  Kings  were  kept, 
and  such  other  important  buildings. 
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1609  The  fact  is  that  at  Nansemond  there  was  a 
large  number  of  warriors.  Smith,  who  we 
think  purposely  minimized  the  number  of  the 
warriors  in  the  Indian  towns,  yet  states  that  the 
Nansemonds  had  two  hundred  fighting  men.' 
The  real  number  was  probably  much  larger. 
Martin  was  a  brave  and  determined  man.  It 
was  this  formidable  force  which,  no  doubt, 
controlled  his  decision  in  this  matter. 

Martin's  settlement  might  have  fared  better 
had  it  not  been  for  Smith's  brutal  treatment  of 
these  people  not  long  before.  The  remembrance 
of  it  made  them  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
next  white  people  to  arrive.  JVIartin  was  evi- 
dently overpowered  by  the  Indians.  Our  forces, 
on  this  occasion,  suffered  a  repulse. 

In  connection  with  both  these  settlements,  it 
was  later  noted  and  commented  on,  how  healthy 
they  had  proved  to  be.  No  one  died  at  either 
place,  while  during  the  same  period,  one  hundred 
fell  sick  at  Jamestown,  of  whom  half  died.= 

Smith  then  gives  this  account  of  West's 
settlement : 

"Master  West,  having  seated  his  men  at  the 
Falls,  presently  returned  to  revisit  James  Town. 
The  President  met  him  by  the  way  as  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Falls ;»  where  he  found  this 

'Smith's  Description  of  Virginia,  4  Purchas,  p.  1692.  Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  424. 

-A  True  Declaration,  &c.,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No. 
1,  page  14. 

'Passed  him  on  the  James,  West  coming  down  the  river,  Smith 
going  up. 
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company  inconsiderately  seated,  in  a  place  not   1609 
only  subject  to  the  river's  inundation,  but  round 
environed  with  many  intolerable  inconveniences. 

"For  remedy  whereof,  he  sent  presently  to 
Powhatan,  to  sell  him  the  place  called  Pow- 
hatan,' promising  to  defend  him  against  the 
Mon-a-cans.  And  these  should  be  his  condi- 
tions, with  his  people,  to  resign  him  the  Fort  and 
houses,  and  all  that  country  for  a  proportion  of 
copi^er;-  that  all  stealing  offenders  shoidd  be  sent 
him,  there  to  recei\e  their  punishment;  that 
every  house,  as  a  custom,  should  pay  him  a 
bushel  of  corn  for  an  inch  of  square  copper,  and  a 
proportion  of  po-cones,^  as  a  yearly  tribute  to 
King  James,  for  their  protection,  as  a  duty;  what 
else  they  could  spare,  to  barter  at  their  best 
discretion. 

"But  both  this  excellent  place  and  those  good 
conditions  cUd  those  furies '  refuse,  contemning 
both  him,  his  kind  care  and  authority.  ^  The 
worst  they  could,  to  show  their  spite,  they  did.  I 
do  more  than  wonder  to  think  how  only  with 
five  men,  he  either  durst,  or  would  adventure 
as  he  did,  knowing  how  greedy  they  were  of  his 
blood,  to  land  amongst  them,  and  commit  to 
imprisonment  the  greatest  spirits  amongst  them, 

'We  note  here  another  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  land  from 
the  Indians.     He  here  refers  to  Taux  Powhatan. 

-Instead  of  copper  being  the  thing  offered  in  payment,  Henry 
Spehnan  tells  us  that  it  was  he  himself  who  was  offered  and  sold 
to  the  Indians  for  this  town  by  Captain  Smith.  Spelman's  Rela- 
tion of  Virginia,  pp.  16-18. 

'Puccoon,  the  bloodroot,  from  which  medicine  and  a  red  paint 
were  made. 

'He  is  now  speaking  not  of  the  Indians,  but  of  Captain  West's 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Englishmen. 

'Smith's  presuming  to  change  West's  settlement,  especially  in 
his  absence,  was  a  piece  of  unmitigated  impudence.  Of  course 
West's  followers  resented  it. 
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1609  till  by  their  multitudes,  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  they  forced  him  to  retire.  Yet,  in  that 
retreat,  he  surprised  one  of  the  boats,  where- 
with he  returned  to  their  ship,  wherein  was 
their  provisions,  which  also  he  took.' 

"And  well  it  chanced  he  found  the  mariners 
so  tractable  and  constant,  or  there  had  been 
small  possibility  he=  had  ever  escaped.  Not- 
withstanding there  were  many  of  the  best,  I 
mean,  of  the  most  worthy  in  judgment,  reason  or 
experience,  that  from  their  first  landing,  hearing 
the  general  good  report  of  his  old  soldiers,  and 
seeing  with  their  eyes  his  actions  so  well  managed 
with  discretion,  as  Captain  Wood,  Captain 
Webb,  Captain  Moone,  Captain  Phitz-James, 
Master  Partridge,  Master  Powell,  and  divers 
others;  when  they  perceived  the  malice  and 
condition  of  Ratcliffe,  Martin  and  Archer,  left 
their  factions,  and  ever  rested  his  faithful 
friends. 

"But  the  worst  was,  the  poor  savages  that 
daily  brought  in  their  contribution  to  the 
President,  that  disorderly  company  so  tormented 
those  poor,  naked  souls,  by  stealing  their  corn, 
robbing  their  gardens,  beating  them,  breaking 
their  houses,  and  keeping  some  prisoners;  that 
they  daily  complained  to  Captain  Smith,  he 
had  brought  them  for  protectors  worse  enemies 
than  the  Mon-a-cans  themselves,  which  though 
till  then,  for  his  love,  they  had  endured.     They 

'This  was  an  act  of  war  committed  by  Smith  on  Captain  West. 
Smith  seems  to  have  gone  nearly  crazy  with  hatred  of  those  who 
opposed  him,  and  repudiated  his  claims  to  authority.  . 

^Smith. 
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desired  pardon,  if  hereafter  they  defended  1609 
themselves,  since  he  would  not  correct  them, 
as  they  had  long  expected  he  would.  So  much 
they  importuned  him  to  punish  their  mis- 
demeanors, as  they  offered,  if  he  would  conduct 
them,  to  fight  for  him  against  them.' 

"But,  having  spent  nine  days  in  seeking  to 
reclaim  them,- showing  them  how  much  they 
did  abuse  themselves,  with  their  great,  gilded 
hopes  of  seas,  mines,  commodities,  or  victories 
they  so  madly  conceived.  Then,  seeing  nothing 
would  prevail  with  them,  he  t^et  sail  for  James 
Town.  "3 

This  account  is  none  too  clear,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  so  to  see  that  Captain  Smith,  the 
hold-over  President,  objected  violently  to  this 
settlement  made  by  Captain  West,  the  rival 
President  as  elected  by  the  colonists.  Smith 
put  it  on  the  ground  of  the  location  being  a 
bad  one,  and  wanted  to  transfer  them  to  the 
place  named  Powhatan.  All  of  this  took  place 
in  Captain  West's  absence. 

This  suggestion  Captain  West's  men  rejected 
with  scorn,  and  resented  any  interference  on 

'It  would  thus  seem  that  this  settlement  at  the  Falls  ma.v  have 
been  part  of  a  plan  of  alliance  with  Powhatan  against  the  Mon-a- 
cans;  but  this  last  statement  shows  what  the  ground  was  in  the 
charge  that  Captain  Smith  sought  the  life  of  Captain  West  with 
the  Indians  as  his  allies  against  his  own  countrymen. 

Smith  here  appears  shocked  at  the  very  kind  of  proceedings 
against  the  Indians  which  he  had  advocated  and  practiced,  so  far 
as  he  could. 

-Captain  West's  men. 

34  Purchas,  p.  1730;  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII, 
pp.  531-532. 
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1609  Smith's  part.  Smith  arrests  some  of  them,  and 
they  drive  him  off.  Then  Smith  plunders 
West's  ship  of  its  provisions.  The  Indians  are 
alleged  to  have  been  maltreated  by  West's  men, 
and  want  to  join  Smith  in  an  attack  on  them. 

These  violent  i^roceedings  lasted  nine  days. 
Smith  evidently  attempted  to  dominate  West's 
settlement,  and  could  not  do  so. 

Of  course  all  this  would  naturally  end  in  an 
encounter. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  Second 

Civil  War  in  the  Colony 

Smith  Overthrown 

September  23rd,  1609, 

and  sent  to  England  for  Trial 


WEST'S   settlement    had    been   made   at  1609 
the   Falls.     Smith  had  followed  them 
and  tried  to  "reclaim  them"  in  vain.  He 
then  sets  sail  for  Jamestown.     The  Indians  are 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  this  new  encroach- 
ment on  their  domains. 

West's  settlement  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  Smith  as  the  establishment  of  a 
rival  authoritj'  against  him,  and  brought  matters 
to  a  climax. 

The  account  we  have  is  written  from  the 
Smith  standpoint. 

"Now  no  sooner  was  the  sliip' under  sail  but 
the  savages  assaulted  those  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  their  Fort.  Finding  some  straggling 
abroad  in  the  woods  they  slew  many,  and  so 
affrighted  the  rest,  as  their  prisoners  escajDed,- 
and  they  scarce  retired,  with  the  swords  and 
cloaks,  of  these  they  had  slain. 

"But,  ere  we  had  sailed  a  league,  our  ship 
grounding,  gave  us  once  more  liberty  to  svmimon 
them  to  a  parley.  Where  we  found  them  all  so 
strangely  amazed  with  this  poor,  simple  assault, 
as  they  submitted  themselves,  upon  any  terms, 
to  the  President's  mercy.  Who  presently- put 
by  the  heels'sLx  or  seven  of  the  chief  offenders. 
The  rest  he  seated  gallantly  at  Powhatan,  in 
their  savage  fort  they  built  and  prettily  fortified 
with  poles  and  barks  of  trees,  sufficient  to  have 
defended  them  from  all  their  savages  in  Vir- 

'Smith's,  on  her  return  to  Jamestown. 

-At  once. 

'Shackled. 
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1609  ginia;  dry  houses  for  lodgings,  three  hundred 
acres  of  ground  ready  to  plant;'  and  no  place  so 
strong,  so  i^leasant  and  delightful  in  Virginia, 
for  which  we  called  it  'None-such'. 

"The  savages  also  he  presently  appeased;  re- 
delivering to  e^ery  one  their  former  losses. 
Thus  all  were  friends,  new  officers  appointed  to 
command,  and  the  President  again  ready  to 
depart. 

"But,  at  that  instant,  arrived  Master  West, 
whose  good  nature,  with  the  persuasions  and 
compassion  of  those  mutinous  prisoners,  was  so 
much  abused,  that,  to  regain  their  old  shops, « 
new  turmoils  arose.  For  the  rest,  being  pos- 
sessed of  all  their  victual,  munition,  and  every 
thing,  they  grow  to  that  height  in  their  former 
factions,  as  there  the  President  left  them  to 
their  fortunes,  they  returning  again  to  the  open 
air  at  West  Fort,  abandoning  None-such, 'and 
he  to  James  Town  with  his  best  expedition,  but 
this  happened  liim  in  that  journey. 

"Sleeping  in  his  boat,  for  the  ship  was  re- 
turned two  days  before,'  accidentally,  one  fired 
his  powder-bag,  which  tore  his  flesh  from  his 
body  and  thighs,  nine  or  ten  inches  square,  in  a 
most  pitiful  manner;  but  to  quench  the  tor- 
menting fire  frying  him  in  his  clothes,  he  leaped 
overboard  into  the  deep  river,  where,  ere  they 
could  recover  him,  he  was  near  drowned.     In 

'These  were  the  old  corn-fields  around  the  Indian  village  of 
Powhatan. 

^Business,  vocations  or  positions. 

'That  is,  Captain  West  reestablished  his  authority;  reversed 
what  Smith  had  impudently  done  in  his  absence;  and  expelled 
Smith  from  his  settlement. 

*Gone  back  to  Jamestown. 
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this  estate,  without  either  chirurgion,  or  chirur-  1609 
gery,  he  was  to  go  near  one  hundred  miles. ^ 

"Arriving  at  James  Town,  causing  all  things 
to  be  prepared,  for  peace  or  war,  to  obtain  pro- 
A'ision;  whilst  those  tilings  were  providing, 
Martin,  Ratcliffe,  and  Archer,  being  to  have 
their  trials, »  their  guilty  consciences  fearing  a 
just  reward  for  their  deserts,  seeing  the  President 
unable  to  stand,  and  near  bereft  of  his  senses 
by  reason  of  his  torment,  they  had  plotted  to 
have  murdered  him  in  his  bed.  But  his  heart 
did  fail  him  that  should  have  given  fire  to  that 
merciless  pistol. 

"So,  not  finding  that  course  to  be  the  best, 
they  joined  together  to  usurp  the  government, 
thereby  to  escape  their  punishment,  and  excuse 
themselves  by  accusing  him.  The  President  had 
notice  of  their  projects;  the  which  to  with- 
stand, though  his  old  soldiers  importuned  him 
but  to  permit  them  to  take  off  their  heads  that 
would  resist  his  command,  yet  he  would  not 
permit  them;  but  sent  for  the  masters  of  ships, 
and  took  order  with  them  for  his  return  for 
England. 

"Seeing  there  was  neither  chirurgion,  nor 
chirurgery  in  the  Fort  to  cure  his  hurt,  and  the 

'Really  about  seventy. 

=What  right  had  Smith,  possessed  of  no  legal  authority,  to  try 
men,  two  of  them  honored  by  the  Council  in  England  as  Captains 
of  two  of  the  vessels  in  the  fleet  which  recently  arrived?  What 
were  they  to  be  tried  for,  except  their  opposition  to  Smith's  self- 
asserted  authority?  If  Smith  still  had  any  authority  as  Councilor 
under  the  old  charter,  so  had  Martin  and  Ratcliffe.  The  trouble 
was  they  were  among,  and  in  the  power  of.  Smith's  followers,  the 
loyal  party  being  temporarily-  weakened  by  the  settlements  at 
Nansemond  and  at  Captain  West's  town. 
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1609  ships  to  depart  the  next  day;  his  commission^ 
to  be  suppressed,  he  knew  not  why;  himself  and 
soldiers  to  be  rewarded-,  he  knew  not  how;  and 
a  new  commission  granted,  they  knew  not  to 
whom;  the  which  so  disabled  that  authority  he 
had,  as  made  them  presume  so  oft  to  those 
mutinies  and  factions  as  they  did.  Besides,  so 
grievous  were  his  wounds,  and  so  cruel  his 
torment,  few  expected  he  could  live.  Nor  was  he 
able  to  follow  his  business  to  regain  what  they 
had  lost,  suppress  those  factions,  and  range  the 
countries  for  provision  as  he  intended.  And  well 
he  knew  ]for]  those  affairs  his  own  actions  and 
presence  were  as  requisite  as  his  experience 
and  directions,  which  now  could  not  be.  He 
went  presently  aboard,  resolving  there  to  appoint 
them  go\'ernors,'  and  to  take  order  for  the 
mutineers  and  their  confederates.  Who,  seeing 
him  gone,  persuaded  Master  Percy  to  stay  and 
be  their  President.  And  within  less  than  an 
hour  was  this  mutation  begun  and  concluded. 
"For,  when  the  company  understood  Smith 
would  leave  them,  and  save  the  rest  in  arms, 
called  Presidents  and  Councilors,  divers  began 
to  fawn  on  those  new  commanders,  that  now 
bent  all  their  wits  to  get  him  resign  them  his 
commission;  who,  after  many  salt  and  bitter 
repulses,  that  their  confusion  should  not  be 
attributed  to  him,  for  leaving  the  country 
without  government  and  authority;  having  taken 

'To  be  deposed  from  the  Presidency,  and  his  original  commis- 
sion as  a  Councilor  to  be  annulled. 

-A  poetical  expression  for  punished. 

'Smith's  yearning  to  rule,  and  assert  his  imaginary  authority, 
amounted  to  frenzy.  Smith  appointing  governors!  He  must  have 
thought  that  all  the  po\ver.s  of  the  King  and  Council  Resident  in 
England  belonged  to  him. 
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order  to  be  free  from  danger  of  their  malice;  1609 
he  was  not  unwilling  they  should  steal  it  from 
him,  but  never  consented  to  deli\er  it  to  any."' 

Smith  obviously  labors  hard  to  present  his 
side  of  the  controversy  in  a  fa\'orable  light.  And 
then  he  attempts  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Colony,  lately  in  desperate  straits,  was,  by  his 
management,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  What 
they  had  was  mainly  due  to  the  newly  arrived 
ships.  He  thus  proceeds  to  enumerate  their 
blessings : 

"Leaving  us  thus,  with  three  ships,  seven 
boats;  commodities  ready  to  trade;  the  harvest 
newly  gathered;  ten  weeks  provision  in  the  store; 
four  hundred  ninety  and  odd  persons;  four  and 
twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  three  hundred  musk- 
ets, snaphanches,2  and  fire-locks,'  shot,  powder, 
and  match*  sufficient,  curats,''  pikes,  swords, 
and  morions*  more  than  men;  the  savages,  their 
language"  and  habitations,  well  known  to  one 
hundred  Avell  trained  and  expert  soldiers;  nets 
for  fishing;  tools  of  all  sorts  to  work;  appai'el  to 
sui:)ply  our  wants;  six  mares,  and  a  horse;  five 

'Purchas,  Vo.  4,  pp.  1729-17.S1.  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow  Edi- 
tion, Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  528-5.35. 

-Snaphance,  a  hand-gun,  or  pistol,  made  to  be  fired  by  flint  and 
steel. 

^Flintlock  muskets.  They  were  an  improvement  over,  and  super- 
seded, the  matchlocks. 

'Matchlock  muskets,  or  the  substance  by  which  they  were  fired. 

^Cuirasses,  armor  covering  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle, 
with  a  breastplate  and  backpiece. 

'.\  kind  of  helmet,  like  a  hat,  without  vizor.  It  usually  had  a 
crest  of  comb  over  the  top.  They  had  more  of  these  than  they 
had  soldiers  to  put  them  on. 

"Impossible.  The  Indian  dialects  were  so  different  that  the 
liulians  of  one  town  could  hardly  understand  those  from  another. 
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1609  or  six  hundred  swine,  as  many  hens  and  chickens; 
some  goats,  some  sheep,  what  was  brought  or 
bred  there  remained. 

"But  they  regarded  nothing  but  from  hand  to 
mouth,  to  consume  what  we  had;  took  care  for 
nothing  but  to  perfit'  some  colorable  complaints 
against  Captain  Smith;  for  effecting  whereof, 
three  weeks  longer  they  stayed  the  six  ships  till 
they  could  produce  them.  That  time  and 
charge  might  much  better  have  been  spent;  but 
it  suited  well  with  the  rest  of  their  discretions. 

"Now  all  these  which  Smith  had  either  whip- 
ped, punished,  or  any  way  disgraced,  had  free 
power  and  liberty  to  say  or  swear  any  thing,  and 
from  a  whole  armful  of  their  examination,  this 
was  concluded. 

"The  mutineers  at  the  Falls,  ^  complained  he 
caused  the  sa\'ages  to  assault  them,  for  that  he 
would  not  revenge  their  loss,  they  being  but  one 
hvmdred  and  twenty,  and  he  five  men  and  him- 
self; and  this  they  proved  by  the  oath  of  one  he 
had  oft  whipped  for  perjury  and  pilfering.  The 
Dutchmen  that  he  had  appointed  to  be  stabbed 
for  their  treacheries,  swore  he  sent  to  poison 
them  with  ratsbane.  The  prudent  Council,' 
that  he  would  not  submit  himself  to  their  stolen 
authority.  Coe  and  Dyer,  that  should  have 
murdered  him,  were  highly  preferred  for  swear- 
ing, they  heard  one  say,  he  heard  Powhatan  say, 

'Perfect. 

^This  was  a  fine  way  to  characterize  Captain  West's  settlement. 

'Captain  John  Ratcliffe  and  Captain  John  Martin.  Smith  sneers 
at  them,  calling  them  "prudent"  because  they  tried  to  carry  out 
the  orders  they  received  from  England  to  treat  the  Indians  kindh'. 
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that  he  heard  a  man  say:     'If  the  King  would  1609 
not  send  that  corn  he  had,  he  should  not  long 
enjoy  his  copper  crown,  nor  those  robes  he  had 
sent  him'.i     Yet  those  also  swore  he  might  have 
had  corn  for  tools,  but  would  not. 

"The  truth  was.  Smith  had  not  such  engines 
as  the  King  demanded,  nor  Powhatan  any  corn. 
Yet  this  argued  he  would  star^•e  them.  Others 
complained  he  would  not  let  them  rest  in  the 
Fort,  to  starve,  but  forced  them  to  the  oyster- 
banks  to  live  or  starve,  as  he  lived  himself.  For 
though  he  had  of  his  own  private  provisions  sent 
from  England,  sufficient;  yet  he  gave  it  all  away 
to  the  weak  and  sick,  causing  the  most  untoward, 
by  doing  as  he  did,  to  gather  their  food  from  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  rivers  and  woods,  that  they 
liAed,  though  hardly,  that  otherways  would  have 
starved,  ere  they  would  have  left  their  beds,  or, 
at  the  most,  the  sight  of  James  Town,  to  have 
got  their  own  victual. 

"Some  prophetical  spirit  calculated  he  had 
the  savages  in  such  subjection,  he  would  have 
made  himself  a  King,  by  marrying  Pocahontas, 
Powhatan's  daughter.  It  is  true,  she  was  the 
very  nonpareil  of  his  Kingdom,  and  at  most  not 
past  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Very 
oft  she  came  to  our  Fort,  with  what  she  could 
get  for  Captain  Smith,  that  ever  loved  and  used 
all  the  country  well,  but  her  especially  he  e\'er 

'Intended  as  an  implication  that  .Smith  proposed  to  dethrone 
Powhatan,  who  had  been  crowned  by  order  of  King  James;  and 
therefore  indirectly  an  act  of  opposition  to  the  English  King. 
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1609  much  respected.  And  she  so  well  requited  it, 
that  when  her  father  intended  to  have  surprised 
him,  she  by  stealth,  in  the  dark  night,  came 
through  the  wild  woods  and  told  him  of  it. 

"But  her  marriage  could  no  way  have  entitled 
him  by  any  right  to  the  Kingdom,  nor  was  it 
ever  suspected  he  had  ever  such  a  thought,  or 
more  regarded  her,  or  any  of  them,  than  in  honest 
reason  and  discretion  he  might.  If  he  would,  he 
might  ha\'e  married  her,  or  have  done  what  him 
listed.  For  there  was  none  that  could  have 
hindered  his  determination.'  Some  that  knew 
not  anything  to  say,  the  Council  instructed  and 
advised  what  to  swear.  ^ 

"So  diligent  they  were  in  this  business,  that 
what  any  could  remember,  he  had  ever  done, 
or  said  in  mirth,  or  passion,  by  some  circum- 
stantial oath,  it  was  applied  to  their  fittest 
use,  yet  not  past  eight  or  nine  could  say  much, 
and  that  nothing  but  circumstances,  which 
all  men  did  know  was  most  false  and  untrue. 
Many  got  their  passes ^  by  promising  in  Eng- 
land to  say  much  against  him.  Instead  of 
accusing  him,  I  have  never  heard  any  give  him 
a  better  report  than  many  of  those  witnesses 
themselves  that  were  only  sent  home  to  testify 
against  him."^ 

All  this  is  the  presentation  of  his  side  of  this 

'All  of  this  is  merely  Smith's  empty  liragging  and  self-praise. 

-Against  Captain  Smith  evidently  in  support  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him. 

'Permissions  to  leave  Virginia  and  return  to  England. 

^From  Todkill  and  others,  as  enlarged  bv  Smith  and  abridged 
by  Purchas.  4  Purchas,  pages  1731-1732.  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  534-537. 
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controversy  by  Smith  and  his  followers.     They  1609 
wrote  nearly  all  we  have  about  it. 

But  we  have  enough  outside  evidence  to  see 
tliat  the  case  was  by  no  means  so  clear  as 
Smith  represents  it.  We  have  his  own  words. 
In  giving  his  reasons  wh\'  he  left  the  country, 
Smith  says:  "Not  long  after  came  in  seven 
ships,'  with  about  three  hundred  people;  but 
rather  to  supplant  us,  than  supply  us,  their 
Admiral,  with  their  authority-,  being  cast  away 
in  the  Bermudas.  Very  angry  they  were  we 
had  made  no  better  provision  for  them, 

"Seven  or  eight  weeks  we  \\'ithstood  the 
inundations  of  these  disorderly  humors,  till  I 
was  near  blown  to  death  with  gunpowder,  which 
occasioned  me  to  return  for  England. 

"In  the  year  1609  about  Michaelmas'  I  left 
the  country'V  etc.  The  actual  date  was  October 
4th,  1609. 

These  accounts  we  have  been  following  in- 
volve a  contradiction  within  themselves  which 
condemns  them.  It  is  presented  as  a  voluntary 
act,  his  going  on  board  the  vessel,^  to  go  back 
to  England,  because  of  his  wound,  the  insurrec- 
tion against  his  authority,  and  so  forth.     And 

'Those  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  LII. 

-That  is,  their  commissions  from  the  Compan}-  which,  under  its 
new  charter,  had  sovereign  rights. 

^September  29th. 

■■Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  2,  page  101.  Richmond  Edition, 
1819.     Same  as  the  General  History. 

^Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Vol.  2,  p.  497. 
Arber  and  Bradley's  Edition.     The  General  History. 
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1609  then,  at  the  end,  we  are  told  of  charges  against 
him;  and  rewards  offered  to  those  who  were 
to  testify  against  him.  He  was  thus  evidently 
a  prisoner  sent  back  to  answer  these  charges; 
and  if  so,  he  did  not  voluntarily  go  on  board 
the  vessel,  as  represented. 

Smith  says  he  "sent  for  the  masters  of 
ships,  and  took  order  with  them  for  his  return 
for  England".  This  implies  freedom  of  action, 
and  that  he  could  command  the  masters  of 
the  ships.  But  later  on,  we  read  that  "three 
weeks  longer  they  (Smith's  opponents)  stayed 
the  ships"  till  they  could  complete  their  charges 
against  him.  This  implies  that  Smith  did  not 
control  the  action  of  the  masters  of  the  ships. 
Some  one  else  did.  When  he  left,  therefore,  he 
was  without  power;  and  evidence  in  support  of 
charges  against  him  was  being  prepared  and 
arranged  for  his  trial. 

This  of  course  implies  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 
The  charges  against  him,  whether  true  or 
false,  were  serious  enough. 

Spelman's  account  of  how  he  came  to  live 
with  the  Indians  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  subject  here  discussed.  It  is  as  follows. 
After  reciting  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  Virginia, 
he  says: 

"The  President  having  here  unloaded  our 
goods  and  bestowed  some  sennight '  or  fort- 
night in  \iewing  of  the  country,  I  was  carried 

'Week. 
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by  Captain  Smith,  our  President,  to  the  Falls,  1609 
to  the  Little  Powhatan,  where,  unknown  to  me, 
he  sold  me  to  Mm  for  a  to\\Ti  caUed  Powhatan,' 
and  leaving  me  with  him,  the  Little  Powhatan, 
he  made  known  to  Captain  West  how  he  had 
bought  a  town  for  them  to  dwell  in,  desiring 
that  Captain  West  would  come  and  settle  him- 
self there.  But  Captain  West,  having  bestowed 
cost  to  begin  a  town  in  another  place,  misliked 
it.  And  unkindness  thereupon  arising  between 
them,  Captain  Smith  at  that  time  rephed  Uttle, 
but  afterwards  conspired  with  the  Powhatan 
to  kill  Captain  West.  Which  plot  took  but 
small  effect,  .  for  in  the  meantime.  Captain 
Smith  was  apprehended,  and  sent  aboard  for 
England. 

"Myself  having  been  now  about  seven  or 
eight  days  with  the  Little  Po^^•hatan  who, 
though  he  made  very  much  of  me,  gi\ing  me 
such  things  as  he  had,  to  win  me  to  live  with 
him,  yet  I  desired  to  see  our  English,  and  there- 
fore I  made  signs  unto  him  to  give  me  leave 
to  go  to  our  ship  to  fetch  such  things  as  I  left 
behind  me.  Which  he  agreed  unto;  and,  setting 
himself  down,  he  clapped  his  hand  on  the  ground 
in  token  he  would  stay  there  till  I  returned. 

"But  I,  staying  somewhat  too  long,  at  my 
coming  to  the  place  where  I  left  him,  I  found 
him  departed,  whereupon  I  went  back  to  our 

'Another  purchase — the  purchase  price  being  Henry  Spelman, 
a  white  bov  sold  to  the  Indians! 
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1609  ship,  being  still  in  the  Falls,  and  sailed  with 
them  to  Jamestown."! 

Spelman's  statement  of  the  facts  about 
Smith's  leaving  Virginia  is,  that  after  saying 
that  he  had  been  sold  to  Powhatan  for  the  site 
of  a  town,  and  that  this  location  had  been  the 
occasion  of  a  controversy  between  Smith  and 
Captain  West,  and  that  Smith  had  "conspired 
with  the  Powhatan  to  kill  Capt.  West",  he 
says  "which  plot  took  but  small  effect,  for  in 
the  meantime  Captain  Smith  was  apprehended 
and  sent  aboard  for  England. "= 

Spelman's  statement,  that  Smith  was  appre- 
hended and  sent  to  England,  is  corroborated  by 
a  letter  which  Captain  Ratcliffe  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  on  October  4th,  1609.=  Rat- 
cliffe  described  the  condition  of  affairs  he 
found,  when,  as  Captain  of  the  "Diamond,"  he 
arrived  in  Jamestown,  after  weathering  the 
great  storm.  He  says:  "We  heard  that  all  the 
Council  were  dead  but  Captain  Smith,  the 
President,  who  reigned  sole  governor  without 
assistants,  and  would  at  first  admit  of  no  Council 
but  himself.  This  man  is  sent  home  to  answer 
some  misdemeanors,  whereof  I  persuade  me  he 
can  scarcely  clear  himself  from  great  imputation 
of  blame. "< 

'Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  pp.  16-18. 
-Spelman's  Relation  of  Va.,  page  17. 
=The  day  the  ship  sailed  awav  with  Smith. 
^Travels  and  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Vol.  1,  p.  XCVIII. 
Arber  and  Bradley's  Edition. 
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It  would  thus  appear  that  Captain  Smith  1609 
arri-\-ed  in  Virginia  under  arrest  for  complicity 
in  the  mutiny  on  the  way  over;  and  that  he  left 
it  under  arrest  for  arbitrary  and  illegal  use  of 
his  authority,  and  probably  for  many  more 
things  which  he  failed  to  put  down  in  his  history. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  will  be 
fovmd  included  in  the  Chapter  on  this  subject 
further  on,  where  Captain  Smith  is  indicted  for 
his  career  in  Virginia,  and  the  accounts  he  wrote 
.of  it. 

Upon  Smith's  overthrow,  Captain  George 
Percy  was  elected  President,  on  September  23rd, 
1609.  Captain  West,  who  had  been  formerly 
selected  for  this  position,  was  at  the  Falls,  and 
so  considered  ineligible. 

Smith  arrived  in  England  in  December,  1609. 
He  never  returned  to  Virginia. 

The  records  of  the  Virginia  Company  woidd 
tell  us  what  happened  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  Compan}'.  They  are  lost.  Without 
them  we  cannot  know,  but  it  is  understood  that 
he  was  ne\er  again  emplo>'ed  by  the  Company. 

Though  the  Records  of  the  Company  be  silent, 
yet  we  have  an  echo  which  has  come  do\ATi  to 
us,  which  enables  us  somewhat  clearly  to  infer 
what  happened  when  Smith  was  brought  before 
the  Council  Resident  in  England,  to  answer  for 
his  actions  in  Virginia. 

On  March  12th,  1612,  the  Company  obtained 
a  tliird  Charter  from  the  Iving.  It  was  especial- 
h'  intended  to  add  the  Bermuda  Islands  to  its 
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1609  already  vast  domain.  After  effecting  that,  it 
obtained  a  clearer  and  greater  grant  of  power 
to  the  Council  in  England  in  cases  sent  over 
from  Virginia  for  it  to  try. 

The  evil  to  be  corrected  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Charter,  referring  to  persons  who  "have  been 
sent  hither,  as  misdoers  and  offenders;  and  that 
many  of  those  persons,  after  their  return  from 
thence,  having  been  questioned  by  our  said 
Council  here,  for  such  their  misbehaviors  and 
offences,  by  their  insolent  and  contemptuous 
carriage  in  the  presence  of  our  said  Council, 
have  showed  little  respect  and  reverence,  either 
to  the  place,  or  authority,  in  which  we  have 
placed  and  appointed  them". 

It  then  states  that  in  the  former  charter 
there  was  "not  any  direct  power  and  authority 
by  any  express  words  *  *  *  to  correct  and 
chastise  such  offenders."  It  therefoi'e  proceed- 
ed to  give  the  Council  such  power  as  it  needed 
in  this  matter.! 

To  whom  did  all  this  refer?  It  is  not  probable 
that  it  was  Wingfield,  for  his  defence,  which 
we  have  reproduced,  is  couched  in  respectful 
terms. 

It  was  not  Ratcliffe,  for  instead  of  being 
punished  by  the  Council,  he  is  honored  by  it, 
and  returns  to  Virginia  as  Captain  of  the 
Diamond,  in  the  great  fleet  of  1609;  and  soon 
after  lost  his  life  here  in  the  service  of  the 
Colony. 

4  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  1,  pp.  106-108. 
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It  was  not  Captain  Gabriel  Archer,  for  he  1609 
also  came  back  and  died  here,  in  the  winter 
of  1609-1610. 

To  whom  then  could  it  refer  but  to  Captain 
John  Smith,  who  never  came  back,  but  who 
spent  some  of  his  time  when  at  home  writing 
disparaging  accounts  of  the  Colony? 

If  this  be  true,  then,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Council  in  England,  he  acted  so  insolently 
and  contemptuously  toward  these  persons  who 
were  his  employers,  or  rather  his  superior 
officers,  that  they  obtained  a  change  in  their 
charter  in  order  to  adequately  punish  any  person 
who  should  thereafter  do  the  same. 

It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  the  others  when 
Smith  was  gone,  but  he  drank  a  deep  cup  full 
of  a  subtle  and  lasting  revenge  by  writing  the 
accounts,  which  were  circulated  .so  long  at  their 
face  \alue,  of  what  had  happened  in  ^'irginia. 

One  after  the  other  the  heads  of  the  three 
factions  were  deposed.  Wingfield,  representing 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  was  deposed  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  other  two  parties;  and  Rat- 
cliff  e,  a  leader  of  the  loyal  or  conservative  party, 
was  put  in  his  jjlace.  Then  the  Smith  party 
succeeded  in  deposing  Ratcliffe;  and,  passing 
over  the  short  term  of  Scrivener,  Smith  became 
President.  Then  Smith  was  taken  down,  and 
the  office  passed  again  to  the  loyal  or  conserva- 
tive party,  represented  by  West  and  Perc\-.  With 
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1609  this  party  it  remained  during  the  era  of  the 
Company's  rule. 

Captain  Percy's  career  in  Virginia  is  highly 
creditable.  Though  weakened  by  a  long  sick- 
ness, and  having  arranged  to  return  to  his  home 
in  England,  at  the  call  of  duty  he  relinquishes 
his  plans,  and  assumes  an  office  full  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  He  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  our 
early  history. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

The  Factions  at  Jamestown. 


IN  reviewing  the  events  which  we  have  at-  1609 
tempted   to  narrate,   it  would   appear  that 

there  were  at  Jamestown  three  major  factions. 
Two  of  these  were  friends  of  the  Colony  and 
desirous  of  promoting  its  welfare.  But  they 
were  hostile  to  each  other,  and  composed  of 
elements  which  would  not  work  together. 

The  one  which  proved  to  be  the  more  powerful 
of  these  two  factions  was  composed  of  the  men 
who  finally  established  Virginia.  Some  of  them 
were  in  the  movement  from  the  beginning  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  Company  by  the  King,  in 
1624.     j\Iany  lost  their  lives  early  in  the  action. 

This  party  includes  Newport,  Ai'cher,  Percy, 
Martin,  Gosnold,  Ratcliffe,  Richard  Crofts, 
Jehu  Robinson,  Francis  West,  and  "most  of  the 
gentlemen  of  worth  in  Virginia."  In  Virginia  it 
was  the  largest  party.  And  back  of  it  was  the 
Company  itself  in  England,  which  it  served. 
These  were  the  men  whom  the  Company  relied 
upon  and  honored,  and  continued  to  do  so 
despite  the  attacks  made  on  them  by  Smith  and 
his  friends. 

The  other  party  friendly  to  the  Colony,  but 
opposed  to  the  above,  is  headed  by  Smith,  with 
Anas  Todkill,  William  Pliittiplace,  Matthew 
Scrivener,  Richard  Potts,  William  Simmons, 
Thomas  Studley,  Thomas  Wotten,  the  sm-geon, 
Walter  Russell,  Nathaniel  Powell,  Richard 
Wyffin,  Thomas  Abbay,  Thomas  Hope  and 
others.     These  men,  some  of  whom,  by  their 
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1609  writings  became  widely  known  in  connection 
with  the  movement,  yet  did  little  or  nothing 
effectual  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
Colony. 

The  third  party,  opposed  to  both  of  the  above 
and  to  the  Colony  itself,  the  Spanish  party,  we 
might  properly  caU  it,  which  desired  not  the 
success,  but  the  ruin  and  death  of  the  Colony, 
would  include  Wingfield,  Kendall,  Bentley, 
Volda,  Dyer,  Thomas  Dovese,  Thomas  Mallard, 
James  Reed,  Stephen  Galthrope,  the  Dutchmen, 
Adam,  Francis,  and  Samuel,  Webb,  Prise,  Ab- 
bott, Francis  McGuire,  or  Maguel,  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic,  and  others.  This  last  actually 
wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  Virginia  and 
sent  it  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Spain. ^ 

These  worked  in  secret,  and  no  one  can 
enumerate  them  all,  as  it  would  now  be  impossi- 
ble also  to  name  all  of  either  of  the  other  parties. 

As  Captain  Smith  has  attracted  to  himself  so 
much  attention,  and  managed  to  absorb  so 
much  of  the  credit  which  is  due  to  others  in  con- 
nection with  the  founding  of  Virginia,  we  will, 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  clearly  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  these  three  factions,  and  Smith's 
relation  to  the  others  whose  loyalty  to  the  Colony 
cannot  be  doubted,  state  some  of  the  more 
obvious  facts  in  that  connection.  ^ 

We  say  that  the  loyalty  of  these  others  cannot 
be  doubted,  because  after  Smith  was  out  of  the 

iGenesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  pages  393-399;  Brown's 
First  Republic  in  America,  page  58. 

-But  for  Smith,  there  would  have  been,  in  all  probabilit}',  only 
two  parties,  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal. 
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Colony,  gone  away  from  it  for  exer,  these  others  1909 
proceeded,   without   his  aid,   to  estabhsh  and 
achieve  the  difficult  undertaking. 

Captain  John  Smith  was  opposed  to  Edward 
Maria  Wingfield,  the  first  President,  and  as- 
sisted in  deposing  him  from  office  on  September 
10th,  1607.' 

Wingfield  laid  at  Smith's  door  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  being  deposed,  when  he  said:  'Tn 
my  conscience,  I  do  believe  him  the  first  and 
onh'  practicer  in  these  practices" — referring  to 
allegations  which  Smith  had  made  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  Archer  who  was  the  responsible 
person.  = 

This  opposition  to  Wingfield  was  proper 
enough,  and  does  Smith  credit.  He  had  the 
sense  to  see  that  Wingfield  was  no  friend  of  the 
movement,  and  before  he,  with  Ratcliffe  and 
Martin,  aided  and  supported  by  Archer,  took 
the  decisive  step  of  deposing  him,  had  no  doubt 
full  information  of  what  Wingfield  really  was — 
the  tool  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Spanish, 
party. 

Smith  would  have  had  less  compunction  in 
deposing  Wingfield  than  any  of  the  other 
Councilors,  because  he  had  had  no  voice  in 
selecting  him  for  the  position.  This  election 
took  place  while  Smith  was  excluded  from  the 
Council. 

'Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  1,  page  154.  Richmond  Edition, 
1819.     Same  as  the  General  History. 

Wingfield's  Discourse,  Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.  4,  page 
101. 
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1609  If  Tyler's  allegation,  that  it  was  Wingfield  who 
charged  Smith  with  being  involved  in  the  mutiny 
on  the  voyage  over,  be  correct,  it  would  afford 
additional  reason  for  the  antagonism  between 
them.  1 

Smith  was  opposed  to  Captain  George  Percy, 
and  so  incensed  him  by  his  self-praise  and 
detractions  of  others,  that  Percy  wrote  his  "True 
Relation",  as  an  answer  to  Smith's  statements. ^^ 
This  was  a  different  work  from  his  "Discourse" 
giving  the  account  of  the  first  voyage  over,  and 
other  early  events. 

Smith  ^A-as  opposed  to  Captain  Francis  West, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Delaware,  and,  according 
to  Henry  Spelman,  conspired  with  Powhatan  to 
kill  him.' 

Percy  and  West  were  members  of  noble  fam- 
ilies. Smith  was  a  man  of  the  people.  There 
was  a  social  gulf  between  them.  Smith  was  a 
forceful  character,  and  desired  to  have  his  own 
way.  Abundance  of  opportunity  must  have 
occured  for  the  conflict  of  views  between  them. 

Neither  of  these  men  would  be  disposed  to  be 
subject  to  Captain  Smith,  and  as  CajDtain 
Smith  had  been  named  as  Councilor,  and  finally 
became  President,  and  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  his  own  authority,  he  had  ample 
opportunity  of  giving  them  offence. 

Captain  John  Smith  was  clearly  opposed  to 

'Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  page  9. 
^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  page  964. 
'Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  pp.  16-17. 
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Captain  Ratcliffe,  he  called  him  a  "poor  counter-  1609 
feit  imposture".'   He  said  he  was  later  called 
Sicklemore,  and  that  he  sent  him  home  "lest 
the  company  cut  his  throat." 

Ratcliffe  was  the  captain  of  the  Discoxery  on 
the  first  voyage  over.  Despite  this  denunciation 
by  Smith  he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  Com- 
pany in  England  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
placed,  in  1609,  in  command  of  the  "Diamond," 
when  the  large  fleet  sailed  for  Virginia. 

Smith  was  also  opposed  to  Captain  Newport, 
the  same  Newport  who  had  saved  his  life 
when  he  was  condemned  by  the  court-martial; 
and,  in  his  letter  to  the  Treasurer  and  Council  of 
Virginia,  recommended  that  the  salary  which  was 
paid  to  Newport  should  be  stopped.  He  char- 
acterized it  as  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  "for 
carrying  news",  and  said  that  every  master  of 
the  ships  that  had  beea  sent  could  find  the  way 
as  well  as  he,  and  spoke  otherwise  slightingh-  of 
him.  Notwithstanding  this,  Newport  was  ad- 
vanced in  honor  by  the  Company,  and,  in  1609, 
was  the  Captain  of  the  flagship  of  the  fleet  of 
nine  vessels,  and  was  given  regular  charge  of  all 
the  voyages  to  Virginia.  When  in  1612,  he  left 
the  Virginia  Company,  it  was  to  accept  a  com- 
mand in  the  Royal  Navy,  from  which  he  passed 
to  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  being 
highly  appreciated  in  both  these  services. 

Smith  was  also  opposed  to  Captain  Gabriel 
Archer,  and  said  that  he  and  Ratcliffe  "were 
sufficient  to  keep  us  always  in  factions".  = 

'There  was  no  imposing  on  anyone.  "In  the  list  of  incorpo- 
rators of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  his  name  is  recorded 
as,  Captain  John  Sicklemore,  alias  Ratcliffe."  Brown's  Genesis 
of  the  United  States,  p.  978. 

-His  letter  to  the  Treasurer  and  Council.  Smith's  History  of 
Va.,  Vol.  1,  page  202,  Richmond  Edition,  1819. 
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1609  Smith's  opposition  to  these  three  probably 
originated  on  the  way  over,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested for  compHcity  in  Stephen  Galthrope's 
mutiny,  and  for  his  subsequent  temporary  sus- 
pension from  the  Council. 

It  was  Newport,  as  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  him  arrested.  It  may  have  been 
Ratcliffe  who  was  the  Captain  of  the  ship  in 
which  Smith  sailed,  and  who  may  have  reported 
to  Newport  the  facts  which  caused  Smith's  ar- 
rest. And  it  was  probably  Newport  who  made 
the  oration,  why  he  was  excluded  from  serving 
on  the  Council. 

Smith  probably  never  got  over  the  mortifica- 
tion and  resentment  he  felt  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  settlement.  To  find  that  he  had  been 
named  as  one  of  the  Council,  a  fact  he  did  not 
know  until  they  landed,  and  then  to  be  publicly 
denounced  and  prohibited  from  serving,  rankled 
in  his  bosom,  and  very  probably  determined  all 
his  subsequent  career.  He  appears  to  have 
hated  very  cordially  all  connected  vidth  the  mat- 
ter, especially  Captain  Archer. 

So  great  were  the  trials  of  the  settlers,  that  the 
field  was  ripe  and  ready  for  disaffection,  and 
Smith,  with  a  special  grievance  of  his  own, 
found  it  easy  to  meet  others  who,  on  account  of 
the  general  disappointment  which  they  must 
have  experienced,  would  readily  share  his  views. 

It  was  these  things,  we  think,  which  put 
Smith  in  the  position  of  the  leader  of  this  fac- 
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tion.  Not  originally  opposed  to  the  Colony,  1609 
they  became,  however,  its  critics,  and  nothing 
suited  them  but  ruling  it.  The  result,  after 
Smith  attempted  to  retain  all  authority  in 
his  own  hands,  was  a  clash  between  them,  in 
which  Smith  and  his  party  were  defeated. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  Smith's  faction  and  Newport's  party 
held  to  conflicting  policies  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians.  Smith  was  for  war,  and  was  restive 
under  the  orders  the  King  gave  in  regard  to 
treating  the  Indians  kindly.  He  broke  through 
them  whenever  he  had  any  excuse.  Newport 
was  for  peace,  and  obedience  to  his  instructions. 

Smith  says:  "It  was  also  my  chance  in 
single  combat  to  take  the  King  of  Pas-pa-hegh 
prisoner,  and,  by  keeping  him,  forced  his  sub- 
jects to  work  in  chains,  till  I  made  all  the 
country  pay  contribution,  having  little  else 
whereon  to  live.= 

"Twice  in  this  time  I  was  their  President, 
and  none  can  say  in  all  that  time  I  had  any 
man  slain;  but  for  keeping  them  in  that  fear  I 
was  much  blamed  both  there  and  here:"     &c.» 

Here,  whether  true  or  false,  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  way  Smith  thought  it  proper  to  treat  the 
Indians — to  work  them  in  chains.  That  was 
exactly  the  Spanish  way  of  doing.  Thej-  so 
treated  millions  of  the  natives  in  Central  and 
South  America.     Smith  never  appreciated,  and 

'New  England's  Trials,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  2,  pages 
15-16. 

-Smith  never  made  all  the  eoimtrv  pay  contribution.  On  the 
contrary,  the  colonists,  when  he  was  President,  were  billeted 
among  them,  and  had  to  pay  them  an  ounce  of  coffee  a  dav  for 
board,    p.  639. 
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1609  never  wanted  to  work  according  to,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Company — to  treat  the  Indians 
kindly.  He  was  for  shooting  them,  kilhng  them, 
whipping  them,  torturing  them,  and  putting  them 
in  chains.  And  he  says  he  was  much  blamed 
for  it  both  in  England  and  in  Virginia.  That 
is  what  is  involved  in  his  words  "keeping  them 
in  that  fear." 

Newport,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  con- 
ciliation, and  for  obedience  to  the  instructions 
given  by  those  in  authority  over  him;  and  they 
who  were  of  his  party  were  the  obedient  and 
loyal  servants  of  their  principals  in  England. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  a  triangular  struggle 
took  place  at  Jamestown.  Smith  and  his 
party,  we  must  wholly  identify  with  the  autocrat- 
ic form  of  government, under  which  this  attempt 
took  place.  He  figured  in  it,  but  not  in  the 
subsequent,  successful  attempt.  His  works  were 
licensed  by  the  Crown,  and  he  presented  his 
side  of  the  case  against  the  others,  who  were 
then  carrying  on  the  Colony  under  a  new  charter 
in  which  the  King  had  practically  no  interest, 
and  which  he  later  regretted  having  granted, 
and  became  an  enemy  of  the  Company. 

Newport,  Percy  and  their  party  were  the 
same  who  worked  under  the  enlarged  charter 
of  1609,  and  were  identified  with  the  Company 
which  granted,  in  1619,  the  right  of  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  house  at  Jamestown,  and  who 
might  be  called  the  liberal  party. 
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The  third  party,  composed  of  those  who  1609 
opposed  the  whole  movement,  was  not  extin- 
guished by  the  death  of  Kendall,  and  the  deporta- 
tion of  Wingfield.  That  element  of  opposition 
appears  not  only  in  this  attempt  we  are  here 
considering,  but  in  the  subsequent  attempt  as 
well. 

These  factions  were  no  child's-play,  but 
deadly  rivalries  and  feuds  between  warlike  and 
determined  men.  Life  and  death  were  at 
stake  in  the  clashes  between  them. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  or  Spanish,  party  desir- 
ed the  utter  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
Colony.  They  were  prepared  to  go  any  lengths 
to  accomphsh  this.  They  organized  mutinies 
in  the  Downs,  and  on  the  way  over.  They 
would  seize  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  and  go 
off  with  them.  They  would  cooperate  with  the 
Spaniards,  should  they  appear.  They  would 
incite  the  Indians  to  attack  and  overthrow  the 
settlement. 

To  put  down  this  faction,  the  mutinies  were 
suppressed,  Wingfield  was  deposed,  Kendall  was 
executed,  the  Dutchmen  were  killed. 

The  faction  led  by  Smith  was  as  violent  and 
determined  as  the  foes  of  the  settlement.  Hav- 
ing led  in  deposing  Wingfield,  they  then  deposed 
RatchfTe.  And  held  out  against  the  authority 
of  Captain  West,  although  the  charter  itself 
of  the  Colony  had  been  altered  by  the  new 
organization  of  the  company. 
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1609  Smith  had  many  admirers,  who  praised  him, 
and  stood  by  him.  His  writings,  in  which  he 
does  not  hide  his  own  light  under  a  bushel, 
have  gained  currency,  and  for  a  long  time, 
being  the  principal  accessible  information  about 
the  Colony,  gave  him  a  distinction  to  which 
he  was  clearly  not  entitled. 

Percy  in  his  address  to  his  brother  of  his 
"True  Relation",  said  that: 

"This  relation  I  have  here  sent  your  Lord- 
ship, is  for  two  respects,  the  one,  to  show  how 
much  I  honor  you,  and  desire  to  do  you  service, 
the  other,  in  regard  that  many  untruths  con- 
cerning these  precedings  have  been  formerly 
published,  wherein  the  author  hath  not  spared 
to  appropriate  many  deserts  to  liimself  which 
he  never  performed,  and  stuffed  his  relations 
with  so  many  falsities,  and  malicious  detrac- 
tions, not  only  of  these  parts  and  time,  which  I 
have  selected  to  treat  of,  but  of  former  occur- 
rences also,  so  that  I  could  not  contain  myself, 
but  express  the  truth  unto  your  Lordship  con- 
cerning these  affairs."  etc. 

The  reference  to  Captain  Smith  is  unmis- 
takable. 

Alexander  Brown  has  this,  in  part,  to  say 
about  Captain  Smith: 

"Smith's  so-called  History  of  Virginia  is  not 
a  history  at  all;  but  chiefly  an  eulogy  of  Smith 
and  a  lampoon  of  his  peers.  And  it  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  we  can  safely  turn  a  man  loose  in 
the  field  of  his  own  biography. 
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"The  establishing  of  an  English  colony  in  1609 
America  was  a  vast  work,  requiring  the  constant 
support  of  the  King,  the  purse  of  the  people, 
and  the  careful  management  of  the  greatest 
business  men  of  that  period  for  ten  long  years 
of  'constant  and  patient  resolution'.  On  the' 
other  hand,  Smith  was  a  mere  adventurer;  one 
of  the  very  smallest  contributors;  an  agent  of 
the  company  in  Virginia  less  than  two  and  a 
half  years;  in  command  about  one  year;  failed 
to  give  satisfaction;  sent  home  to  answer  for  his 
misdemeanors,  and  was  never  again  even  em- 
ploj'ed  by  the  South  Virginia  Company. 

"He  published  'the  dispatches';  took  posses- 
sion of  the  history  which  others  made  and 
turned  it  to  his  own  service;  and  it  came  to 
pass  that  for  over  200  years  these  'dispatches' 
were  'almost  the  only  source  from  which  we 
derived  any  knowledge  of  the  infancy  of  our 
country'.  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  anxious  to 
enable  the  reader  to  do  justice  to  the  real 
founders  of  this  country,  because,  as  the  result 
of  a  remarkable  chain  of  circumstances,  great 
injustice  has  been  done  them;  yet  I  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  Smith.  I  have 
weighed  well  every  scrap  of  evidence  within 
my  reach  before  arriving  at  the  opinions  herein 
given  of  him  and  of  his  so-called  'General 
History.'  The  counter-evidence  now  available 
makes  it  perfectly  certain  that  the  true  history 
of  our  foundation  is  reaUy  grand.'' 

'Genesis  of  the  United  States,  page  1010. 
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1609  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  Captain  John  Smith 
cUd  not  contribute  enough  in  money  to  entitle 
him  to  full  rights  as  an  adventurer.  He  did 
not  remain  in  Virginia  long  enough  to  acquire 
full  rights  as  a  planter,  and  his  services  were 
not  deemed  sufficient  bj^  the  committees  of  the 
company  to  justify  them  in  rewarding  liim  on 
his  merits.  He  did  not  bring  the  colonists  to 
Virginia.  He  landed  there  himself  as  a  prisoner; 
was  a  prisoner  at  a  time  when  he  asserts  that 
he  was  saving  the  colony  from  abandonment, 
etc.;  was  sent  back  to  England  as  a  prisoner ''to 
answer  some  misdemeanors,"  and  was  not 
only  not  in  the  active  service  of  the  Virginia 
Company  under  wliich  the  colony  was  finally 
estabUshed,  but  was  opposed  to  the  popvdar 
charters  under  which  the  enterprise  was  being 
managed  by  the  greatest  business  men  and  most 
advanced  statesmen  then  in  England.  He  not 
only  was  not  'the  founder  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia',  but  was  opposed  to  the  basis  on 
which  it  Avas  founded. "^ 

Smith  did  not  hestitate  to  abuse  the  Company 
itself  which  was  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  ap- 
preciate his  merits.  2 

Fiske,  an  admirer,  writing  in  1898,  saj^s:  "To 
this  day  John  Smith  is  one  of  the  personages 
about  whom  writers  of  history  are  apt  to  lose 
their  tempers."' 

'The  First  Republic  in  America,  page  X. 

=New  England's  Trials,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  2,  No. 
2,  page  16. 

'Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors,  Vol.  1,  page  90. 
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He  surely  is  enough  to  make  them  do  so.     He  1609 
can  be  cited  as  the  most  shining  example  in 
support  of  the  thesis  that  "the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword." 

Captain  Smith  has  assumed,  and,  b.y  force  of 
circumstances,  has  been  given  by  those  who  have 
repeated  his  statements,  such  a  place  in  our  early 
history  that  no  half-way  measure  or  compromise 
with  him  is  possible.  Either  you  have  to  ac- 
cept him  at  his  own  rating  as  the  embodiment  of 
wisdom,  ^■alor  and  virtue,  standing  out  as  a 
Colossus  amid  unworthy  and  depra^'ed  creatures 
who  were  incapable  of  appreciating  his  trans- 
cendent genius;  or,  you  have  to  clear  the  cur- 
rent of  the  story  from  his  embarrassing  obstruc- 
tion to  its  natural  and  proper  flowing.  The 
more  closely  one  adheres  to  Captain  Smith,  the 
more  the  history  of  Virginia  is  belittled.  Free 
one's  self  from  Smith,  and  one  will  be  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  glory,  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  founding  of  Virginia. 

The  loyal  part}'  was  composed  of  men  who 
so  conducted  themselves  in  Virginia  that  they 
earned  the  thanks,  and  retained  the  confidence, 
of  their  principals  in  England  who  sent  them 
here.  Men  whom  Smith  hated,  opposed  in 
Virginia,  and  abused  in  his  writings,-  the  Com- 
pany honored. 

These  men,  some  of  whom  participated  in  the 
movement  we  have  attempted    herein  to    de- 

'Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  1819,  Volume 
1,  page  241. 
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1609  scribe,  lived  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the 
great  undertaking.  These  were  the  men  who 
established  Virginia  after  Smith's  connection 
with  it  had  wholly  ceased.  To  them  is  due  the 
honor  which  has  been  attributed,  mainly  as  the 
result  of  his  own  writings,  to  Captain  Smith. 

Several  of  those  who  thus  deserve  to  be  known 
as  the  founders  of  Virginia,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  great  American  Commonwealth,  lost  their 
lives  in  the  undertaking.  We  mention  among 
these  heroic  leaders  of  oiu-  foundation,  who  lost 
their  lives  in  its  service: 

Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 

Captain  John  Ratchffe, 

Captain  Gabriel  Archer, 

Captain  Peter  Winne, 

Captain  Richard  Waldo, 

Reverend  Robert  Hunt, 

Sir  George  Somers. 
Among  those  who  lived  to  carry  on  the  work 
after  this  attempt  had  failed,  and  who  helped  to 
crown  it  wdth  well  merited  success,  there  should 
be  especially  named : 

Sir  Thomas  Gates, 

Sir  Thomas  Dale, 

Thomas  West,  the  Lord  De  la  Warr, 

Captain  Clxristopher  Ne^vport, 

Captain  John  Martin, 

Captain  George  Percy,  and 

Captain  Francis  West. 
And  back  of  these  men,  in  England,  the  organ- 
izers, directors  and  financers  of  the  whole  move- 
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ment,   Southampton,   Sir  Thomas   Smith,   Sir  1609 
Edwin  Sands,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the 
eariier  part  of  this  work,  should  be  remembered. 

Surely  these  men  who  actually  established  the 
Colony  long  after  Smith  had  left  it  deserve  to  be 
recognized  as  the  true  founders  of  Virginia. 

And  the  motives  for  which  they  founded  it  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  subordinate  ones  so  often 
presented,  but  for  the  great  principle  for  which 
the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe  was  then  in  arms. 

The  settlement  of  Virginia  was  the  test  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Saxon  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman  on  the  other, 
whether  our  race  were  to  be  allowed  any  part  in 
the  New  World,  or  to  be  excluded  from  it  for- 
ever. 

That  struggle  was  won  by  our  ancestors,  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

And  we  are  here  today  enjoying  our  civil  and 
political  liberties  in  consequence  of  it. 


: 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Condition  of  the  Colony  apter 

Smith's  Departure. 


THE  narrative  is  here  continued  by  the  1609 
writers  who  belonged  to  the  Smith  faction. 
The  first  incident  recorded  is  the  arrival 
of  the  Virginia,  which  had  formed  one  of  the 
great  fleet  of  nine  which  left  England  on  the 
eighth  of  June.  It  was  October  when  she  at  last 
reached  her  destination.  As  the  Catch  was 
known  to  have  foundered  with  all  on  board,  the 
arrival  of  the  Virginia  left  only  the  Sea  Adven- 
ture, the  most  important  of  all,  still  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  They  thought  she  was  certainly 
lost. 

The  rather  unimportant  way  the  arrival  of  the 
Virginia  is  recorded  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Smith  faction  looked  upon  all  these 
^'essels  and  their  crews  with  little  sympathy. 
There  is  no  note  of  rejoicing  over  this  sheep  which 
was  lost,  being  now  found  alive  and  safe;  they 
merel)'  say: 

"The  day  before  the  shi^DS  departed,  C.  Davies 
arrived  in  a  small  pinnace,  with  some  sixteen 
proper  men  more.  To  these  were  added  a  com- 
pany from  James  Town,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Ratcliffe,  to  inhabit  Point  Comfort. 
Martin  and  Master  West  having  lost  their 
boats,  and  near  half  their  men  amongst  the 
sa\'ages,  were  returned  to  James  Town.  For 
the  savages  no  sooner  understood  of  Captain 
Smith's  loss,  but  they  all  revolted,  and  did  mur- 
der and  spoil  all  they  could  encounter.  Now 
were  we  all  constrained  to  live  only  of  that  which 
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1609  Smith  had  only  for  his  o^ati  companj^  for  the 
rest  had  consumed  their  proportions. 

"And  now  have  we  twentj'  Presidents,  with  all 
their  appurtenances,  for  Master  Percy  was  so 
sick  he  could  not  go  nor  stand.  But,  ere  all  was 
consumed,  Master  West  and  Ratcliffe,  each 
with  a  pinnace,  and  thirty  or  forty  men  well 
appointed,  sought  abroad  to  trade,  and  upon 
confidence  of  Powhatan,'  Ratcliffe  and  his  men 
were  slain,  only  Jeffery  Shortridge  escaped;  and 
Pocahontas,  the  King's  daughter,  saved  a  boy, 
called  Henry  Spelman,  who  lived  many  years 
after,  by  her  means,  amongst  the  Potomacs. 

"Powhatan  still,  as  he  found  means,  cut  off 
their  boats,  and  denied  them  trade.  And  Master 
West,  finding  little  better  success,  set  sail  for 
England. 

"Now  we  all  found  the  want  of  Captain  Smith, 
yea  his  greatest  maligners  could  then  curse  his 
loss.  Now  for=  corn,  provision,  and  contribution 
from  the  saAages,  we  had  nothing  but  mortal 
wounds  with  clubs  and  arrows.  As  for  our 
hogs,  goats,  sheep,  horse,  or  what  lived,  our 
commanders  and  officers  did  daily  consume 
them.  Some  smaU  proportions  sometimes  we 
tasted  till  all  was  devoured.  Then  swords, 
arrows,  pieces,  or  any  thing,  we  traded  to  the 
savages,  whose  bloody  fingers  were  so  imbrued 
in  our  bloods,  that,  what  by  their  cruelty,  our 

'That  is,  deceived  in  placing  confidence  in  Powhatan.     The 
details  of  this  are  given  further  on. 
-In  place  of. 
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governor's  indiscretion,  and  the  loss  of  our  ships,  1609 
of  five  hundred,  within  six  months  after,  there 
remained  not  any  more  than  sixty  most  miserable 
and  poor  creatures. 

"It  were  too  vile  to  say  what  we  endured. 
Life  was  now  preserved  by  roots,  herbs,  acorns, 
walnuts,  berries,  now  and  then  a  little  fish,  and 
starch,  by  such  as  had  any.'  A  savage  slain  and 
buried,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the  poor 
and  eaten ;  which  is  reported  also  to  ha\'e  happen- 
ed to  others  of  their  own.= 

"The  occasion  of  these  miseries  was  only  our 
own,  for  want  of  providence,  industry,  and 
go\"ernment,  and  not  the  barrenness  and  defect 
of  the  country,  as  is  generally'  supposed ;  for,  till 
then  in  three  years,  for  the  numbers  were  landed 
us,  we  had  never  landed  sufficient  provision  for 
six  months,  such  a  glutton  is  the  sea,  and  such 
good  fellows  the  mariners,  we  as  little  tasted  of 
those  great  proportions  for  their  provisions,  as 
they  of  our  miseries,  that  notwithstanding  ever 
swayed  and  overruled  the  business. 

"Though  we  did  live,  as  is  said,  three  years 
chiefly  of  what  this  good  country  naturally 
affordeth;  yet  now,  had  we  been  in  Paradise  it- 
self, with  those  governors,  it  would  not  ha\-e 
been  much  better  with  us.  Yet  were  there  some 
amongst  us,  who,  had  they  had  the  government, 
would  surely  ha\e  kept  us  from  those  extremi- 
ties of  miseries,  that  in  ten  days  more  would 
have  supplanted  us  all  by  death. 

'This  is  merely  a  recurrence  to  the  same  condition  they  were 
in  while  Smith  was  President. 

=Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1732  Oxford  Tract.  Glasgow  Edition, 
Vol.  XVII 1,  pp.  537-538. 
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1609  "Thus  you  see  the  miserable  ends  of  those 
usurping  commanders,  for  all  their  greatness, 
oratory,  and  long  being  there;  and  what  is  the 
want  of  one  man  in  authority,  that  is  honest  and 
valiant,  discreet,  and  industrious;  and  how  easi- 
ly that  may  also  be  blemished  by  ambitious  in- 
discretion, or  what  did  hinder  them  now  in  his 
absence,  that  had  not  done  much  better  than  he, 
having  all  these  advantages."' 

One  ot  the  causes  contributing  to  these  mis- 
eries was,  no  doubt,  lack  of  discipline;  but  this 
was  obviously  due,  not  to  the  absence  of  Captain 
Smith,  for  they  were  coming  to  just  as  bad  a 
state  as  this  while  he  was  here,  but  to  the  fact 
that  Captain  George  Percy,  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  was  so  sick  that  "he 
could  not  go  nor  stand". 

Despite  Smith's  year  of  administration  as 
President,  and  his  services  as  Councilor  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  attempt,  the  Colony 
was  a  failure;  its  dissolution  was  imminent;  and 
everybody  there  saw  it.  Men  in  that  desperate 
condition  would  not  be  easy  for  any  one  to  con- 
trol. 

'From  Purchas'  compilation  of  tiie  writings  of  Smith,  Todkill 
and  others;  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1732.  Oxford  Tract. Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  538-539. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 
Captain  Smith  Indicted. 


THE  WORLD  has  been  misled  long  enough  1609 
by  the  account  of  the  founding  of  Virginia 
written  by  Captain  John  Smith. 

We  now  indict  this  man  before  the  Bar  of 
History  for  the  following  liigh  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors; mentioning  first  the  misdemeanors: 

For  calhng  the  awning  under  wliich  the  first 
Communion  was  celebrated  "an  old  sail";  and 
for  saying  the  services  in  bad  weather  were  held 
in  "an  old  rotten  tent";  and  for  calling  the  first 
church  "a  homely  thing  like  a  barn,  set  upon 
cratchets".' 

For  claiming  that  wlnle  he  was  a  prisoner  it 
was  he  who  named  Cape  Henry  and  Cape 
Charles;  and  that  Aarginia  was  his  discovery. ^ 

For  making  the  world  beUeve  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Powhatan  was  in  love  with  liim,  and  that 
Powhatan  himself  was  afraid  of  him.' 

For  playing  a  practical  joke  on  the  Colony,  on 
his  return  from  Nansemond,  by  pretending  that 
his  vessel  was  a  Spanish  ship,  come  to  attack 
them.* 

For  claiming,  in  his  last  account  of  that 
event,  to  have  captured  big  Wo-chin-cho-punk, 
all  by  himself,  ungenerously  omitting  to  state 
the  aid  given  him  by  the  two  Poles,  who,  in  all 
probabiUty,  saved  his  life  on  that  occasion.  ^ 

For  wasting  the  resources  of  the  Colony  by 
beginning  a  fort  which  he  never  could  finish. « 

lAnte  p.  163. 

'.\nte  pp.  130-132. 

^\nte  pp.  661,  535-537. 

*Ante  p.  459. 

"Ante  pp.  582-583. 

•Ante  pp.  498-199,  611-621. 
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1609  For  putting  in  Ms  books  pictures  of  no  value 
in  themselves;  inconsistent  with  the  text;  not 
worth  reproducing;  and  which  are  merely  crude, 
puerUe  advertisements  of  the  matchless  prowess 
of  Captain  John  Smith.  ^ 

For  making  it  appear  that  the  ignorant 
Indians  of  Virginia  could  speak  English;  and 
representing  them  as  making  in  that  language 
liighly  flattering  remarks  and  speeches  to,  and 
about,  Captain  John  Smith.- 

For  representing  the  Indians  as  overflowing 
with  love  and  admii'ation  for  liim;  while  he 
showed  himself,  by  word  and  deed,  as  a  great 
exponent  and  advocate  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
only  good  Indian,  is  a  dead  Indian.' 

And  now  the  more  serious  matters: 

For  complicity  in  Stephen  Galthrope's  open 
and  confessed  mutiny  on  the  voyage  over.* 

For  violating  his  orders  to  go  to  the  town  of 
Powhatan,  on  the  James,  to  get  corn,  and 
instead,  going  up  the  Cliickahominy  River, 
which  act  of  disobedience  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Robinson  and  Emry;  for  wliich  disobedience, 
and  the  resulting  deaths,  he  was  court-mar- 
tialled,  condemned  to  death;  and  would  have 
been  executed,  had  not  his  life  been  saved  by 
Captain  Newport.  * 

For    his    ingratitude   to   Newport,   and   the 

'Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  1819,  Vol.  1, 
p.  113. 

'Ante  pp.  404-410,  350-353,  535-539,  594-595. 

'Ante  pp.  560-563. 

»Ante  pp.  92-95. 

^Ante  pp.  331-333,  383-387. 
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violation   of   his   rights,    by   deUberately   tres-  1009 
passing  upon  his  exclusive  right  to  make  dis- 
coveries, in  going  twice,  in  Captain  Newport's 
absence,  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay.' 

For  giving  the  three  strange  Indian  women, 
to  the  three  strange  Indian  men.= 

For  brutality  in  liis  treatment  of  the  Nanse- 
mond  and  other  Indians,  prisoners,  as  well  as 
others. ' 

For  deposing  Captain  RatcUffe  from  his  office 
as  president,  shortly  after  declaring,  in  the  True 
Relation,  that  everything  was  going  on  well  at 
the  time  that  Ratcliffe  held  that  office." 

For  electing  in  Ratcliffe's  place  a  man  at  the 
time  sick  in  bed  with  the  yellow  fever;  and 
then  going  off  on  his  second  expedition  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  leaving  the  Colony  thus  virtu- 
ally with  no  one  at  its  head.' 

For  attempting  to  assassinate  Powhatan 
shortly  after  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  made 
with  him,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation  by 
Newport.' 

For  causing,  indirectly,  the  drowning  of  the 
two  Councilors,  Scrivener  and  Waldo,  and 
Captain  Anthony  Gosnold,  and  eight  others, 
who  were  attempting  to  defeat  Smith's  unlaw- 
ful attempt  on  Powhatan's  life.' 

'Ante  pp.  131,  432-133,  447,  490,  503,  n.  1. 

«.«inte  pp.  473,  483,  490-491. 

'Ante  pp.  4S7-4S8,  523-524,  595-597. 

"Ante  pp.  445,  461-4e4. 

*Ante  pp.  462,  465  &  seq. 

'Ante  pp.  529-563. 

'Ante  pp.  553-554. 
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1609  For  persistent  violation  of  the  instructions 
from  England  in  regard  to  treating  the  Indians 
kindly,  putting  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
settled  and  humane  policy  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. 

For  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and 
advocating  a  policy  of  washing  the  ground  with 
their  blood,  and  murdering  and  torturing  them. 
This  brutal  attitude  towards  the  Indians  he 
persisted  in,  and  years  after  he  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  Colony,  when  he  appears  again  for  a 
moment  in  Virginia  history,  after  the  massa- 
cre of  1622,  it  is  to  offer  to  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany to  undertake  a  war  of  revenge  on  the 
Indians,  he  to  be  rewarded  and  repaid  there- 
for by  being  allowed  to  have  as  his  own,  as 
slaves,  such  of  the  Indians  as  might  be  captured 
in  the  M'ar.  > 

For  authorizing  the  assassination  of  the 
Dutchmen.  = 

For  selUng  Henry  Spelman,  a  white  boy,  to 
the  savages.  3 

For  conspiring  with  Taux  Powhatan  to  kiU 
Captain  Francis  West.* 

For  the  poor  administration  of  public  affairs 
during  his  Presidency;  the  leading  features  of 
which  were  his  attempt  to  assassinate  Powha- 
tan; the  beginning  of  the  unfinishable  fort,  the 
dispersion  of  many  of  the  colonists  among  the 
Indian  towns,  to  prevent  their  starving  to 
death;  the  unpunished  theft  of  the  public  prop- 

'Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  Sabin's  Reprints,  No.  VI,  p.  234. 
^Ante  pp.  629,  660. 
'Ante  pp.  664-665. 
*Ante  p.  665. 
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erty  by  the  conspirators  against  the  Colony;  and  1609 
his  chnging  to  a  terminated  authority  until  the 
whole  Colony  was  thrown  into  a  turmoil,  and  he 
had  to  be  overthrown  by  force,  and  sent  out  of 
the  country,  to  be  tried  in  England  for  his 
actions  here.' 

For  especially  hating,  slandering  and  abusing 
those  who  arrived  under  the  New  Charter, 
calling  them  "those  lewd  Captains  (who)  led 
this  lewd  company,  wherem  were  many  unruly 
gallants  packed  hither  by  their  friends  to 
escape  ill  destinies,"  etc.  Thus  he  traduces  the 
gentlemen-soldiers,  ^•eterans  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  who  had  fought  on  many  a  bloody  field 
in  Holland  and  Belgium,  patriots  of  a  high 
order,''' who  ]^mainly  made  up  all  the  early  com- 
panies who  came  to  Virginia;  and  who  came  here 
to  maintain  the  same  principles  for  which  they 
had  fought  in  the  Netherlands.  Their  beset- 
ting sin  was  that  they  could  not  see  any  validity 
in  Smith's  evaporated,  exhausted  and  duly 
terminated  authority,  and  woidd  not  obey  him." 

It  was  Smith's  unbridled  fury  against  these 
people,  and  his  unrestrained  abuse  of  them, 
which,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  is 
responsible  for  the  low  and  false  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  people  who  took  part  in  this 
movement,  which  has  gone  abroad  and  become 
embedded  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

And,  above  aU,  for  wTiting  a   partisan   and 

■Ante  pp.  593-610,  644-647,  655-670,  769-770,  770. 
^4nte  p.  643,  n.  2. 
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1609  personal  defence  of  himself  and  putting  it  forth 
as  a  general  history  of  a  great  movement.  For 
composing  accounts  of  the  Colony  which,  in- 
stead of  being  written  from  a  sympathetic 
view-point,  presenting  the  great,  underlying 
principles  of  this  colonization,  one  of  the  most 
important  which  human  annals  record,  in  a 
light  intended  to  bring  out  its  fundamental 
features  in  their  true  aspect,  and  hold  them  up 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  have  presented 
them  in  a  mean  and  disparaging  manner. 

In  doing  this  he  has  tarnished  Virginia's 
primacy;  he  has  thrown  a  smoke-screen  between 
us  and  the  sun;  he  has  dimmed  the  lustre  of  our 
beginnings;  he  has  painted  the  glowing  dawn 
with  a  soiled  brush;  he  has  poisoned  the  foun- 
tain; and  has  caused  this  per\'erted  story  of  our 
origin,  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  an 
army  of  writers,  to  be  so  widely  distributed,  and 
so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  literature  of  the 
country,  as  to  be  now  weU-nigh  ineradicable. 

Expelled  from  the  Colony  and  sent  over  to 
England  to  answer  for  his  misdemeanors  here, 
he  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  carried  to 
completion  the  great  work  in  which  he  played 
so  unworthy  a  part;  and  when  he  wrote  of  it, 
he  eulogized  himself  and  disparaged  the  Com- 
pany with  which  he  naa  B^^fconnection. 

Our  origin  has,  therefore,  been  written  by  one 
who  is  substantially  a  hostile  writer;  whose 
works  have  a  false  show  of  authority,  by  reason 
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of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  connected  with  1609 
the  early  part  of  the  movement. 

This  man,  who  did  notliing  of  any  lasting 
ser^'ice  to  the  Colony,  has  thus  managed,  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  aided  by  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, to  eclipse,  exclude,  and,  so  far  as 
the  general  public  is  concerned,  to  annihilate 
the  fame  due  to  the  many  noblemen,  the  host 
of  gentlemen  and  worthy  men  who  gave  their 
substance,  their  service,  their  careers,  and,  many 
of  them,  their  lives,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  undertaking. 

Compared  to  this  man  John  Smith,  they  are 
unknown,  and  might  as  well  never  have  existed, 
so  far  as  receiving  any  popidar  recognition  of 
their  services  in  foiniding  this  country. 

Smith,  posing  as  the  founder  of  Virginia,  is 
the  jackdaw  parading  in  peacock's  feathers. 
Those  feathers  were  stolen  from  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Captain  Ralph 
Lane,  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  Captain 
George  Percy,  Sir  George  Somers,  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Lord  Delaware,  and 
the  many  others  mentioned  in  tliis  volume,  who 
came  over  to  Virginia;  and  from  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  Sii-  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Edwin 
Sands,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  other  leaders 
in  England,  who,  though  they  never  came  to 
Virginia,  sustained  the  action  and  carried  it 
through  to  success. 

We  confront  here  a  remarkable  historical 
phenomenon,  little  short  of  a  miracle — this  one 
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1609  man  absorbing  to  himself  and  monopolizing 
honors  which  clearly  belonged  to  others,  some  of 
whom  had  been  forced  at  the  end  to  overthrow 
and  conquer  him,  and  expel  Mm  from  the 
country;  and  yet,  by  the  general  acceptance  of 
his  unfounded  claims,  he  comes  off,  in  the  public 
estimation,  as  if  he,  and  he  alone,  had  done  it 
all;  that  the  three  ships  were  his,  and  everybody 
on  them  his  follower. 

Smith  was  of  no  value  to  the  Colony.  We 
would  have  gotten  on  better  without  him,  and 
have  been  saved  an  inestimable  amount  of  post- 
humous damage  which  he  has  done  us. 

Virginia  owes  this  man  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only^ — resentment  for  the  false,  unworthy 
and  belittling  account  he  has  written  of  our 
foundation,  an  account  which  appears  to  have 
been  controlled  by  egotism  and  revenge. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

The  Return  of  Part  of  the 

Great  Fleet  to  England 


( 


ON   October  4th,   1609,   five  of  the  ships  1609 
of  the  Great  Fleet  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
the  Diamond,  the  Falcon,  the  Blessing, 
the  Unity  and  the  Lion,  sailed  from  Virginia 
for  England. 

The  Swallow  and  the  Virginia  were  left  in 
the  Colony. 

The  fleet  arrived  in  England  early  in 
December.  The  news  it  brought  of  the  state 
of  the  Colony  was  most  discouraging.  It  was 
not  then  known  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Somers  and  the  other  important  persons  with 
them,  had  perished. 

The  loss  of  one  of  their  vessels,  which  went 
down  in  the  great  tempest,  the  damage  to  the 
provisions,  the  disorder  which  had  prevailed, 
the  war  with  the  Indians,  the  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion, the  sickness  and  death  wliich  had  reduced 
the  Colony  to  a  mere  handful,  were  all  revealed. 

Many  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
enterprise  now  were  so  discouraged  that  they 
withdrew  from  it.  But  a  number  still  adhered 
to  it.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  Lord 
Delaware,  who  was  resolved  to  go  over  liimself 
and  restore  the  edifice  which  now  seemed  to  be 
tottering  to  its  fall. 

It  was  in  this  returned  fleet  that  Smith  came 
back  to  England,  never  more  to  see  Virginia.' 

Captain  Newport  was  not  with  the  returning 
vessels  this  time,  as  he  was  among  those  who 
had  sailed  on  the  Sea  Adventure. 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  105-107. 
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1609  Smith's  trial  before  the  CouncU  for  Virginia 
Resident  in  England,  no  doubt  took  place 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  these  vessels.  He 
was  most  probably  dismissed  after  a  stormy 
session,  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  definite  legal 
authority  given  this  Council  to  properly  hear 
and  determine  such  cases,  a  defect  in  the 
structure  of  their  colonial  government  vs^hich 
they  proceeded  to  rectify  in  a  Charter  granted 
them  in  1612.' 

'1  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  1,  pp.  106-108. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

The  Death  of  Captain  Ratcliffb 


COMING  back  to  Virginia  now,  Spelman  1609 
tells  us  that  he  had  not  long  returned  to 
Jamestown,  "before  one  Thomas  Savage 
with  four  or  five  Indians  came  from  the  great 
Powhatan  with  venison  to  Captain  Percy,  who 
was  now  President.  After  the  deHvery  thereof, 
and  that  he  must  return,  he  was  loath  to  go 
without  some  of  Ms  countrymen  went  with 
him.  Whereupon  I'  was  appointed  to  go,  which 
I  the  more  wiUingly  did,  by  reason  that  victual 
wsiS  scarce  with  us;  carrying  with  me  some 
copper,  and  a  hatchet  which  I  had  gotten. 
"Coming  to  the  great  Powhatan,  I  presented 
to  liim  such  things  as  I  had ;  which  he  took,  using 
me  very  kindly.  And ,  after  I  had  been  with  liim 
about  three  weeks,  he  sent  me  back  to  our 
EngUsh,  bidding  me  tell  them,  that  if  they 
would  bring  their  ship,  and  some  copper,  he 
would  fraught  her  back  with  corn.  Which  I, 
ha\ing  reported  to  our  English,  and  returning 
their  answer  to  the  Powhatan,  Captain  Ratchffe 
came  with  a  ship,  with  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five,  to  the  Or-a-pax,^  and,  leaving  liis  ship 
there,  came  by  barge,  with  sLxteen  men,  to  the 
Powhatan,  to  Pamunkey ;  where  he,  very  courte- 
ously, in  show,  received  them,  by  sending  them 
bread  and  venison.  In  reward,  whereof »  Captain 
Ratcliffe  sent  him  copper,  and  beads,  and  such 
hke. 

"Then  Powhatan  appointed  Captain  Ratchffe 
a  house  for  liim  and  his  men  to  lie  in  during 

'Henry  Spelman. 

-An  Indian  town  on  the  Chickahominy  River,  in  Hanover  County. 

'In  exchange  for  which. 
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1609  the  time  that  they  should  traffic,  not  far  from 
his  own,  but  above  half  a  mile  from  the  barge; 
and  himself  in  the  evening,  coming  to  the  house 
slenderly  accompanied,'  welcomed  him  thither, 
and  returned,  leaving  the  Dutchman,  Savage 
and  myself  behind  him. 

"The  next  day,  the  Powhatan,  with  a  company 
of  savages,  came  to  Captain  Ratcliffe,  and 
carried  our  English  to  their  storehouse,  where 
their  corn  was,  to  traffic  with  them,  giving  them 
pieces  of  copper  and  beads  and  other  things 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  baskets  of 
corn  which  they  brought.  But  the  Indians 
dealing  deceitfully,  by  pulling  or  bearing  up  the 
bottom  of  their  baskets  with  their  hands,  so 
that  the  less  corn  might  fill  them.  The  Eng- 
lishmen taking  exceptions  against  it,  and  a 
discontentment  rising  upon  it,  the  King  depart- 
ed, taking  me  and  the  Dutchman  with  him,  and 
his  wives  hence. 

"And  presently  a  great  number  of  Indians 
that  lay  lurking  in  the  woods  and  corn  about, 
began  with  an  oulis  and  whoopubb=,  and, 
whilst  our  Englishmen  were  in  haste  carrjing 
their  corn  to  their  ships,  the  Indians  that  were 
hidden  in  the  corn,  shot  the  men  as  they  passed 
by  them;  and  so  killed  them  all,  saving  one 
William  Russell,  and  one  other, ^  who,  being 
acquainted  with  the  country,  escaped  to  James- 
town by  land."* 

With  only  a  small  bodj'-guard. 
^Howl  and  hubbub,  the  war-whoop. 

'This  was  Jeffrey  Shortridge,  p.  68S.     Spelmau  also  escaped, 
being  saved  by  Pocahontas,  p.  688. 

*Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  pages  22  to  24. 
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Another  account  of  Captain  RatcUffe's  death  1609 
and  the  slaughter  of  his  men  is  given  by  the 
Company.  After  narrating  the  various  hin- 
drances and  difficulties  which  had  beset  the 
work:  treason;  embezzlement  of  the  goods  by  the 
sailors,  and  their  ruining  the  trade  with  the 
Indians ;  allowing  the  fishing-nets  to  decay ;  not 
preserving  the  sturgeon-meat  when  they  had 
a  plenty  of  it,  and  so  on,  it  says: 

"The  state  of  the  Colony,  by  these  accidents 
began  to  find  a  sensible  declining,  which  Pow- 
hatan, as  a  greedy  vulture,  observing,  and  boiling 
with  desire  of  revenge,  he  invited  Captain 
Ratcliffe,  and  about  thirty  others,  to  trade  for 
corn;  and,  under  the  color  of  fairest  friendship, 
he  brought  them  within  the  compass  of  his 
ambush,  whereby  they  were  cruelly  murdered  and 
massacred.  For,  upon  confidence  of  his  fidelity, 
they  went,  one  and  one,  into  several  houses,  which 
caused  their  several  destructions;  Avhen,  if  but 
any  six  had  remained  together,  they  would  have 
been  a  bulwark  for  the  general   preservation. 

"After  this,  Powhatan,  in  the  night,  cut  off 
some  of  our  boats;  he  di'ove  away  all  the  deer 
into  the  further  part  of  the  country;  he  and  his 
people  destroyed  our  hogs,  to  the  number  of 
about  six  hundred;  he  sent  none  of  his  Indians 
to  trade  with  us,  but  laid  secret  ambushes  in  the 
woods,  that  if  one  or  two  dropped  out  of  the 
fort  alone,  they  were  endangered."' 

'A  True  Declaration,  &c.,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No. 
l,page  17.  By  an  error  of  binding  this  appears  as  page  17  following 
page  16  of  No.  2. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Adventures  of  Thomas  Savage 
AND  Henry  Spelman. 


AFTER  narrating  the  death  of  Captain  Rat-  1609 
chffe,  Spelman  thus  continues: 
"Now,  while  this  business  was  in  action, 
the  Powhatan  sends  me  and  one  Samuel,  a  Dutch- 
man, to  a  town  about  sixteen  miles  off,  called 
Yaw-ta-noon-e, '  willing  us  there  to  stay  for  him. 
At  his  coming  thither,  we  understood  how  all 
things  had  passed,  by  Thomas  Savage,  as  before  is 
related. 

"The  King,  in  show,  made  still  much  of  us; 
yet  his  mind  was  much  declined  from  us,  which 
made  us  fear  the  worst.  And,  having  now  been 
with  him  about  tA\enty-four  or  twenty-five 
weeks,  it  happened  that  the  King  of  Potomac* 
came  to  visit  the  great  Powhatan,  where,  being 
a  while  with  him,  he  showed  such  kindness  to 
Savage,  Samuel  and  myself,  as  Ave  determined 
to  go  away  with  him. 

"When  the  day  of  his  departure  was  come, 
we  did  as  we  agreed,  and  having  gone  a  mile  or 
two  on  the  way,  Savage  feigned  some  excuse  of 
stay;  and,  unknown  to  us,  went  back  to  the 
Powhatan,  and  acquainted  him  with  our  depart- 
ing with  the  Potomac. 

"The  Powhatan  presently  sends  after  us,  com- 
manding our  return,  which  we  refusing,  went 
still  on  our  way;  and  those  that  were  sent  went 
still  on  with  us,  till  one  of  them,  finding  oppor- 
tunity, on  a  sudden,  struck  Samuel  with  an  axe, 
and  killed  him;  which  I  seeing,  ran  away  from 

'Difficult  to  locate,  as  it  is  not  on  the  map. 

-His  name  was  Jop-as-sus.  He  was  saitl  to  be  a  brother  of 
Powhatan. 
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1609  among  the  company,  they  after  me,  the  King 
and  his  men  after  them,  who  overtake  them, 
held  them,  till  I  sliifted  for  myself,  and  got  to  the 
Potomac  country."! 

An  incident  in  Spelman's  life  among  the 
Indians  is  presented  to  us  as  follows : 

"It  was  my  hap  to  be  left  at  one  of  the  King's 
Pasp-tan-se's^  houses,  when  he  went  to  visit 
another  King,  and  two  of  his  wives  were  there 
also.  After  the  King's  departure,  one  of  them 
would  go  visit  her  father.  Her  name  was 
Pau-pau-wis-ke,  and,  seeing  me,  wiUed  me  to 
go  with  her,  and  to  take  her  child,  and  carry  him 
thither  in  my  arms,  being  a  day's  journey  from 
the  place  where  we  dwelt;  which  I  refusing,  she 
struck  me  three  or  fom*  blows.  But,  I,  being 
loath  to  bear  too  much,  got  to  her  and  pulled 
her  down,  giving  her  some  blows  again;  which  the 
other  of  the  King's  wives  perceiving,  they  both 
fell  on  me,  beating  me  so  as  I  thought  they  had 
lamed  me. 

"Afterwards,  when  the  King  came  home,  in 
then-  presence,  I  acquainted  him  how  they  had 
used  me.  The  King  without  further  delay  took 
up  a  cou-was-co-hoc-an,  which  is  a  kind  of 
paring  iron,  and  struck  at  one  of  them  with 
such  violence  as  he  felled  her  to  the  ground,  in 
manner  dead. 

'Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  pp.  18-24. 

-A  town  somewhere  on  the  Potomac.     Not  on  map.     This  was 
the  King  of  that  town. 
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"I,  seeing  it,  fled  to  a  neighbor's  house,  for  1609 
fear  of  the  King's  displeasure.  But  his  wife 
coming  again  to  herself,  somewhat  appeased  his 
anger;  so,  as  understanding  where  I  was  by 
his  brother,  he  sent  me  his  young  child  to  still, 
for  none  could  quiet  him  so  well  as  myself; 
and  about  midnight  he  sent  for  liim  again. 

"The  next  day,  morning,  the  King  was  early 
up,  and  came  to  the  house  w^here  I  was.  Loath 
I  was  to  see  him,  yet  being  come  to  him,  instead 
of  his  anger,  I  found  him  kind  to  me,  asking 
me  how  I  did,  and  whether  I  was  afraid  of  liim 
last  night,  because  I  ran  away  from  him,  and 
hid  myself.  I,  being  by  his  speeches  somewhat 
bolder,  asked  him  for'  his  Queen. 

"He  answered,  aU  was  well;  and  that  I  should 
go  home  with  him,  telling  me  he  loved  me, 
and  none  should  hurt  me.  I,  though  loath, 
went  with  him;  where,  at  my  coming,  the 
Queen  looked  but  discontentedly  on  me,  but 
hoping  on  the  King's  promise,  I  cared  the  less 
for  other's  frowns,  knowdng  well  that  the  King 
made  the  more  of  me  in  hope  I  should  help 
him  to  some  copper,  if  at  any  time  our  English 
came  into  those  parts,  wliich  I  often  had 
promised  him  to  do,  and  which  was,  by  Captain 
ArgaU,  bountifully  performed. "^ 

'About. 

-Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  pp.  34-37. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Some  Contemporaky  Events,  1609 


THIS  year  was  marked  abroad  by  the  twelve  1609 
years'  truce  concluded  between  Spain  and 
Holland.  This  was  a  glorious  victory  for 
HoUand  and  the  Protestants,  and  a  humiliating 
event  for  Spain.  Religious  liberty  ^^•as  gained  by 
this  war,  which  was  only,  however,  temporarily 
suspended. 

On  May  23rd,  the  new  charter  had  been 
granted  to  the  Virginia  Company  of  London. 
The  attempt  made  under  the  charter  of  April 
10th,  1606,  which  we  have  been  following,  had 
faUed  to  attain  the  ends  desired.  The  Company 
was  reorganized.  Greatly  enlarged  powers  and 
an  enormous  expansion  of  territory  was  given  it, 
taking  in  nearly  all  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  between  the  34th  degree  and  the  45th 
degree  of  latitude.  All  the  islands  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  shore  were  also  to  be 
Virginia. 

It  was  under  this  Charter  that  Lord  Delaware 
was  acting  when  he  came  over  to  Virginia,  and 
the  proceedings  under  it  constitute  the  history 
of  Virginia  for  several  years. 

James  I.  was  a  poor  man,  as  Kings  go.  When 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  he  had 
not  money  enough  on  hand  to  properly  under- 
take the  journey,  until  it  was  furnished  him  by 
Cecil.  Witliin  a  year  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
attempting  to  control  the  election  of  its  mem- 
bers. Revenues  were  accordingly  only  sparingly 
granted  Mm  by  Parhament. 
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1609  The  Virginia  enterprise  had  proved  disap- 
pointing. Everything  going  out,  notliing  coming 
in.  Much  as  he  cherished  the  idea,  James  was 
in  no  position  to  lavish  resources,  badly  enough 
needed  at  home,  in  order  to  build  up  an  auto- 
cratic government  for  himself  across  the  Atlantic. 

No  doubt  this  was  the  controlling  reason  with 
him  to  transfer  this  enterprise  to  other  hands. 
He  found  it  would  not  pay  him  to  proceed 
further  with  it. 

Fortunately,  a  strong  organization,  with  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  purposes,  stood  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  great  undertaking. 

Between  two  hundred  and  se\'enty-five  and 
three  hundred  colonists  had  come  over  to 
Virginia  under  the  King's  form  of  government. 

The  sur\ivors  probably  did  not  number  over 
eighty.  1 

The  Dutch,  by  levying  heavy  tolls  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Schelde,  transfer  the  com- 
merce of  Antwerp,  in  Catholic  Belgium,  to 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  cities  within  their 
own  borders. 

Death  of  Ai-minius,  aged  forty-nine.  His 
doctrines  are  advocated  by  Uitenbogart  and 
Episcopius.  The  Gomarians  or  Calvinists  are 
favored  by  Prince  Maurice  and  the  States 
General.  Violent  theological  controversies  are 
carried  on. 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  page  71. 


Sir  Horatio  De  Vere, 
First  Baron  Vere. 

Youngest  son  of  Geoffrey  De  Vere,  who  was  the  third  son 
of  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  succession  pronounced  by 
Macaulay  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  and  splendid  line 
of  nobles  wliich  England  has  produced. ' 

He  was  born  in  Essex  in  1565;  knighted  for  gallantry  at 
Cadiz  in  1596;  served  against  Spain  in  the  great  war  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  had  such  a  long  and  brilUant  miUtary 
career  that  the  greatest  generals  were  proud  of  having 
served  under  liim. 

He  was  an  incorporator  in  the  Second  Virginia  Charter, 
of  May  23rd,  1609,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the 
Virginia  Company. 

He  died  in  London  in  1635,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  = 

'Maeaulav's  History  of  England,  Butler's  Edition,  Philadel- 
phia, 1849.  "  Vol.  2,  p.  293. 

^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pp.  980,  1037- 
1038. 
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The  Catholic  princes  of  Germany  confederate  1609 
at  Wiirzbm'g,  a  city  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Bavaria,  in  Germany,   and  place  Maximilian, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  their  league. 

Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy  fails  in  a  second  at- 
tempt to  seize  Geneva.  He  endeavors  to  en- 
gage Henry  IV.,  of  France,  the  great  supporter 
of  the  Protestants,  in  an  attack  on  the  duchy  of 
Milan. 

The  second  false  Demetrius  who  appeared  in 
Russia,  is  supported  by  Sigismund,  Iving  of 
Poland,  and  the  Cossacks.  Poland  invades 
Russia.  Vassili  is  besieged  in  Moscow.  Charles 
IX.,  of  Sweden  comes  to  his  assistance,  and 
drives  the  Poles  out  of  Northern  Russia. 

Copper  coins,  farthings,  first  issued  from  the 
Mint  in  London.  They  were  equal  to  one-half 
of  a  cent  in  value. 

Joseph  Scahger,  a  celebrated  Protestant  schol- 
ar, died  at  Ley  den,  where  he  was  professor.  He 
edited  man\-  classical  works,  and  was  the 
founder  of  modern  chronology. 

Annibale  Carracci,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  died  at  Rome.  His  decora- 
tion of  the  ceiling  of  a  gallery  in  the  Farnese 
Palace  was  said  to  be  second  only  to  the  work  of 
Raphael. 

The  King  of  Spain,  Phihp  III.,  expels  all  the 
Moors,  the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  of  his 
subjects.  They  numbered  500,000.  They  had 
to  leave  the  count rv  within  three  days.     This 
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1609  was  the  \\ork  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church, 
acting  through  its  agency,  the  Inquisition.' 

The  Bermudas  occupied  by  the  Enghsh. 

The  death  of  William,  Duke  of  Cle^■es  and 
Julich,  brings  many  claimants  for  his  duchies, 
who  are  supported  by  the  Protestant  Union  and 
the  Roman  Cathohc  League,  respecti\'ely.  Henry 
IV.,  of  France  sides  with  the  Protestant  Princes 
in  these  disputes. 

Matthias  II.  displaces  his  brother  Rudolph, 
and  becomes  ruler  of  Hungary.  He  later  became 
Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

The  thermometer  was  invented,  either  by 
Cornells  van  Drebbel,  of  Alkmaar,  in  North 
Holland,  Fra  Paolo  or  Sanctorio.  This  honor  is 
claimed  for  these  three. 

The  microscope  also  came  into  use  about  this 
time. 

Dr.  WiUiam  Harvey,  an  EngUsh  physician, 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

'Rule's  History  of  the  Inquisition,  Vol.  1,  p.  163. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

The  Wreck 

of  the 

Sea  Adventure. 


THE  fleet  which  sailed  from  Fahnouth,  on  1609 
June  8th,  1609,  kept  well  together  for  three 
weeks,  all  being  in  sight  of  each  other,  and 
were  within  eight  days  of  their  journey's  end 
when  the  storm  broke  upon  them. 

When  the  tempest  struck  the  ships  they  were 
scattered,  and  each  tried  to  save  himself  as  best 
he  could. 

The  Sea  Ad^•enture,  a  ship  of  three  hundred 
tons  burden,  was  the  largest.  She  had  on  board 
the  most  important  persons. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  on 
board.  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
was  there  in  supreme  command;  and  with  him 
Avere  Sir  George  Somers,  Admiral  of  the  Seas; 
Mr.  Richard  Bucke,  the  minister;  and  William 
Strachey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  who  has 
left  us  an  account  of  the  wreck. 

With  Gates  there  was  also,  as  Captain  of  his 
Company,  a  man  destined  to  be  distinguished 
for  his  long  and  honorable  services  to  the  Colony, 
George  Yeardley.  His  company  of  soldiers  had 
just  come  over  from  seeing  service  in  the  war  in 
the  Netherlands  against  Spain. 

And  there  too  was  Captain  Newport,  the 
commander  of  the  vessel,  who  had  made  so 
many  successful  \'oyages  across.  This  was  a 
distinguished  bod>-  of  men  to  be  found  together 
on  one  little  ship.  This  made  Newport's  fourth 
voyage  to  Virginia. 

The  sky  was  black.     The  wind   blew  great 
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1609  guns.  The  waves  rolled  mountain  high.  The 
vessel  sprang  aleak.  All  the  energies  of  the 
crew,  working  with  the  fear  of  death  before 
them,  could  not  pump  the  water  out  as  fast  as 
it  came  in.  St.  Elmo's  fire  danced  upon  the 
shrouds,  an  ominous  sign  to  the  supersti- 
tious. Do  what  they  would,  they  could  not 
find  the  leak. 

With  no  sleep  nor  food  for  several  days, 
exhausted  and  despairing,  they  prepared  to 
resign  themselves  to  a  watery  gra\'e,  ^^'hen  Sir 
George  called  out:     "Land  in  sight!" 

They  ran  the  ship  aground,  but  ^\ere  then 
still  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore.  But, 
by  means  of  their  small  boats,  they  managed 
to  get  every  man,  woman  and  child  safe  to 
land. 

This  was  on  the  28th  of  July,  1609. 

The  shipwrecked  mariners  were  on  the  Ber- 
muda Islands,  called  "The  Devils'  Islands," 
on  account  of  the  dreadful  storms  which  the 
mariners  then  believed  to  be  most  frequent 
there.  These  islands  were  "accounted  as  an 
enchanted  pile  of  rocks,  and  a  desert  inhabita- 
tion for  devils;  but  all  the  fairies  of  the  rocks, 
were  but  flocks  of  birds;  and  all  the  devils  that 
haunted  the  woods,  were  but  heards  of  swine."' 

The  stores  from  their  vessel,  abundance  of 
fish,  turtles,  wild  hogs,  and  fowls,  which,  when 
they  whistled,  or  made  any  strange  noise,  would 

'A  True  Declaration,  &c.,  Force's  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  p.  10. 
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come  and  sit  on  their  shoulders,  of  which  they  1609 
chose  the  largest  and  fattest,  these,  with  fruits 
and  berries,  saved  them  from  hunger.' 

The  party  divided,  and  set  to  work,  under 
the  able  command  of  Gates  and  Somers,  to 
build  two  vessels,  to  take  them  to  their  destina- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  possible  they  sent  to  Virginia, 
Master's  Mate,  Henry  Ravens,  in  the  long 
boat  of  their  wrecked  vessel,  with  six  sailors 
and  Thomas  Whittingham,  the  Cape  Merchant. 
They  reckoned  the  distance  at  about  420  miles, 
and  expected  his  speedy  return.  He  was  to 
inform  the  Colony  what  had  happened  to  them; 
that  they  were  alive  and  well,  and  would  be 
over  in  person  so  soon  as  they  could  build  the 
two  \essels  on  which  they  were  then  at  work. 

Ravens,  in  the  long  boat,  reached  Virginia, 
but  he  never  returned  to  the  Bermudas,  and  he 
never  told  the  colonists  that  their  friends  were 
alive  and  well.  He  and  his  crew  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Powhatan,  "who  would  describe  the 
people,  and  make  much  scoffing  sport  thereat. 
B>-  which  we  have  gathered,  that  it  is  most 
likely,  how  it  arrived  upon  our  coast,  and,  not 
meeting  with  our  river,  were  taken  at  some 
time  or  other,  on  some  advantage  by  the  savages, 
and  so  cut  off".^ 

Powhatan's  amusement,  no  doubt,  was  the 
recollection  of  the  great  joy  they  had  in  tor- 
turing to  death  these  white  men. 

'A  True  Declaration,  &c.,  Force's  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  p.  11. 
-Strachev,  in  4  Purchas,  p.  1748;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp. 
43-44. 
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1609  The  two  vessels  which  they  built  in  the  Ber- 
mudas were  classed  as  pinnaces.  Sir  Thomas 
had  superA'ision  of  one,  which  was  appropriately 
called  "The  Deliverance."  It  was  40  feet  long 
and  19  wide.  And  Sir  George  had  the  other, 
equally  well  named,  "The  Patience".'  It  was 
29  feet  long  and  15^  wide. 

Wliile  these  ships  were  building,  Gates  was 
called  upon  to  suppress  three  mutinies.  The 
lawlessly  disposed  argued  that  all  authority  was 
abolished  by  the  wreck.  That  they  were  going 
to  Virginia,  but  were  not  there,  but  on  the 
Bermudas;  and  so  no  one  had  any  authority 
over  them,  and  so  forth. 

The  ring-leader  of  the  third  mutiny,  Henry 
Paine,  being  apprehended  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  pleaded,  that,  being  a  gentleman,  he 
was  entitled  instead  to  be  shot.  His  plea  was 
allowed  to  be  valid,  and  he  was  shot  at  sunset. 

"During  oui'  time  of  abode  upon  these  Is- 
lands", says  Strachey,  "we  had  daily  every 
Sunday  two  sermons,  preached  by  our  Minister ;« 
besides,  every  morning  and  evening,  at  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  we  repaii'ed  all  to  public  prayer, 
at  what  time  the  names  of  our  \\'hole  company 
were  called  by  bill'  and  such  as  were  wanting,* 
were  duly  punished.  "^ 

'We  learn  elsewhere  that  this  vessel  was  built  of  cedar,  not  only 
bj'  his  directions,  but  "partly  with  his  own  hands,  that  had  not  in 
her  any  iron,  but  only  one  bolt  in  her  keel",  and  that  it  "well 
endured,  tossed  to  and  again  in  this  niightv  ocean."  Purehas, 
his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1733;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  \>.  540. 

-The  Reverend  Richard  Hucke. 

nioll-call. 

•■Absent. 

='Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1746;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  37. 
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During  the  time  they  were  on  the  Bermudas,  1610 
from  July  28th,  1609,  to  May  10th,  1610,  they 
had  a  murder  by  one  saUor,  Robert  Walters,  of 
another  sailor,  Ed\A'ard  Samuel;  a  marriage  of 
Thomas  Powell,  Sir  George  Somers'  cook,  to 
Elizabeth  Persons,  a  maid-servant  of  Mistress 
Horton;  two  births,  Bermuda  Rose,  a  girl,  and 
Bermudas  Eason,  a  boy;  and  four  deaths,  in 
addition  to  the  murder  of  the  sailor. 

Before  they  left,  they  erected  a  large  Cross, 
made  of  parts  of  the  wrecked  Aessel.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Cross  they  fastened  a  picture  of 
the  King,  in  a  twelve  pence  silver  piece ;  and  on 
each  side  of  the  Cross,  engraved  on  copper,  in 
Latin  and  English,  an  account  of  the  wreck. 
All  this  was  to  claim  the  country  for  England. 
And  this  claim  was  made  good  later,  the  Ber- 
mudas being  annexed  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  i 

The  islands  are  stUl  owned  by  England, 
whose  title  to  them  origmated  in  this  way. 

When,  at  last,  after  all  their  toil,  the  ships  were 
successfully  launched  and  ready  for  the  sea,  they 
set  sail  on  May  10th,  to  complete  the  journey  to 
the  land  of  their  hearts'  desire. 

The  name  of  the  skilful  sliipwright  who  act- 
ually budt  the  two  ships  is  preserved.  It  was 
Richard  Frobisher,  a  native  of  Gravesend. 

"Before  Gates  left  the  Bermudas,  there  was 

>The  Charter  of  1612  gave  to  Virginia  all  the  islands  within  900 
miles  of  the  coast,  which  took  in  the  Bermudas.  Hening's  Statutes 
at  Large,  Vol.  1,  pp.  99-100. 
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1610  ^^^  following,  cut  upon  a  palmetto  tree:  ^Con- 
ditur  in  hoc  loco,  navis  per  Richardum  Frobish- 
erum  oneris  70,  quae  destinatur  Virginiae,  nos 
omnes  hinc  iransportabitur.  Anno  1610,  May  4-'' 
Hardy,  in  a  description  of  the  Bermudas,  pub- 
lished more  than  two  centuries  ago,  mentions 
that  he  saw  this  inscription,  hung,  as  a  relic, 
over  the  chair  in  the  Governor's  Hall''.^ 

The  name  Bermudas  was  the  Spanish  name 
for  these  islands.  The  English  called  them  the 
Summer  Isles.  While  they  belong  to  England, 
the  Spanish  name  has  survived.  They  became 
a  part  of  Virginia,  and  a  good  deal  of  history  was 
to  be  developed  in  regard  to  them. 

The  name  Summer  Isles  had  a  double  mean- 
ing, one  was  in  regard  to  its  mild  climate,  and 
the  other  was  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Somers, 
whose  name  was  often  spelt  that  way.  The 
Spanish  name  was  derived  from  Juan  Bermudez, 
a  Spaniard  who  discovered  them. 

The  Deliverance,  in  getting  out  of  the 
harbor,  struck  a  rock,  and  came  near  being 
wrecked.  But  the  rock  was  a  soft  rock,  and  the 
ship  crushed  her  way  through  it,  suffering  no 
damage. 

Of  the  original  one  hundred  and  fifty,  six  had 
died,  and  two,  who  had  been  involved  in  one  of 
the  mutinies,  preferred  to  be  left  behind.     They 

'There  was  built  in  this  place  a  ship  of  seventy  tons  burden  by 
Richard  Frobisher,  which  is  destined  for  Virginia,  in  order  that 
we  all  might  l)e  transported  from  this  place.  In  the  year  1610, 
May  4th. 

^Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  page  55. 
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were  Christopher  Carter  and  Robert  Waters.  1610 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  must   therefore 
have  crowded  upon  the  two  httlc  \essels. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  they  saw  signs  of  land- 
On  Monday  morning,  ]\Iay  21st,  they  came 
within  two  miles  of  Old  Point.  A  puff  of  smoke 
was  seen,  and  the  boom  of  a  cannon  followed. 
It  was  a  warning  to  them  to  stop.  They  might 
be  Spaniards.  They  promptly  came  to  anchor, 
and  the  long  boat  was  sent  off  to  the  fort,  to  let 
them  know  who  it  was  that  had  come. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  soon  followed,  and  landed 
at  the  newly  built  fort  at  Old  Point. 

Captain  George  Percy  was  then  President, 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  was  then  at  the 
fort.  He  and  Gates  met.  Whether  they  had 
known  each  other  before  we  cannot  say.  It  is 
probable  that  they  had.  It  must  have  been  a 
sad,  but  interesting  meeting. 

Gates  then  learned  how  neai'ly  all  the  ships 
with  which  he  had  set  out,  had  safely  reached 
Mrginia  the  year  before;  and  Percy  learned  the 
welcome  fact  that  those  who  had  been  thought 
dead  or  lost,  were  aUve  and  safe. 

But  what  a  bitter  disappointment  it  must 
have  been  to  Sir  Thomas  to  learn  the  "unex- 
pected, uncomfortable  and  heavy  news"  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  Jamestown. 

The  wind  that  had  brought  them  over  now 
died  out,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  the  tide,  and 
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1610  laborious  rowing,  could  they  proceed.  It  took 
them  two  days  to  reach  the  haven  they  desired. 

On  May  23rd,  the  Deliverance  and  the 
Patience  cast  their  anchors  before  the  fort  of 
Jamestown. 

True  to  the  principles  of  his  religion,  the  first 
act  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  to  repair  to  the 
Church.  The  church-bell  was  rung.  Here  ser- 
vice was  had,  a  sad  service.  "Our  Minister, 
Master  Bucke,  made  a  zealous  and  sorrowful 
prayer,  finding  all  things  so  contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectations, so  full  of  misery  and  misgovern- 
ment." 

"After  service,  our  Governor'  caused  me^  to 
read  his  commission;  and  Captain  Percj^,  then 
President,  delivered  up  to  him  his  commission, 
the  old  patent,^  and  the  council  seal."< 

Thus  ^\'as  all  authority  under  the  King's 
Government  transferred  to  the  representative  of 
the  great  Virginian  Company  of  London,  which, 
with  its  enlarged  charter  and  resources,  had 
undertaken  to  place  Virginia  on  a  firmer  basis. 

But  the  scene  around  them  was  discouraging. 
The  movement,  at  this  period  of  weakness  and 
dissension,  was  a  manifest  failure.  The  Colonists 
were  virtually  imprisoned  within  the  palisades 
of  the  Fort  by  the  Indians.  They  saw  nothing 
ahead  of  them  but  privation  and  danger,  and  all 
but  the  stoutest  hearted  must  have  been  on  the 
brink  of  despair. 

'Gates. 

^William  Strachey. 
^The  first  charter. 

^Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1748-49.  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp. 
41-44. 
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Discouragement  and  demoralization  go  hand  1610 
in  hand,  and  when  once  established  they  go  to 
great  lengths.  Idleness  flourishes  under  such 
circumstances,  and  Sir  Thomas  affirmed  that 
some  were  so  affected  by  it  tliat  they  preferred 
to  eat  fish  raw,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to 
get  wood  to  make  a  fire  to  cook  it. 

With  such  provocation  before  him,  the  heroic 
Gates  set  himself  to  work  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  the  lack  of  orderly  go^'ernment  had  made 
possible.  On  tlie  24th  of  May,  1610,  he  es- 
tablished a  code  of  laws,  "divine,  politique  and 
martial,"  for  the  Colony  wliich  were  enough  to 
electrify  the  company.  The  situation  called  for 
drastic  measures.  These  laws  were  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  Draco  They  were  dreadfully 
severe.  Death  was  frequently  fixed  as  a  penalty 
to  pay  for  their  infraction.  That  they  were  not 
then  considered  at  all  improper,  is  shown  by  the 
approval  and  extension  of  them  by  Lord  Dela- 
ware, on  June  12th,  1610;  and  again,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  June  22nd,  1611.' 

But  the  situation  at  this  time  was  past  re- 
demption by  laws,  no  matter  how  severe. 

As  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  the  Colony, 
in  this  state  of  weakness,  was  fated  to  suffer  a 
severe  blow.     Thus  we  read: 

■'Unto  idleness,  you  may  join  treasons, 
wrought  by  those  unhallowed  creatures  that 
forsook  the  Colony,  and  exposed  their  desolate 
brethren  to  extreme  misery.     You  shall  know 

'P'orce's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  pp.  9-62. 
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1610  that  twenty-eight  or  thirty  of  the  company,  were 
appointed,  in  the  ship  called  the  Swallow,  to 
truck  for  corn  with  tlie  Indians;  and,  having 
obtained  a  great  quantity-  by  trading,  the  most 
seditious  of  them,  conspired  together,  persuaded 
some  and  enforced  others,  to  this  barbarous  pro- 
ject. 

"They  stole  away  the  ship.  They  made  a 
league  amongst  themselves  to  be  professed  pi- 
rates, with  dreams  of  mountains  of  gold,  and 
happy  robberies.  Thus,  at  one  instant,  they 
wronged  the  hopes,  and  subverted  the  cares  of 
the  Colony,  who,  depending  upon  their  return, 
fofe-slowed  to  look  out  for  further  provision. 
They  created  the  Indians  our  implacable  en- 
emies, by  some  violence  they  had  offered.  They 
carried  away  the  best  ship,  which  should  have 
been  a  refuge  in  extremities.  They  weakened 
our  forces,  by  subtraction  of  their  arms  and 
succours. 

"These  are  that  scum  of  men,  that  failing  in 
their  piracy,  that  being  pinched  with  famine  and 
penury,  after  their  wild  ro\ing  upon  the  sea, 
when  all  their  lawless  hopes  failed,  some  remain- 
ed with  other  pirates  they  met  upon  the  sea. 
The  others,  resoh'ed  to  retm-n  for  England, 
bound  themselves  by  mutual  oath  to  agree  all 
in  one  report,  to  discredit  the  land,  to  deplore 
the  famine,  and  to  protest  that  this  their  coming 
away,  proceeded  from  desperate  necessity." 

One  part  of  the  slanders  they  circulated  was 
that  of  a  man  so  reduced  bv  famine  that  he 
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killed  and  ate  his  wife.     But  it  was  proved  that  1610 
he  had  mortally  hated  her,  and  therefore  mur- 
dered her.     He  was  tried,  confessed  the  murder, 
and  was  executed  by  burning.' 

The  Second  Attempt  to  conquer  Virginia, 
properl.y  speaking,  came  to  an  end  when  Gates 
arrived.  He  came  under  the  new  Charter  of 
1609.  But,  owing  to  the  extreme  weakness  of 
the  Colony  at  that  time,  no  sensible  alteration 
in  its  affairs  took  place.  The  Colony  was  about 
to  fall.  We  have  therefore  continued  this  nar- 
rative until  the  end  came,  and  the  revival  under 
Lord  Delaware  began. 


'A  True  Declaration,  &c.,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3, 
pages  15-16. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

The  Second  Attempt  Comes  to  an  End, 
Jamestown  Abandoned,  June  7th,  1610 


THE  appearance  of  Jamestown  at  this  time  1610 
is  vividly  shown  in   a  letter  to  a  lady 
written  by  William  Strachey,  stating  how 
he   found   the   Colony  on  his  arrival    from    his 
shipwreck  in  the  Bermudas. 

He  says:  "Entering  the  town,  it  appeared 
rather  as  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  fortification, 
than  that  any  people  living  might  now  inhabit 
it.  The  pallisades  he  found  torn  down,  the 
ports'  open,  the  gates  from  the  hinges,  the 
church  ruined  and  unfrequented,  empty  houses, 
whose  owners'  untimely  death  had  taken  newly 
from  them,  rent  up  and  burnt,  the  living  not 
able,  as  they  pretended,  to  step  into  the  woods 
to  gather  other  firewood;  and,  it  is  true,  the 
Irdian  as  fast  killing  without,  as  the  famine 
and  pestilence  within. 

"Only  the  block-house,  somewhat  regarded, 
was  the  safety  of  the  remainder  that  lived; 
which  jet  could  not  have  preserved  them  now 
many  days  longer  from  the  watching,  subtle, 
and  offended  Indian,  who,  it  is  most  certain, 
knew  all  their  weakness,  and  forbear  too  timely 
to  assault  the  Fort,  or  hazard  themselves  in  a 
fruitless  war  on  such  whom  they  were  assured, 
in  short  time,  would  of  themselves  perish;  and, 
being  provoked  then,  their  desperate  condition 
might  draw  forth  to  a  valiant  defence.  Yet 
were  they  so  ready  and  prepared,  that  such 
whom  they  found  of  our  men  straggled,  single, 
beyond  the  bounds,  at  any  time,  of  the  block- 
house, they  would  fiercely  charge,  for  all  their 

'Gates. 
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1610  pieces,'  as  thej'  did  two  of  our  people  not  many 
days  before  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  come  in; 
and  two  likewise  they  killed  after  his  arrival, 
four  or  five  days. 

"But  that  which  added  most  to  his  sorrow, 
and  not  a  little  startled  him,  was  the  impos- 
sibility which  he  conceived,  and  conceived  truly, 
how  to  amend  any  one  whit  of  this. '  His  forces 
were  not  of  ability  to  revenge  upon  the  Indian, 
nor  his  own  supply,  now  brought  from  the 
Bermudas,  sufficient  to  relieve  his  people.  For, 
he  had  brought  no  greater  store  of  provision,  as 
not  jealous 2  that  any  such  disaster  could  have 
befallen  the  Colony,  than  might  well  ser\e  one 
hundred  and  fifty  for  a  sea  voyage.  And,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  neither  by  force,  had  his  power 
been  sufficient,  nor  trade,  might  have  amended 
these  wants,  by  any  help  from  the  Indian.  Nor 
was  there  any  means  in  the  Fort  to  take  fish, 
for  there  was  neither  sufficient  seine  to  be 
found,  nor  any  other  convenient  nets;  and,  to 
say  true,  if  there  had,  yet  was  there  not  any 
sturgeon  come  into  the  river. 

"All  these  considered,  he  then  entered  into 
consultation  with  Sir  George  Somers  and  Cap- 
taJB  Newport,  calling  unto  the  same  the  gentle- 
men Council  of  the  former  government,  in- 
treating  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  advise 
with  him,  what  was  to  be  done.  The  provision 
which  they  both  had  aboard,  both  Sir  George 

'Fire  arms. 
-Apprehensive. 
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Somers  and  Captain  Newport,  was  examined,  1610 
and  delivered,!  how  it  being  racked  =  to  the 
uttermost,  extended  not  to  above  sixteen  days, 
after  two  cakes  a  day.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  who  knew  better  of  the  country,  could 
not  gi\"e  them  any  hope  or  ways  how  to  recover 
aught  from  the  Indian. 

"It  soon  then  appeared  most  fit,  by  a  general 
approbation,  =  that,  to  preser\e  and  save  all 
from  star\ing,  there  would  he  no  readier  course 
thought  on,  than  to  abandon  the  country;  and 
accommodating  themselves  the  best  that  they 
might,  in  the  pi-esent  pinnaces  then  in  the  road, < 
nameh",  in  the  Disco\ery  and  the  Virginia, 
and  in  the  two  brought  from,  and  builded  at, 
the  Bermudas,  the  Deliverance  and  the  Pa- 
tience, with  all  speed  convenient  to  make 
for  the  Newfound  Land,»  where,  being  the 
fishing  time,  they  might  meet  with  many  Eng- 
hsh  ships,  into  which  happily  they  might  dis- 
perse most  of  the  company. 

''This  consultation  taking  affect,  our  Gov- 
ernor' caused  to  be  carried  aboard  all  the  arms, 
and  all  the  best  things  in  the  store,  which 
might  to  the  adventurers'  make  some  commod- 
ity =■  upon  the  sale  thereof  at  home;  and  buried 

'Reported,  or  declared. 
^Stretched. 

'One  man,  Captain  Martin,  voted  against  it.     He  was  still  for 
holding  the  Fort. 
Jamestown  harbor. 

^Newfoundland.     So  named  bv  John  Cahot  in  1497. 
'Probably 
•Sir  Thomas  Gates. 

'Those  in  England  who  had  invested  in  the  oonipanv. 
"Profit. 
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1610  our  ordnances  before  the  Fort  gate,  which 
looked  into  the  river. » 

"The  seventh  of  June,=  having  appointed  to 
every  pinnace^  Hkewise  his  complement  and 
number/  also  delivered  thereunto  a  propor- 
tional rate  of  provision,  Gates  commanded 
every  man,  at  the  beating  of  the  drum,  to  repair 
aboard. 

"And,  because  he  woidd  preserve  the  town, 
albeit  now  to  be  quitted,  unburned,  which 
some  intemperate  and  malicious  people  threat- 
ened, his  own  company  he  caused  to  be  left 
ashore,  and  was  himself  the  last  of  them; 
when,  about  noon,  giving  a  farewell  with  a  peal 
of  small  shot,  we  set  sail. 

"And  that  night,  with  the  tide,  fell  down 
to  an  island  in  the  river,  which  our  people 
have  called  Hog  Island.  And  the  morning 
tide  brought  us  to  another  Island,  which  we 
have  called  Mulberry  Island;  where,  lying  at 
an  anchor,  in  the  afternoon,  stemming  the  tide, 
we  discovered  a  long  boat  making  towards  us 
from  Point  Comfort. 

"Much  descant'^  we  made  thereof.  About  an 
hour  it  came  up;  by  which,  to  our  no  little  joys, 
we  had  intelligence  of  the  honorable,  my  Lord 
La  Warr,  his  arrival  before  Algernoune  Fort,« 

'William  Strachey's  Account,  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1749-1752. 
Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  44-53. 

-1610. 

'The  four  boats  were  all  classed  as  pinnaces. 

^Its  crew  and  number  of  passengers. 

'Many  and  varieil  comments  were  made  about  if. 

'^Built  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  October,  1609,  under  orders  from 
Captain  Percy,  then  President,  and  named  in  honor  of  William 
Algernoune  de  Percj',  who  came  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror. 
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the  sixth  of  June;  at  what  time,  true  it  is,  his  iqiq 
Lordship  understood  of  our  Governor's  resolu- 
tion to  depart  the  country,  A\ith  all  expedition 
caused  his  skiff  to  be  manned,  and  in  it  dis- 
patched his  letters  by  Captain  Edward  Bruster, 
who  commandeth  his  Lordship's  Company,  to 
our  Governor,  which  preventing'  us  before  the 
aforesaid  MulbeiTV  Ishmd,  the  eighth  of  Jiuie 
aforesaid. 

"Upon  the  receipt  of  his  honor's  letters, 
our  Governor  bore  up  the  helm,^  with  the  wind 
coming  easterly;  and,  that  night,  the  wind  so 
favorable,  i-elanded  all  his  men  at  the  Fort 
again. 

"Before  which,  the  tenth  of  June,  being 
Sunday,  his  Lordship  had  likewise  brought  his 
ships, <  and  in  the  afternoon,  came  ashore  with 
Sir  Ferdinando  Weinman,  and  all  his  Lord- 
ship's followers.' 

'Coming  Ijefore,  or  to.  ii.s. 

-Turned  the  vessel  around,  and  sailed  with  the  wind  u))  the 
James. 

'William  Strachey's  Account,  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1752.  Glas- 
'iow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  53-54. 

'The  Delaware,  the  Blessing  and  the  Hercules. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
Lord  Delaware 


THE  >ear  1609  closed  darkly  for  the  Com-  1610 
pany.  Its  greatest  strength  had  been 
put  forth.  A  fine  fleet  had  been  as- 
sembled and  sent  across  the  sea,  but  only  a  part 
had  reached  its  destination.  The  loss  of  the 
Sea  Adventure,  with  the  distinguished  men  on 
board;  and  the  disorder  and  discouragement 
which  had  resulted,  was  a  severe  blow.  The 
fate  of  the  Colony  hung  in  the  balance. 

But  the  crisis  was  met  by  Thomas  West,  Lord 
De  la  Warr,  or  Delaware,  as  it  is  now  generally 
written.'  The  Company  needed  the  strongest 
man  it  could  send,  one  who,  being  of  command- 
ing authority  and  position,  coidd  compel  the 
respect  and  obedience  of  all  classes  in  the  Colony. 
He  was  spoken  of  by  the  Company  as,  "The 
rigi:\t  honorable  and  religious  Sir  Tliomas  West." 

The  Company  granted  him  the  highest  author- 
ity it  could  give,  making  him  practically  Vice- 
Roy  for  life.  Armed  thus  with  ample  legal 
authority.  Lord  Delaware,  relinquishing  the 
pleasures  and  interests  of  the  life  which  he,  as 
a  great  noble,  was  accustomed  to  in  England, 
made  his  preparations  to  go  in  person,  to  rescue 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  Virginia.  = 

Lord  Delaware  sailed  from  England  on  the 
first    of    April,    1610,    on    the    ship    Delaware, 

'The  State  of  Delaware  takes  its  name  from  our  Lord  Delaware, 
who  visited  the  bay  now  called  Delaware,  in  1610,  and  who  died  on 
his  vessel  at  its  mouth,  eight  years  later. 

-Three  of  his  brothers  were  also  identified  with  our  earlv  history ; 
Francis,  who  became  (lovernor;  John,  who  was  Muster  Master 
General;  and  Nathaniel,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Coimcil.  No 
family  is  more  honorably  identified  with  the  founding  of  the  Colony 
of  Virginia  than  the  West  Family. 
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1610  Robert  Tynclall,  ^Master,  accompanied  by  two 
other  ships,  the  Blessing  and  the  Hercules. 

While  they  were  slo^^•ly  plowing  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Patience  and  the 
Deliverance  sailed  from  the  Bermudas  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Colony  at  Jamestown  was  fast 
approaching  the  limit  of  human  endurance. ' 

Lord  Delaware  reached  Old  Point,  Cape 
Comfort,  as  he  called  it,  on  June  6th.  Here  he 
says:  "I  met  with  much  cold  comfort,  as,  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  with  the  most 
happy  news  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his  arrival, 
it  had  been  sufficient  to  have  broken  my  heart, 
and  to  haA'e  made  me  altogether  unable  to  ha^'e 
done  my  King  or  country  any  service." 

Here  he  learned  that  Gates  had  resoh'ed  to 
leave  the  country.  To  prevent  this,  he  sent 
forAA'ard  his  skiff,  or  long  boat,  as  it  was  also 
called.  He  also  states  that  Gates  had  intended 
to  wait  ten  days  at  Point  Comfort,  in  a  last 
hope  of  his  arrival,  before  actually  abandoning 
the  country.  = 

At  Point  Comfort  Avas  the  fort  built  by 
Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  in  October,  1609,  to 
I^rotect  the  principal  settlement  further  up  the 

'For  an  account  of  Lord  Delaware's  voyage,  during  which  the 
vessels  were  tempest-tossed  and  separated,  see  Brown's  Genesis  of 
the  I'nited  States,  Vol.  1,  pages  402-404;  41.3-415.  While  at  Cape 
Henry,  Delaware  and  his  men  saw  a  sail.  They  immediately  pre- 
pared to  give  it  chase,  supposing  no  doubt  that  it  was  Spanish,  and 
sent  to  attack  their  Colony.  When  they  met  it,  it  turned  out  to 
be  their  own  missing  ship,  the  Hercules. 

-Letter  of  Lord  Delaware  to  Lord  Salisbury,  received  in  Sep- 
tember, 1610.  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  1, 
pages  414-415. 
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river.     It  was  named  by  Captain  Percy,  then  1610 
President,  "Algernoune  Fort",  in  honor  of  one 
of   his   ancestors,    the   founder    of   the    Percy 
family  in  England.' 

"Upon  his  Lordship's  landing  at  the  south 
gate  of  the  palisade,  which  looks  into  the  river, 
our  Governor  caused  his  company,  in  arms,  to 
stand  in  order,  and  make  a  guard.  It  pleased 
him,  that  h  should  bear  his  colors  for  that  time. 

"His  Lordship,  landing,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
before  us  all,  made  a  long  and  silent  prayer  to 
himself:  and,  after,  marched  up  into  the  town; 
where,  at  the  gate,  I  bowed  with  the  colors,  and 
let  them  fall  at  his  Lordship's  feet,  who  passed 
on  into  the  chapel,  where  he  heard  a  sermon  by 
Master  Bucke,  our  Governor's  preacher;  and, 
after  that,  caused  a  gentleman,  one  of  his  own 
follo\\'ers,  Master  Anthony  Scott,  his  ancient,' 
to  read  his  commission,  which  entitled  him, 
Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  during 
his  life,  of  the  Colony  and  plantation  of  Virginia; 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  our  Governor  hitherto, 
being  now  styled  therein  Lieutenant  General."* 

The  Company  saw  nothing  but  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  the  succession  of  events  at  this 
time.     It  says: 

"Never  had  any  people  more  just  cause  to 
cast  themselves  at  the  foot-stool  of  God,  and  to 

'Letter  of  John  Ratcliffe  to  Salisbury,  Genesis  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  1,  page  335;  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  108,  133, 
158,  190. 

-William  Strachej'. 

^Color-bearer  or  Ensign. 

^Purchas.  Vol.  4,  p.  1752-1754;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX, 
p.  59. 
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1610  reverence  his  mercy,  than  our  distressed  Colony. 
For,  if  God  had  not  sent  Sir  Thomas  Gates  from 
the  Bermudas,  \\ithin  four  days  they  had  all 
been  famished.  If  God  had  not  directed  the 
heart  of  that  worthy  Knight'  to  save  the  Fort 
from  fire  at  their  shipping,- they  had  been  des- 
titute of  a  present  harbor  and  succor.  If  they 
had  abandoned  the  Fort  any  longer  time,  and 
had  not  so  soon  returned,  questionless  the 
Indians  would  have  destroyed  the  Fort,  which 
had  been  the  means  of  our  safety  among  them, 
and  a  terror  unto  them.  If  they  had  set  sail 
sooner,  and  had  launched  into  the  vast  ocean, 
who  could  ha\e  promised  that  they  should  have 
encountered  the  fleet  of  the  Lord  Laware, 
especially  when  they  made  for  the  Newfound- 
land, a  course  contrary  to  our  navy's  approach- 
ing? If  the  Lord  Laware  had  not  brought 
with  him  a  year's  pro\ision,  what  comfort 
could  those  souls  have  received,  to  have  been 
relanded  to  a  second  destruction?"^ 

Of  all  these  mentioned  in  these  pages  who 
formed  the  intrei^id  bod\'  of  men  who  were 
now  at  Jamestown,  and  who  yet  proposed  to 
establish  the  English  Colony  there,  the  most 
important  and  interesting  were:  Captain 
George  Percy,   Captain   Christopher   Newport, 

'Sir  Thomas  Gates. 

''When  they  left  Jamestown,  and  went  on  board  the  ships,  to 
leave  the  Country. 

'A  True  Declaration  <tc.,  lorce's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No. 
1,  page  19. 


Thomas  West 

Third  Baron  Delaware, 

Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  for  Life 

of  the 

Colony  and  Plantation  of  Virginia 

Who  rescued  the  Colony  and  replanted  it  under  the 
Charter  of  1609,  after  it  had  come  to  an  end  under  the  King's 
Form  of  Government,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  com- 
panions had  abandoned  it,  having  found  themselves  too 
weak  to  hold  it. 

If  the  Company  had  given  over  the  enterprise  Lord  Del- 
aware was  yet  resolved  to  "lay  all  his  forttines  upon  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  plantation." 
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Captain  John  Martin,  Robert  Tyndall  and  1610 
Ensign  Thomas  Sa^■age,  who  had  been  there 
from  the  beginning,  or  nearh*  so ;  Henry  Spelraan, 
who  had  come  in  the  fleet  of  1609;  and  those 
recenth-  come  over  from  the  Bermudas,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  the  Reverend 
Richard  Bucke,  the  minister,  William  Strachey, 
Captain  George  Yeardley  and  Ralph  Hamor; 
and,  at  their  head,  Lord  Delaware,  who  had 
just  arrived. 

Of  all  the  other  leading  actors  in  the  drama: 
Captain  Francis  West  had  not  yet  returned 
from  England.  Wingfield  and  Smith  had  been 
deported.  Captain  Kendall  had  been  executed. 
Captain  Gosnold,  Captain  Ratcliffe,  Captain 
Archer,'  the  Reverend  Robert  Hunt,  Captain 
Waldo,  Captain  Winne  and  Matthew  Scrivener 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  to  the  Colony. 

The  landing  of  Lord  Delaware  we  take  as 
the  official  end  of  the  second  attempt  to  found 
Virginia.  The  proceedings  undertaken  by  him, 
and  his  associates  and  successors,  form  the 
third,  the  last  and  successful  attempt. 

The  events  narrated  above  were  dvJy  reported 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  then 
Don  Alonso  de  Velasco,  by  those  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Spain,  among  whom  is  mentioned  Sir 
William  Monson. 

The  Ambassador  prompth-  reported  them  to 

'He  died  in  the  winter  of  1609-1610. 
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1610  Phillip  III.,  with  the  recommendation  that 
ships  be  sent  to  drive  out  the  English ;  who,  he 
said,  were  so  threatened  bj'  the  Indians  that 
they  dared  not  leave  the  fort  they  had  erected. » 

The  situation  there  was  in  truth  so  nearly 
desperate  that  the  Company  seriously  con- 
sidered calling  Lord  Dela-ware  back,  and  aban- 
doning the  enterprise.  They  sent  for  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  who  was  then  in  London,  having  arrived 
there  in  September,  1610,  and  asked  him  to 
frankly  state  the  situation  here.  The  fate  of 
the  Colony  hung  on  the  course  Gates  would 
advocate.  He  stood  by  the  Colony,  =  and  soon 
came  over  again  to  assist  personally  in  achieving 
what  he  had  advised  the  others  to  do.  Thus 
it  was  that  he  became  entitled  to  the  extremely 
high  regard  in  ^A'hich  he  was  held  by  the  Com- 
pany, and  was  declared  by  it  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  true  founders  of  Virginia.' 

His  name  should  be  better  known  among  us, 
and  more  honor  bestowed  upon  him  than  he 
has  yet  received.  His  was  the  same  uncon- 
querable fortitude  as  that  of  Captain  John  ■ 
Martin,  who  alone  voted  not  to  abandon  the 
Colony,  when  all  beside  him  gave  up  in  despair 
and  decided  to  go. 

Had  Gates  said,  at  this  critical  moment,  when 
his  opinion  was  asked:     "Well,  let  us  give  it 

'Brown's  Genesis,  Vol.  1,  p.  418. 

^A  True  Declaration,  &c.,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  Xo. 
1,  page  21,  and  the  following. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Library  of  Congress  Edition, 
Vol.  1,  page  267. 
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up,"   there  would  have  been  no  Vii-giiiia,   no   1610 
forty-eight  States,  no  United  States  of  America. 
And  Spain  and  France  would  have  ruled  the 
whole    of    North    America;    and    the    Roman 
Catholic  Powers  might  have  ruled  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Some  Contempokary  Events,  1610 


THE  plantation  of  Ulster  by  English   and  1610 
Scottish  Protestant   settlers  begins. 
Henry  Hudson,  in  seeking  a  northwest 
passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  the  bay 
named  for  him. 

King  James  finds  his  income  insufficient,  and 
appeals  to  Parliament  for  a  larger  revenue, 
which  is  refused.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  certain  tax  impositions,  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  and  Royal  Proclamations,  which 
the  King  desired  should  have  the  force  of  law. 
A  long  struggle  between  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  grew  out  of  these,  and  kindred, 
questions. 

On  May  14th,  the  great  Henry  IV.,  King  of 
France,  the  friend  and  upholder  of  the  Prot- 
estants, then  preparing  for  war  with  Austria, 
was  driving  through  Paris.  A  man  darted  from 
the  street  to  the  carriage,  and  twice  stabbed 
the  King.  "It  is  nothing,"  said  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  the  friends  sitting  with  him.  In  a 
little  while,  he  was  dead.  His  assassin  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
most  dreadful  torture  on  record.' 

The  Crown  of  France  passed  to  Louis  XIII.,    • 
the  son  of  Hemy  R\  and  Marie  de'  Medici,  his 
wife,  who  acted  as  regent  for  her  son,  during 
his  infancj-,  wliich  was  declared  to  terminate 
when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.     Under 

'Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Attempt,  that  is,  nearly  the 
very  day  Raleigh's  Colonists  landed  at  Roanoke  Island,  William 
the  Silent,  the  greatest  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  was  assassinated. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Attempt,  Henry  IV.  is  assassinated. 
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1610  his  powerful  minister  Richeheu,  the  political 
power  of  the  Huguenot  party,  which  had 
idolized  his  father,  was  destroyed,  and  France 
became  a  great  Catholic  Power.  The  last 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants  was  lost  when 
Rochelle  was  taken,  in  1628.  The  measures 
taken  by  Henry  IV.  to  oppose  the  growing 
power  of  Austria  were  suspended  by  his  widow, 
who  was  governed  1)>  that  Power  and  Spain. 
The  duke  of  Sully,  Henry's  great  Protestant 
minister  of  finance,  was  treated  with  coldness 
and  neglect. 

Struggles  in  Germany  for  the  Duchies  of 
Julich,  Cleves  and  Berg.  The  Protestants  meet 
at  Halle,  a  little  town  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
and  extend  their  League.  The  arch-duke  Leo- 
pold is  sent  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  to 
take  possession  of  the  disputed  Duchies.  He  is 
opposed  by  the  Protestant  Union  and  Prince 
Maurice  of  Orange,  the  ruler  of  Holland. 

The  Arminians  present  a  Remonstrance  to  the 
States  General  of  HoUand,  against  the  opposi- 
tion which  they  encounter,  and  are  thenceforth 
styled  Remonstrants. 

Bata^•ia  built  by  the  Dutch  on  the  island  of 
Java.  Quarrels  commence  between  them  and 
the  English  factories. 

The  second  false  Demetrius  dies. 

Anarchy  in  Russia,  Vassili  imprisoned,  dies  in 
confinement. 

Sweden  and  Poland  contend  for  ascendency  in 
Russia.    The  Poles  place  Ladislaus,  son  of  their 
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own  King  Sigismund,  upon  the  throne  of  Russia.  1610 
He  holds  it  for  two  years. 

Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland,  born.  He 
was  an  English  politician  and  litterateur,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  Secretary  of  State.  He 
sided  with  the  Royalists,  and  was  killed  at  the 
first  battle  of  Newberry,  September  2Cth,  1643. 

Death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Richard  Bancroft,  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
Puritanism. 

Arundelian  marbles  contain  the  chronology 
of  ancient  history  from  1582  to  355  B.  C,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  sculptured  264  B.C.  They 
consist  of  37  statues,  128  busts  and  250  inscrip- 
tions, and  were  found  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  about  this  time.  They  were 
purchased  by  Lord  Arundell,  and  given  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  1627.  The  characters 
are  Greek. 

Outbreak  of  the  plague  in  Switzerland. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  discovered  by 
GaUleo. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 
Conclusion 


WHAT  we  have  called  the  second  attempt  1610 
to  conquer  Virginia,  came  to  an  end. 
How  nearly  it  resembled  the  fate  of  Sir 
Walter's  colony  on  Roanoke  Island!  Had  Lane 
\\aited  a  little  longer,  the  relief  he  needed  would 
have  come.  No  sooner  had  he  left  in  Drake's 
fleet,  than  the  ship  sent  over  by  Raleigh  arrived, 
to  find  no  one  there,  and  so  departed.  And 
close  beliind  that  \'essel  came  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville  with  a  fleet  of  three  ships,  who,  finding  no 
one  there,  left  the  fifteen  men  to  hold  the  country, 
and  returned  to  England. 

We  cannot  but  wonder  what  Lord  Delaware 
would  hav  done,  had  he  found  no  one  at  James- 
town. But  he  was  spared  the  embarassment  of 
such  a  situation,  and  was  thus  destined  to  be 
distinguished  among  the  leaders  who  finally 
founded  the  celebrated  Colony  and  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

We  can  but  imagine  \\hat  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  Indians,  who,  from  their  places  of 
concealment,  had  viewed  the  closing  scenes,  had 
seen  the  houses  shut  up,  the  cannon  buried,  the 
gates  of  the  Fort  closed,  heard  the  salute  fired, 
and  had  seen  the  English  set  sail  down  the 
I'iver. 

What  rejoicing  there  must  have  been  b\'  every 
Indian  who  knew  about  it!     Victory! 

And  then — only  three  days  later — to  see  these 
same  ships  come  back,  fortified  by  three  more! 

And  they  had  come  this  time  to  stay  forever! 

In  an  age  when  the  kingly  authority   was 
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1610  tremendous,  the  despotically  disposed  monarch, 
James  I.,  attempted  to  found  Virginia.  He 
wished  to  rule  it  as  his  fellow  sovereign,  Philip 
II.,  had  ruled  his  American  possessions. 

The  Company  which  succeeded  to  his  sover- 
eign rights  and  powers  was  led  by  the  same  men 
who  had  operated  imder  the  king  while  he  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  Virginia  through  his 
Council  for  Virginia  Resident  in  England.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Southampton,  Sands,  Gates, 
Dale  and  the  others  who  have  been  mentioned 
in  these  pages,  went  on  «ith  the  work  in  an  en- 
larged form.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  them 
to  be  free  from  the  royal  control.  They  had  now 
the  opportunity  of  founding  a  State  in  accor- 
dance with  their  own  ideas,  on  other  and  better 
principles. 

What  words  of  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the 
moral  and  physical  courage,  and  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  of  these  men,  who,  with  the  history 
before  them  of  the  failure  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  to  found  his  colony  in  the  North;  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  found  his  at  Roanoke  Island; 
of  the  failure  of  the  North  Virginia  Company 
to  found  theirs  on  the  Kennebec  River;  and  the 
failure  of  their  own  Company,  under  the  King, 
to  found  this  Colony  at  Jamestown,  with  all 
the  loss  of  life  and  treasure  which  these  failures 
involved,  with  the  scores  of  newly  made  graves 
in  Virginia,  yet  had  the  sublime  faith  and 
resolution  to  risk  their  lives  and  resources  again 
in  the  same  undertaking? 
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There  were  now  no  illusions  about  Virginia,  1610 
the  real  conditions  were  well  understood — 
Indians,  hunger,  privation,  Spanish  opposition, 
all  was  known.  Wliat  was  it  \\hich  sustained 
these  men  in  this  hazardous  undertaking?  It 
was  not  the  hope  of  gold,  nor  the  desire  for 
adventure.  It  was  not  to  spread  the  commerce 
of  England,  nor  to  relie\e  its  dense  population. 
What  sustained  these  men  was  a  high  idea,  and 
a  patriotic  devotion.  It  was  to  extend  their 
country  and  Protestantism  into  the  New  World, 
and  prevent  it  passing  under  the  control  of 
Spain  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  an 
important  part  of  undermining  one  of  the  most 
tyrannical  and  oppressi\'e  Powers  which  has 
ever  been  erected  upon  the  earth,  and  founding 
in  its  place  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
beneficent.  It  was  England's  first  step  for- 
ward to\Aards  her  magnificent  colonial  expan- 
sion and  world  influence. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  colonists  at  Jamestown  are 
to  be  viewed,  and, so  understood,  we  must  regard 
them  as  among  the  greatest  heroes  of  our  race. 

Knowing  and  facing  all  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation,  their  motto  was, 

Nil  desperandum  Christo  Duce  et  auspice 
Christo.' 


'Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of  with  Christ  as  Leader  and  Christ 
being  favorable. 

A  True  Declaration  &c.,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  Vol.  3,  No. 
1 ,  page  27. 


Jamestown  Island  as  it  is  Today. 
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APPENDIX. 

Contaimng  the  following  papers  which  con- 
stituted the  legal  foundation  of,  and  the  laws 
which  were  to  govern,  this  Colony,  and  in 
accordance  with  which,  so  far  as  practicable, 
it  was  conducted: 

I.  The  Charter  of  April  10th,  1606.         751 

II.  The  King's  Plan  of  Colonial  Govern- 

ment.    November  20th,  1606.       767 
in.        Orders  from  the  Council  in  England 
for  the  First  Expedition.     Decem- 
ber 10th.  1606.  785 

IV.  Instructions   from    the    Council   for 

Virginia  Resident  in  England  to  the 
Council  in  \'irginia.  Presumably, 
December,  1606.  791 

V.  The  Enlargement  by  the  King  of  the 

Nimiber  and  Powers  of  the  Mr- 
ginia  Council  Resident  in  England. 
March  9th,  1607.  799 

IV.         A  List  of  the  "First  Planters",  1606.  807 

VII.  A    Partial    List    of    those    in    "The 

First  Sui)ply,"  January  and  April, 
1608.  "  "  815 

VIII.  A  List  of  those  in  "The  Second  Sup- 

ply," October,  1608.  821 

IX.  A  Partial  List  of  those  who  came 

from  the  Bermudas  \\ith  Gates, 
May  21st  1610.  825 


The  Charter  of  1606 


This  important  document  was  as  follows:       April 
10th, 
"James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  KingofEng-  1606 

land,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  Fi,„,  ci,a,ter 

of  tlie   l*alth,    &C.  Gates  and 

1         •  11       !•  11         Others. 

"Whereas  our  lovmg  and  well  disposed  sub- 
jects, Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  i''-'^'""'^''' 
Knights,  Richard  Hakluyt,  Clerk,  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  Edward-Maria  Wingfield, 
Thomas  Hanham,  and  Ralegh  Gilbert,  Esqrs., 
William  Parker  and  George  Popham,  gentlemen, 
and  divers  others  of  our  loving  subjects,  have 
been  humble  suitors  unto  us,   that  we  would 

i(»  jj_i  1*  J  iii*j.  License  to  col- 

vouchsafe  unto  them  our  license,  to  make  habita-  oni^e  desired. 
tion,  plantation,  and  to  deduce  a  colony  of  sun- 
dry of  our  people  into  that  part  of  America, 
commonly  called  Virginia,  and  other  parts  and 
territories  in  America,  either  appertaining  unto 
us,  or  which  are  not  now  actually  possessed  by 
any  christian  prince  or  people,  situate,  lying  and  Both  colonies 

1      ■  1 1       1  1  1  !•  ,    to  be  between 

being  all  along  the  sea  coasts,  between  tour  and  5^,\'J'^^^^^'^  ""^ 

thirty  degrees  of  Northerly  latitude  from  the 

Equinoctial  line,  and  five  and  forty  degrees  of  the 

same  latitude,  and  in  the  mainland  between  the 

same  four  and  thirty  and  five  and  forty  degrees, 

and  the  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  or  within 

one  hundred  miles  of  the  coasts  thereof.' 

"And  to  the  end,  and  for  the  more  speedy  P'^^bie. 

'  ^  *^     Two  Colonies 

accomplishment  of  their  said  intended  planta-  '*'■"'"'* 
tion    and    habitation    there,    are    desirous    to 
divide  themselves  into  two  several  colonies  and 
companies;  the  one  consisting  of  certain  knights 

'This  is  what  James  I.  claimed  as  his. 
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April         gentlemen,  merchants,  and  other  adventurers, 

10th       *^^  *^^"'  ^^^y  ^^  London  and  elsewhere,  which  are, 

jgQg  and  from  time  to  time  shall  be,  joined  unto 

them,  which  do  desire  to  begin  their  plantation 

and    habitation   in    some    fit    and    convenient 

coionrtobH,,.-  place,  between  four  and  thirty  and  one  and 

tween  the  IMtli  /■        i  •   i     i         •      ' 

andthe4ist  tortv  degrees  of  the  said  latitude,  alongst  the 
coasts  of  Virginia  and  coast  of  America  afore- 
said; and  the  other  consisting  of  sundry  knights, 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  other  adventurers, 
of  our  cities  of  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  of  our 
town  of  Plymouth,  and  of  other  places,  which 
do  join  themselves  unto  that  colony,  which  do 
desire  to  begin  their  plantation  and  habitation 
in    some    fit    and    convenient    place,    between 

coony'tobJ"     eight   and    thirtv   degrees   and   five   and   fortv 

hetivecn  th.-  "  .  o 

Islh  dran'is      degrees  of  the  said  latitude,  all  alongst  the  said 
coast  of  Virginia  and  America,  as  that  coast 
lyeth. 
Preurabi,.  "We  greatly  commending  and  graciously  ac- 

JrotaVoTth"''"  cepting  of,  their  desires  for  the  furtherance  of  so 
noble  a  work,  which  may,  by  the  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  hereafter  tend  to  the  glory  of 
his  divine  Majesty,  in  propagating  of  Christian 
I'eligion  to  such  people,  as  yet  li\e  in  the  dark- 
ness and  miserable  ignorance  of  the  true  knowl- 
(idge  and  worship  of  God,  and  may  in  time  bring 
the  infidels  and  savages,  living  in  those  parts, 
to  human  civility,  and  to  a  settled  and  quiet 
government;  Do  by  these  our  letters  patents, 
graciously  accept  of,  and  agree  to,  their  humble 
and  well  intended  desires; 
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"And  do  therefore  for  us,  our  heirs  and  sue-  April 

cessors,  grant  and  agree,  that  the  said  Sir  Thomas  loth 

Gates,  Sir  Geoi-ge  Somers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  1606 
Edward-Maria  Wingfield,    adventurers   of    and 

for  our  city  of  London,  and  all  such  others  as  are,  onyauutorized. 

-       ,,     that  is  the 

or  shall  be  joined  unto  them  of  that  colony,  shall  i^outi.om. 
be  called  the  first  colony. 

"And  they  shall  and  may  begin  their  said  first 
Ijlantation  and  habitation,  at  any  place  upon  the 
said  coast  of  Virginia  or  America,  where  they  '•«•■"!"■' 
shall  think  fit  and  convenient,  between  the  said 
four  and  thirty  and  one  and  forty  degrees  of  the 
said  latitude. 

"And  that  thev  shall  have  all  the  lands,  woods, 

.  .  Tliesoiltobe- 

soil,  grounds,  havens,  ports,  rivers,  mines,  mm-  lonetothem. 

erals,   marshes,   waters,   fishings,   commodities, 

and  hereditaments,   whatsoever,  from  the  said 

first  seat  of  their  plantation  and  habitation  b\' 

the  space  of  fifty  miles  of  English  statute  meas-  Area  covered  by 

ure,   all  along  the  said  coast   of  Virginia  and  loomues'square 

.  .  ,  ,  :ind  all  the 

America, towards  the  west  and  south-west,  as  the  isiaadswithm 

■  100  miles  in  front 

coast  lyeth,  with  all  the  islands  within  one  ""*• 
hundred  miles  directly  over  against  the  same  sea 
coast;  and  also  all  the  lands,  soil,  grounds, 
havens,  ports,  rivers,  mines,  minerals,  woods, 
waters,  fishings,  commodities,  and  heredita- 
ments, whatsoever,  from  the  said  place  of  their 
first  plantation  and  habitation  for  the  space  of 
fifty  like  English  miles,  all  alongst  the  said 
coast  of  Virginia  and  America,  towards  the  east 
and  northeast,  or  towards  the  north,  as  the 
coast  lyeth,  together  with  all  the  islands  within 
one  hundred  miles,  directly  over  against  the  said 
sea  coast;'  and  also  all  the  lands,  woods,  soil, 

'Out  of  his  enormous  claim  James  grants  to  those  mentioned  in 
this  Charter  the  soil  of  two  pieces.  The  land  was  to  be  theirs, 
but  the  government  over  it  was  to  be  his. 
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May  build  and 
fortify. 


April  grounds,  havens,  ports,  rivers,  mines,  minerals, 

10th,      marshes, waters,  fishings,  commodities,  and  here- 

1606  ciitaments  whatsoever,  from  the  same  fifty  miles 

every  way  on  the  sea  coast,  directly  into  the  main 

land  by  the  space  of  one  hundred  like  English 

miles. 

"And  shall  and  may  inhabit  and  remain  there. 

"And  shall  and  may  also  build  and  fortify 
within  any  the  same,  for  their  better  safeguard 
and  defence,  according  to  their  best  discretion, 
and  the  discretion  of  the  council  of  that  colony. 

"And  that  no  other  of  our  subjects  shall  be  per- 
mitted, or  suffered  to  plant  or  inhabit  behind,  or 
en  the  backside  of  them  towards  the  main  land, 
without  the  express  license  or  consent  of  the 
council  of  that  colony,  thereunto  in  writing  first 
had  and  obtained. 


Their  rear 
protected. 


The  Second 
Colon.v  author- 
ized. 

The  Northern 
Colony. 


IvOcation  of 
Second  Colony. 


Between  the 
38th  and  45th 
degrees. 


"And  we  do  likewise,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  by  these  presents,  grant  and  agree 
that  the  said  Thomas  Hanham,  and  Ralegh 
Gilbert,  William  Parker,  and  George  Popham, 
and  all  others  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  the 
County  of  Devon,  or  elsewhere,  which  are,  or 
shall  be,  joined  unto  them  of  that  colony,  shall 
be  called  the  second  colony. 

"And  that  they  shall  and  may  begin  their 
said  plantation  and  seat  of  their  first  abode 
and  habitation,  at  any  place  upon  the  said 
coast  of  Virginia  and  America,  where  they 
shall  think  fit  and  convenient,  between  eight 
and  thirty  degrees  of  the  said  latitude,  and 
five  and  forty  degrees  of  the  same  latitude. 
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"And  that  they  shall  have  all  the  lands,  soils,  April 
grounds,  havens,  ports,  rivers,  mines,  minerals,       10th 
woods,  marshes,  waters,  fishings,  commodities,  1606 

and  hereditaments,  whatsoever,  from  the  first 
seat  of  their  plantation  and  habitation  by  the  lonltC'them!" 
space  of  fifty  like  English  miles,  as  is  aforesaid.  Area  covered 
all  alongst  the  said  coast  of  Virginia  and  Amer-  I'oVmuS*"'' 
ica,  towards  the  west  and  southwest,  or  towards  t'hetsfand'fl  * 
the  south,  as  the  coast  lyeth,  and  all  the  islands  " '™" »' it- 
wathin  one  hundred  miles  directly  over  against 
the  said  sea  coast;  and  also  all  the  lands,  soils, 
grounds,  havens,  ports,  rivers,  mines,  minerals, 
woods,  marshes,  fishings,  commodities,  and  here- 
ditaments whatsoever,  from  the  place  of  their 
first  plantation  and  habitation  for  the  space 
of  fifty  hke  miles,  all  alongst  the  said  coast  of 
Virginia  and  America,   towards  the  east  and 
north-east,  or  towards  the  north,  as  the  coast 
lyeth,  and  all  the  islands  also  within  one  hundred 
miles  directly  over  against  the  same  sea  coast; 
and  also  all  the  lands,  soils,  grounds,  havens, 
ports,  woods,  mines,  minerals,  marshes,  waters, 
fishings,  commodities,  and  hereditaments,  what- 
soe\'er,  from  the  same  fifty  miles  every  way  on 
the  sea  coast,  directly  into  the  main  land,  by  the 
space  of  one  hundred  like  English  miles. 

"And   shall   and   maj'   inhabit    and    remain 
there. 

"And  shall  and  mav  also  build  and  fortifv  Maybaiidand 

•      fortify. 

within  any  the  same  for  their  better  safeguard, 
according  to  their  best  discretion,  and  the  discre- 
tion of  the  council  of  that  colony. 
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April 
10th 
1606 


Their  rear 
protected. 


The  settlements 
of  the  two  Col- 
onies to  be  100 
miles  apart. 


Each  Colony  to 
have  a  Council. 


Laws  to  be 
made  by  the 
King. 


Councils  to 
consist  of  thir- 
teen. 


To  have  a  seal. 


Devices  on  the 


"And  that  none  of  our  subjects  shall  be  per- 
mitted, or  suffered,  to  plant- or  inhabit  behind, 
or  on  the  back  of  them,  towards  the  main  land, 
mthout  the  express  license  of  the  council  of  that 
colony  in  writing  thereunto  first  had  and  ob- 
tained. 

"Provided  always,  and  our  will  and  pleasure 
herein  is,  that  the  plantation  and  habitation  of 
such  of  the  said  colonies,  as  shall  last  plant 
themselves,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  made  with- 
in one  hundred  like  English  miles  of  the  other  of 
them,  that  first  began  to  make  their  plantation 
as  aforesaid. 

"And  we  do  also  ordain,  establish  and  agree, 
for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  that  each  of  the 
said  colonies  shall  have  a  council,  which  shall 
govern  and  order  all  matters  and  causes,  which 
shall  arise,  grow  or  happen  to  or  within 
the  same  several  colonies,  according  to  such 
laws,  ordinances,  and  instructions,  as  shall  be  in 
that  behalf,  given  and  signed  with  our  hand  or 
sign  manual,  and  pass  under  the  privy  seal  of 
oiu-  realm  of  England;  each  of  which  councils 
shall  consist  of  thirteen  persons,  to  be  ordained, 
made  and  removed,  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing as  shaU  be  directed  and  comprised  in  the 
same  instructions. 

"And  shall  lia\'e  a  several  seal,  for  all  mat- 
ters that  shall  pass  or  concern  the  same  several 
councils.  Each  of  which  seals  shall  have  the 
king's  arms  engraved  on  the  one  side  there- 
of, and  his  portrait  on  the  other.     And  that 


Seal  of  the  sec- 
ond Colony. 
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the  seal  for  the  council  of  the  said  first  colony  April 
shall  ha\e  engraved  round   about,  on  the  one       jgth 
side,    these    words:      Sigillum     Regis    ^lagnae  1606 

Britanniae,  PVanciae,  et  Hiberniae;'on  the  other 
side  this  inscription  round  about:  Pro  Concilio  g,^J,°(,'*"' "^"^ 
primae  Coloniae  Virginiae.= 

''And  the  seal  for  the  council  of  the  said 
second  colony  shall  also  have  engraven,  round 
about  the  one  side  thereof,  the  aforesaid  words: 
Sigillum  Regis  Magnae  Britanniae,  Franciae, 
and  Hiberniae;  and  on  the  other  side:  Pro 
(,'onciho  secondae  Coloniae  \'irginiae. 

"And  that  also  there  shall  be  a  council  estab-  councn  of  thir- 

teen  resident  in 

lished  here  in  England,  which  shall,  in  like  man-  '■'"^'^"'' 
ner,  consist  of  thirteen  persons,  to  be,  for  that 
purpose,  appointed  by  us,  our  heirs,  and  succes-  j'jfp^^?^'''' ''•^ 
sors,  A\liich  shall  be  called  our  Council  of  ^"ir- 
ginia;  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have  the 
superior  managing  and  direction  only  of  and  for 
all  matters,  that  shall  or  may  concern  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  of  the  said  se\eral  colonies,  as  of 
and  for  any  other  part  or  place,  within  the  afore-  colonies. 
said  precincts  of  four  and  thirty  and  fi\e  and 
forty  degrees,  abo^■e  mentioned.    Which  council 
shall,  in  like  manner,  haxe  a  seal,  for  matters  rouncii rosi- 

'Icnf  in  I'.nglana. 

concerning  the  council  or  colonies,  with  this  in- 
scription, engra\en  round  about  on  the  one  side: 
SigUlum  Regis    ]\lagnae   Britanniae,  Franciae,  insrription. 
and  Hiberniae;  and  i-ound  about  the  other  side: 
Pro  Concilio  suo  ^'irginiae.• 

"And  moreover,  we  do  grant  and  agree,  for  Mining  rights 
us,  oui'  heirs  and  successors,  that  the  said  several 

'Seal  of  the  King  of  Great  Hritain,  France  and  Ireland. 
-For  the  Council  of  the  First  Colony  of  Virginia. 
'For  his  Council  of  Virginia. 
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April  councils,  of  and  for  the  said  several  colonies, 

10th,      shall  and  lawfully  may  by  virtue  hereof,  from 

1606  time  to  time,  without  any  interruption  of  us, 

our  heirs  or  successors,  give  and  take  order,  to 

dig,  mine,  and  search  for  all  manner  of  mines  of 

gold,  silver,  and  copper,  as  well  within  any  part 

of  their  said  several  colonies,  as  of  the  said  main 

lands  on  the  backside  of  the  same  colonies.  And 

to  have  and  enjoy  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  to 

be  gotten  thereof,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the 

same  colonies  and  the  plantations  thereof;  yield- 
Reservation  of 

^for  the  ij2g  therefore,  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  the 
fifth  part  only  of  all  the  same  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  same  copper 
so  to  be  gotten  or  had,  as  is  aforesaid,  without 
any  other  manner  of  profit  or  account  to  be 
given  or  yielded  to  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors, 
for  or  in  respect  of  the  same. 
Right  of  "And  the}'  shall,  or  lawfully  may,  establish 

coinage.  ^^^  causB  to  be  made  a  coin,  to  pass  current 

there  between  the  people  of  those  several  col- 
onies, for  the  more  ease  of  traffic,  and  bargain- 
ing between  and  amongst  them  and  the  natives 
there,  of  such  metal,  and  in  such  manner  and 
form,  as  the  said  several  councils  there  shall 
limit  and  appoint. 

^ort'slttiers"'  "And  we  do  like\\ise,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  by  these  presents,  give  full  power 
and  authority  to  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  George  Somers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  Edward- 
Maria    Wingfield,    Thomas    Hanham,    Ralegh 
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Gilbert,  WilUam  Parker,  and  George  Popham,  April 
and  to  every  of  them,  and  to  the  said  several       10th, 
companies,  plantations,  and  colonies,  that  they,  1606 

and  every  of  them  shall  and  may  at  aU  and 
every  time  and  times  hereafter,  have,  take  and 
lead  in  the  said  voyage,  and  for  and  towards 
the  said  several  plantations  and  colonies,  and 
to  travel  thitherward,  and  to  abide  and  inhabit 
there,  in  every  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, such  and  so  many  of  them,  in  the  said 
voyages  and  plantations;  with  sufficient  ship- 

•/      >=>  t-  >  f       ^jjj  munitions 

ping,  and  furniture  of  armor,  weapons,  ordnance,  "'  '''•'^'■ 
powder,  victual  and  all  other  things,  necessary 
for  the  said  plantations,  and  for  their  use  and 
defence  there :     Provided  alwavs,  That  none  of  r;™i'fti'">  <"» 

'  right  to  trans- 

the  said  persons  be  such,  as  shall  hereafter  be  p^^ persons. 
specially  restrained  by   us,   our  heirs,   or  suc- 
cessors. 


age 
intru- 
ders. 


"Moreover,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  J^onktr 
our  heirs,  and  successors,  give  and  grant  hcense 
unto  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George 
Somers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  Edward-Maria  Wing- 
field,  Thomas  Hanham,  Ralegh  Gilbert,  William 
Parker,  and  George  Popham,  and  to  every  of 
the  said  colonies,  that  they,  and  every  of  them, 
shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  forever  hereafter,  for  their  several  de- 
fences, encounter,  expulse,  repel,  and  resist,  as 
well  by  sea  as  by  land,  by  aU  ways  and  means 
whatsoever,  all  and  every  such  person  and 
persons,  as  without  the  especial  license  of  the 
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April 

10th, 
1606 


Bight  to  wage 
war  on  all  who 
trade  without 
license. 


Sales  Tax 
Knglish  traiie's 
compellable  to 
pay  2J  per  rent , 


Strangers  to 
pay  6  per  cent. 


said  several  colonies  and  plantations,  shall 
attempt  to  inhabit  within  the  said  several 
precincts  and  limits  of  the  said  several  colonies 
and  plantations,  or  any  of  them,  or  that  shall 
enterprise  or  attempt,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
the  hurt,  detriment,  or  annoyance,  of  the  said 
several  colonies  or  plantations: 

"Giving  and  granting,  by  these  presents,  unto 
the  said  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers, 
Richard  Hakluyt,  Edward-Maria  Wingfield,  and 
their  associates  of  the  said  first  colony,  and  unto 
the  said  Thomas  Hanham,  Ralegh  Gilbert, 
WiUiam  Parker,  and  George  Popham,  and  their 
associates  of  the  said  second  colony,  and  to 
every  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  forever  hereafter,  power  and  authority  to 
take  and  surprise,  by  all  ways  and  means  what- 
soever, all  and  every  person  and  persons,  with 
their  ships,  vessels,  goods  and  other  furniture, 
which  shall  be  found  trafficking,  into  any 
harbor,  or  harbors,  creek  or  creeks,  or  place, 
within  the  limits  or  precincts  of  the  said  several 
colonies  and  plantations,  not  being  of  the  same 
colony,  until  such  time,  as  they,  being  of  anj- 
realms  or  dominions  under  our  obedience, 
shall  pay,  or  agree  to  pay,  to  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  that  colon>-,  A\ithin  whose  limits 
and  precincts  they  shall  so  traffic,  two  and  a 
half  upon  every  hundred,  of  any  thing,  so  by 
them  trafficked,  bought,  or  sold;  and,  being 
strangers,  and  not  subjects  under  our  obeisance, 
until  they  shall  pay  five  upon  every  hundred. 
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of  such  wares  and  merchandises,  as  they  shall  April 
traffic,  buy,  or  sell,  within  the  precincts  of  the       10th, 
said    several    colonies,    wherein    they   shall   so  1606 

traffic,  buy,  or  sell,  as  aforesaid.   Wlaich  sums  of 

raonev,  or  benefit,  as  aforesaid,  for  and  during  saiejtaitop 

■   '  '  .     °    for  the  benefit  of 

the  space  of  one  and  twenty  years,  next  ensuing  s? yS's"'"' '"'' 

the  date  hereof,  shall  be  wholly  employed  to 

the  use,  benefit,  and  behoof  of  the  said  several 

plantations,  where  such  traffic  shall  be  made. 

And,  after  the  said  one  and  twenty  years  ended, 

the  same  shall  be  taken  to  the  use  of  us,  our  gotothe^mi. 

heirs,    and    successors,    by    such    officers    and 

ministers,  as  by  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors, 

shall  be  thereunto  assigned  or  appointed. 

"And  we  do  further,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  oa^^L^^^ 
our  heirs,  and  successors,  gi\-e  and  grant  unto  oniesfor'?^^^. 
the  said  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers, 
Richard  Hakluyt,  and  Edward-^Iaria  Wing- 
field,  and  to  their  associates  of  the  said  first 
colony  and  plantation,  and  to  the  said  Thomas 
Hanham,  Ralegh  Gilbert,  William  Parker,  and 
George  Popham,  and  their  associates,  of  the 
said  second  colony  and  plantation,  that  they, 
and  every  of  them,  by  their  deputies,  ministers, 
and  factors,  may  transport  the  goods,  chattels, 
armor,  munition,  and  furniture,  needful  to  be 
used  b\'  them,  for  their  said  apparel,  food, 
defence,  or  otherwise  in  respect  of  the  said 
plantations,  out  of  our  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  all  other  our  dominions,  from  time 
to  time,  for  and  during  the  time  of  seven  years, 
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April         next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  for  the  better 

10th,      relief  of  the  said  several  colonies  and  planta- 

1606  tions,  without  any  custom,  subsidy,  or  other 

duty,  unto  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  to  be 

yielded  or  paid  for  the  same. 

S1hnd??nto  "Also  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors, 
^1*^01  Ens-  declare,  by  these  presents,  that  all  and  every  the 
persons,  being  our  subjects,  which  shall  dwell 
and  inhabit  within  every  or  any  of  the  said  sev- 
eral colonies  and  plantations,  and  every  of  their 
chUdren,  which  shall  happen  to  be  born  within 
any  of  the  limits  and  precincts  of  the  said  sev- 
eral colonies  and  plantations,  shall  have  and 
enjoy  aU  liberties,  franchises,  and  immunities, 
within  any  of  our  other  dominions,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding 
and  born,  within  this  our  reahn  of  England,  or 
any  other  of  our  said  dominions. 

Severe  penalties       "Morcover,  our  graclous  will  and  pleasure  is, 

lor  frauduk'nt  70  17 

^ortauon"'^^  and  wc  do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs, 
privilege.  ^^^  successors,  declare  and  set  forth,  that  if 
any  person  or  persons,  which  shall  be  of  any  of 
the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  or  any  other, 
which  shaU  traffic  to  the  said  colonies  and  plan- 
tations, or  any  of  them,  shall,  at  any  time  or 
times  hereafter,  transport  any  wares,  merchan- 
dises, or  commodities,  out  of  any  our  dominions, 
with  a  pretence  to  land,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  same,  Avithin  any  the  limits  and  pre- 
cincts of  any  the  said  colonies  and  plantations, 
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and  yet,  nevertheless,  being  at  sea,  or  after  he  April 
hath  landed  the  same  within  any  of  the  said       10th, 
colonies  and  plantations,  shall  carry  the  same  1606 

into  any  other  foreign  country,  with  a  purpose 
there  to  seU  or  dispose  of  the  same,  without  the 
license  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  in  that 
behalf  first  had  and  obtained;  that  then,  all  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  such  person  or  persons,  so 
offending  and  transporting,  together  with  the 
said  ship  or  vessel,  wherein  such  transportation 
was  made,  shall  be  forfeited  to  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors. 

"Provided  always,  and  our  will  and  pleasure  Penalties  and 

remedies  for  any 

is,  and  we  do  hereby  declare  to  all  Christian  ^^^g^'onontho 
kings,  princes,  and  states,  that  if  any  person  or  lists' towSd" 
persons,  which  shall  hereafter  be  of  any  of  the  3ubfects"r'^ 

t  1         •  1  •  foreign  powers. 

said  several  colonies  and  plantations,  or  any 
other,  by  his,  theii-  or  any  of  their  license  and 
appointment,  shall,  at  any  time  or  times  here- 
after, rob  or  spoil,  by  sea  or  by  land,  or  do  any 
act  of  unjust  and  unlawful  hostility,  to  any  the 
subjects  of  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  or  any 
the  subjects  of  anj-  king,  prince,  ruler,  governor, 
or  state,  being  then  in  league  or  amity  with  us, 
our  heirs,  or  successors,  and  that  upon  such 
injur}%  or  upon  just  complaint  of  such  prince, 
ruler,  governor,  or  state,  or  their  subjects,  we, 
our  heirs,  or  successors  shall  make  open  proc-  The  Kin?  to 

.-,.  i.,  /.  If    require  corapen- 

lamation,  within  any  of  the  ports  of  our  realm  of  f^"";;;^  ^™'^- 
England,  commodious  for  that  purpose  that  the 
person  or  persons,  having  committed  any  such 
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Apiil  robbery  or  spoil,  shall,  within  the  term  to  be 

10th,      limited  by  such  proclamations,  make  full  res- 
1606  titution  or  satisfaction  of  all  such  injuries  done, 
so  as  the  said  princes,  or  others,  so  complaining, 
may  hold  themselves  fully  satisfied  and  con- 
tented. 
TOmpen'ati'on''''       "Aud   that,   If   tlic   sald   person   or   persons, 
u^e^'of  the  ""      havine;  committed  such  robbery  or  spoil,  shall 

Kins  s  prnteo-  '^  .  . 

'■""  not  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  satisfaction  ac- 

cordingly, within  such  time  so  to  be  limited,  that 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  us,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, to  put  the  said  person  or  persons,  having 
committed  such  robbery  or  spoil,  and  their  pro- 
curers, abettors,  or  comforters,  out  of  our  al- 
legiance and  protection.  And  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful and  free  for  all  princes  and  others,  to  pur- 
sue with  hostility  the  said  offenders,  and  every 
of  them,  and  their  and  every  of  their  procurers, 
aiders,  abettors,  and  comforters,  in  that  behalf. 

"And  finally,  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and 
Land  titles  to  be  successors,  graut  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said 
b'j^he'^KinT"^  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  Richard 

himself  to  the  i    ii  x        '  ttt*  n     ^   ^ 

private  owners.   Hakluyt,   aud    Edward-Maria    Wmgrield,   and 

as  determiDed  »'     /  .  cd  ? 

oftheCoiZy''  all  others  of  the  said  first  colony,  that  we,  our 
heirs,  and  successors,  upon  petition  in  that  be- 
half to  be  made,  shall,  by  letters,  patent  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  give  and  grant  unto 
such  persons,  their  heirs,  and  assigns,  as  the 
council  of  that  colony,  or  the  most  part  of  them, 
shall,  for  that  purpose  nominate  and  assign,  all 

in  free  and  com-  the  lauds,  tcuements,  and  hereditaments,  which 

mon  socage.  ^        ^  _  ^       ^  ^ 

shall  be  within  the  ijrecincts  limited  for  that 
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colony  as  is  aforesaid,  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  April 

heirs,  and  successors,  as  of  our  manor  of  East-  lUth, 

Greenwich  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  free  and  1606 
common  socage  only,  and  not  in  capite.  i 

"And  do,  in  hke  manner,  grant  and  agree,  for  ,aethoTof 
us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  to  and  with  the  fhe"s'e1fol,d'co'r 
said  Thomas  Hanham,  Ralegh  Gilbert,  William 
Parker   and   George  Popham,   and  all    others 
of  the  said  second  colony,  that  we,  our  heirs, 
and  successors,  upon  petition  in  that  behalf  to 
be  made,  shall,  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal   of   England,   give   and   grant   unto   such 
persons,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  as  the  council 
of  that  colony,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  shall, 
for  that  purpose,  nominate  and  assign,  all  the 
lands,    tenements,    and    hereditaments,    which 
shall  be  within  the  precincts  limited  for  that 
colony,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  be  holden  of  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  as  of  our  manor  of  East- 
Greenwich  in  the  coimty  of  Kent,  in  free  and 
common  soccage  only,  and  not  in  capite. 

"All  which  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita-  Titles  to  land 

made  bv  the 

ments,   so   to   be  passed   by   the  said  several  ^^yrtobeYew 
letters  patent,  shall  be  sufficient  assurance  from  the'tltieto'thf 
the  said  patentees,  so  distributed  and  divided  ac'tuaiij^made 
amongst  the  undertakers  for  the  plantation  of 
the  said   several   colonies,   and   such   as   shall 
make  their  plantations  in  either  of  the  said 
several  colonies,  in  such  manner  and  form,  and 
for  such  estates,  as  shall  be  ordered  and  set 

'This  tenure  will  be  fully  discussed  iu  the  next  volume  of  this 
work. 


I»\'  the  King. 
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April  down  by  the  council  of  the  said  colony,  or  the 

10th,  most  part  of  them,  respectively,  within  which 
1606  the  same  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
shall  lie  or  be;  although  express  mention  of  the 
true  yearly  value  or  certainty  of  the  premises 
or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  gifts  or  grants 
by  us,  or  any  of  our  progenitors  or  predecessors, 
to  the  aforesaid  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Knight,  Sir 
George  Somers,  Knight,  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Edward-Maria  Wingfield,  Thomas  Hanham, 
Ralegh  Gilbert,  William  Parker,  and  George 
Popham,  or  any  of  them,  heretofore  made,  in 
these  presents,  is  not  made;  or  any  statute,  act, 
ordinance,  or  provision,  proclamation,  or  re- 
straint, to  the  contrary  hereof,  had,  made, 
ordained,  or  any  other  thing,  cause,  or  matter 
whatsoe^'er,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

Conclusion  "I^^  wltuess  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our 

letters  to  be  made  patents. 

"Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  tenth 
day  of  April,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland 
the  nine  and  thirtieth. 

LUKIN' 
Per  breve  de  privato  SigiUo."^ 

'Lukin  was  probably  the  private  secretary  of  the  King.  The 
document  reproduced  above  was,  no  doubt,  a  copy  of  the  original, 
attested  by  Lukin,  under  the  King's  privy  seal.  The  original, 
we  suppose,  was  signed,  James,  Rex;  and  was,  we  know,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England. 

As  before  stated,  this  document  was  drawn  by  the  great  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Attorney  General,  and  Sir  John  Dodderidge,  the 
Solicitor  General  of  England,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
Resident  in  England. 

^Henings  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  1,  pp.  57-66. 


King  James  I.,  and  attendants  hawking. 


The  King's  Plan 

of 

Colonial  Go\'ernment 


**    A  RTICLES,  Instructions  and  Orders  made,  Nov. 
_£^  set  down  and  established  by  us,  the  twen-      20th, 
tieth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  1606 

reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the  fourth, 
and  of  Scotland  the  fortieth,  for  the  good  Order 
and  Go^•ernment  of  the  two  several  Colonies  and 
Plantations  to  be  made  by  our  loving  subjects, 
in  [the  Country  commonly  caUed  Virginia  and 
America,  between  thirty-four  and  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  equinoctial  line. 

"Whereas  We,  by  our  letters  patents  under  our  charter^it""^ 
great  seal  of  England,  bearing  date  at  West-  "^p"' '"*''■  ""'*• 
minster,  the  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
reign  of  England,  France  and  Ireland  the  fourth, 
and  of  Scotland  the  39th,  have  given  license  to 
sundr>'  our  loving  subjects  named  in  the  said 
letters  patents,  and  to  their  associates,  to  de- 
duce and  conduct  two  several  Colonies  or  plan- 
tations of  sundry  our  loving  people  willing  to 
abide  and  inhabit  in  certain  parts  of  Virginia 
and  America,  with  divers  preeminences,  privi- 
leges, authorities  and  other  things,  as  in  and  by 
the  same  letters  patents  more  particularly  it 
appeareth.  We  according  to  the  effect  and  true 
meaning  of  the  same  letters  patents,  do  by  these 
presents,  signed  viith  our  hand,  sign  manual,  and 
sealed  with  our  privy  seal  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, establish  and  ordain,  that  our  trusty  and 
well  beloved 
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Nov.  Sir  William  Wade,  Knight,  our  Lieuten- 
20th,  ant  of  our  Tower  of  London, 

1606  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Knight, 

Council  lie.i-  Sir  Walter  Cope,  Knight, 

dent  in  England,  c^'       r^  -\  /r  t^     •     i 

appointed  by  ^ip  George  Moor,  Kmght, 


Sir  Francis  Popham,  Knight, 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Knight, 

Sir  John  Trevor,  Knight, 

Sir  Henry  Montague,  Knight,  recorder  of 
the  City  of  London, 

Sir  William  Rumney,  Knight, 

John  Dodderidge,  Esq.,  Solicitor  General. 

Thomas  Warr,  Esqr. 

John  Eldred,  of  the  city  of  London,  mer- 
chant, 

Thomas  James,  of  the  city  of  Bristol, 
merchant,  and 

James  Bagge,  of  Plymouth,  in  the  county 
of  Devonshire,  merchant, 

shall  be  our  council  for  all  matters  which  shall 
happen  in  Virginia  or  any  the  territories  of 
America,  between  thirty-four  and  forty-five  de- 
grees from  the  equinoctial  line  north\^'ard, 
and  the  Lslands  to  the  several  colonies  limited 
and  assigned,  and  that  they  shall  be  called  the 
King's  Council  of  Virginia. 
Powers  of  the  ''Whlcli  couucil,  or  the  most  part  of  them, 
laSd""  '"  '""  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  at  oiu- 
pleasure,  in  our  name,  and  under  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  to  gi^'e  directions  to 
the    councils    of    the    several    colonies    which 
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shall  be  within  any  part  of  the  said  country  of  Nov. 
Virginia  and  America,  within  the  degrees  first      20th, 
above  mentioned,  with  the  Islands  aforesaid,  1606 

for  the  good  government  of  the  people  to  be 
planted  in  those  parts. 

"And   for  the   good   ordering  and   disposing  uuiesofthe 

"  1  o    Common  Law 

of  all  causes  happening  within  the  same,  beMiowei'" 
and  the  same  to  be  done  for  the  substance 
thereof,  as  near  to  the  common  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  equity  thereof,  as  may  be,  and 
to  pass  under  our  seal,  appointed  for  that  coun- 
cil. 

"Which  council,  and  every  or  any  of  them  shall,  fi^lijll^"^' 
from  time  to  time,  be  increased,  altered  or  chang-  w.fi'oTfnfKi'n^. 
ed,and  others  put  in  their  places,  at  the  nomina- 
tion of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  at  our 
and  their  will  and  pleasure. 

"And  the  same  council  of  Virginia,   or  the  council  in  Eng- 

„  1  •  1       •  I       11     land  to  appoint 

more  part  oi  them  tor  the  tmie  bemg,  shall  vir^^nT"' "" 
nominate  and  appoint  the  first  several  coun- 
cilors of  those  several  councils,  which  are 
to  be  made  plantations  in  Virginia  and  Amer- 
ica, between  the  degrees  before  mentioned, 
according  to  our  said  letters  patents  in  that  be- 
half made. 


"And  that  each  of  the  same  councils  of  the  The  president 

.  .  to  be  elected  by 

same  several  colonies  shall,  by  the  major  part  oi  'h-^^counciiin 


them,  choose  one  of  the  same  council,  not  being 
the  minister  of  God's  word,  to  be  president  of  the 
same  council,  and  to  continue  in  that  office,  by 
the  space  of  one  whole  year,  unless  he  shall  in 
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Nov. 
20th, 
1606 


Power  to  re- 
move the  Presi- 
dent. 


New  President. 
How  elected. 


Limited  to  one 
year. 


the  mean  time  die  or  be  removed  from  that 
office. 

"And  we  do  further  hereby  establish  and  or- 
dain, that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  major  part  of 
either  of  the  said  councUs,  upon  any  just  cause, 
either  absence  or  otherwise,  to  remove  the  presi- 
dent or  any  other  of  that  council,  from  being 
either  president,  or  any  of  that  council. 

"And  upon  the  deaths  or  removal  of  any  of  the 
presidents  or  council,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
major  part  of  that  council,  to  elect  another  in 
the  place  of  the  party  so  dying  or  removed,  so 
always,  as  they  shall  not  be  above  thirteen  of 
either  of  the  said  councilors. 

"And  we  do  establish  and  ordain,  that  the 
president  shall  not  continue  in  his  office  of 
presidentship  above  the  space  of  one  year. 


The  Church  of 
England  es- 
tablished. 


Indian  Missions. 


"And  we  do  specially  ordain,  charge,  and  re- 
quire, the  said  president  and  councils,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  said  several  colonies  respectively 
within  their  several  limits  and  precincts,  that 
they,  with  all  diligence,  care,  and  respect,  do 
provide,  that  the  true  word,  and  service  of  God 
and  Christian  faith  be  preached,  planted,  and 
used,  not  only  within  every  of  the  said  several 
colonies,  and  plantations,  but  also  as  much  as 
they  may  amongst  the  savage  people  which  do 
or  shall  adjoin  unto  them,  or  border  upon  them, 
according  to  the  doctrine,  rights,  and  religion 
now  professed  and  established  within  our  realm 
of  England. 
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"And  that  they  shall  not  suffer  any  person,  or  Nov. 
persons  to  withdraw  any  of  the  subjects  or  peo-       20th, 
pie  inhabiting,  or  which  shall  inhabit  Avithin  any  1606 

of  the  said  several  colonies  and  plantations  from  no'rt^be  witt- 
the  same,  or  from  their  due  allegiance,  unto  us,  no?7rom°tne'i'r 

,       .  -,  ,       .         .  , .  a!le<xiance  to 

our  heu's,  and  successors,  as  their  immediate  ;!« mng. 
sovereign  under  God. 

"And  if  they  shall  find  within  any  of  the  Punishment  ot 

•  ,  ,         .  1         1         J      J  •  tliose  who  seek 

said  colonies  and  plantations,   any  person  or  to  draw  any 

^  .  (rom  the  Church 

persons  so  seeking  to  withdraw  any  of  the  f/omlSk?-"^ 
subjects  of  us,  om-  heirs  or  successors,  or  'i^f;^<^'= '° 'ho 
any  of  the  people  of  those  lands  or  territories 
within  the  precincts  aforesaid,  they  shall  with 
all  diligence,  him  or  them  so  offending  cause  to 
be  apprehended,  arrested,  and  imprisoned,  until 
he  shall  fuUy  and  thoroughly  reform  himself; 
or,  other\\ise,  when  the  cause  so  requireth,  that 
he  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed  be  sent  into 
our  realm  of  England,  here  to  receive  condign 
punishment  for  his  or  their  said  offence  or 
offences. 

"And  moreover  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  es-  i^dst^oVethe 
tablish  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  all  'i^l^'"^'^- 
the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  to  be 
had  and  enjoyed  by  any  of  our  subjects  within 
the  precincts  aforesaid,  shall  be  had,  and  in- 
herited and  enjoyed,  according  as  in  the  like 
estates  they  be  had  and  enjoyed  bythe  laws  with- 
in this  realm  of  England. 


"And  that  the  offenses  of  tumults,  rebellion, 
conspiracies,  mutiny  and  seditions  in  those  parts 


Crimes  and 
punishment. 
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The  Court. 


Jury  system. 


Nov.  which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  estates  there; 

20th,  together  with  murder,  manslaughter,  incest, 
1606  rapes,  and  adulteries  committed  in  those  parts, 
within  the  precincts  of  any  the  degrees  above 
mentioned,  and  no  other  offences,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death,  and  that  without  the  benefit  of 
the  clergy,"  except  in  case  of  manslaughter,  in 
which  clergy  is  to  be  allowed. 

"And  that  the  said  several  presidents  and 
councils,  and  the  greater  number  of  them, 
AA'ithin  every  of  the  se\'eral  limits  and  pre- 
cincts, shall  have  full  power  and  authority, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  and  every  the  of-- 
fenses  aforesaid,  within  the  precinct  of  the 
several  colonies,  in  manner  and  form  follow- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  by  twelve  honest  and  indif- 
ferent ^  persons,  sworn  upon  the  Evangelists, 'to 
be  returned^  by  such  ministers  and  officers  as 
every  of  the  said  presidents  and  councils,  or  the 
most  part  of  them  respectively,  shall  assign. 

'In  old  English  law,  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  criminal 
process  before  a  secular  judge.  It  was  afterwards  extended,  as  to 
many  offenses,  to  all  laymen  who  could  read,  the  ability  to  read 
being,  by  a  legal  fiction,  taken  as  proof  of  their  belonging  to  the 
clergy,  all  of  whom  couUl  read,  while  most  laymen  could  not.  Its 
effect  was  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  laws,  saying 
some  verse  of  the  Bible  by  heart,  even,  with  the  book  before  them 
upside  down,  being  often  taken  as  proof  of  their  ability  to  read, 
and  so  of  being  a  clergyman,  and  therefore,  exempt  from  punish- 
ment. The  doctrine  has  wrapped  up  in  it  much  of  the  ancient 
struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  powers,  when 
the  Church  of  Rome  wished  to  hold  its  priests  above  the  law  of 
England.  It  was  first  legally  recognized  by  Statute  of  3  Edward, 
I.,  in  1274;  modified  imder  Henry  VIII,  in  1513;  and  wholly  repealed 
by  the  statutes  of  7  and  8  George  IV.,  in  1827. 

Under  the  King's  form  of  Colonial  government,  the  offences 
named  were  to  be  punished  with  death,  no  evasion  of  this  kind 
being  allowed,  as  to  those  crimes. 

^Impartial,  unprejudiced. 

'The  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  jurors  were 
to  qualify  by  swearing  upon  this  part  of  the  Bible,  that  they  would 
try  the  case  fairly,  and  so  forth. 

^That  is,  the  jury  to  be  selected. 
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"And  the  twehe  {persons  so  returned  and  sworn,  Xo\'. 
shall,  according  to  the  e\"idence  to  be  given  unto       20th, 
them,  upon  oath,  and  according  to  the  truth,  in  1606 

their  consciences,  either  convict  or  acquit  ever^-  rr'imini7cai°e8. 
of  the  said  persons  so  to  be  accused, and  tried  bj' 
them. 

"And  that  all  and  e\ery  person  or  persons,  which  conie.ssion8. 
shall  voluntarily  confess  any  of  the  said  offences 
to  be  committed  by  him,  shall,  upon  such  his 
confession  thereof,  be  convicted  of  the  same,  as 
if  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  the  same,  by  the 
verdict  of  any  such  twelve  jurors,  as  is  aforesaid . 

"And  that  every  person  and  persons  which  shall  ■''""«""«  """«• 
be  accused  of  any  of  the  said  offences,  and  which 
shall  stand  mute,  or  refusing  to  make  direct 
answer  thereunto,  shall  be,  and  be  held  con- 
victed of  the  said  offence,  as  if  he  had  been  found 
guilty,  by  the  ^•erdict  of  twelve  such  jurors,  as 
aforesaid. 

"And  that  every  person  and  persons  so  con-  ind-^mntoi 
Nicted,  either  by  verdict,  his  own  confession, 
or  by  standing  mute,  or  by  refusing  directly 
to  answer  as  aforesaid,  of  any  the  offences  before 
mentioned,  the  said  presidents,  or  councils,  or 
the  great  number  of  them,  within  their  several 
precincts  and  limits,  where  such  conviction  shall 
be  had  and  made,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority,  by  these  presents,  to  give 
judgment  of  death  upon  every  such  offendei-, 
without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  except  only  in 
cause  of'  manslaughter. 

"And   no   person   so  adjudged,  attainted,  or  Reprieve. 

'A  prosecution  for. 
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Nov. 
20th, 
1606 


The  King  alone 
could  pardon. 


Capital  of- 
fences com- 
mitted outside 
the  Colony 
punishable  wit  h- 
inlthe  Colony. 


condemned  shall  be  reprieved  from  the  exe- 
cution of  the  said  judgment,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  said  president  and  council,  or  the 
most  part  of  them,  by  whom  such  judgment  shall 
be  given. 

"And  that  no  person  shall  receive  any  pardon, 
or  be  absolutely  discharged  of  any  the  said 
offences,  for  which  he  shall  be  condemned  to 
death  as  aforesaid,  but  by  pardon  by  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  under  our  great  seal  of 
England. 

"And  we  do  in  like  manner  establish  and 
ordain,  if  any  of  either  the  said  colonies 
shall  offend,  in  any  of  the  offences  before  men- 
tioned, within  any  part  between  the  degrees 
aforesaid,  out  of  the  precincts  of  his  or  their 
colony,  that  then  every  such  offender  or  of- 
fenders shall  be  tried  and  punished  as  afore- 
said within  his  or  their  proper  colony. 


Jurisdiction  over 
lesser  offenses. 


Power  of  the 
Court  to  execute 
its  judgments. 


"And  that  every  the  said  presidents  and  coun- 
cils, within  their  several  limits  and  precincts,  and 
the  more  part  of  them,  shall  have  power  and 
authority  by  these  presents  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  and  every  other  wrongs,  trespasses, 
offenses,  and  misdemeanors  whatsoever,  other 
than  those  before  mentioned,  upon  accusation 
of  any  person,  and  proof  thereof  made,  by 
sufficient  witness,  upon  oath. 

"And  that  in  all  those  cases  the  said  president 
and  council,  and  the  greater  number  of  them, 
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shall  have  power  and  authority,  by  these  pres-  Nov. 
ents  respectively,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  punish  the      20th 
offender  or  offenders,  either  by  reasonable  cor-  16O6 

poral  punishment  and  imprisonment,  or  else  by 
a  convenient  fine,  awarding  damages  or  other 
satisfaction,  to  the  party  grieved,  as  to  the  said 
president  and  council,  or  to  the  more  part  of 
them,  shall  be  thought  fit  and  convenient, 
having  regard  to  the  quaUty  of  the  offense,  or 
state  of  the  cause. 

"And  that  also  the  said  president  and  council,  be°ma?S?^n^ 
shall  haxe  power  and  authority,  bj-  virtue  of  ■"»>>«  ^oioay. 
these  presents,  to  punish  all  manner  of  excess, 
through  drunkenness  or  otherwise;  and  all  idle, 
loitering,  and  vagrant  persons,  which  shaU  be 
found  within  their  several  limits  and  precincts, 
according  to  their  best  discretions,  and  with 
such  convenient  punishment,  as  they  or  the  most 
part  of  them  shall  think  fit. 

"Also  our  will  and  pleasure,   concerning  the  J',^^^ 
judicial  proceedings  aforesaid,   that  the  same 
shall  be  made  and  done  summarily,  and  verbally, 
without  writing,  until  it  come  to  the  judgment 
or  sentence. 

"And  yet,  nevertheless,  our  will  and  pleas-  "dl^nfs. 
ure  is,  that  e^■ery  judgment  and  sentence 
hereafter  to  be  given  in  any  the  causes  aforesaid, 
or  in  any  other  of  the  said  several  presidents 
and  councils,  or  the  greater  number  of  them, 
within  their  several  limits  and  precincts,  shall  be 
briefly  and  summarily  registered  into  a  book, 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  together  with  the 
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Nov.  cause  for  which  the  said  judgment  and  sentence 

20th,      was   given.     And    that    the   said   judgment   or 

1606  sentence,   so   registered   and   written   shall   be 

subscribed  with  the  hands  or  names  of  the  said 

president  and  council,  or  such  of  them  as  gave 

the  judgment  or  sentence. 


No  separate 
trading.    The 
magazine  es- 
tablished. 


"Also  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
herebj^  establish  and  ordain,  that  the  said  several 
colonies  and  plantations,  and  every  person  and 
persons  of  the  same,  severally  and  respectively, 
shall  within  every  of  their  se\'eral  precincts,  for 
the  space  of  five  years,  next  after  their  first 
landing  upon  the  said  coast  of  Virginia  and 
America,  trade  together  all  in  one  stock  or 
dividably,  but  in  two  or  three  stocks  at  the 
most,  and  bring  not  only  all  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  there,  but  also  all  such  other  goods  and 
commodities  which  shall  be  brought  out  of 
England,  or  any  other  place,  into  the  same 
colonies,  into  several  magazines  or  store  houses, 
for  that  purpose  to  be  made,  and  erec  ed  there, 
and  that  in  such  order,  manner  and  form,  as 
the  council  of  that  colony,  or  the  more  part 
of  them,  shall  set  down  and  direct. 


The  Cape-mer- 
chant or  Treas- 
urer. 


"And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  in 
like  manner  ordain,  that  in  every  of  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations  there  shall  be  chosen 
there,  elected  yearly,  by  the  president  and 
council  of  every  of  the  said  several  colonies 
and  plantations,  or  the  more  part  of  them,  one 
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person,  of  the  same  colony  and  plantation,  to  Nov. 
be   treasurer,  or  cape-merchant,  of   the   same      20th, 
colony  and  plantation,  to  take  the  charge  and  16O6 

managing  of  all  sucli  goods,  wares,  and  com- 
modities, which  shall  be  brought  into,  or  taken 
out  of,  the  se\"eral  magazines  or  storehouses. 

"The  same  treasurer,  or  cape-merchant,  to  TheCapemer- 
continue  in  his  office  by  the  space  of  one  whole  t^iXd.''"'"' 
year,  next  after  his  said  election,  unless  he  shall 
happen  to  die  within  the  said  year,  or  voluntar- 
ily give  over  the  same,  or  be  removed  for  any 
just  or  I'easonable  cause.  And  that  thereupon 
the  said  president  and  council,  or  the  most 
part  of  them,  shall  ha^"e  power  and  authority 
to  elect  him  again,  or  any  other  or  others  in 
his  room  or  stead,  to  continue  in  the  same 
office  as  aforesaid. 

"And  that  also  there  shall  be  two  or  more  two  Book- 
keepers for  the 

persons,  of  good  discretion,  within  every  of  the  '"'''^'""•■ 
said  colonies  and  plantations,  elected  and  chosen 
yearly,  during  the  said  term  of  five  years,  by 
the  president  and  council  of  the  .same  colony, 
or  the  most  part  of  them  respectively,  within 
their  several  limits  and  piecincts.  The  one,  or 
more  of  them,  to  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be 
registered  and  entered  all  such  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandises,  as  shall  be  received  into  the 
several  magazines  or  storehouses  within  that 
colony,  being  appointed  for  that  purpose.  And 
the  other  to  keep  a  like  book,  wherein  shall  be 
registered  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
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Nov.  which  shall  issue  or  be  taken  out  of  any  of  the 

20th,      several  magazines  or  storehouses  of  that  colony. 

1606  Which  clerks  shall  continue  in  their  said  places 

but  at  the  will  of  the  president  and  council  of 

that  colony,  whereof  he  is,  or  of  the  major  part 

of  them. 


All  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the 
magazine. 


London  agents 
of  the  Colony. 


"And  that  every  person  of  every  the  said 
several  colonies,  and  plantations,  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  all  necessaries  out  of  those  several 
magazines,  or  storehouses,  which  shall  belong 
to  the  said  colony,  and  in  which  that  person  is, 
for  and  during  the  term  and  time  of  five  years, 
by  the  appointment,  direction  and  order  of  the 
president  and  council  there,  or  of  the  said  cape- 
merchant  and  two  clerks,  or  of  the  most  part  of 
them,  within  the  said  several  limits  and  pre- 
cincts of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations. 

"Also  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  ordain,  that  the  adventurers  of  the  said 
first  colony  and  plantation,  shall  and  may, 
during  the  said  term  of  five  years,  elect  and 
choose  out  of  themselves,  one  or  more  companies, 
each  company  consisting  of  three  persons  at 
the  least  who  shall  be  resident  at  or  near 
London,  or  such  other  place,  and  places,  as  the 
council  of  the  colony  for  the  time  being,  or  the 
most  part  of  them,  during  the  said  five  years 
shall  think  fit.  Who  shall  ther'e  from  time  to 
time  take  charge  of  the  trade  and  account  of 
all  such  goods,  wares  and  merchandises,  and 
other  things  which  shall  be  sent  from  thence 
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to  the  company  of  the  same  colony,  or  planta-  Nov. 
tion  in  Virginia.     And  hke\\ise  of  all  such  wares      20tli, 
goods  and  merchandises,  as  shall  be  brought  16U6 

from  the  said  colony  or  plantation  unto  that 
place  within  our  realm  of  England.  And  of  all 
things  concerning  the  managing  of  the  affairs 
and  profits  concerning  the  adventurers  of  that 
company,  which  shall  so  pass  out  of,  or  come 
into,  that  place  or  port. 

[Then  follows  a  like  provision  for  the  second 
colony,  except  that  the  company  or  companies 
"shall  be  resident  at,  or  near  Plymouth, in  our 
county  of  Devon."] 

"Also  oiu"  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  no  person  Roman  cath- 

.-.,,  ,.  ■,.  /•!  •!     olics  excluded 

or  persons  shall  be  admitted  mto  anv  of  the  said  by  the  oaths  of 

*  ^  allegiance  and 

colonies  and  plantations,  there  to  abide  and  ^"P"™^-^- 
remain,  but  such  as  shall  take,  not  only  the 
usual  oath  of  obedience  to  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  but  also  the  oath  which  is  limited 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  holden  at 
Westminster,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign, 
for  their  due  obedience  unto  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors.' 

"That  the  trade  to,  and  from,  any  the  colonies  Foreign u-ade 

aforesaid  may  be  managed  to,  and  from,  such  i^ngiand. 
ports  and  places,  within  our  realm  of  England, 
as  is  before  in   these  articles  intended,   any- 

'The  Oath  of  Supremacy  denounced  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope 
could  depose  kings. 
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The  Kinp:  could 
veto  all  laws. 


The  Indians  tn 
be  well  treated 
and  Christian- 
ized. 


thing  set  down  heretofore  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

"And  that  the  said  President  and  Council  of 
each  of  the  said  colonies,  and  the  more  part 
of  them  respectively,  shall  and  may  lawfully 
from  time  to  time  constitute,  make  and  ordain 
such  constitutions,  ordinances,  and  officers,  for 
the  better  order,  government  and  peace  of  the 
people  of  their  several  colonies,  so  always  as 
the  same  ordinances,  and  constitutions  do  not 
touch  any  party  in  life  or  member.  Which 
constitutions,  and  ordinances  shall  stand,  and 
continue  in  full  force,  until  the  same  shall  be 
otherwise  altered,  or  made  void,  by  us,  our 
heirs,  or  successors,  or  our,  or  their  council  of 
Virginia.'  So  always  as  the  same  alterations,  be 
such  as  may  stand  with,  and  be  in  substance 
consonant  unto,  the  laws  of  England,  or  the 
equity  thereof. 

"Furthermore,  our  will,  and  pleasure  is,  and 
we  do  hereby  determine  and  ordain,  that  every 
])erson  and  jiersons,  being  our  subjects  of  every 
the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  shall  from 
time  to  time  well  entreat  those  savages  in  those 
parts.  And  use  all  good  means  to  draw  the 
savages  and  heathen  people  of  the  said  several 
places,  and  of  the  territories  and  countries 
adjoining,  to  the  true  service  and  knowledge  of 
God.     And   that   all  just,   kind  and  charitable 

'That  is,  the  Coimeil  Resident  in  Englanil,  which  could  also 
set  aside  any  law  adojited  in  the  Colony.  They  had  thus  no  real 
])ower  of  legislation. 
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courses,  shall  be  holden  with  such  of  them  as  Ko\-. 
shall    conform    themselves    to    any    good    and       20th, 
sociable  traffic  and  dealing  with  the  subjects  1606 

of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  which  shall  be 
planted  there.  Whereby  the>'  may  be  the  sooner 
drawn  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
obedience  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors.  Under 

1  •  1  •    1  ,  in     Offenders  of 

such   severe  pains  and   punishments,   as  shall  this  rule  to  be 

...  .  ,     severely  punish- 

be  inflicted  by  the  same  several  presidents  and  f<i- 
councils   of  the  said   several   colonies,   or   the 
most  part  of  them,  within  their  several  limits  and 
precincts,  on  such  as  shall  offend  therein,  or 
do  the  contrary. 

"And  that  as  the  said  territories  and  countries  hmTv  the "' 
of  Virginia  and  America  within  the  degrees 
aforesaid  shall  from  time  to  time  increase  in 
plantation  by  our  subjects,  we,  our  heirs  and 
successors  will  ordain  and  give  such  order  and 
further  instructions,  laws,  constitutions  and 
ordinances  for  the  better  order,  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  such,  as  so  shall  make  plantations 
there,  as  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  thought  fit  and  convenient. 
which  always  shall  be  such,  as  may  stand  with, 
or  be  in  substance,  consonant  unto  the  laws  of 
England,  or  the  equity  thereof.' 

■'And,  lastly,  we  do  ordain,  and  establisli,  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  that  such  oath  shall  be 

'That  is,  the  established  equitable  jiirisdictioii  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 
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Nov.  taken  by  each  of  our  councilors  here  for  Virginia, 

20th,      concerning  their  place  and  office  of  council,  as 

1906  by  the  privy  council  of  us,  our  heirs  and  succes- 

oaths.of  the      sors  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  shall  be  in  that 

Council  in  \  ir-  07 

bytV/cf Jncif  behalf  hmited  and  appointed. 

in  England.  "And  that  each  councilor  of  the  said  colonies 

shall  take  such  oath,  for  the  execution  of  their 
place  and  office  of  council,  as  by  the  council  of 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors  here  in  England, 
for  "V^irginia,  shall  in  that  behalf  be  Hmited  and 
appointed. 

"And  as  well  those  several  articles  and  instruc- 
tions herein  mentioned  and  contained,  as  also  aU 
such  as  by  virtue  hereof  shall  hereafter  be  made 
and  ordained,  shall,  as  need  shall  require,  by  the 
advice  of  our  Council  here  for  Virginia,  shall  be 
transcripted  over  unto  the  said  several  colonies, 
under  the  seal  to  be  ordained  for  our  said  coun- 
cil here  for  Virginia. 
"In  Witness,"  etc 

A  case  coming  before  the  Courts  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  on  appeal  from  the  Colony,  and 
involving  more  the  law  governing  the  Colony 
than  questions  of  fact,  the  Company,  in  1619, 
looked  carefully  into  its  fundamental  laws,  and, 
among  other  things,  it  records  this:  "And 
forasmuch  as  about  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the 
first  Letters  Patents^  there  were  also  Instruc- 
tions given  by  his  Majesty  under  the  Privy  Seal 

UHening's  Statutes  at  Large,  pp.  67-75.     From  a  manuscript 
record  book  in  the  Register's  Office  of  Virginia,  Book  No.  2,  pagel. 
=The  Charter  of  April  10th,  1606. 
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to  the  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Virginia,  for  Nov. 
the  governing  of  the  Plantation,  a  copy  of  which      20th 
Mr.  Treasurer-  having  now  found  in  the  ancient  1606 

Court  Rolls,  which  before  he  never  heard  of,  and, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  proceeded  in  with 
great  care  and  advice,  Sir  Thomas  Smiths  is 
desired,  if  it  may  be,  to  send  in  the  original."' 

So,  within  twelve  years  from  the  time  these 
Instructions  were  given,  the  Company  itself  had 
forgotten  them.  This  was  due  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that,  being  a  part  of  the  King's  government 
of  the  Colony,  they  were  discarded  and  ignored 
when  the  power  passed  from  him  to  the  New 
Company,  under  the  Charter  of  1609. 

But,  nevertheless,  they  were  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  second  attempt  to  conquer  Virginia; 
and  the  actors  in  the  scenes  we  have  reproduced 
were  bound  by  them,  and  more  or  less  attempted 
to  conform  to  them  in  establishing  the  Colony. 


'Sir  Edwin  Sands. 

'The  predecessor  in  office  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands. 

•'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  1,  pp.  222-223. 


Noble  Huntsmen. 


Orders  from  the 

Council  in  England  for  the 

First  Expedition. 


**y^^ERTAIN  Orders  and  Directions  conceived  Dec. 
y_^  and  set  down  the  tenth  day  of  December       10th, 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Our  Sovereign  1606 

Lord  King  James  of  England,  France  and  Ireland 
the  Fourth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fortieth,  by  his 
Majestie's  Council  for  Virginia,  for  the  better 
government  of  his  Majestie's  subjects,  both 
captains,  soldiers,  mariners,  and  others  that 
are  now  bound  for  that  coast,  to  settle  his 
Majestie's  fii'st  colon>'  in  Virginia,  there  to  be  by 
them  observed  as  well  in  their  passages  thither 
by  sea,  as  after  their  arrival  and  landing  there. 

"Whereas  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  and  King,  by  Preamble. 
certain  articles,  signed  by  his  Majesty,  and  sealed 
with  his  Highness'  privy  seal,  hath  appointed 
us,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  with  some 
others,  to  be  his  IVIajestie's  Council  for  Virginia, 
giving  unto  us,  by  his  Majestie's  warrant  under 
the  said  privy  seal,  full  power  and  authority,  in 
liis  Majestie's  name,  to  nominate  the  first  several 
councilors  of  the  several  colonies  which  are  to  be 
planted  in  Virginia;  and  to  give  directions  unto 
the  several  councilors  for  their  better  govern- 
ment there,  we,  having  such  due  respect,  as  is 
requisite,  to  a  service  of  such  importance,  being 
assembled  together  for  the  better  ordering  and 
directing  of  the  same,  do  by  this  our  writing, 
sealed  with  his  Alajestie's  seal  appointed  for  this 
CouncU,  ordain,  direct,  and  appoint  in  manner 
and  form  following. 

"First,    WTiereas   the   good   ship   called   the 
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Dec.  Sarah  Constant,  and  the  ship  called  the  Good- 

10th,      speed,  with  a  pinnace  called  the  Discovery,  are 

1606  now  ready,  victualed,  rigged,  and  furnished  for 

Captain  New-     the  sald   vovage  I   we   think  it  fit  and   so   do 

port  in  com-  '       ^     ' 

mand.  ordaln   and   appomt   that    Capt.    Christopher 

Newport  shall  have  the  sole  charge  to  appoint 
such  captains,  soldiers,  and  mariners  as  shall 
either  command,  or  be  shipped  to  pass  in  the 
said  ships  or  pinnace.  And  shall  also  have  the 
charge  and  oversight  of  all  such  munitions, 
victuals,  and  other  provisions,  as  are,  or  shall 
be,  shipped  at  the  public  charge  of  the  adven- 
turers in  them,  or  any  of  them. 
?ontrnue''un«r°  "Aud,  further,  that  the  said  Capt.  Newport 
they  land.  shsiW.  have  the  sole  charge  and  command  of  all 
the  captains,  soldiers,  and  mariners,  and  other 
persons  that  shall  go  in  any  the  said  ships  and 
pinnace  in  the  said  voyage,  from  the  day  of  the 
date  hereof,  until  such  time  as  they  shall  fortune 
to  land  upon  the  said  coast  of  Virginia.  And  if 
the  said  Captain  Newport  shall  happen  to  die 
at  sea,  then  the  masters  of  the  said  ships  and 
pinnace  shall  carry  them  to  the  coast  of  Virginia 
aforesaid. 
Sng'The™"'  "And  whereas  we  have  caused  to  be  delivered 

Sdiors''*  unto  the  said  Captain  Newport,  Captain  Bar- 
thol.  Gosnold,  and  Captain  John  Ratcliffe, 
several  instruments,  >  close  sealed  with  the  Coun- 
cil's seal  aforesaid,  containing  the  names  of  such 
persons  as  we  have  appointed  to  be  of  his 
Majestie's  Council  in  the  said  country  of  Vir- 

'Legal  Dijciiments. 
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ginia,  we  do  ordain  and  direct  that  the  said  Dec. 
Captain   Christopher   Newport,    Captain   Bar-       10th, 
tholomew  Gosnold,  and  Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  1606 

or  the  survivor  or  siuvivors  of  them,  shall  within 
foui"  and  t\Aenty  hours  next  after  the  said  sliip 
shall  arrive  upon  the  said  coast  of  Virginia,  op^oSd"''* 
and  not  before,  open  and  unseal  the  said  in- 
strument, and  declare  and  publish  unto  all  the 
compam'  the  names  therein  set  down.  And  that 
the  persons  by  us  therein  named  are,  and  shall 
be  known  and  taken  to  be  Ms  Majestie's 
Council  of  his  first  colony  in  "V^irginia  aforesaid. 

"And,  further,  that  the  said  Council  so  by  us  g-at'eiJme 
nominated,  shall,  upon  the  pubhshing  of  the 
said  instrument,  proceed  to  the  election  and 
nomination  of  a  President  of  the  said  Council. 
And  the  said  President,  in  all  matters  of  contro- 
versy and  question  that  shall  arise  during  the 
continuance  of  his  authority,  where  there  shall  The  President 
fall  out  to  be  equality  of  voices,  shall  have  two  'oic^*"'" 
voices.  And  shall  have  full  power  and  authority, 
with  the  advice  of  the  rest  of  the  said  CouncU, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  to  govern,  rule  and 
command  aU  the  captains  and  soldiers,  and  all 
other  his  Majestie's  subjects  of  his  Colony,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  meaning  of  the  orders  and 
directions  set  down  in  the  articles  signed  by 
his  Majesty,  and  of  these  presents. 

"And  that  immediately  upon  the  election  and 
nomination  of  the  said  President,  the  President 
himself  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Council, 

•That  is,  the  King's  form  of  government,  as  already  given. 
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Dec.  ^iid    some    twenty    of   the    principal    persons, 

10th  adventurers  in  the  said  voyage,  to  be  by  the  said 
1606  President  and  Council  called  thereunto,  take 
his  corporal  oath,  upon  the  holy  Evangelists,  of 
allegiance  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  King,  and 
for  tlie  performance  of  this  duty  in  his  place, 
in  manner  and  form  following: 

"I ,  elected  President  for  his  Majes- 

president^  tle's  CouncU  for  the  first  Colony  to  Virginia, 
do  swear  that  I  shall  be  a  true  and  faithful 
servant  unto  the  King's  Majesty',  as  a  Councilor 
and  President  of  his  Majestie's  Council  for  the 
first  Colony  planted,  or  to  be  planted,  in  any  the 
territories  of  America,  between  the  degrees  of 
34  and  41  from  the  equinoctial  line  northward, 
and  the  trades'  thereof.  And  that  I  shall  faith- 
fully and  truly  declare  my  mind  and  opinion, 
according  to  my  heart  and  conscience,  in  all 
things  treated  of  in  that  Council.  And  shall 
keep  secret  all  matter  committed  and  revealed 
unto  me  concerning  the  same,  or  that  shall  be 
treated  of  secretly  in  that  Council,  until  such 
time  as,  by  the  consent  of  his  Majestie's  Privy 
Council,  or  the  Council  of  Virginia,  =  or  the  more 
part  of  them,  publication  shall  be  made  thereof. 
And  of  all  matters  of  great  importance  or  diffi- 
culty I  shall  make  his  Majestie's  Council  for 
Virginia  acquainted  therewith,  and  follow  their 
directions  therein. 

"I  shall  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge 

^An  obsolete  use  of  this  word.  It  probably  means  the  path, 
course  or  direction  of  these  parallels  extended  from  where  they 
intersect  the  coast,  eastwardly  out  into  the  ocean,  and  west- 
wardlv  into  the  continent. 

^The  Coimcil  Resident  in  England. 
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uprightly  and  duly  execute  all  things  committed  Dec. 
to  my  care  and  charge  according  to  such  direc-       10th, 
tions  as  are,  or  shall  be,  given  unto  me  from  his  1606 

Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  liis  or  their 
Privy  Council,  or  his  or  their  CouncU  for  Vir- 
ginia, according  to  the  tenor,  effect  and  true 
meaning  of  his  Majestie's  Letters  Patent,  and 
of  such  articles  and  instructions  (as)  are  set 
down  by  his  Highness,  under  his  Majestie's 
Pri\y  Seal,  for  and  concerning  the  government 
of  the  said  Colony. 

■'And  (to)  my  uttermost  bear  faith  and  allegi- 
ance unto  the  King's  Majesty,  liis  heirs,  and  law- 
ful successor.  And  shall  assist  and  defend  all 
jurisdictions  and  authorities  granted  unto  his 
Majesty,  and  annexed  unto  the  Crown,  as 
against  foreign  princes,  persons,  and  potentates 
whatsoever;  be  it  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  other- 
wise; and,  generally,  in  all  things,  I  shall  do  as  a 
true  and  faithful  servant  and  subject  ought  to  do 
to  his  Majesty.     So  help  me  God.     _2        i  Jv  *(l 

'And  after  the  oath  so  bv  him  taken,  the  said  same  oath  to  be 

'  taken  by  the 

President  shall  minister  the  hke  oath  to  every  SS'itt"'*"'* 
one,  particidarly  of  the  said  Council,  leaving  out 
the  name  of  the  President  only. 

"And,  finally,  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  Ne«T>ortto 

ship  upon  the  coast  of  Virginia  (and)  the  Coun-  months  in  dis. 
cilor's  names  published,  the  said  Captain  New- 
port shaU,  with  such  number  of  men  as  shall  be 
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Dec.  assigned  him  by  the  President  and  Council  of 

10th,      the  said  Colony,  spend  and  bestow  two  months 

1606  ill  discovery  of  such  ports  and  rivers  as  can  be 

found  in  that  country.    And  shall  give  order  for 

the  present  lading  and  furnishings  of  the  two 

gups^to  return  sMps  abovB  named,'and  aU  such  principal  com- 
modities and  merchandise  as  can  there  be  had 
and  found,  in  such  sort  as  he  may  return  with 
the  said  ships  full  laden  with  good  merchandises, 
bringing  with  him  full  relation  of  all  that  hath 
passed  in  said  voyage,  by  the  end  of  May  next 
if  God  permit." 2 


'That  is,  the  Sarah  Constant  and  the  Goodspeed.  The  Dis- 
covery, classed  as  a  pinnace,  was  to  remain  in  Virginia. 

^Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  4-S.  From  the  manu- 
script records  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Virginia  Manuscripts. 
Small  folio. 

Newport  was  unable  to  return  to  England  until  July  29th,  two 
months  later  than  anticipated. 


Instructions 

FROM   THE 

Council  for  Virginia. 

IN 

England 

TO  THE 

Council  in  Virginia., 
1606 


1606 


Preamble. 


Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  earliest 
movements  of  the  English,  by  several 
orders  of  the  Council  for  Virginia,  given 
for  their  instruction,  carried  over  with  them, 
first  opened  and  read  when  they  reached  their 
destination.  Probablj-  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  these,  is  the  following:' 

"Instructions  given  by  wa}-  of  advice,  bv  us 
whom  it  hath  pleased  the  King's  Majesty  to 
appoint  of  the  CouncU,  for  the  intended  voyage 
to  Virginia,  to  be  observed  by  those  Captains  and 
company  which  are  sent  at  this  present  to  plant 
there. 

"As  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  have  especial 
care  to  obser\e  the  ordinances  set  down  by  the 
King's  ^lajesty,  and  delivered  unto  you  under  the 
privy  seal;  so,  for  your  better  directions  upon  your 
first  landing,  we  ha\e  thought  good  to  recom- 
mend unto  your  care  these  instructions  and  ar- 
ticles following. 

"When  it  shall  please  God  to  send  vou  on  the  „ 

*  Choice  of  a 

coast  of  Virginia,  >'ou  shall  do  >our  best  endeav-  '<«««<"'■ 
our  to  find  out  a  safe  port,  in  the  entrance  of 
some  navigable  river,  making  choice  of  such  a 
one  as  runneth  farthest  into  the  land.  And,  if  you 
happen  to  discover  divers  portable  =  rivers,  and 
amongst  them  any  one  that  hath  two  main 
branches,  if  the  difference  be  not  great,  make 

'It  is  supposed  that  this  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Richard  Hak- 
luyt,  who  had  been  called  upon  to  prepare  similar  papers  for  the 
East  India  Company.     Xeill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  8. 

-Capable  of  bearing  ships,  that  is,  navigable. 
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1606  choice  of  that  which  bendeth  most  toward  the 
North- West,  for  that  way  you  shall  soonest  find 
the  other  sea. 

"When  you  have  made  choice  of  the  river  on 
which  you  mean  to  settle,  be  not  hasty  in  landing 
your  victuals  and  munitions;  but  first  let  Cap- 
tain Newport  discover  how  far  that  river  may 
be  found  navigable,  that  you  make  election  of  the 
strongest,  most  wholesome  and  fertile  place.  For 
if  you  make  many  removes,  besides  the  loss  of 
time,  you  shall  greatly  spoil  your  victuals  and 
your  casks,  and  with  great  pain  transport  it  in 
smaU  boats. 

"But  if  you  choose  your  place  so  far  up  as  a 
bark  of  fifty  tons  will  float,  then  you  may  lay 
all  your  provisions  ashore  Avith  ease,  and  the 
better  receive  the  trade  of  all  the  countries 
about  you  in  the  land.  And  such  a  place  you 
may  perchance  find  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
river's  mouth,  and  the  further  up  the  better. 
For,  if  you  sit  down  near  the  entrance,  except 
it  be  in  some  island  that  is  strong  by  nature, 
an  enemy  that  may  approach  you  on  even 
ground  may  easily  pull  you  out.  And  if  he  be 
driven  to  seek  you  a  hundred  miles  in  the  land, 
in  boats,  you  shall,  from  both  sides  of  the  river, 
where  it  is  narrowest,  so  beat  them  with  your 
muskets  as  they  shall  never  be  able  to  prevail 
against  you. 

"And,  to  the  end  that  you  be  not  surprised 
as  the  French  were  in  Florida  by  Melindus,' 

'Menendez,  in  1565. 
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and  the  Spaniard  in  the  same  place  by  the  1006 
French,'  you  shall  do  well  to  make  this  double 
provision :  first,  erect  a  little  store  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river^  that  may  lodge  some  ten  men; 
with  whom  you  shall  leave  a  light  boat,  that 
A\hen  an>-  fleet  shall  be  in  sight  they  may  come 
with  speed  to  give  you  warning.  Secondly,  you  no  Indians  to 
must,  in  no  case,  suffer  any  of  the  native  people  "'°'°  ^"^  ""* 


sea. 


of  the  country  to  inhabit  between  you  and  the 
sea  coast,  for  you  cannot  carry  yourselves  so 
towards  them  but  they  wiU  grow  discontented 
with  your  habitation,  and  be  ready  to  guide 
and  assist  any  nation  that  shall  come  to  invade 
you.  And  if  you  neglect  this,  you  neglect  your 
safety. 

"When  you  ha\e  discovered  as  far  up  the  "^b^dwti^ 
river  as  you  mean  to  plant  yourselves,  and  landed  Ivor'^"""' 
your  victuals  and  munitions,  to  the  end  that  every 
man  may  know  his  charge, '  you  shall  do  weU  to  di- 
vide your  six  score  men  into  three  parts ;  whereof 
one  party  of  them  you  may  appoint  to  fortify 
and  build,  of  which  your  first  work  must  be  \our  Korti/yins  and 
storehouse  for  victual;  the  other  you  may  employ 
in  preparing  your  ground,  and  sowing  your  corn  puntin?. 
and  roots;  the  other  ten  of  these  forty  you  tJuardin? 
must  leave  as  sentinel  at  the  haven's  mouth. 

■'The  other  forty  vou  may  employ,  for  two  ^ 

■'     '  .-  r-      J  '  Discovery. 

months,  in  discovery  of  the  river  above  you,  and 
on  the  country  about  you,  which  charge  Captain 

'Gourgues,  in  1568. 

=At  Old  Point  Comfort.     This  advice  was  carried  out  in  1609, 
when  Fort  Algarnoone  was  built. 
^Special  duty. 
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1606  Newport  and  Captain  Gosnold  maj'  undertake 
of  these  forty  discoverers.  When  they  do  espy 
any  high  lands  or  hills,  Capt.  Gosnold  may  take 

minerals'"  twenty  of  the  company  to  cross  over  the  lands, 
and  carrying  a  half  dozen  pickaxes,  to  try  if  they 
can  find  any  minerals.  The  other  twent}'  may 
go  on  by  river,  and  pitch  up  boughs  upon  the 
bank's  side,  by  which  the  other  boats  shall 
foUow  them  by  the  same  turnings.  You  may 
also  take  with  them  a  wherry,  such  as  is  used 
here  in  the  Thames,  by  which  you  may  send 
back  to  the  President  for  supply  of  munition 
or  any  other  want,  that  you  may  not  be  driven 
to  return  for  every  small  defect. 

To  determine         "You  must  observe,  if  you  can,  whether  the 

the  ongm  of  tlie  '  ^  ' 

ri\'er  on  which  you  plant  doth  spring  out  of 
mountains  or  out  of  lakes.  If  it  be  out  of  any 
lake,  the  passage  to  the  other  sea  will  be  the 
more  easy,  and  is  like  enough  that  out  of  the 
same  lake  you  shall  find  some  spring  which 
runs  the  contrary  way  toward  the  East  India 
Sea;'  for  the  great  and  famous  rivers  of  Volga,' 
Tanis<  and  Dwina*have  three  heads,  near  joined, 
and  yet,  the  one  falleth  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  other  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  the  third 
into  the  Polonian  Sea. 

'A  light  shallow  boat.     They  built  up  one  at  Cape  Henry. 

-The  Pacific  Ocean. 

^The  chief  river  of  Russia,  and  the  longest  in  Europe,  being 
2,400  miles  in  length.  It  flows  by  an  irregular  course  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

'Now  called  the  Don.  It  flows  into  the  Sea  of  .\zov,  and  thence 
into  the  Euxine,  now  called  the  Black  Sea. 

'■A  river  of  northern  Russia,  about  1,000  miles  in  length.  It 
flows  north  into  the  "Polonian,"  now  called  the  White  Sea. 

These  three  rivers  arise  in  the  central  portion  of  Russia  in 
Europe. 


river 
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"In  all  your  passages  you  must  have  great  1606 
care  not  to  offend  the  naturals,'  if  you  can  t^riSiTs'."' 
eschew  it,  and  employ  some  few  of  your  com- 
pany to  trade  \\dth  them  for  corn,  and  all  other 
lasting  victuals,  if  they  have  any.  And  this  you 
must  do  before  that  they  perceive  you  mean 
to  plant  among  them,  for  not  being  sure  how 
your  own  seed  corn  will  prosper  the  first  year, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  famine,^  use  and  endeavor 
to  store  yourselves  of  the  country  corn. 

"Your  discoverers  that  pass  overland  with  SM'SeL^" 
hired  guides,  must  look  well  to  them  that  they 
shp  not  from  them.  And,  for  more  assurance,  = 
let  them  take  a  compass  with  them,  and  write 
down  how  far  they  go  upon  every  point  of  the 
compass,' for  that  country,  having  no  way  nor 
path,  if  that  your  guides  run  from  you  in  the 
great  woods  or  desert,  you  shall  hardly  ever 
find  a  passage  back. 

"And  how  wear\'  soever  vour  soldiers  be,  let  ^'ever  tmst  tn« 

'  Indians  with 

them  never  trust  the  country  people  with  the  """'"^  «""'*• 
carriage  of  their  weapons ;  for,  if  they  run  from 
you  with  your  shot,  which  they  onl>-  fear,  thej'  will 
easily  kill  them^  all  with  their  arrows.  And 
whensoever  any  of  yours  shoot  before  them,  be 
sure  that  they  be  chosen  out  of  your  best  markes- 
men.  For  if  they  see  your  learners  miss  what 
they  aim  at,  they  will  think  the  ^veapon  not  so 
terrible,  and  thereby  will  be  bold  to  assault  you. 

"Above  all  things,  do  not  advertise  the  killing  S^nrou^e'' 
of  any  of  your  men,  that  the  country  people  may  ofeTiidili™" 

'The  Indians. 

-Manj'  died  from  this  very  cause. 

'Securitj'. 

*That  is,  in  each  direction. 

'You,  the  English. 
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1606  know  it;  if  they  perceive  that  they  are'^but  com- 
mon men,'  and  that,  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
theirs,  they  may  diminish  any  part  of  yours,  they 
will  make  many  adventures  upon  you.  If  the 
country  be  populous,  you  shall  do  well  also  not 
to  let  them  see  or  know  of  your  sick  men,  if  you 
have  any,  which  may  also  encourage  them  to 
many  enterprises. 

"You  must  take  especial  care  that  you  choose 
a  seat  for  habitation  that  shall  not  be  over 
burdened  with  woods  near  your  town,  for  all  the 
men  you  have  shall  not  be  able  to  cleanse  twenty 
acres  a  year;  besides  that,  it  may  ser\'e  for  a 
covert  for  your  enemies  round  about.  = 

"Neither  must  you  plant  in  a  low  or  moist 
place,  because  it  will  prove  unhealthful.  You 
shall  judge  of  the  good  air  by  the  people,  for 
some  part  of  that  coast,  where  the  lands  are  low, 
have  their  people  blear  eyed,  and  with  swollen 
bellies  and  legs;  and  if  the  naturals  be  strong 
and  clean  made,  it  is  a  true  sign  of  a  wholesome 
soil. 

"You  must  take  order  to  draw  up  the  pinnace, 
that  is  left  with  you,  under  the  fort,  and  take  her 
sails  and  anchors  ashore,  all  but  a  small  kedge» 
to  ride  by,  lest  some  ill  disposed  persons  slip 
away  in  her.  * 

'Ordinary  mortals  and  not  invulnerable. 

-Despite  this  advice,  they  settled  at  a  place  which  was  "a 
thick  woods,"  on  account  of  being  able  to  bring  the  ships  close 
up  to  the  shore. 

^A  small  anchor  principally  used  to  hold  a  ship  steady  when 
riding  in  a  harbor  or  river,  and  to  keep  her  clear  of  her  bower 
anchor,  particularly  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

'Kendall  tried  to  do  this  very  thing. 
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a'^ 


"You  must  take  care  that  your  mariners  that  1606 
go  for  wages,  do  not  mar  your  trade,  for  those  wrth'thl'/ndiLa 
that  mind  not  to  inhabit,  for  a  little  gain  will  ''™'"'"^'* 
debase  the  estimation  of  exchange,  and  hinder 
the  trade  forever  after;  and  therefore  you  shall 
not  admit  or  sufTer  any  person  whatsoe\er,  other 
than  such  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Council  there,  to  buy  anj'  merchandises  or 
other  things  whatsoever. 

"It  were  necessary  that  all  your  carpenters,  fo  bl  fi?srb'*u: 
and  other  such  like  workmen  about  building,  do 
first  build  your  storehouse,  and  those  other  rooms 
of  public  and  necessary  use,  before  any  house  be 
set  up  for  any  private  persons.  Yet  let  them  all 
work  together,  first  for  the  company,  and  then  for 
private  men. 

"And,  seeing  order  is  at  the  same  price  with  ""be la'ld out!" 
confusion,'  it  shall  be  advisably  done  to  set  your 
houses  even, and  by  a  line;  that  your  streets  may 
have  a  good  breadth,  and  be  carried  square 
about  your  market-place;  and  every  street's  end 
opening  into  it,  that  from  thence,  with  a  few 
field-pieces^  you  maj'  command  e^•ery  street 
throughout.  Which  market-place  jou  may  forti- 
fy, if  you  think  it  needful. 

"You  shall  do  well  to  send  a  perfect  relation  HXil^^^^ 
by  Captain  Newport  of  all  that  is  done,  what 
height  you  are  seated,  ^  how  far  into  the  land, 
what  commodities  you  find,  what  soil,  woods, 
and  their  several  kinds,  and  so  of  all  other  things 

'That  is,  it  costs  no  more  to  be  orderly  than  it  does  to  be  dis- 
orderly. 

•Light  mounted  cannon. 

^How  many  miles  up  the  river  the  settlement  was  located. 
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1606  else,  to  advertise*  particularly;  and  to  suffer  no 
man  to  return  but  by  passport  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council,  nor  to  write  any  letter  of  any 
b'e°report'ed!' '"  tluug  that  may  discourage  others. 

unitr^d°p'ie°y.  "Lastly  aud  chiefly,  the  way  to  prosper  and 
achieve  good  success,  is  to  make  yourselves  aU  of 
one  mind  for  the  good  of  your  country  and  your 
own,  and  to  serve  and  fear  God,  the  Giver  of  all 
Goodness,  for  every  plantation  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be 
rooted  out."^ 


•Notify  the  Council  in  England. 

^Brown's  Genesis,  Vol.  1,  79-85. 

The  wisdom  of  these  instructions  is  so  apparent,  and,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  what  happened  at  Jamestown,  we  know  the  Colony 
would  have  fared  better,  had  it  followed  them  more  closely. 


The  Enlargement  by  the  King  of 

THE  Number  and  Powders  of 

THE  Council  FOR 

Virginia  Resident  in 

England 


MARCH  9,  1607.  "An  Ordinance  and  Con-  March 
stitution  enlarging  the  number  of  Our  9th, 
Coancil  for  the  two  several  Colonies  and  1607 

Plantations  in  Virginia  and  America,  between 
thirtj'-four  and  forty-five  degrees  of  northerly 
latitude,  and  augmenting  their  authority,  for 
the  better  directing  and  ordering  of  such  things 
as  shall  concern  the  said  Colonies. 

"James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. 

"Whereas,  We,  by  our  letters  patents,  under  Preamble. 
our  Great  Seal  of  England,  bearing  date  the 
tenth  day  of  April  last  past,  have  given  licence 
to  sundry  our  lo\ing  subjects,  named  in  the 
said  letters  patents,  and  to  their  associates,  to 
deduce  and  conduct  two  several  Colonies  or 
plantations  of  sundry  our  loving  people,  willing 
to  abide  and  inhabit  in  certain  parts  of  Virginia 
and  America,  with  divers  preeminences,  priv- 
ileges, authorities  and  other  things  as  in  and 
by  the  said  letters  patents  more  particularly 
it  appeareth;  and 

"Whereas  we,  according  to  the  effect  and  true 
meaning  of  the  said  letters  patents,  have,  by  a 
former  instrument'  signed  with  our  hand  and 
sign  manual,  and  sealed  with  oar  privy  seal  of 
our  i-ealm  of  England,  established  and  ordained, 
that  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 

'Tlie  King's  plan  of  Colonial  GovemnienI,  pp.  767-783. 


r'ouncilor.s 
already  appoint- 
e<l. 
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March  Sir  William  Wade,  Knight,  our  Lieutenant 

9th,  of  our  Tower  of  London, 

1607       Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Knight, 

Sii*  Walter  Cope,  Knight, 

Sir  George  Moor,  Knight, 

Sir  Francis  Popham,  Knight, 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Knight, 

Sir  John  Trevor,  Knight, 

Sir  Henry  Montague,  Knight,  recorder  of  our 
city  of  London, 

Sir  WiUiam  Rumney,  Knight, 

John  Dodderidge,  Esq.,  our  solicitor  General, 

Thomas  Warr,  Esq., 

John  Eldred,  of  our  city  of  London,  merchant, 

Thomas  James,  of  our  city  of  Bristol,  mer- 
chant, and 

James  Bagge  of  Plymouth,  in  our  county  of 
Devon,  merchant, 


Difficulty  in 
holding  meet- 
ings. 


should  be  ovu*  Council  for  all  matters  which 
should  happen  in  Virginia,  or  any  the  territories 
of  America  aforesaid,  or  any  actions,  business 
or  causes,  for  and  concerning  the  same,  which 
Council  is  from  time  to  time  to  be  increased, 
altered  or  changed  at  the  nomination  of  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  and  at  our,  and  their,  will 
and  pleasure;  and 

"Whereas  our  said  Council  have  found  by 
experience,  their  number  being  but  fourteen  in 
aU,  and  most  of  them  dispersed  by  reason  of 
their  several  habitations  far  and  remote  the 
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one  from  the  other,  and  many  of  them,  in  like  March 
manner,  far  remote  from  our  city  of  London,  9th, 
where,  if  need  require,  they  may  receive  direc-  1606 

tions  from  us  and  our  Privy  Council,  and  from 
whence  instructions  and  directions  may  be  by 
them  left,  and  more  readily  gi\'en,  for  the  said 
Colonies,  that  when  ^'ery  needful  occasion 
requireth.  there  cannot  be  any  competent 
number  of  them,  by  an>-  means,  be  drawn 
together  for  consultation; 

For  remedy  whereof,  our  said  loving  subjects  Remedy. 
of  the  several  Colonies  aforesaid,  have  been 
humble  suitors  unto  us,  and  have  to  that  pur- 
pose offered  unto  our  royal  consideration,  the 
names  of  certain  sage  and  discreet  persons;  and 
having,  with  the  like  humility,  entreated  us, 
that  the  said  persons,  or  so  many  of  them,  as 
to  us  should  seem  good,  might  be  added  unto 
them,  and  might,  during  our  pleasure,  be  of 
our  Council  for  the  aforesaid  Colonies  of  Vir- 
ginia; 

We,  therefore,  for  the  better  establishing,  dis-  'cno^^J^. 
posing,  ordering  and  directing  of  the  said  se\eral 
Colonies,  within  the  degrees  aforesaid,  and  of 
all  such  affairs,  matters,  and  things,  as  shaU 
touch  and  concern  the  same,  do  by  these  pres- 
ents, signed  with  our  hand  and  sign  manual, 
and  sealed  with  our  Pri\>-  Seal  of  our  realm  of 
England,  establish  and  ordain,  that  our  trusty 
and  well  belo\ed 
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March 
9th, 
1606 

For  the  First 
Colony. 


For  the  Second 
Colony. 


Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  Knight  ; 

Sir  Henry  Nevil,  Knight; 

Sir  Fulke  Grevil,  Knight; 

Sr  John  Scott,  Knight; 

Sir  Robert  Mansfield,  Knight; 

Sir  Ohver  Cromwell,  Knight; 

Sir  Morrice  Berkeley,  Knight; 

Sir  Edward  Michelbourne,  Knight; 

Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  Knight; 

Su-   Thomas   Smith,    Knight,    Clerk   of  our 

Privy  Council; 
Sir  Robert  Kelligrew,  Knight; 
Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Knight; 
Sir  George  Coppin,  Knight; 
Sir  Edwyn  Sands,  Knight; 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Knight;  and 
Sir  Anthony  Palmer,  Knight; 
nominated  unto  us  by  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 

said  first  Colony; 
Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  Knight; 
Sir  John  Mallet,  Knight ; 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  Knight ; 
Sir  Thomas  Freake,  Knight ; 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Knight ; 
Sir  Bartholomew  Mitchell,  Knight ; 
Edward  Seamour,  Esq. ; 
Brenard  Grenville,  Esq.; 
Edward  Rogers,  Esq.,  and 
Matthew  Sutcliffe,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 


nominated  to  us  by  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  said 
second  Colony,  shall,  together  with  the  persons 
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formerly  named,  be  our  Council  for  all  matters,  March 
which  shall  or  may  conduce  to  the  aforesaid  gth, 
plantations,  or  which  shall  happen  in  "N^irginia,  1606 

or  any  the  territories  of  America,  between 
thirty-four  and  forty-fi\e  degrees  of  northerly 
latitude  from  the  equinoctial  line,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  several  Colonies  limited  and 
assigned. 

That  is  to  sa^',  the  first  Colonv,  from  thirty-  a/^s  ot  the  two 

'  _  ^        Colonies 

four  to  forty-one  degrees  of  the  said  latitude, 
and  the  second  Colony  between  thirty-eight  and 
forty-five  degrees  f)f  the  said  latitude. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  by  Po""*'. 
these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
we  do  grant  unto  our  said  Council  of  ^^irginia, 
that  they,  or  any  tA\'elve  of  them  at  the  least, 
for  the  time  being,  whereof  six,  at  the  least,  to 
be  members  of  one  of  the  Colonies,  and  six 
more,  at  the  least,  to  be  members  of  the  other 
Colony,  shall  ha\e  full  power  and  authority, 
to  ordain,  nominate,  elect,  and  choose  any 
other  person,  or  persons  at  their  discretion  to 
be  and  to  serve  as  officer  or  officers,  to  all  offices 
and  places,  that  shall  by  them  be  thought  fit 
and  requisite  for  the  business  and  affairs  of 
our  said  Council,  and  concerning  the  Plantation 
or  Plantations  aforesaid,  and  for  the  summoning, 
calling,  and  assembling  of  the  said  Council 
together,  ^^•hen  need  shall  require;  or  for  sum- 
moning and  calling  before  the  said  Council 
any  of  the  ad\enturers  or  others  which  shall 
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Mairli       pass  on  unto  the  said  several  Colonies  to  inhabit, 

9th,        or  to  traffic  there,  or  any  other  such  like  officer, 

1606  or  officers,  which  in  time  shall  or  may  be  found 

of  use,  behoof,  or  importance  unto  the  Council 

aforesaid. 

Council""*"'  And  the  said  Council,  or  any  twelve  of  them 
as  is  aforesaid,  shall  have  full  power  and  auth- 
ority from  time  to  time  to  continue,  or  to  alter 
or  change,  the  said  officers  and  to  elect  and 
appoint  others  in  their  rooms  and  places;  to 
make  and  ordain  acts  and  ordinances  for  the 
better  ordering,  disposing,  and  marshalling  of 
the  said  several  Colonies,  and  the  several  ad- 
venturers or  persons  going  to  inhabit  in  the 
same  several  Colonies;  or  of  any  provision  or 
provisions  for  the  same;  or  for  the  direction 
of  the  officers  aforesaid;  or  for  the  making  of 
them  to  be  subordinate,  or  under  jurisdiction, 
one  of  another;  and  to  do  and  execute  all  and 
every  of  their  acts  and  things,  which  by  any 
our  grants,  or  letters  patents  heretofore  made, 
they  are  warranted  or  authorised  to  do  or 
execute.  So  as  always  none  of  the  said  acts  and 
ordinances,  or  other  things,  be  contrary  or 
repugnant  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
our  said  letters  patents  granted  for  the  planta- 
tion of  the  said  several  Colonies  in  Virginia  and 
territories  of  America  as  aforesaid;  or  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  in  this  our  realm  of 
England,  or  in  derogation  of  our  prerogative 
roval. 
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"Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  ninth  March 
day  ofJMarch,  in  the  year  of  our  reign  of  Eng-      gth 
land,  France  and  Ireland,  the  fourth,  and  of  1607 

Scotland,  the  fortieth,"  etc 


'1  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,    p.  76.      From  a    manuscri]>t 
Record  Book  in  the  Land-Office  of  Virginia,  Book  Xo.  2. 


"The  First  Planters." 

A  List  of  those  who  Sailed  for 

Virginia  on  December  19th, 

1606, 

Under  Captain  Christopher  Newport, 

In  The  Sarah  Constant,  The  Goodspeed  and 

The  Discovery, 

AND 

Arrived  at  Cape  Henry 
April  26th,  1607 


ts 


THEY  who  sailed  on  this  memorable  voyage  1606 
^\•el•e  divided  into  several  classes.  The  gen- 
tlemen composed  the  most  numerous  class. 
Nearly  all  of  these,  we  ha\"e  e\ery  reason  to  be- 
lieve, were  trained  soldiers,  enured  to  arms,  who 
had  fought  against  Spain  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
an  age  when  a  man's  social  position  was  more 
sharph'  defined  than  now,  it  was  the  usual 
thing  to  state  after  his  name,  his  social  status, 
if  a  gentleman,  or  his  trade  or  other  calling. 
The  age  was  aristocratic,  and  this  was  the 
custom.  This  was  largely  a  military  expedition, 
and  what  they  wanted  ^\■as  good  soldiei'S,  good 
enough  to  hold  their  ground  against  Spaniards 
and  Indians.  Throughout  liistory  gentlemen 
have  made  good  soldiers.  The  dangerous  mis- 
sion these  men  had  engaged  in  demanded 
soldierly  ability,  and  they  who  prepared  this 
expedition  knew  what  the\-  were  doing  when 
they  sent  over  these  men. 

A  nearly  complete  list,  made  up  of  all  who 
Avere  on  board  the  three  vessels,  composed  from 
two  partial  lists  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
added  to  by  names  gathered  from  the  narra- 
tives of  what  happened  after  their  landing,  is 
as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  commander  in  chief,  New- 
port, and  the  Captains  of  the  two  other  ships, 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  John  Ratcliffe,  there 
were  the  following  gentlemen: 
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1606      Henry  Adling, 

Jerome,  or  Jeremy,  Alicock,  standard-bearer, 

Captain  Gabriel  Archer, 

Benjamin  Beast, 

Robert  Behethland, 

Edward  Brookes, 

John  Brookes, 

Edward  Browne, 

William  Bruster, 

Andrew  Buckler,' 

Eustace  Clovell, 

Roger  Cooke, 

Richard  Crofts, 

Henry  DLxon, 

Robert  Fenton, 

George  Flower,  or  Flowre, 

Robert  Ford, 

Richard  Frith, 

Stephen  Galthrope, 

Thomas  Gore,  or  Gower, 

Anthony  Gosnold, 

Edward  Harrington, 

Nicholas  Houlgrave, 

Reverend  Robert  Hunt,  the  Minister, 

Thomas  Jacob,  the  Sergeant, 

Captain  George  Kendall, 

EUis  Kingstone,  or  Ivinistone, 

George  Martin, 

Captain  John  Martin, 

John  Martin,  son  of  the  above,  it  appears, 

Francis  Midwinter, 

'Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  pages  19-20. 
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Edward  Morris,  or  Morish,  the  Corporal,  1606 

Thomas  Aloiiton,  or  Monton, 

John  Pennington, 

Robert  Pennington, 

Captain  George  Percy, 

Dru  Pickhouse,  or  Piggase, 

Nathaniel  Powell, 

John  Robinson, 

Thomas  Sands, 

John  Short, 

Robert  Simons, 

William  Smethes, 

Captain  John  Smith, 

Francis  Snarsbrough, 

John  Stevenson, 

Thomas  Studley,  or  Stoodie, 

William  Tankard, 

Kellam  Throgmorton, 

George  Walker, 

John  \^'aller, 

Thomas  Webb, 

William  Wilkinson,  surgeon, 

Edward  Maria  Wingfield, 

Thomas  Wotton,  Surgeon  General. 

Fifty-eight  in  all.  These  men  constituted  of 
course  the  head,  heart  and,  in  large  part,  the 
military  force  of  the  enterprise. 

The  following  weve  unclassified : 
John  Asbie, 
Oliver  Brown, 
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1606                          Charles  Clarke, 
John  Crookdeck, 
Daniel , 

Jeremy  Deale, 
Richard  Genoway, 
Thomas  God  word, 
Robert  Jackson, 
Robert  Markham, 
Thomas  Mounslie, 
John  Poole, 
Thomas  Skinner, 

Stephen , 

Thomas  Turnbridge, 
Benjamin  White, 
These  sixteen  were  probably  private  soldiers. 

The  mariners  formed  another  class.'^i^They  were: 
John  Collson,  or  Cotson; 
Matthew  Fitch, 
Francis  Nelson, 
Johas  Profit,  and 
Robert  Tyndall. 

Bricklayers  ^^'ould  be  needed,  so  we  find  they 
carried  over  four: 

Edward  Brinto,  or  Brusto,  or  Brinton, 
William  Garrett,  or  Jarratt,» 
John  Herd,  and 
"Old"  Short, 

'Lived  in  Virginia  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, in  1624.  Jarratt  is  mentioned  in  the  Records  of  the  Com- 
pany, p.  419.  Garrett  hail  a  patent  for  200  acres  in  the  "Weym- 
noke  district,"  that  is  Weyanoke.  Records  of  the  Company,  Vol. 
1,  page  419. 
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Carpenters  would    be  also  indispensable,  so  1606 
they  took  six  with  them: 

John  Copper, 
Thomas  Emry, 
William  Laxon, 
Edward  Pising, 
Robert  Small,  and 
Anas  Todkill. 

They  would  need  a  blacksmith,  so  James 
Reed  goes  with  them. 

Miscellaneous  laborers  would  be  also  needed, 
so  we  find  in  that  class: 

George  Cassen, 

Thomas  Cassen, 

William  Dods,' 

Old  Edward, 

George  Golding, 

WilUam  Johnson, 

John  Laydon,= 

William  Rhodes,  or  Roods, 

Henry  Tavin, 

W^illiam  Unger, 

Wmiam  White. 
Most  of  these  laborers,  however,  were  atten- 
dants on  the  gentlemen. 

Of  course  they  would  need  a  tailor,  their 
clothes  would  wear  out  in  Virginia  as  well  as 

'Dods  owned  150  acres  opposite  James  City,  and  had  50  acres 
within  the  corporation  of  James  City. 

-Laydon  lived  in  Elizabeth  Citv.  Neill's  Virginia  Vetusta,  p. 
20. 
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1606  in  England,  so  William  Love  is  taken  with  them, 
and  a  barber  would  be  as  needed  abroad  as  at 
home,  so  Thomas  Cowper,  or  Couper,  goes 
with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  standard-bearer  and  the 
corporal,  a  military  company  would  need  at 
least  a  drummer.  Nicholas  Scot  filled  that 
position. 

Four  boys,  taken  probabh'  as  attendants  to 
some  of  the  gentlemen,  completed  the  company. 
They  were 

James  Brumfield, 

Samuel  Collier, 

Richard  Mutton,  and 

Nathaniel  Peacock." 

One  hundred  and  nine  are  here  named.  Ed- 
ward Brookes  died  on  the  way  over,  and  Newport 
returned  to  England.  This  reduces  the  number 
left  in  Virginia  to  one  hundred  and  seven.  In 
Purchas  it  is  stated  that  there  were  left  behind 
one  hundred  and  five.=  If  there  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  any  two  names,  or  if  two  had  died  on 
the  way  over,  or  before  Newport  left,  it  woidd 
seem  that  this  list  accounts  for  the  persons  on 
board  the  three  vessels  who  were  expected  to 
stay  in  Virginia. 

The  Council  in  England,  in  its  instructions 

'Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Kdition,  1S19,  Vol.  1, 
p.  153. 

^Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1706;  Glasgow  Kdition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  464. 
Oxford  Tract. 
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to  the  Council  in  Virginia,  speaks  of  six  score  1606 
men'  who  were  to  go  over.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  forty  sailors,  =  making  the 
whole  company,  one  hundred  and  sLxty.  Most 
of  the  sailors  must  have  returned  to  England 
with  Captain  Newport  in  the  Sarah  Constant 
and  the  Goodspeed,  which  went  back. 

We  know  the  name  of  one  of  the  sailors, 
]^latthe^^•  Morton,  who  was  wounded  at  Cape 
Henry.'  The  names  of  the  sailors  were  not 
given,  because  they  were  no  part  of  the  Colony, 
but  would  return  with  two  of  the  ships  to 
England. 


'See  appendix,  page  793. 
'Brown's  Genesis,  Vol.  1,  p.  82. 
'Ante  p.  120. 


The  "First  Supply." 

Being  a  list  of  those  who  sailed 
FROM  England 
on  October  4th,  1607, 

AND  arrived  at  JaMESTOWN  ON 

January  2nd,  1608. 
UNDER  Captain  Newport, 

in 
the  John  and  Frances. 

Another  part  of  this  Supply,  which 

SAILED    AT    the    SAME    TIME,    UNDER 

Captain  Francis  Nelson, 

IN 

THE  Phoenix, 

DID  NOT  reach  JaMESTOWN  UNTIL 

April  20th,  1608. 

No    list   of    THEM    SEEMS    TO    HAVE   BEEN 
PRESERVED. 


The  part  of  this  supph'  with  Newport,  was  1608 
as  follows: 

Matthew  Scrivener,  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  Council. 

Of  the  others,  the  gentlemen  were; 
Jeffrey  Abbot, 
Robert  Barnes, 
WiUiam  Ba>'ley, 
William  Bentley, 
William  Cantrell, 
Nathaniel  Causey, 
Thomas  Coe, 
Robert  Cutler, 
Richard  Fetherstone. 
George  Forest, 
William  Gri\'ell, 
Edward  Gurgana, 
John  Harper, 
George  Hill, 
Richard  Ivillingbeck, 
Timothy  Leeds, 
Ralph  Morton, 
Richard  AluUinax, 
John  Nichols, 
Francis  Perkins, 
Michael  Phittiplace, 
William  Phittiplace, 
Peter  Pory, 
Richard  Potts, 
George  Pretty, 
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1608  Richard  Prodger/ 

Doctor  Walter  Russell, 
Michael  Sicklemore, 
William  Spence, 
John  Tavener, 
Richard  Worley, 
Richard  Wyffing. 

These  thirty-two  gentlemen  were,  most  prob- 
ably, like  those  who  first  came  over,  men  of 
good  families,  who  were  soldiers  in  the  war 
against  Spain.  They  may  have  been  detached 
from  the  EngUsh  forces  in  the  Netherlands  for 
the  special  pm'pose  of  serving  the  same  cause 
in  Virginia.  This  was  the  case  with  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  when  he  came  over  not  very  long  after. 

A  surgeon  also  accompanied  them, 
Doctor  Post  Ginnat. 

Clotheswould  wear  out  even  faster  in  Vir- 
ginia than  in  England,  so  six  tailors  accom- 
panied them: 

WiUiam  Beckwith, 

Thomas  Hope, 

John  Powell, 

Lawi'ence  Towtales, 

WiUiam  Ward,  and 

William  Yong. 

A  perfumer,  who  was  no  doubt  also  a  barber, 
was  brought, 

Robert  Alberton, 

•A  Welsh  name,  the  original  of  which  was,  Ap  Roger^  son  of 
Roger. 
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Two  goldsmiths'  accompanied  the  party,  1608 

Richard  Belfield,  and 
Will  Johnson. 

As  they  hoped  to  find  gold  and  silver,  two 
refiners  came, 

Will  Dawson,  and 
Abram  Ransack. 

Probably  with  a  ^"iew  to  this  same  branch 
of  work,  a  jeweler  also  came, 
Daniel  Stallings. 

Apothecaries,  of  course,  Avould  be  badly 
needed.     They  brouglit  two, 

Thomas  Field,  and 
John  Harford. 

A  gunsmith  would  be  indispensable,  so  that 
place  was  filled  by 

Peter  Keflfer. 

A  blacksmith  was  found  in 

Richard  Dole,  and 

A  cooper  in 

Jolin  Lewes. 

A  new  industry  in  the  world,  that  of  a  to- 
bacco-pipe maker,  was  represented  by 
Robert  Cotton, 

'This,  no  ilouht,  was  with  reference  to  searching  for  gold  mines. 
These  men  were  ])robably  gold  miners.  The  refiners  were  brought 
to  perfect  what  they  might  produce. 
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1608      And  a  miscellaneous  body  of  laborers  were, 
John  Bouth, 
Richard  Bristow, 
Richard  Burket, 
James  Burre,  or  Burne, 
Raymond  Goodison, 
Richard  Graydon, 
William  May, 

Michael 

Richard  Milmer, 
Rowland  Nelstrop, 
William  Perce, 
Francis  Perkins, 
Christopher  Rodes, 
Richard  Savage, 
WilUam  Simons, 
Harry  Spearman, 
Nicholas  Ven, 

Vere , 

James  Watkins, 
Bishop  Wiles,! 
Most  of  these  laborers  were  attendants  on  the 
gentlemen. 

A  boy 

Thomas  Savage. 

Seventy-three  are  here  mentioned  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  who  were  brought  over. 
This  leaves  still  forty-seven  not  named.     We 

'Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  1819,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  172-173. 
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]iresume    that    they  were  those  with    Captain  1608 
Nelson,  on  the  Phoenix. 

All  sorts  of  industries  and  arts  were  needed,  of 
course,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  bar- 
bers, and  such  like  trades,  represented.  The  men 
who  came  over  here  were  not  trying  to  become 
savages  in  Virginia,  but  were  attempting  to 
ti'ansplant  European  civilization  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  New  World.  In  doing  this,  they 
woidd  need  just  what  they  were  accustomed 
to  at  home,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  they  supplied 
themselves  with  these  things.  Had  they  been 
a  mere  band  of  laborers,  as  some  of  the  critics 
of  tliis  movement  seem  to  think  they  should 
have  been,  they  would  soon  have  been  destroyed. 

No  one  can  appreciate  that  settlement  who 
loses  sight  of  Spain  and  the  Indians.  It  had 
to  be  largely  a  military  expedition. 


/ 


The  "Second  Supply." 

a  list  of  those  who  sailed  from  england  in 
July,  1608. 

Under  Captain  Newport,  on  his  third  ^'oyage 
to  Virginia,  in  the  ]\Iary  and  Margaret;  and 
arrived  at  Jamestown,  in  October,  1608. 


CAPTAIN  Newport  returned  to  Virginia  sail-  1608 
ing  from  England  in  Jiil>',  and  reaching 
Virginia  in  October,  1608. 
He  brought  with  him  the  third  company  of 
settlers,  known  as  the  Second  Supply,  or  second 
addition  to  the  First  Planters.     They  who  came  • 
over  at  this  time  were  the  following: 

Councilors : 

Captain  Peter  Winne,  and 

Captain  Richard  Waldo. 
Brother  of  Lord  Dela\\are, 

Master  Francis  West. 

Gentlemen, 

Thomas  Abbay, 
Garbriel  Beadle, 
John  Beadle, 
George  Burton, 
Raleigh  Chrashaw, 
Henry  Collins, 
John  Cuderington, 
John  Dauxe, 
William  Dowman, 
Thomas  Forrest, 
Thomas  Graves, 
Harmon  Harrison, 
John  Hoult, 
blaster  Hunt, 
Henry  Leigh, 
Michael  Lowick, 
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1608  Thomas  Maxes, 

Thomas  Norton, 
Thomas  Phelps, 
Heiu-y  Philpot, 
John  Prat, 
John  Russell, 
William  Russell, 
William  Sambage, 
Daniel  Tucker, 
Hugh  Wolleston, 
George  Yarington. 

Tradesmen : 

Henry  Bell, 
Thomas  Bradley, 
John  Burras, 
John  Clarke, 
David  Ellis, 
Thomas  Gibson, 
David  ap  Hugh,' 
Thomas  Lavander, 
Dionis  O'Conor, 
Master  Powell, 
Jeffrey  Shortridge, 
Hugh  Winne. 

Laborers: 

Thomas  Daw^se, 
Floud, 

Thomas  Fox, 
Nicholas  Hancock, 

'This  Welsh  form  is  now  corrupted,  or  so^ftned,  into  Pugh. 


Boys : 
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Hardwyn,  1608 

Thomas  Mallard, 

Morley, 

Rose, 

Scott, 

William  Tayler, 

Walker,  and 

Williams. 


Hillard  and 
INIilman. 


Mistress  Forrest  and  Anne  Burras,  her  maid, 
Eight  Dutchmen  and  Poles,' and  four  others 
unnamed,  making  seventy  in  all.= 

Mrs.  Forrest  and  her  maid  would  thus  appear 
to  be  the  first  English  women  brought  over  to 
this  country  since  the  Roanoke  Colony. 


'We  learn  from  the  narrative  that  the  first  names  of  three  of  the 
Dutchmen  were.  Adam.  Francis  and  Samuel.  They  proved  to  be 
undesirable  additions  to  the  Colony.  All  we  know  of  the  Poles  is 
to  their  credit. 

^Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  1819;  Vol.  1, 
p.  203. 


A  Partial  List 

OF  THOSE  WHO  SAILED  FROM  ENGLAND 

ON  June  8th  1609,  under 

Sir  Thoal^s  Gates 

IN  the  Sea  Adventure. 

They  were  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas, 

AND  ONLY  reached  VIRGINIA 

ON  May  21st  1610. 

THIS  WAS  Captain  Newport's 

Fourth  Voyage. 

No  list  of  the  names  of  those  on  the  other 
eight  vessels,  which  sailed  at  the  same  time, 
has  been  preserved. 

Seven  of  these,  the  Falcon,  the  Unity,  the 
Blessing,  the  Lion,  the  Diamond,  the  Swallow, 
and  the  Virginia,  arrived  in  Virginia,  on  or 
about  August  21st,  1609.  The  other  ship,  the 
Catch,  was  lost  at  sea. 


I 


N    addition    to    those    whose    names    have  1610 
been    mentioned   in  the  narrative,  among 
those  who  were  on  the  vessels,  were: 


Master  James  Swift, 

Richard  Frobisher,  ship-builder, 

Nicholas  Bennit,  carpenter, 

Stephen  Hopkins,  leadei-  of  tlie  second  mutiny, 

John  Want, 

Francis  Pearepoint, 

William  Br^an, 

William  Alartin, 

Richard  Knowles, 

Humphrey  Reed,  all  six  mutmeers, 

John  Rose,  father  of  little  Bermuda, 

Edward  Eason,  father  of  little  Bermudas, 

Walsingham,  the  cockswain,  and 

John  Lightfoot. 

In  addition  to  tlie  murdered  man,  those  who 
had  died,  and  been  buried  in  the  Bermudas, 
were : 

JefTi-ey  Briars, 

Richard  Le\\is, 

William  Hitchman  and 

Little  Bermuda  Rose. 

In  this  list  ai-e  gathered  those  mentioned  by 
Strachey  in  his  account  of  the  wreck.'  INIost  of 
the  company-,  no  doubt,  were  faithful  and  law- 
abiding.     They  accomphshed  a  wonderful  work, 

■Purchas,  Vol.  4.  pp.  1735-1749;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp. 
5-44. 
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1610  building  those  two  vessels.  But  the  mutinies 
gave  Strachey  occasion  to  name  many,  and  other 
special  reasons  brought  out  some,  who  are  thus 
saved  from  the  general  obscurity  in  which  the 
names  of  the  company,  as  a  whole,  are  buried. 

We  know  of  John  Lightfoot  because  he  became 
a  land  o\ATier  at  Jamestown,  and  is  stated  to 
have  come  over  with  Gates  and  Somers. 

Hotten's  Original  Lists  of  Emigrants,  valuable 
as  they  are,  do  not  help  us  in  any  of  the  lists  we 
are  concerned  with  in  this  volume,  as  they 
begin  only  with  a  later  period. 
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Abandonment  of  the  Colony, 
desired  by  the  disloyal  party, 
603,  note  6;  Captain  John 
Martin  alone  voted  against, 
727,  note  3,  737. 

Abbay,  or  Adday,  Thomas, 
gentleman,  Second  Supply, 
821;  one  of  the  Smith  Party, 
671. 

Abbot,  Jeffrey,  a  gentleman, 
came  in  the  First  Supply,  815; 
plot  of,  referred  to,  311;  on 
the  expedition  to  "surprise" 
Powhatan,  520;  undertakes  to 
assassinate  the  Dutchmen, 
629;  one  of  the  disloyal  party, 
672. 

Acadians  attacked  by  the 
Virginians,  113. 

Accomac,  the  home  of  Xan-ta- 
quaus.  King  of  that  tribe, 448. 
It  was  near  Chertons,  in 
Northampton  County. 
Strange  stor.\-  of  the  dead 
children,  448;  meaning  of  the 
word,  448,  note  2;  a 
tribe,  183;  habitation  of 
the  King,  448;  his  ge- 
nial character,  448;  this  was 
Nan-ta-quaus,  the  Laughing 
King;  spoke  the  language  of 
Powhatan,  449. 

Ac-co-noc,  town,  map  416a. 

Acrig,  George,  may  have  come 
over  with  Captain  Nelson  in 
the  PhoenLx;  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
529. 

Adam,  a  Dutchman,  came  with 
the  Second  Supply,  823;  one 
of  the  disloyal  party,  544; 
aids  Powhatan,  544;  helped 
to  steal  things  from  James- 
town, 544;  his  assassination 
authorized  by  Smith,  629; 
brained  bv  Powhatan,  630- 
631. 


Adams,  Capt.,  commanded  the 
Blessing,  577;  arrival  in  Vir- 
ginia, 633. 

Adling,  Henr\',  gentleman,  First 
Planter,  80S. 

Administration,  Smith's  poor, 
593-610,  694-695;  achieve- 
ments claimed  for.  600-601; 
the  Colony  at  a  low  point 
during  Smith's,  602-610. 

Admiral  of  the  Seas,  the  title  of 
Sir  George  Somers,  713. 

Adventurers,  the  two  meanings 
of  the  word,  XI;  those  who 
first  came  over  were  not  gen- 
erally so  designated,  but 
were  called  the  "First  Plant- 
ers", 119-125;  the  word  more 
applied  to  those  who  staid  hi 
England,  but  furnished  the 
means  for  the  enterprise,  163, 
note  1,338, 445,  note  1,445, 523, 
note  1,  638,  727;  but  it  was 
sometimes  used  to  apply  to 
those  who  came  over,  268, 
681,  803,804. 

"A  Good  Speed  to  Virginia". 
565. 

Agriculture,  large  areas  plant- 
ed by  the  In<lians;  2,000  acres 
near  Ham])ton,li9;  the"good- 
liest  corn-fields"  by  Hap-:i- 
han-na  town,  137;  some  hun- 
dred acres  by  Wi-nauk,  217; 
large  cornfields  on  the  Xanse- 
mond,  486;  4(H)  acres  cleared 
at  Powhatan,  056;  the  English 
begin  to  plant,  231,  236;  witli 
the  Indians,  the  women  and 
children  attended  to  mat- 
ters of,  484;  area  cultivated 
by  the  English  around  James- 
town, 6(X);  taught  the  English 
by  Kemps  and  Tu.s-so-re,  601- 
602;  flax  cidtivated  by  them, 
203;  fine  strawberries.  129. 
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Alarm  probably  given  by  a  Ijell, 
359,  note  2;  sounded  when 
the  PhoenLx  appeared,428. 

Alberton,  Robert,  816. 

Algarnoone  Fort,  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  James,  153;  bv 
Capt,  Ratcliffe,  732;  named 
bv  Percv,  733;  Gates  arrives 
there,  717-719;  Lord  Dela- 
ware arrives  there,  728-729. 

.Vlicock,  Jereniv,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
his  death,  256. 

.Vllegiance,  oath  of,  required  of 
all  who  came  to  Virginia,  82- 
S-1,  ,S4,  note  1. 

.Vllen,  -Arthur,  builder  of  Ba- 
con's Castle,  162a. 

.\lnwick  Castle,  the  home  of  the 
Percies,  31-35,  picture  of,  32a; 
account  of,  33-35. 

.\luni  discovered  in  England. 
569. 

•  Vmbushes  laid  for  stragglers 
from  Jamestoi\'n,  703. 

.Vmerica,  origin  of  the  name,  87, 
note  2. 

.\merigo  Vespucci,  the  conti- 
nents named  after  him,  87, 
note  2;  the  time  it  took  him  to 
cross  the  -Atlantic,  98. 

.Vm-o-cis,  Indian  spy,  441. 

-\in-o-ro-leck,  brother  of  the 
King  of  Ha-sin-in-ga,  captur- 
ed l)y  the  English,  477-481; 
meets  the  four  Kings  on  the 
shore,  482. 

.Vncient  fable,  England  derided 
Spain's  exclusive  claim  to 
North  -America,  as  an,  15. 

.V-no-ne,  a  countrv  described  bv 
Powhatan,  352.' 

.\ntimonv,  mine  supposed  to  be, 
473. 

.\]3-a-mat-i-ca,  country  of,  first 
visit  of  the  English  to,  137- 
138. 

.Vp  Hugh,  David,  822. 

.Apothecaries,  817. 

.Vppalachian  mountains,  first 
reference  to  them,  198. 

Appeal,  no  clear  rule  laid  down 
as  to.  to  the  King  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  in 
Virginia,  287,  note  1;  of  Wing- 
field    to    the    King,   286-288; 


probable  disposition  of  this, 
300-301,  423. 

.Appomattox,  the  fleet  sailed  to, 
before  selecting  .Jamestown, 
138,  meaning  of  the  name,  160; 
a  tribe,  182;  the  king  of, 
reported  to  be  hostile,  235; 
the  queen  of,  waits  on  .Smith 
when  he  was  before  Powha- 
tan, 355;  and  is  there  again 
when  Newport  visits  Powha- 
tan, 405;  a  little  corn  gotten 
from,  524. 

Ar-a-ha-teck,  Indian  town,  Tyn- 
dall's  map,  134a,  202;  -Ash-u- 
a-quid  referred  to  under  this 
name,  202,  203,  206,  207.  210- 
213,  211-212,  213;  reported  to 
be  friendly,  235. 

-Ar-a-ha-teck's  Joy,  near  the 
Dutch  Gap,  203;  Indian  guide 
Nav-a-rans  was  from.  206; 
Newport  returns  to,  210-213; 
his  other  home,  Mulberrv 
Shade,  212. 

-Archer.  Captain  Gabriel,  gen- 
tleman, one  of  the  First 
Planters,  808;  a  law.ver  and 
leading  character,  75;  old 
friend  of  Gosnold,  75;  woimd- 
ed  bv  the  Indians  at  Cape 
Henry.  120,  204,  note  4;  ob- 
jected to  locating  at  James- 
town, 138-140;  first  to  hold  the 
office  of  recorder,  174.  285;  on 
Newport's  voyage  up  the 
James,  198;  may  have  been 
the  head  of  the  loval  partv, 
233;  Wingfield  thought  him 
ambitious  to  rule,  237-238; 
discriminated  against  by  Rat- 
cliffe,  Martin  and  Smith,  277; 
prosecutes  Wingfield.  288-289; 
controversy  with  him.  294- 
295;  prosecutes  James  Reed 
and  Captain  Kendall,  309- 
311;  abused  by  Smith.  325- 
326;  proposal  to  go  to  Eng- 
land. 325-326,  331,  332,  n.  4; 
sworn  in  as  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 383;  prosecutes  Smith  for 
the  loss  of  John  Robinson  and 
Thomas  Emry,  383-387, 
340;  desired  to  summon  "a 
Parliment"  in  the  Colony, 
384;  protected  from  violence 
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Archer — Covtinucd. 
by  Newport,  422;  tlid  good 
service  to  the  Colony,  422; 
goes  to  England  with  New- 
port, 423;  presuniaVily  honor- 
ably acquitted  of  all  charges, 
and  returns  to  Virginia,  423, 
669;  on  the  Blessing,  577,  633, 
642;  his  account  of  the  voyage 
636-t)41;  member  of  the  loyal 
party,  671;  relations  with 
Smith,  675-676;  one  of  the 
founders  of  Virginia,  684;  his 
death,  735,  note  1. 

Archer's  Hope,  urged  as  the 
best  place  for  the  site  of  the 
settlement,  138-1.30;  profusion 
of  vines,  birds  and  game 
there,  130;  but  was  inaces- 
sible  for  the  ships,  139;  direc- 
tion of,  from  Jamestown,  157; 
on  map,  162a;  Creek,  162a; 
failure  to  select,  as  the 
Capital,  cause  of  rupture 
between  Archer  and  Wing- 
field,  294. 

Argall,  Capt.  Samuel,  sailed 
straight  across, 98-99;  his  town, 
162a;  laid  out  the  four  great' 
Corporations,  167;  his  cap- 
ture of  Pocahontas,  167-168; 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  com- 
manded bv,  probablv  saved 
the  Colony  in  July,  1609,  609, 
610,  630;  brought  letters  from 
the  Council  reprimanding 
Smith,  631;  his  vessel  kept 
till  the  fleet  arrived,  631;  he 
sailed  for  England  about 
Sept.  1,  1609,  631,  note  4;  his 
ship  had  been  there  a  month 
before  the  great  fleet  arrived, 
638;  had  come  to  fish  for 
sturgeon,  630,  638;  a  good 
mariner  and  a  very  civil 
gentleman,  630;  Robert  Tyn- 
dall  was  master  of  this  ship, 
639;  .Spelman's  statement 
about  his  bountiful  payments 
of  copper  to  the  Indians,  707. 

Arrainius,  the  theologian,  567; 
death  of,  710. 

Armor,  valued  in  Virginia,  228- 
229. 

Arms,  of  the  Indians,  the  power 
of    their   bows    and    arrows. 


195;  short  wooden  swords, 
213,  510;  clubs,  510;  worn  as 
part  of  their  apparel,  528; 
quantities  of,  stolen  from 
Jamestowni,  544-545,  581;  the 
Indians  taught  the  use  of  the 
English,  bv  the  Dutchmen, 
582. 

Arquebus,  an  improved  hand- 
cannon,  124a. 

Arrest  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
for  mutin\-,  02-95;  for  the 
death  of  Emrv  and  Robinson, 
358,  383-387;'  for  the  asser- 
tion of  a  terminated  and 
imaginary  authority,  and  in- 
subordination to  the  new 
order  under  the  Charter  of 
May  23,  1609,  665-667. 

.\r-ro-ha-teck,  a  tribe,  182. 

Ar-sek,  the  people  of,  452. 

Arundelian  marbles  discovered, 
741. 

Arundell,  Baron,  sends  Wey- 
mouth on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, 23;  .\nne,  the  Mary- 
land Coimty  named  for  her, 
23,  note  1;  the  Baron,  an 
opponent  of  the  Virginia 
Colon V,  23,  note  I,  623. 

Asbie,  John,  death  of,  256,  809. 

Ashmole's  Museum,  deer  skin 
coat  preserved  in,  514. 

Ash-u-a-quid,  often  spoken  of  as 
Ar-a-ha-tec,  from  his  town  or 
tribe,  a  wer-o-ance,  182,  "202; 
verifies  plat  of  the  James, 
203;  with  Taux  Powhatan 
when  the  English  went  up 
the  James,  204;  brother-in- 
law  to  Nav-i-rans,  206;  leaves 
Newport's  company,  207; ''hot 
drinks"  made  him  unwell, 
210-211;  Newport  returns  to 
his  town,  210;  dines  with 
him,  211;  disciplines  one  of 
his  men,  211-212;  his  other 
home,  Mulberry  Shade,  212; 
given  a  red  waistcoat,  213; 
reported  as  friendl\-,  2.35. 

Assassination,  ajjparentlv  fear- 
ed by  Wingfield,  .308,  note  1 ; 
of  the  Dutchmen  authorized 
by  Smith,  629,  660;  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  739;  of  William 
the  Silent,  739,  note  1. 
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Asuncion  de  Christo,  a  ship 
sent  from  p^lorida  to  attack 
Virginia,  624. 

Atahualpa,  treatment  of,  by 
Pizarro,  contrasted  with  that 
of  Powhatan,  bv  Newport, 
507-515,  517-520.  ' 

.\tlantic,  origin  of  tlie  name, 
86,  note  2. 

At-quan-a-chuck,  tribe,  351, 
470,  512. 

Australia  discovered,  1606,  117. 

.Austrian  States,  the  Protest- 
ants gain  concessions  in  1608, 
570. 

-Vutocratic  government  in  Vir- 
ginia, intended  by  James  I., 
49-52,  177,  781,'  804;  the 
Council  Resident  in  England 
appointed  by  the  King,  757; 
this  Council  appointed  the 
local  Councils  in  each  Colony, 
45,  757,  769,  803-804. 
See  Charter,  Council  and 
Government. 

-Vx-a-can,  Menendez,  settlement 
189,  348,  note  8,  490. 

B 

Back  River,  157;  on  map,  162a. 

Back  Street,  of  Jamestown,  157. 

Bacon,  family,  in  Virginia, 
seated  at  Kingsmill,  162a;  Sir 
Francis,  becomes  Solicitor 
General,  382;  Nathaniel,  a 
theory  of  the  "Stone  House" 
in  relation  to,  613. 

Bacon's  Castle,  162a. 

Bacon's  Rebellion,  where  the 
Commissioners  sat  to  inquire 
into  cause  of,  162a;  Arthur 
Allen's  house  fortified  dur- 
ing, 162a. 

Bagge,  James,  member  of  the 
Council  Resident  in  England, 
44,  768,  SCO. 

Bagly,  Anthony,  probably  came 
over  with  Capt.  Nelson  in  the 
Phoenix,  a  part  of  the  First 
Supply;  on  the  expedition  to 
"surprise"  Powhatan,  529; 
.shoots  wild  fowl,  531. 

Bagnall,  Dr.  Anthony,  a  gentle- 
man, i)robably  came  over 
with  Nelson  on  the  Phoenix; 


on  Smith's  second  voyage  up 

the     Chesapeake,     465;     his 

hat  shot  through  in  the  fight 

with  the  Nansemond.s,  487. 

Baile.v,     John,     acquired    Hog 

Island,  162a;  Mary,  married 

Randall  Holt,  162a. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  the  boundary 

of  his  grant  of  Maryland,  471. 

Brancroft,    George,    statement 

about  Wingfield,  25. 
Brancroft,    Richard,    death    of 

741. 
Banquet,     description     of     an 

Indian,  186-188. 
Barbers,  812,  816. 
Barge,  the,  probably  a  part  of 
•   the  equipment  of  the  Sarah 
Constant,   236;    first  voyage 
up  the  Chesapeake  made  in 
an  open,  447;  Newport  brings 
over  a   five-pieced,   497;  not 
less  than  three  at  Jamestown, 
505,  note  2,  512. 
Bark,  hot  of  trees,  104;  houses 
at  Jamestown  covered  with, 
248. 

The  Indian  dogs  could  not,  187. 
Barnes,     Robert,      gentleman, 

First  Supply,  815. 
Barrett's  Point,  162a. 
Baskets,   for   bread,  etc.,    407, 
409,  488;  fruit  served  in,  at 
the   feast,   511;   for   carrying 
corn,  541,  702. 
Battles,  see  Skirmishes. 
Bayley,    William,     gentleman. 

First  Supply,  815. 
Beadle,     Gabriel,     gentleman. 
Second  Supply,  821;  enjoyed 
cutting  down  trees,  504,  505. 
Beadle,   John,   gentleman,   sec- 
ond Supply,  821. 
Beads,   highly   valued   by   the 
Indians,  410,  411,  411,  note  5, 
701. 
Beard,  worn  by  an  old  Indian, 
218;  the  Indians  seldom  wore, 
472. 
Beast,     Benjamin,     gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
his  death,  258. 
Becam,  island  of,  104. 
Beckwith,  William,  816. 
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Behethland.  Robert,  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  First  Plan- 
ters, 808;  on  the  expedition  to 
"surprise"  Powhatan,  529- 
563;  at  Pamunkey,  546,  549, 
551. 

Belfield,  Richard,  817. 

Bell,  Henry,  822. 

Bells,  used  by  the  Indians  in 
their  dances,  187;  alarms 
probably  given  by,  395,  note 
2;  much  valued  by  the  In- 
dians. 412. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  772,  note  1. 

Bennit,  Nicholas,  825. 

Bentley,  William,  gentleman. 
First  Supplv,  815;  member  of 
the  disloval  partv,  628-631, 
672. 

Berkeley,  Sir  Morrice,  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  45,  802. 

Bermuda  Islands,  picture  of 
houses  built  by  the  English 
there,  150a;  and  of  forts 
built  there,  224a,  226a,  228a, 
once  a  part  of  \'irginia,  369, 
note  1;  partial  list  of  those 
wrecked  there,  and  who  came 
over  to  Virginia  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  825^26;  add- 
ed to  Virginia  under  the 
Charter  of  March  12,  1612, 
667,  717;  occupied  bv  the 
English,  1609,  712;  the  "wreck 
of  the  Sea  Adventure,  713- 
723;called  the  Devils'  Islands, 
714;  Henry  Ravens  and  seven 
others  row  over  from  the,  to 
Virginia,  715;  origin  of  Eng- 
land's title  to,  717;  the  two 
ships  sail  from  the,  to  Vir- 
ginia, 717-719^  the  inscription 
cut  on  the  palmetto  tree,  717- 
718;  origin  of  #ie  name,  718; 
two  mutineers  left  behind, 
718;  picture  of,  724. 

Bermudez,  Juan,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Bermudas,  718. 

Bilboes,  Indian  put  in  the,  for 
stealing,  435. 

Billeting  the  colonists  among 
the  savages,  605-609;  the  dis- 
loyal party  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  to  destroy 
the  Colonv,  628;  described  bv 
Archer,  639,  677,  note  2. 


Birds,  great  numbers  on  the 
Island  of  Moneta,  105;  num- 
ber and  tameness  of  the,  in 
the  Bermudas,  714-715. 

Black  Death,  same  as  the  Lon- 
don plague,  60-61. 

Black  Point,  162a. 

Blacksmiths,  811,  817. 

Black  Stump  Creek,  162a. 

Blackwall,  the  Virginia  ships 
sailed  from,  69-71;  tablet  con- 
taining misleading  informa- 
tion erected  there  in  1928, 372. 

Blaekwater,  defeat  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  the,  374. 

Blessing,  the,  one  of  the  great 
fleet  of  1609, 577,note  1  ;arrives 
in  Virginia,  633;  comes  here 
again  wi*h  Lord  Delaware's 
fleet  of  three,  731-732. 

Blissland  Parish,  162a. 

Block  House,  at  Jamestown 
156;  Hill,  15S;  on  map,  162a 
site  of,  228;  picture  of,  '229 
when  built,  uses  and  object 
of,  600;  one  also  built  on  the 
Isle  of  Hogs,  600-601;  at 
Jamestown,  the  safety  of  the 
Colony,  at  the  last,  725. 

Bloodsworth  Island.  450, note  1. 

Blue,  beads,  sold  for  com,  410, 
411;  the  great  value  set  on 
them,  411,  note  5. 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  the  In- 
dian name  for  them  was  Qui- 
ra-uk,  200,  207;  from  the  Falls 
a  weary  journey  to  the,  208; 
two  branches  of  the  river  said 
to  flow  from  the,  209. 

Boat,  in  sections,  taken  to 
Virginia,  73,  127,  128,  133; 
those  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
Colony,  447,  note  5;  Newport 
brings  over  a  £ive-pieced 
barge,  497. 

Bohemia,  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
becomes  Queen  of,  132b; 
River,  466,  note  3.  468,  note  9. 

Bolus,  inlet,  453;  the  Severn 
River,  453,  note  1;  visited 
again  466;  Small's  Point  by 
the  river,  471. 

Bookkeeper,  office  of,  175.  777- 
778. 

Books,  favoring  the  Virginia 
colonization,  565. 

Boot,  torture  by  the,  picture  of, 
5(>4a. 
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Borghese,  Cardinal,  supposed 
connection  of,  with  the  con- 
troversy between  Pope  Paul 
v.,  and  Fra  Paolo,  382. 

Borough,  Jamestown,  a,  167. 

Bourne,  James,  gentleman, 
probably  came  over  with 
Nelson  on  the  Phoenix;  with 
Smith  on  the  first  voyage 
up  the  Chesapeake,  447;  and 
on  the  second,  465;  Point 
named  for  him,  471;  on  the 
expedition  to  "surprise"  Pow- 
hatan, 529. 

Bouth,  John,  818. 

Box,  the  documents  relating  to 
the  government  of  the  Colony 
put  in  a,  87,  121-122;  not  to  be 
opened  imtil  after  the  landing, 
122,  786-787. 

Boys,  812,  818,  823. 

Bradley,  Thomas,  822. 

Branding  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Indian  Kings,  185. 

Bray  family,  seated  at  Little- 
tov^ii,  162a. 

Brazil,  becomes  the  property 
of  Portugal,  14-16. 

Bread,  made  from  toek-whogh 
roots,  602. 

Brewster,  William,  letter  to 
Salisbury  in  regard  to  the 
King,  13". 

Briars,  Jeffrey,  825. 

Brick  Fort,  at  Jamestown,  156; 
site  of,  228. 

Bricklayers,  810. 

Bridge,  rickety,  at  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co,  404,  411,  raoimts 
and  bridges,  picture  of,  398a. 

Brinton,  or  Brusto,  Edward,  a 
bricklayer,  one  of  the  First 
Planters,  810;  accompanied 
Smith  on  the  visit  to  Powha- 
tan preliminary  to  the  coro- 
nation, 509-512;  on  the  expe- 
dition to  "surprise"  Powha- 
tan, 529;  left  to  shoot  wild 
fowl  for  him,  543;  in  danger 
from  Powhatan,  545. 

Bristow,  Richard,  SIS. 

"Broadside,"  published  in  1609, 
515. 

Brookes,  Edward,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
dies  on  the  island  of  Mona, 
105.  812. 


Brookes,  John,  gentleman,  one 
of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
on  Newport's  voyage  up  the 
James,  198. 

Brother,  meaning  of  the  word 
among  the  Indian  Chiefs, 
185,  note  1. 

Brown,  Alexander,  the  great 
value  of  his  works  to  Virginia, 
XII,  XXIII;  estimate  of 
Newport,  36;  extracts  Vir- 
ginia history  from  the  Ar- 
chives of  Simancas,  315; 
Francis  Perquin's  letter  trans- 
lated for  him,  397,  note  2; 
and  Francis  Maguel's,  426; 
thinks  Ratcliffe  was  not  de- 
posed, 462;  quoted  in  regard 
to  Smith's  misrepresentation 
of  the  condition  of  the 
Colony  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent, 608-610;  his  estimate  of 
Capt.  Smith  and  his  histories, 
680-682. 

Brown,  Col.  Henry,  plantation 
owned  by  him,  162a. 

Brown,  Oliver,  on  Newport's 
voyage  up  the  James,  198, 
809. 

Browne,  Edward,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
his  death,  256. 

Bruce,  Philip  Alexander,  his 
Virginia  works,  XIII. 

Brumfield,  James,  812. 

Bruster,  Captain  Edward,  com- 
mander of  Lord  Delaware's 
Company,  729. 

Bruster,  William,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
his  death,  256. 

Bruton  Parish,  162a. 

Bryan,  William,  825. 

Bucke,  Rev.  Richard,  in  the 
wBpck  of  the  Sea  Adventure, 
713-723;  conducts  service  at 
Jamestown  on  arrival  of 
Gates,  720;  and  on  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Delaware,  733;  at 
Jamestown,  735. 

Buckler,  Andrew,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters, 
808;  accompanied  Smith  on 
his  visit  to  Powhatan  pre- 
liminary to  the  coronation, 
509-512." 
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Bucklersbury,   picture    of   60a. 

Bull,  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
dividing  the  New  World 
between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
14-16. 

Bulwarks,  at  the  corners  of  the 
fort,  225,  236. 

Burket,  Richard,  818. 

Burras,  Anne,  same  as  Anna 
Burrows,  came  with  the 
Second  Supply,  579,  823; 
probably  the  daughter  or 
sister  of  John  Burras,  trades- 
man, who  came  at  that  time, 
822;  married  John  Laydon, 
524,  note  4. 

Burras,  John,  822. 

Burre,  James,  818. 

Burrows,  Anna,  married  John 
Laydon,524,note4;SeeBurras. 

Burton,  George,  gentleman. 
Second  Supply,  821;  on  the 
expedition  to  "surprise"  Pow- 
hatan, 520. 

Byrd,  William,  buys  the  copies 
of  the  record  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  XV. 
C 

Cadiz,  Gates,  assists  in  the 
taking  of,  18. 

Callenture,  vellow  fever,  called 
a,  462. 

Callicut,  William,  a  refiner, 
accompanied  Newport  on  the 
Mon-a-can  expedition,  503. 

CalvertCounty,Md..452,notelO. 

Calvinism  favored  in  Holland, 
710. 

Canada,  general  name  of  the  land 
north  of  Virginia,  17;  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  17,  note  5. 

Canaries,  mutiny  breaks  out 
while  ships  at  the,  92-95; 
meaning  of  the  name,  92, 
note  1;  uncertain  when  they 
reached  the,  96-97;  first  ships 
sailed  across  the  Atlantic 
from  the,  97. 

Cannibahsm,  in  Haiti,  100-101; 
among  the  Po-cough-ta-o- 
nacks,  406,  note  7;  the  Colon- 
ists at  Jamestown  said  to  be 
driven  to,  689;  false  report 
about  a  man  who  ate  his  wife, 
722-723. 

Cannon,  on  the  fort  at  James- 


towni,  225,  226-227;  four  or 
five  in  each  angle  of  the  fort, 
236;  buried  before  the  fort 
gate,  when  .Jamestown  was 
abandoned,  728. 

Canoes,  of  the  Indians,  one 
forty-five  feet  long,  128-129; 
Powhatan  apparently  proud 
of  his,  408;  the  Indians  carried 
mats  to  make  a  house  and 
their  households  in  their, 
412. 

Can-taun-kak,  Indian  town,  558. 

Canton,  of  ground,  measured 
for  Jamestown,  144,  148.  224. 

Cantrell,  William,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  815;  with  Smith 
on  his  first  voyage  up  the 
Chesapeake,  447;  Point  named 
for  him,  471. 

Canute,  King,  at  Southampton, 
8. 

Cap-a-ho-wa-sick  offered  by 
Powhatan  to  Smith,  353, 
356-357,  396,  note  4;  405,  note 
3,406. 

Cape  Charles,  named  after 
Prince  Charles,  119;  called 
the  North  Cape,  119;  Smith's 
pretension  as  to  naming,  130- 
132. 

Cape  Cod,  named  by  .\rcher 
and  Gosnold,  75. 

Cape  Comfort,  now  Old  Point, 
130;  experiences  with  the 
Indians  at,  133;  on  Tyndall'g 
map,  134a. 

Cape  Henry,  a  storm  drove  the 
first  ships  toward,  107;  the 
First  Planters  land  at,  119- 
125;named  after  Prince  Henry, 
119;  attack  of  the  Indians  at, 
120;  avenged  by  Newport  on 
his  next  voyage,  427;  picture 
of,  at  present,  120a;  nature  of 
the  coimtry  around,  127; 
question  as  to  the  course  of 
the  march  into  the  country 
near,  127-128;  Cross  set  up  at, 
130;  name  given  to.  130-1.32; 
Smith's  pretensions  as  to 
this  naming,  1.30-132.  691: 
on  Tyndall's  map,  134a;  why, 
not  chosen  for  the  settle- 
ment, 140;  picture  of  the  old 
stone  lighthouse  at,  434a. 
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Cape-merchant,  office  of,  174, 
776;  Thomas  Studley  was  the 
first,  174;  Capt.  Smith,  the 
second,  258,  319,  327;  Thomas 
Whittingham  another,  715; 
trading  for  corn  was  one  of 
the  duties  of  the,  322,  note  4. 

Captain,  of  the  Watch,  dailj- 
prayer  by,  168-169. 

Careless  Point,  part  of  Wi- 
nauk,  217. 

Cargoes  from  Virginia,  clap- 
board, 236;  cedar,  421,  445; 
ore  supposed  to  contain  gold, 
425;  contention  as  to  the 
proper  cargo  for  the  Phoenix, 
cedar  or  ore,  431. 

Carlton,  Dudlej',  his  letter 
telling  of  Newport's  return, 
268-269. 

Carolina,  taken  in  part  from 
Virginia,  369,  note  1. 

Caroline  County,  Se-co-beck  in, 
476,  note  4;  Mas-saw-teck  may 
have  been  in,  476,  note  5;  the 
Nand-taugh-ta-cunds  lived  in, 
478,  note  7;  483,  note  2. 

Carpenters,  811. 

Carracci,  Annibale,  death  of, 
711. 

Carter,  Christopher,  left  on  the 
Bermudas,  718-719. 

Cartagena,  Spanish  Colony  at, 
261-262. 

Cary,  Lucius,  born,  741. 

Cassen,  George,  811. 

Cassen,  Thomas,  811. 

Castle,  picture  of  226a;  Smith's 
plan  to  use  the  house  to  be 
built  for  Powhatan,  as  a, 
to  "surprise"  him,  525,  note  5, 
562;  the  archieves  of  Siman- 
cas  kept  in  an  old,  315. 

Cas-tu-ti-a,  island  of,  103. 

Catch,  the,  one  of  the  great 
fleet  of  1609,  577,  633;  went 
to  the  bottom,  634,  687. 

Cattle,    not    affected    by    the 
,  sickness  in  Virginia,  262. 

Causey,  Nathaniel,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  815. 

Cecil,  Robert,  home  of,  and 
interest  in  Virginia,  2a,  14; 
influence  of,  in  obtaining  the 
Charter  of  1609,  566;  had 
financed  the  King  in  coming 
to  London,  709. 


Cedar,  the  John  and  Francis 
loaded  with,  421;  Cdear  Isle, 
now  Mulberry  Island,  421; 
the  Phoenix  loaded  with,  in 
Nelson's  return  voyage,  445. 

Censorship,  over  the  letters  of 
the  colonists,  246-247. 

Ceremonies,  on  landing  at 
Jamestown,  143-148. 

Chains,  Smith  leads  "his  hinds" 
in,  456. 

Challoner,  Sir  Thomas,  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  Resident 
in  England,  45,  802. 

Chapel,  first  at  Jamestown, 
163,  165;  a  prettv,  inside  the 
fort,  225. 

Charles  I.,  picture  of,  130a. 

Charles  City  County,  map  of 
small  part  of,  162a;  the  We- 
an-ocks  lived  in,  235,  note  8, 
524;  and  the  Pas-pa-hegs,  235, 
note  6. 

Charter,  of  April,  10,  1606: 
conditions  surrounding  its 
granting,  2;  Southampton's 
influence,  7;  extinguishment 
of  Raleigh's  rights,  1-2,  9-10; 
this  Charter  different  from 
Raleigh's,  11;  area  covered 
by,  11,  18;  conflicting  claims 
of  Spain  and  France,  11-17; 
the  King's  government,  12-13; 
by  whom  drawn,  14;  those 
mentioned  in  it: — Gates,  18- 
20;  Somers,  20-21;  Hackluyt, 
21-24;  Wingfield,  24-27;  Han- 
ham,  27;  Raleigh  Gilbert,  27; 
George  Popham,  28,  others 
not  named  in:  Ratcliffe,  28; 
Martin,  29-30;  Kendall,  30; 
Smith,  30-31;  Percy,  31-35; 
Newport,  35-36;  Hunt,  36-37; 
Gosnold,  37;  Dale.  37-39;  two 
Colonies  contemplated  under 
this  Charter,  39-46;  powers 
granted  under  it,  39-41;  area 
of  land  granted  under,  39; 
the  two  Colonies  to  be  one 
hundred  miles  apart,  39; 
right  to  wage  war,  40;  rights 
as  Englishmen  still  preserved, 
40;  land  titles,  how  to  be 
granted,  41;  the  land  was  to 
belong  to  the  Company,  but 
the  government  over  it  was 
reserved   by   the  King,   743, 
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note  1;  text  of  this  Charter, 
751-766. 

Of  May  23,  1609: 

Beginning  of,  565-566,  709;  the 
influence  of  Robert  Cecil  in 
obtaining,  566;  the  great 
fleet  which  sailed  under  this 
Charter,  577-579;  overlapping 
of  authority  under  these  two 
Charters,  and  resulting  con- 
fusion,569,610,note2, 633-635, 
642-614,  643,  note  2,  663,  695. 

Of  March  12,  1(512: 

A  provision  in,  probably  in- 
serted on  account  of  Smith's 
case,  667-669,  700. 

Chaw-o-nock,  reached  in  search 
for  Raleigh's  Lost  Colony, 
238;  within  a  day's  journey  of 
the  Nanseniond  River,  428; 
Michael  8ickleniore  under- 
takes journey  to,  in  search  of 
Raleigh's  Colony,  530;  his 
return,  627. 

Chaw-o-po,  Indian  town,  158, 
524. 

Cheating  of  the  Indians  in 
selling  corn,  probably  the 
cause  of  RatclifTe's  death, 
702. 

Check-o-tanke,  probably  the 
same  as  Ke-cough-tan,  133; 
on  Tyndall's  map,  134a. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  destination 
of  the  first  voyage,  87-88;  the 
three  ships  enter  the,  April 
26,  1607,  107;  meaning  of  the 
name,  119-120;  the  Indians' 
attack  at  Cape  Henry,  121; 
revenged  later  by  Newport, 
427;  Town,  principal  village 
of  the  Chesapeake  Indians, 
121;  town  of,  reached  by 
Hariot  and  Lane,  238;  Bay, 
many  kingdoms  at  the  head 
of,  352;  country  confused  with 
the  Xansemond  section  in 
the  early  accounts,  426-427, 
485  and  notes;  Smith's  first 
voyage  up  the,  447-459;  was 
made  in  an  open  barge,  447- 
448;  Smith's  second  voyage 
up  the,  465-491;  rivers  at  the 
head  of,  466,  note  3;  comments 
on  these  voyages,  489-491. 


Chesapeake  Tribe,  held  to  be 
hostile  to  the  others,  204; 
revenge  vowed  on,  by  the 
English,  204,  215;  river  and 
country,  485. 

Ches-coy-ac  (same  asKis-ki-ack) 
on  Tyndall's  map,  134a. 

Chesterfield  County,  the  Appa- 
ma-tucks  lived  in,  235,  note  9. 

Chick-a-ham-a-ni-a.  3'24,  note  4, 
594,  note  1. 

Chickahoniiny,  meaning  of  the 
name,  160;  River,  162a;  Par- 
ish, 162a;  the  tribe  of  the 
Or-zi-nies  lived  on  the,  184; 
trading  expeditions  to,  328- 
333,  335-336;  River  described, 
336;  Indians  shrewd  in  trad- 
ing with  the  English,  410; 
members  of  this  tribe  among 
those  who  captured  Smith, 
439;  plotted  to  "surprise" 
the  English,  439,  442;  unwil- 
ling to  trade,  but  forced  to 
do  so  by  Smith,  505-506; 
stole  from  the  English,  595- 
596;  two  of  the  tribe  taken 
prisoners  for  stealing  a  pistol, 
595-596;  how  it  was  recovered, 
596-597. 

Children  brought  over  in  the 
great  fleet  of  1609,  637. 

Chimnev,  "Powhatan's,"  585- 
591. 

China  dishes,  picture  and  ac- 
count of,  528a. 

Chippoaks  Parish,  162a. 

Chis-ap-tack,  the  brook,  of, 
129. 

Christmas,  what  it  included, 
531,  note  2. 

Chronology,  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  modern,  711. 

Church,  Point,  162a;  tower, 
Jamestown  Island,  162a;  first 
Church  at,  163,  165;  now 
represented  by  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  166; 
of  England  established  as 
the  one  church  of  the  Colony, 
170-171,  770-771;  officers  of 
the,  176;  destroved  bv  fire, 
395;  repaired  iii  1608,  497; 
Smith's  references  to  the 
first  church,  691 ;  service  held 
on  arrival  of  Gates,  720. 
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Cin-quo-teck,  a  town  in  Pa- 
mun-key,  visited  by  Newport, 
415;  gold  mine  supposed  to 
be  there,  416. 

Civil  war,  the  first  in  the  Colo- 
ny, 305-307;  in  the  United 
States,  the  germ  of,  568-569; 
the  second,  in  the  Colony, 
Smith  overthrown,  655-670. 

Clapboard,  work  on,  231,  504; 
of  oak,  234;  for  export  to 
England,  236;  uses  made  of, 
236,  note  3;  work  on,  as  a  form 
of  exercise,  601. 

Clarke,  Charles,  on  Newport's 
voyage  up  the  James,  198, 
810. 

Clarke,  John,  822. 

Clergy,  benefit  of,  772,  note  1. 

Clerk,  meaning  of  word,  21; 
Robert  Ford,  of  the  Council, 
529. 

Cliffs,  Richard's,  452. 

"Clock  set  in  a  true  course"  by 
Newport,  425. 

Clovell,  Eustace,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
killed  by  the  Indians,  231, 
233. 

Coaches  and  wagons,  picture  of, 
117. 

Coan  River,  Cec-o-caw-ne  on 
the,  455,  note  4. 

Cobham,  site  of  a  town,  162a; 
Bay,  162a;  Creek,  162a;  near 
Smith  Fort,  498. 

Coe,  Thomas,  gentleman,  I'lrst 
Supply,  815;  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
529;  one  of  Smith's  advance 
agents  in  his  last  attempt  to 
surprise  Powhatan,  559-560; 
wanted  to  murder  Smith,  660. 

Coke  and  Dodderidge  draw  the 
Virginia  Charter  of  April  10, 
1606,  14. 

Cold  weather,  winter  of  1607- 
1608, 343,  note  3, 357, 395,  399, 
400;andof  1608-1609,  531. 

Coleman's  Creek,  162a. 

College  Creek,  162a. 

Collier,  Samuel,  a  boy,  one  of 
the  First  Planters,  812;  ac- 
companied Smith  on  his 
visit  to  Powhatan  prelimi- 
nary to  the  coronation,  509- 


512;  left  at  War-ros-koy-ack 
to  learn  the  language,  530; 
Smith's  page,  530. 

Collins,  Henrv,  gentleman.  Sec- 
ond Supply,"  821 . 

Collson,  or  Cotson,  John,  a 
mariner,  810;  on  Newjiort's 
voyage  up  the  James,  198. 

Colonies,  two  contemplated 
under  the  Charter  of  1606, 
39-46;  to  be  100  miles  apart, 
39;  councils  for,  40;  powers 
given,  39-41;  area  of  land 
given,  39;  right  to  wage  war, 
40;  the  colonists  and  their 
children  preserved  the  same 
rights  as  if  the.v  lived  in 
England,  40;  those  assigned 
to  the  Southern  Colony,  40; 
and  those  to  the  Northern, 
42;  prescribed  location  for 
the  Southern,  or  London 
Company,  42;  and  for  the 
Plymouth,  or  Xorthern  Com- 
pany, 42;  their  local  councils 
appointed  by  the  Council 
Resident  in  England,  45;  the 
Virginia,  liable  to  be  dis- 
owned by  the  King,  52; 
motives  of  those  who  went  over 
to  f oimd  these,  78-80, 461 ,  note 
6,  745;  enemies  of,  80-81;  the 
legal  basis  of  the  Virginia 
Colony,  86-87.     See  Colony. 

Colonists,  all  had  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy before  leaving  Eng- 
land for  Virginia,  82-84,  779; 
all  had  to  take  an  oath  after 
coming  to  Virginia,  149-150; 
the  number  of  the,  on  the 
first  three  vessels  was  one 
hundred  and  sLxty,  74;  num- 
ber of,  left  at  first,  246; 
censorship  over  their  letters, 
246;  discouraging  letters  not 
to  be  sent  back  to  England, 
364,  798;  condition  of  the, 
when  Newport  first  left  them, 
247;  contemptible  attitude  of 
James  I.  in  regard  to  the,  in 
view  of  the  Spanish  opposi- 
tion to  the  settlement,  266- 
268;  number  of,  in  the  First 
Supply,  about  one  hundred, 
390;    the    majorit}-    of    the. 
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supported  Captain  Ratcliffe 
as  against  Smith  and  Scrive- 
ner, 400-401;  alleged  condi- 
tion of  the,  when  Smith  re- 
turned from  his  first  voj'age 
up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  461, 
note 3;  Smith  leaves  them  to 
do  as  they  please,  while  he 
goes  on  the  second  expedition 
up  the  Chesapeake,  462;  num- 
ber of  the,  in  the  Second  Sup- 
ply,70.501  ;at  their  lowest  point 
during  Smith's  administra- 
tion, 602-610;  billited  among 
the  savages,  605-609;  char- 
acter of  those  who  arrived 
in  the  great  fleet,  635;  con- 
dition of,  when  Smith  was 
sent  away,  609,  659-660;  and 
afterwards,  687-690;  number 
sent  over  under  the  King's 
form  of  government,  710; 
number  of  survivors  in  1609, 
710;  to  have  all  the  rights  of 
Englishmen,  762. 

Colony,  condition  of,  at  the 
time  of  Smith's  departure, 
misrepresented,  609;  difficulty 
of  establishing  the,  681; 
about  to  expire,  690,  699, 
703;  injured  by  the  sailors, 
703;  given  over  by  James  I., 
710;  the  King's  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  the,  767-783;  of  Vir- 
ginia a  military  expedition, 
807,819. 

Columbus,  names  Dominica, 
99. 

Comet,  seen  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny,  94,  99. 

Comfort,  Point  or  Cape,  130, 
133,  134a. 

Common  law  of  England  was 
the  law  of  Virginia  from  its 
beginning,  386-387. 

Commons,  House  of,  struggle 
with  James  I.,  59;  yielded  to 
him  in  1607,  on  matters  of 
religion,  .373;  Sir  Edwin  Sands 
inaugurates  system  of  keep- 
ing regular  records.  373; 
conference  with  the  Lords  on 
subject  of  Spanish  naval 
depredations,  373;  increases 
in  importance,  380;  James  I. 


tries  to  control  election  to 
the,  709;  further  disputes 
between  James  and  the,  739. 

Communal  system  established 
for  five  years,  172,  778. 

Communion,  held  June  21,  1607, 
237. 

Compass,  the  colonists  advised 
to  take  a,  with  them  when 
making  journeys,  795;  Smith 
had  one  when  captured,  340. 

Compound,  Smith  says  he  made 
the  Indians,  to  save  his  life, 
548,  note  1. 

Conch  shells,  strings  of  beads 
made  of,  469,  note  6,  note  7. 

Confederate  fort  at  Jamestown, 
156,  228. 

Conjuration  to  determine 
Smith's  intentions,  343-345; 
picture  of,  .344a. 

Conquest,  the  Indians  under- 
stood the  English  to  have 
come  for,  479. 

Contemporarv  events: 
1606, 
109-117;  oaths  of  allegiance, 
109;   Guy   Fawkes   executed, 
109;  Henry  Garnett  executed, 
109;   the  French  in  Canada, 
109;  the  Dutch  in  New  York 
(New  Amsterdam),  109;  peace 
with  the  Turks,  110;  the  Pope 
and  Venice  prepare  for  war, 
110;  F'rance  under  Henry  of 
Navarre,  110-113;  wars  of  the 
Huguenots,  111-112; 
1607, 

373-382;  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Non-conformists,  373;  regular 
journal  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons begim,  373;  Spanish 
depredations  on  English  ships 
373;  the  flight  of  the  Earls  of 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  374- 
376;  the  lands  in  Ulster  con- 
fiscated, 375;  attempt  at 
peace  between  Holland  and 
Spain,  376;  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  ,376-377;Dutch 
victory  over  the  Spanish 
fleet,  377;  the  Moors  driven 
from  Spain,  377;  the  Spanish 
national  policv,  as  described 
bv  Motley.   377;   the   North 
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Contemporary — Continued. 
Virginia  Colony  founded,  378- 
380;  plan  of  St.George'sFort, 
37Sa;  proposed  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  380;  in- 
creasing importance  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  380;  dis- 
cussion of  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, 380;  insurrection  against 
inclosures,  380;  King  of  Den- 
mark visits  the  Queen  of 
England,  380;  Davis  pene- 
trates into  the  straits,  380; 
Whitehall  Palace  begun,  380; 
free  trade  between  England 
and  Scotland  refused,  380; 
Navarre  united  to  France, 
381;  religious  disputes  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  381; 
war  between  Poland  and 
Russia,  381;  another  false 
Demetrius  in  Russia,  381;  war 
between  Poland  and  Sweden, 
381;  Henry  IV.  prevents  the 
Pope  from  attacking  Venice, 
381-382;  Richelieu  appointed 
Bishop,  382;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  still  in  the  Tower, 
382;  birth  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  and  of  de  Ruyter, 
382;  Bacon  made  Solicitor 
General,  382;  attempted  as- 
assination  of  Fra  Paolo,  382; 
1608, 
567-576;  the  Pilgrims  go  to 
Leyden,  567;  Arminius,  the 
theologian,  567;  talk  of  truce 
between  Holland  and  Spain, 
567;  the  Spanish  marriage, 
667;  the  North  Virginia  Col- 
ony comes  to  an  end,  567-569; 
overlapping  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Attempts  to  conquer 
Virginia,  509;  the  lands  of 
Ulster  granted  to  Protestants, 
569;  Henry  Hudson,  569; 
alum  discovered  in  England, 
569;  death  of  Sackville,  569; 
birth  of  Milton,  Monk  and 
Hyde,  569;  forks  first  used  in 
England,  570;  political  events 
in  German}',  Hungarj'  and 
the  Austrian  States,  570; 
Quebec  dominated  by  Jesuits, 
570;  the  Palace  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, Rome,  572-574;  bodies 
taken  from  "the  wall"  in 
Mexico,  574-576. 


1609, 

709-712; 
truce  between  Holland  and 
Spain,  709;  Charter  of  May 
23rd;  Delaware  acts  under 
this;  dispute  of  James  I.  with 
Parliament,  709;  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Virgina  abandoned  by 
the  King,  710;  the  number 
which  had  been  brought 
over,  710;  the  Dutch  build 
up  the  trade  of  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam,  710;  death  of 
Arminius,  710;  violent  theolo- 
gical discussions,  710;  con- 
federacy of  the  Catholic 
princes  of  Germany,  711;  at- 
tempt to  seize  Genoa,  and 
proposed  attack  on  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  711;  the  second 
false  Demetrius,  711;  Charles 
IX.  drives  the  Poles  out  of 
Russia,  711;  copper  coins 
first  used,  711;  death  of 
Joseph  Scaliger,  711;  death  of 
Carracci,  711;  Philip  III.  ex- 
pels the  Mool-s,  711-712;  the 
Bermudas  occupied  by  the 
English,  712;  controversies 
arising  from  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleves  and  Julich, 
712;  Matthias  II.  becomes 
ruler  of  Himgary,  712;  the 
thermometer  and  microscope 
invented  712;  Harvey  dis- 
covers the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  712; 

1610, 

739-741; 
Protestant  settlement  of  Ul- 
ster begins,  739;  Hudson  Bay 
discovered,  739;  disputes  be- 
tween James  and  Parliament, 
739;  assassination  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  739;  Louis  XIII. 
succeeds  him,  739-740;  the 
Protestant  cause  in  France 
begins  to  decline,  739-740; 
political  events  in  Germany, 
contention  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catho- 
lics over  the  duchies,  740; 
the  Remonstrants  in  Holland, 
740;  Batavia  built  by  the 
Dutch,  740;  anarchy  in  Rus- 
sia, 740;  contention  between 
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Contemporary — Conlinucd. 
Sweden  and  Poland  for  ascen- 
dency in  Russia.  740-741; 
Lucius  Cary  born,  741;  death 
of  Richard  Brancroft.  741; 
the  Arundelian  marbles  found 
741;  the  plague  in  Switzer- 
land, 741;  the  satellites  of 
Juj)iter  discovered,  741. 

Contribution,  Smith's  empty 
boast  of  having  put  all  the 
Indians  mider,  677,  note  2. 

Conversations,  absurd  allega- 
tions of,  in  English,  between 
Smith  and  the  Indians,  340, 
342,  350-353,  404-408,  409-410, 
511,  note  2.  512,530.533,535- 
539,  541,  548-551,  552-553, 
594-595,  692. 

Conversion,  of  the  Indians,  diffi- 
culty of,  167-168,  169-170. 

Cooke,  Roger,  gentleman,  First 
Planter,  808. 

Cooper,  a,  817. 

Cope,  Sir  Walter,  member  of 
the  Coimcil  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 43,  768,  800;  one  of  his 
friends  desired  to  aid  Spain 
against  Virginia,  268-269. 

Copper,  John,  811. 

Copper,  Jamestown  purchased 
from  the  Indians  with,  VIII- 
X,  161,  193,  195;  ornaments 
worn  on  the  head,  136;  the 
Indians  had  supplies  of,  207; 
where  the  guide  said  they 
obtained  it,  210;  used  as  a 
necklace,  214;  as  a  crown,  214; 
flexible,  216;  how  used  gener- 
ally as  ornaments,  216;  great- 
ly valued  bv  the  Indians,  410, 
444,  484,  536,  701,  707;  kettle 
for  boiling  food  so  called, 
410,  note  2;  presented  to  the 
King  of  the  Xansemonds,  427; 
the  crown  given  by  James  I. 
to  Powhatan  was  of,  514; 
corn  paid  for  with,  524;  an 
ounce  of,  a  day,  paid  for 
board  when  the  colonists 
were  billeted  among  the 
Indians,  639;  when,  coins  first 
used  in  England,  711. 

Coppin,  Sir  George,  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 802. 


Co-quo-na-sum,  a  wer-o-ance, 
182;  reported  as  hostile,  235. 

Corn,  fields,  of  the  Indians,  137; 
the  principal  object  sought 
in  the  trade  with  the  Indians, 
410;  needed  by  Newport  for 
one  of  his  voyages  back  to 
England,  522;  increasing  difE- 
cult.\'  in  obtaining,  524-525, 
559;  paid  for  with  copper, 
524;  what  Powhatan  charged 
for  a  ship-load  of,  525;  value 
of,  to  the  Colony,  558;  obtain- 
ed from  the  Indians  only  by 
fear,  558;  sought  in  Yough- 
ta-mund  and  Mat-ta-pan-i- 
ent,  559;  want  of,  stops  all 
public  works,  601-602;  desper- 
ate craving  for,  on  the  part 
of  many  alleged  by  Smith, 
603;  tools  and  arms  sacrificed 
for,  688-690;  kept  by  Powha- 
tan in  his  storehouse,  702. 

Coronation  of  Powhatan,  507- 
520;  Newport's  guard,  509; 
Smith  undertakes  a  preli- 
minarv  journev  to  Powhatan, 
509-512;  the  act  of,  513;  scar- 
let cloak  put  on  Powhatan, 
513;  a  feudal  ceremony,  513, 
note2;  reasonsfor  the, 514-515; 
the  crown  was  of  copper,  514; 
the  crown  and  bed  kept  in 
the  god's  house  at  Or-a-pa.x, 
515;  followed  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity,  515;  ac- 
tually performed  by  Newport, 
515;  contrasted  with  the  treat- 
ment of  Montezuma  by  Cor- 
tes, 515-517;  and  of  Atahualpa 
by  Pizarro,  517-519. 

Corporations,  the  four  great, 
were  also  parishes,  167. 

Corps  du  gard  in  the  fort  at 
Jamestown,  225. 

Cortes'  treatment  of  Monte- 
zuma, contrasted  with  New- 
port's treatment  of  Powhatan 
507-515,  515-517;  destroj-ed 
his  ships,  620. 

Costumes  of  the  period,  picture 
of,  66a;  of  an  Indian  chief, 
136-137;  English  and  Scotch, 
528b,  528c. 

Cotson,  John,  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  235. 
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Cotton,  Robert,  817. 

Council,  Resident  in  England: 
Appointed  by  the  King,  757; 
establishment  of,  40,  757; 
members  of  this  Council,  43- 
46,  757,  768;  enlargement  of 
its  numbers  and  powers,  45- 
46;  text  of  the  instrument  by 
which  this  was  done,  799-805; 
a  traitor  in  this  body,  44; 
appointed  the  local  Coimcils 
for  the  two  Colonies,  45,  757, 
769;  803-804;  controlled  the 
two  Colonies,  46,  757,  803-804; 
meeting  place  of,  in  London, 

■  46;  a  distinguished  company, 
47;  seal  of,  49-50;  757;  picture 
of,  50a;  oath  of  office,  781-782; 
text  of  orders  given  for  the 
first  expedition,  785-790;  text 
of  instructions  from,  to  the 
Council  in  Virginia,  791-798; 

The  Council  in  Virginia: 
Summary  of  the  early,  XLV; 
seven  only  instead  of  thirteen 
appointed  at  first,  45;  seal  of, 
49-50;  oath  of  office,  149-150, 
781-782;  form  of,  787-789;  those 
composing  the  first,  in  Vir- 
ginia, 122-123;  suggestion  as 
to  why  Percy  was  not  on  this 
Council,  123;  Smith  excluded 
at  first,  on  account  of  the 
mutiny,  93-95;  surprise  at 
finding  Smith  a  member,  95; 
oration  made  as  to  why  Smith 
was  not  allowed  to  serve,  94, 
95-96,  148;  power  to  elect  the 
President,  769, 787-788; consti- 
tuted an  oligarchy,  124;  con- 
stituted a  court  with  power 
of  life  and  death,  124,  173-174; 
power  to  regulate  all  trade 
for  the  first  five  years,  172- 
173;  great  power  of  the,  176- 
178;  petition  to,  for  the 
redress  of  "certain  prepos- 
terous proceedings,"  232-233; 
Newport  calms  dissentions 
arising  in  the,  234;  Smith 
admitted  to  the,  234,  243; 
why  he  had  been  excluded, 
241-242;  first  report  sent  to 
England,  245-246;  Wingfield 
deposed    as    President,    and 


excluded  from  the,  273-301;  a 
majority  of  the,  could  depose 
the  President,  and  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  Coimcil,  283,  770; 
the,  which  tried  James  Reed 
and  Captain  Kendall.  309-311; 
Archer  sworn  in  as  one  of  the, 
383;  Matthew  Scrivener  add- 
ed to  the,  390;  a  majority  of 
the,  desired  to  obe.v  the 
orders  from  England  in  re- 
gard to  treating  the  Indians 
kindly,  420,  note  4;  reduced  to 
three,  after  Newport's  second 
departure — Ratcliffe,  Smith 
and  Scrivener,  425;  Captains 
Peter  Winne  and  Richard 
Waldo  added  to  the,  501; 
both  veterans  and  valliant 
gentlemen,  508;  Ratclifife  re- 
sumes his  place  in  the  Council 
608;  Smith,  when  President, 
could  not  control  the,  espe- 
cially when  Scrivener  was 
absent,  508,  note  4;  Robert 
Ford,  clerk  of  the,  529;  re- 
duced to  Smith  and  Winne, 
557,  note  1;  sneeringly  called 
"prudent"  by  Smith,  660; 
prepared  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  of  Smith,  660-662; 
the  old,  consulted  by  Gates 
as  to  abandoning  the  Colonj', 
726-727;  description  of  an  In- 
dian great,  of  State,  186-192; 
the  Indian  Kings,  like  Powha- 
tan, had  their  several  councils 
to  advise  them,  439. 

Councilors,  list  of  the  early, 
and  Presidents,  XLV-XLIX; 
full  number  of,  never  appoint- 
ed, 177.  See  Covmcil  and 
Government. 

Countries: 
Accomac,  448; 
Chick-a-ham-a-ni-a,  324,  note 

4,  594,  note  1; 
Man-na-hock,  478; 
Mat>ta-pan-i-ent,  559; 
Mon-a-can,  535.     See  Mon-a- 

can. 
Mon-a-nac-ah,  207,  note  4; 
Nand-taugh-ta-cund,  478; 
Nansemond,  485,  note  3;  See 
Nansemond. 
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Countries — Continued . 
Pamunkey,  179,  181,  235. 

See  Pamunkey. 
Pas-pa-hegh,  135,  331; 

See  Pas-pa-hegh. 
Po-cough-tro-nack,  351,   406, 

note  7. 
Tai>a-han-ocke,  348; 
War-ras-koy-ac,  326. 

Court,  the  Council  in  Virginia 
constituted  a,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  124,  173-174, 
177,  772-775;  no  clear  rule 
laid  down  as  to  appeals  from 
the  judgment  of  the,  287, 
note  1 ;  had  also  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, 769;  the  common  law 
and  equity  jurisprudence  of 
England  extended  to  Vir- 
ginia, 769;  the  jury  system 
established, 772;  verbal  plead- 
ing, 775;  record  of  judgments, 
775-776;  tried  damage  suits 
against  Wingfield,  281-282, 
290;  tried  James  Reed  and 
Captain  Kendall,  309-311; 
tried  Wingfield,  2,S.S-2S9,  300, 
300-301;  tried  Smith,  383-387; 
this,  later  known  at  the 
General  Court,  and  now  as 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
177-178. 

Court  of  Guard,  was  in  the 
Market  Place,  168;  articles 
and  orders  posted  at  the,  234; 
pictures  of,  at  St.  George's 
Fort  at  Sa-gad-a-hoc,  378a, 
379. 

Court  martial.  Smith  brought 
before  the  Council  sitting  as 
a,  383-387,  692. 

Cowper,  or  Couper,  Thomas, 
812. 

Cowree,  that  is,  Cowry,  or 
conch,  shells,  used  as  money- 
wampum,  469,  note  6,  514. 

Cox,  Edward,  plantation,  near 
Ar-a-ha-tec's  Joy,  203,  note  1. 

Crakanthorpe,  Richard,  ser- 
mon by,  565. 

Crashaw,  Raleigh,  gentleman. 
Second  Supply,  821;  on  the 
expedition  to  "surprise"  Pow- 
hatan, 529-563;  at  Pamunkey, 
545,  552;  sent  to  Jamestown, 
556-557. 


Creeks,  three  at  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co,  403;  the  poor  bridge 
over  one  of  them,  404. 

Criminal  law,  771-776. 

Croft,  Sir.  Robert,  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 45,  802. 

Crofts,  Richard,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
sued  by  Wingfield  for  a  cop- 
per kettle,  282;  bitter  against 
Wingfield,  289;  one  of  the 
loyal  party,  671 . 

Cromwell,  Sir  Oliver,  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  45,  802. 

Crookdeck,  John,  on  Xewport's 
vovage  up  the  James,  198; 
810. 

Cross,  erected  at  Cape  Henry, 
130,132;  another  set  up  at  the 
Falls  of  the  James,  208-209; 
Nav-i-rans  and  Taux  Powha- 
tan deceived  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, 209-210;  put  up  at  various 
places  in  the  voyage  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  471-472;  on 
the  Rappahannock  shores, 
477;  on  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
717. 

Cross-bar  shot  saved  the  day  at 
Jamesto^vn,  221. 

Crown,  brought  bv  Newport  for 
Powhatan,  501-502.  See  Cor- 
onation; Smith's  threat  about 
the,  661. 

Crowning  of  Powhatan,  507-520; 
sneered  at  by  Todkill  and 
others,  507-508.  See  Corona- 
tion. 

Crowns,  of  the  Indians,  made 
of  deer  hair,  136,  202;  of  cop- 
per, 214. 

Cruel  disposition  of  Smith 
toward  the  Indians,  419-421, 
435,  438-439,  444, 456,  note  4, 
485-486,487,488,  note  1,  490, 
506, 509,  note  3,  535,  note  5, 
547,  note  5, 557,  560-563,  593- 
594,  596,  660,  note  3,  677-678, 
692,  694;  reprimanded  for  all 
this  b}-  the  Council  in  England, 
631;  and  blamed  for  it  in 
Virginia,  678. 

Cuderington,  John,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  821. 

Culpeper  County,  the  Man-na- 
ho-acs  lived  in,  478,  note  2. 
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Cutler,      Robert,      gentleman. 

First  Supply,  815. 
Cuttatawomen,     Indian    town, 

476. 

D 

Daily,  morning  and  evening 
prayers  were  publicly  held 
at  Jamestown,  163,  164-165, 
168-170,  438,  443;  prayer,  held 
even  on  the  voyages  up  the 
Bay,  469;  and  after  the  wreck 
on  the  Bermudas,  716;  attend- 
ance was  compulsory,  716. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  account  of, 
37-39;  his  statement  about 
the  vines  at  Jamestowni,  155; 
next  to  Gates,  the  leading 
founder  of  Virginia,  37,  684; 
approved  of  Gates'  severe 
laws,  721. 

Damage  suits  by  Robinson 
and  Smith  against  Wingfield, 
281-282;  how  the  Court  was 
composed,  290. 

Dance,  the  war,  191. 

Dance's  Point,  l62a. 

Dancing  Point,  162a. 

Dancing,  the  In<lians'  fondness 
for,  510-511. 

Daniel,  on  Newport's  voyage 
up  the  James,  199;  810. 

DaiLxe,  John,  gentleman.  Sec- 
ond Supply,  821. 

Davies,  Capt.,  sails  for  North 
Virginia,  fate  of  that  Colony, 
667-568;  commanded  the  Vir- 
ginia in  the  fleet  of  1609,  577; 
arrival  in  Virginia,  687-688. 

Davis  Straits  entered  1607,  380. 

Dawse,  Thomas,  822. 

Dawson,  Will,  817. 

Dead  Indian  children  at  Acco- 
mac,  strange  story  of,  448. 

Deale,  Jeremy,  on  Newport's 
voyage  up  the  James,  199, 810. 

Decorum,  of  the  Indians,  137. 

Deer,  great  number  of,  near 
Jamestown,  154;  and  in  Pa- 
munkey,  216;  suet,  560;  driven 
far  from  Jamestown  by  Pow- 
hatan, 703. 

Delaware,  Lord,  effect  of  his 
coming  on  some  of  the  dis- 
loyal    party,     630-631;     his 


deputy  was  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
642;  one  of  greatest  of  the 
founders  of  Virginia,  684; 
stands  firmly  for  the  Colony 
in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
need,  699;  was  acting  under 
the  Charter  of  May  23,  1609, 
709;  approved  of  Gates'  severe 
laws,  721;  turns  the  departing 
Colonists  back  at  Mulberry 
Island,  728-729;  arrives  at 
Jamesto^vn,  June  10,  1610, 
729;  the  circumstances  lead- 
ing up  to  his  appointment  as 
Lord  Governor  and  Captain 
General  for  life,  731;  his 
brothers  who  aided  in  estab- 
lishing the  Colony,  731 ,  not e  2; 
sailed  on  the  ship  Delaware, 
731;  reaches  Old  Point,  732; 
his  entrance  into  Jamestown, 
733;  pious  view  entertained 
by  the  Company  of  the 
events  at  this  time,  733-734; 
picture  of,  734a;  resolved,  if 
necessary,  to  plant  the  Colo- 
ny himself,  734a;  at  James- 
town, 735;  his  landing  the  end 
of  the  Second  Attempt,  735, 
743. 

Delaware,  the  At-quan-a-chucks 
lived  in,  470,  note  2;  the 
State  of,  named  after  Lord 
Delaware,  731,  note  1. 

Deliverance,  vessel  built  on 
the  Bermudas,  715-719. 

Demagogue,  Smith  plays  the 
part  of  a,  640.  note  6. 

Demetrius,  the  first  false,  1606, 
115-116;  the  second,  1607, 
381;  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden 
comes  to  his  aid,  711;  his 
death,  740. 

Demi-culverins,  pictures  of, 
150a;  in  the  fort  at  James- 
town, 226;  those  alleged  to 
have  been  promised  to  Pow- 
hatan, 356-357,  405,  note  3. 

Denmark,  visit  of  the  King  of, 
to  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
England,  380. 

De.  Ruyter,  birth  of,  382. 

Detroit,  meaning  of  the  word, 
570. 

De  Vere,  Sir  Horatio,  picture 
and  accoimt  of,  710a. 
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Devils'  Islands,  the  Bermudas 
so  called,  714. 

Diamond,  the,  one  of  the  great 
fleet  of  1609,  577;  arrives  in 
Virginia,  633;  the  London 
plague  on  board,  633;  lost  her 
mainmast,  639. 

Dillard's  Wharf,  162a. 

Diocese,  of  London,  Virginia  a 
part  of,  37,  166. 

Discovery,  all  right  of,  belong- 
ed to  Captain  Newport,  131, 
432-433;  he  was  to  spend  two 
months  in  making  discoveries 
on  first  landing  in  Virginia, 
789-790;  his  voyage  of,  up  the 
James,  197-220;  and  up  the 
York,  399-417;  Smith  vio- 
lated Newport's  exclusive 
rights  in  this  matter  when  he 
made  his  vo's-ages  up  the 
Chesapeake  BaV,  432-433, 433, 
note  1,  447,  490,  503.  note  1, 
692-693;  the  impossible  date 
given  on  the  ancient  map,  in 
connection  with  Smith's  al- 
leged claim  to  the,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 132,  note  1 ;  the  rights  of 
the  English  founded  on,  evi- 
denced bv  erecting  Crosses, 
130,  132,  208-209,  471-472. 

Discovery,  the  ship  named  the, 
and  her  Captain,  71;  often 
called  the  pinnace,  71,  73; 
other  mentions  of,  72,  158; 
used  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment, 283;  289,  306;  and  a 
favorite  lodging  place,  295; 
Newport  sails  in  her  to 
visit  Powhatan,  402;  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  Colony,  447, 
note  5;  taken  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
529-563;  named  in  the  orders 
of  Council  for  the  first 
voj-age,  786. 

Disloyal  Party,  an  obscure 
reference  to  some  one  con- 
nected with  the,  429;  another 
obscure  reference  to,  434; 
incited  Powhatan  to  order 
the  O-naw-man-i-ents  to  de- 
stroy the  first  exploring  party 
up  the  Chesapeake,  454;  prob- 
ably aided  Smith  in  putting 
Ratcliffe   in   jail,   489;   com- 


posed of  the  baser  sort,  494- 
495;  presumably  those  who 
stole  the  things  at  James- 
town, and  sold  them  to  the 
Indians,  521-522;  the  Dutch- 
men sent  to  build  his  house, 
side  with  Powhatan  against 
the  English,  534;  one  of  them 
proves  a  double  traitor,  534; 
a  spy  for  Smith,  534;  the 
Dutchmen  desired  to  kill 
Smith,  542;  treachery  of  the 
Dutchmen  unsuspected,  543, 
544;  Adam  and  Francis  aid 
Powhatan,  and  gain  recruits 
for  the,  544;  stole  things 
from  JamestoN\ni,  544-545;  ex- 
pected to  escape  the  evils 
which  beset  the  Colony,  545; 
some  met  by  Crashaw  and 
Ford,  557;  no  doubt  responsi- 
ble for  tools  and  arms  con- 
veyed to  the  Indians,  581; 
done  by  the  Dutchmen's 
consorts,  581;  taught  the 
Indians  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  582;  Francis  tries 
to  ambuscado  Smith,  582; 
the  glass-house  was  their  ren- 
dezvous, 582;  relations  of  the 
Dutchmen  with  Powhatan, 
583-584;  desired  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Colon}-,  603,  note 
6;  Dyer  a  member  of,  604; 
members  of,  wanted  to  run 
oft'  with  the  Piimace  to  New- 
foundland, 604;  members  of 
the,  get  cold  comfort  from 
Kemps  and  Tus-so-re,  606; 
some  of  the,  forcibly  brought 
by  Kemps  before  Smith,  607; 
members  of  the,  afraid  to 
have  the  Indians  know  they 
had  been  punished  at  James- 
town, for  fear  of  being  punish- 
ed again  by  the  Indians,  607; 
attempts  to  reclaim  mem- 
bers of  the,  628-631;  Bentley 
and  Volda  members  of,  628; 
their  object  was  to  destroy 
the  Colony,  628;  intended  to 
aid  the  Spanish  in  an  attack 
on  the  Colony,  628;  Volda 
convej'ed  arms,  etc.,  to  them, 
628;  proposed  to  subject  the 
English    to    Powhatan,    628; 
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Disloyal  Party — Continued. 
Dovese  and  Mallard,  reveal 
the  plot  of  the,  629;  Powha- 
tan brains  two  of  the  Dutch- 
men, 630-631;  continued  to 
exist  in  the  Colony  during 
the  Third  Attempt,'  679;  the 
extremes  to  which  it  would 
go,  679;  its  "treason"  stated 
as  one  of  the  hindrances  of  the 
Colony,  703;  some  of  the, 
ran  off  with  the  Swallow,  and 
turned  pirates,  721-723;  and 
then  abused  the  Colony, 
722-723. 

District  of  Columbia,  Na-coth- 
tant,  near,  455,  note  6. 

"Divill's  woodvard  swamp," 
619. 

Dixon,  Henrv,  gentleman.  First 
Planter,  808. 

Dmitri,  the  first  false,  in 
Russia,  115-116;  the  second, 
711. 

Doctors,  two  taken  on  the  first 
voyage,  Thomas  Wooten  and 
William  Wilkinson,  75;  Woot- 
en gets  into  a  controversy 
with  Wingfield,  295;  three 
came  with  the  First  Supply, 
Post  Ginnat,  390.  816,  and 
Walter  Russell,  816,  with 
XeT\iiort,  in  the  John  and 
Francis;  and  Anthony  Bagnall 
probably  with  Xelson,  on  the 
PhoenLx.  None  so  designat- 
ed in  the  Second  Supply 
which  came  in  the  Mary  and 
Margaret,  821-823. 

Dodderidge,  John,  solicitor 
general,  helped  to  draw  the 
Charter  of  April  10,  1606,  14; 
member  of  the  Council  Resi- 
dent in  England,  44,  768,  800. 

Dods,  John,  may  have  come 
over  with  Capt.  Xelson  in  the 
PhoenLx;  on  the  expedition  to 
"surprise"  Powhatan,  529. 

Dods,  William,  811. 

Dogs,  the  Indian,  could  not 
bark,  187;  one  of  the  English, 
killed  by  the  Indians,  231. 

Dole,  Richard,  817. 

DoUer's  Point,  162a. 

Dominica,  island  of,  99;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  99,  note  5. 


Dorchester  County,  Maryland, 
450,  note  3;  450,"  note.  6;  452, 
note 3; 452,  note  5;  452,  note  7. 

Dovese  (or  Dawse)  Thomas, 
laborer.  Second  Supply,  822; 
reveals  the  plot  of  the  dis- 
loyal party,  629. 

Dowman,  William,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  821. 

Do'mis,  the  ships  stopped  in  the, 
b}-  storms,  78,  90;  the  corw- 
spirators  then  begin  to  give 
trouble,  90-92. 

Drake-Sydney  voyage,  18. 

Drayton,  Michael,  poem  of,  on 
the  Virginia  voyage,  6^8; 
picture  of,  68a. 

Drowning,  of  Scrivener  and 
others,  553-554,  693. 

Drimimer,  812. 

Drums,  Indian,  187;  accom- 
paniment of  the  war-dance, 
191. 

Ducat,  picture  of,  625. 

During  Point,  162a. 

Dusty  wharves  and  warehouses, 
picture  of,  56a. 

Dutch,  the,  build  up  the  trade 
of  their  ports,  710. 

Dutch  Gap,  near  Ar-a-ha-tec's 
Joy,  203. 

Dutchmen,  three,  at  least, 
brought  over  in  the  Second 
Supply,  823;  the  object  of 
their  importation  was  to 
make  glass,  pitch,  soap- 
ashes,  etc.,  507;  three  or  four 
sent  to  aid  in  building  the 
house  for  Powhatan,  525,  529, 
591;  they  were,  or  included, 
Adam,  Francis,  and  Samuel, 
544-545;  desert  the  English 
cause,  and  ally  themselves 
with  Powhatan,  534;  one  of 
them  proves  to  be  a  double 
traitor,  534;  a  spy  for  Smith, 
534;  desired  to  'kill  Smith, 
542;  left  to  finish  the  house 
for  Powhatan,  543,  544;  Adam 
and  Francis  aid  Powhatan,  and 
gain  recruits  for  the  disloyal 
party,  544;  caused  Powhatan 
to  leave  his  new  house  and 
home,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
"surprised"  by  Smith,  559; 
blamed    by    Smith    as    the 
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Dutchmen — Continued. 
cause  of  his  failure,  562;  their 
consorts  conveyed  tools  and 
arms  to  the  savages,  581; 
taught  the  Indians  to  use  the 
English  arms,  582;  Francis 
captured,  and  defends  the 
others,  583-584;  efforts  to 
regain,  628;  their  assassina- 
tion authorized  by  Smith, 
629, 660;  their  probable  origin, 
629,  note  4;  those,  with  him, 
brained  by  Powhatan,  630- 
631;  members  of  the  disloyal 
party,  672;  one  of  them  "at 
Pamunkey  when  Rateliffe 
was  killed,  702;  Samuel  killed 
by  an  agent  of  Powhatan,  705; 
proved  to  be  undesirable 
additions  to  the  Colonists, 
823,  note  1. 

Dyer,  may  have  come  over 
with  Nelson  in  the  Phoenix; 
a  member  of  the  disloyal 
partv,  604;  wanted  to  murder 
Smith,  660. 

E 

Earlv  Presidents  and  Council- 
ors, XLV-XLIX. 

Eason,  Bermudas,  birth  of,  717. 

Eason,  Edward,  825,  717. 

East-Greenwich,  title  to  land, 
as  of  the  manor  of,  171-173. 

East  India  Company,  consults 
Hakluyt,  22. 

Eastern  Shore,  early  mention 
of,  448;  first  contact  with  the 
Indians  of  the,  448;  theKing's 
home  at  Accomac,  448;  char- 
acter of  this  King,  448;  part 
of,  on  Chesapeake  Bav,  des- 
cribed, 449-452. 

Edict  of  Xantes,  promulgated 
bv  Henrv  of  Xavarre,  111. 

Edward,  Old,  811. 

Eldred,  John,  picture  and  ac- 
count of,  24a;  member  of  the 
Council  Resident  in  England, 
44,  768,  800. 

Elizabeth,  River,  the  brook  of 
Chis-ap-tack,  129;  Stuart,  pic- 
ture and  accoimt  of,  132a  and 
b;  Citv  named  for  her,  132a; 
and  the,  River,  132a. 


Elk  River,  466,   note.  3;    468, 

note  9. 
Ellis, David,  a  tradesman,  came 
over  in   the  Second  Supply, 
822;  on  the  e.xpedition  to  "sur- 
prise" Powhatan,  .529. 
Emry,   Thomas,    a    carpenter, 
811;  goes  with  Smith  up  the 
Chickahominy,     3.38;     disa|> 
pears,  .340;  Smith  held  respon- 
sible for  his  death.  .383-387; 
threatened    revenge    on    the 
Chickahominies  for  their  part 
in  Emry's  death,  506,  note  1. 
Enemies  of  theColonv,  44,  60- 
63,     80-81;     attack'     Robert 
Hunt,  [)0-92. 
England,  defies  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal in  regard  to  their  ex- 
clusive   claims    to    the    Xew 
World,     1.5-16;     united    with 
Scotland,  57-58;  and  with  Ire- 
land, 58;  persons  of  note  in, 
during     1606,     117;     present 
reigning  family  of,  descended 
from  p:iizabet'h  Stuart,  132b; 
Church  of,  established  as  the 
sole  church  in  Virginia,  170- 
171,    770-771;    established    a 
humane  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians,  VIII-X,  191-192, 
420,  note  4,  526,  585-586,  780- 
781;  and  that  they  should  be 
taught  religion,  IX",  11-12, 151- 
152,  585-586,  780-781 ;  proposal 
for  Rateliffe  and  .\rcher   to 
return    to,  325-320.  331,  332, 
note  4;  free  trade  between,  and 
Scotland  refused.  380;  method 
of  colonization  by,  contrasted 
with  that   of  Spain,  507-520, 
560-563;  still  owns  the  Ber- 
mudas, 717. 
Eppes'  Island,  We-an-ocke  pro- 
bably on,  524. 
Episcopal   Church    in   Virginia 
descended  from  the  church  at 
JamestowTi,  166. 
Equity     jurisprudence     estab- 
lished   in    Virginia   from    its 
beginning  386-387,  769. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  relations  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,    4-6; 
County,    Mas-saw-teck    may 
have  been  in,  476,  note  5. 
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Essex  County,  Xaii-taugh-ta- 
cum  in,  349,  note 5;  the  Nand- 
taugh-ta-cunds  lived  in,  478, 
note  7;  483,  note  2. 

Executive,  power,  all  resided  in 
the  Council,  177.  See  Govern- 
ment and  Council. 


Factions,  at  Jamestown,  peti- 
tion against  ''certain  prepos- 
terous proceedings",  232-233; 
rising  dissentions  calmed  by 
Newport,  234,  and  by  Hunt, 
242;  the  existence  of  three,  at 
Jamestown,  243,  251-253,  255- 
256;  baleful  effect  of,  255;  the 
dissentions  increased  after 
Captain  Gosnold's  death,  257; 
the  form  of  the  government 
liable  to  give  rise  to,  283,  770; 
Smith's  faction  represented 
by  Studley  and  Todkill,  320- 
327;  Smith  never  more  than 
the  leader  of  one  of  the,  338, 
note  1;  the  heads  of  all  the, 
were  deposed,  069;  the  serious- 
ness of  these,  679-680;  Chapter 
on  the,  671-685.  See  the  Loyal 
Party,  the  Disloyal  Party, 
the  Smith  party,  and  parties. 

Fairfax  County,  TaiLX,  or  Taux- 
e-nent,  in,  455,  note  7, 

Falcon,  the,  one  of  the  great 
fleet  of  1609,  577,  note  1; 
arrives  in  Virginia,  633. 

Falls  of  the  James,  Newport 
reaches  the,  205;  Taux  Pow- 
hatan promises  to  meet  New- 
port there,  207;  a  healtly 
peace,  263,  650;  West  and  a 
party  of  twentj'  come  to  the, 
on  accoimt  of  the  dearth  of 
food  at  Jamestown,  602; 
West's  attempted  settlement 
at  the,  650-654;  transferred  by 
Smith  to  "None-such",  655- 
656;  re-established  by  West 
at  the,  656,  and  soon  after- 
wards abandoned. 

Famine,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  first  deaths  at  James- 
town, 258, 390,  note  1;  afflicts 
the  Colony  again  during 
Smith's  administration,  523- 
526;    Smith's   plan    to    "sur- 


prise" Powhatan,  and  take 
all  his  provisions,  to  relieve 
the,  at  Jamestown,  529-563; 
the,  was  an  ally  of  the 
Indians  against  the  English, 
528. 

Fauquier  County,  the  Taux-i- 
tan-i-ans  lived  in,  478,  note  4. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  and  others  tried, 
1606,  109. 

Feast,  Indian,  how  the  food 
was  served,  511. 

Feasting-house,  built  by  0-pe- 
chan-ca-nough,  to  entertain 
the  English,  416. 

Featherstone,  Richard,  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  First  Supply, 
815;  with  Smith  on  his  first 
voyage  up  the  Chesapeake, 
447;  cliffs  probably  named  for 
him,  452,  note  12;  on  Smith's 
second  voyage  up  the  Bay, 
465;  Bay  named  for  him,  476; 
his  death,  476. 

Fen  ton,  Robert,  gentleman, 
First  Planter,  808. 

Ferrar,  Nicholas,  copies  the 
records  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, XIV;  the  Company  met 
sometimes  at  his  home,  47. 

Ferry  Point,  162a. 

Fetters,  picture  of  one  put  in, 
584a. 

Feudal  sj'stem  intended  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Virginia,  501-502. 

Fevers,  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
mortality  at  Jamestown,  258. 

Field,  Thomas,  817. 

Fire,  destroyed  the  first  houses 
built  at  Jamestown,  248,  395, 
396;  the  Indians  kept  fires 
continually  burning  in  their 
houses,  451. 

Fire  arms,  portable,  picture  of 
the  first,  124a;  the  musket,  125; 
the  Indians'  fear  of,  213,  214- 
215. 

Firebrands,  used  by  the  In- 
dians for  torches,  511. 

Fires,  used  as  signals,  129,  624; 
kept  continually  burning  in 
the  houses  of  the  Indians,  451. 

Fire-water,  207,  210-211. 

Fire-works,  set  off  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  Ke-cough-tan,  466. 
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First  Planters,  the  name  given 
to  the  earUest  comers,  they 
were  not  generally  called  ad- 
venturers, 119-125;  list  of  SOT- 
SIS. 

First  Supply,  those  were  so 
called  who  left  England  Octo- 
ber 4th,  1607,  and  came  over 
with  Newport,  in  the  John 
and  Francis;  and  with  Cap- 
tain Xelson,  in  the  Phoenix; 
the  John  and  Francis  reached 
Virginia  first,  on  January  2, 

1608,  385,  390;  partial  list  of 
those  who  then  arrived,  S15- 
819;  miserable  condition  of 
the  Colonists  after  the  fire  at 
Jamestown,  395;  Captain  Nel- 
son's part  of  this  supply,  in 
the  Phoenix,  at  last  reached 
Virginia  on  April  20,  1608, 
428-429,  430-431;  many 
of  this  supply  fell  sick  the 
following  summer,  461. 

Fish,  abundance  of,  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  456,  457;  caught 
by  means  of  weirs,  436,  486; 
nets  and  weirs  to  catch,  600; 
Percy  and  twenty  go  to  Old 
Point  to  live  on,  602;  abund- 
ance of  sturgeon  at  James- 
town, 602;  nets  allowed  to 
decaj',  703. 

Fisk's  comment  on  vSmith's 
'  'rude  answer, '  '527;  character- 
ization of  Smith  as  an  histor- 
ical personage,  682-683. 

Fitch,  Matthew,  one  of  the 
mariners  on  the  first  voyage, 
75,  SIO;  on  Newport's  voyage 
up  the  James,  198;  shot  in  the 
breast  by  the  Indians,  235;  in 

1609,  commanded  the  Catch, 
one  of  the  Great  Fleet,  577; 
lost  at  sea  in  the  great  storm, 
634. 

Flax,  cultivated  by  the  Indians, 
203. 

Florida,  general  name  of  the 
land  south  of  Virginia,  17; 
origin  and  meaning  of  the 
name,  17;  Spanish  ship  leaves, 
to  attack  Virginia,  624;  war 
between  Spain  and  Georgia, 
carried  into,  624-625. 

Floud,  laborer,  822. 


Flower,  George,  gentleman,  one 
of  the  First  Planters,  SOS;  his 
death,  256. 

Flute,  used  by  the  Indians,  136. 

Food,  inadequate  supply  taken 
on  the  first  voyage,  73,  246, 
255,  258,  273-301,  320-327,  390, 
note  1 ;  brought  by  the  Indians 
to  Jamestown,  223,  276,  322, 
601-602,  603;  by  Pe-pis-co, 
King  of  Tai>a-han-a,  251;  and 
by  others  at  the  time  of  the 
great  sickness,  259;  stolen  by 
the  sailors  on  the  ships,  to 
sell  to  those  on  shore,  320- 
321;  trading  expeditions  for, 
322-333;  improvement  in  the 
supply  of,  when  the  fall  came, 
327;  Indian  custom  as  to,  left 
over  from  a  meal,  346,  408; 
the  long  time  before  the 
colonists  at  .lamestown  re- 
ceived a  new  supply,  390,  note 
1;  the  only  wealth  of  the  In- 
dians, 407;  abundance  of  stur- 
geon, 255,  602,  630,  638,  703, 
dearth  of,  again  at  Jamestown, 
687-689;  the  Colony  said  to 
have  known  cannibalism,  689; 
the  cause  of  this  misery  ex- 
plained, 689;  sturgeon  meat 
not  preserved,  703;  some  of 
the  supplies  of,  used  by  the 
Indians;  beans,  201,  202,  203, 

212,  213,  217,  409,  511;  bear 
venison,  186;  birds,  199;  bread, 

213,  405,  406,  531,  532;  com, 
maize,  or  wheat,  134, 202,  203, 
213,  217,  532,  560;  deer  suet, 
560;  fish,  531;  undressed,  213; 
fruit,  some  kinds  unkno^vn  to 
the  English,  194,  201,  511; 
grapes,  155;  hominy,  160;  land- 
turtles,  212;  loblolly,  186;  mul- 
berries, 201,  202,  204,  211, 213; 
nuts,  some  sweet,  like  acorns, 
201;  oysters,  127,  dried,  200, 
531;  peaches,  186;  peas,  203, 
217,  511;  pumpkins,  203,  217; 
raspberries,  211;  squirrels, 
602;  strawberries,  129,  194, 
204, 211, 212;  tock-whogh,  602, 
note  3;  turkeys,  199,  405,  440, 
532,  602;  venison,  150,  202, 
408,  532,  602;  wahiuts,  211; 
wildfowl,  154,  531. 
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Force,  Peter,  publication  of  his 
Historical  Tracts,  XVIII; 
quotation  from  "A  True 
Declaration",  reproduced  by, 
515,  note  3. 

Ford,  Robert,  a  gentleman,  one 
of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
Clerk  of  the  Coimcil,  529;  on 
the  expedition  to  "surprise" 
Powhatan,  529-563;  at  Pam- 
unkev,  546;  sent  to  Jamestown, 
556-557. 

Forest,  George,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  815. 

Forks,  first  use  of,  in'England, 
570. 

Forrest,  Mistress,  first  lady  to 
come  over;  came  in  the  Second 
Supply,  823;  579;  her  maid 
marries  John  Laydon,  524, 
note  4. 

Forrest,  Thomas,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  821. 

Fort  Hill,  at  Jamestown,  226, 
227-228. 

Fortification  of  JamestowTijMS- 
144;  first  efforts  at,  made  by 
Kendall,  151;  instructed  by 
the  Council  in  England  to 
fortify,  152,  153,793;  and  keep 
a  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James,  153;  undertaken  in  ear- 
nest after  attack  of  Mav  26, 
1607,  220,  221-230;  Fort  Hill, 
226;  well  intrenched,  226; 
mines  planted  in  the  fields 
around  Jamestown,  343. 

Forts,  at  Jamestown,  how  the 
houses  located  within  the 
Fort,  155,  156;  described  by 
Strachev,  224-226;  Fort  Hill, 
156,  226,  site  of,  227-228,  on 
map,  162a;  the  trees  cut  down 
around,  227;  and  the  weeds, 
236;  the  Fort  finished,  236; 
plan  of  the  Fort  referred  to, 
but  the  plan  lost,  497;  other 
forts  built  at  Jamestown,  the 
Brick  Fort,  156,  228;  the  Turf 
Fort,  157,  228;  the  Confed- 
erate Fort,  156,  228;  Fort 
Algarnoone,  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  James,  153;  by 
Ratcliffe,  732;  named  by 
Percy,  733;  pictures  of,  built 
in  the  Bermudas,  224a,  226a, 
228a,  498a. 


Forts  built  in  the  Bermudas,pict- 
ures  of,  224a,  226a,  22Sa,  49Sa. 

Founders  of  Virginia,  the  real, 
684-685;  Smith's  posing  as  the 
founder,  697-698;  praise  due 
the  real  founders,  744-745. 

Four  Mile  Tree,  162a. 

Fox,  Thomas,  822. 

France,  conflicting  claims  of,  to 
Virginia,  16-17;  early  at- 
tempts at  colonization  in 
America,  113,  470.  note  4;  no 
objection  to  Virginia,  while, 
was  under  Henry  of  Navarre, 
113;  traded  with  the  Indians 
before  the  English  came,  470, 
note  4, 468;  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  Protestants  in,  739-740. 

Francis,  one  of  the  Dutchmen 
who  came  in  the  Second  Sup- 
ply, 823;  a  member  of  the  dis- 
loyal party,  544;  aids  Pow- 
hatan, 544;  helped  to  steal 
things  from  Jamestown,  544; 
tried  to  ambuscado  Smith, 
582;  taken  prisoner,  583;  his 
defence  of  the  others,  583-584; 
Wo  -  chin-cho-punck  testifies 
against  him,  584;  his  assassi- 
nation authorized  by  Smith, 
629;  brained  bv  Powhatan, 
630-631. 

Fra  Paolo,  attempted  assassi- 
nation of,  382. 

Fraudulent  trade  with  things 
stolen  from  the  Magazine,  521- 
523. 

Freake,  Sir  Thomas,  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  802. 

Freale,  Sir  Thomas,  member  of 
the  Coimcil  resident  in  Eng- 
land, 46. 

Freedom,  of  religion,  not  a 
principle  of  the  colonization 
of  Virginia;  Roman  Catholics 
were  not  allowed,  81-S4;  the 
Church  of  England  was  estab- 
lished as  the  one  Church  of 
the  Colony,  170-171,  461,  note 
6,  770-771;  of  the  press,  none 
in  the  past,  XXVI,  note  2. 

Free  trade  between  England 
and  Scotland  refused,  380. 

French,  trade  with  the  Indians, 
470. 
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Frith,  Richard,  gentleman, 
First  Planter  SOS. 

Frobisher,  Richard,  built  the 
Patience  and  the  Deliverance 
on  the  Bermudas,  717;  reach- 
ed Virginia,  S25. 

Furs,  the  Indians  had  rich, 
216-217,  469:  the  trade  in,  no 
benefit  to  the  Colony,  522, 
note  4. 


Gallants'  war,  one  of  the  wars 
of  the  Huguenots,  112. 

Gathrope,  Stephen,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808, 
75;  leader  of  a  mutiny,  92-95, 
692;  account  of  this  mutiny 
241-242;  member  of  the  dis- 
loyal party,  672;  his  death, 
256. 

Game,  abundance  of,  near 
Jamestown,  154;  later  driven 
away  by  Powhatan,  703. 

Garrett,  or  Jarratt,  William, 
lived  long  in  Virginia,  810, 
note  1. 

Garter,  insignia  of  the  order  of 
the,  picture  of,  56^ ■ 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  career,  18- 
20;  his  was  the  first  name  in 
the  Charter  of  April  10,  1606, 
751;  the  Virginia  Company 
declared  he  was  entitled  to 
more  honor  than  any  one  else 
in  founding  Virginia,  19-20, 
684;  belonged  to  the  Southern 
Colony,  42;  sole  and  absolute 
Governor.  577-579,  633,  733; 
relieved  of  duties  in  Holland, 
to  come  to  Virginia,  578;  his 
old  company  with  him  on 
board  the  Sea  Adventure,  578, 
633;  his  wreck  on  the  Ber- 
mudas the  cause  of  confusion 
of  government  at  Jamestown, 
634,  640,  643-644;  he  was 
Deputy  Governor,  or  Lieuten- 
ant General,  for  Lord  Dela- 
ware, 642,  733;  in  the  wreck  of 
the  feea  Adventure,  713-723; 
and  Somers  build  two  ships  in 
the  Bermudas,  715;  sent  a 
message  to  Virginia  which 
never    reached    Jamestown, 


715;  sails  from  the  Bermudas 
to  Old  Point,  717-719;  meets 
Percy  there,  719;  arrives  at 
Jamestown,  720;  his  first  act  a 
religious  service,  720;  super- 
sedes Percy,  720;  attempts  to 
remedy  conditions,  721;  his 
severe  laws,  721;  his  arrival 
was  the  legal  end  of  the 
Second  Attempt,  723;  despairs 
of  relieving  the  Colony,  726- 
727;  decides  to  abandon  it, 
727;  the  departure  of  the 
Colony,  727-728;  they  are  met 
and  brought  back  by  Lord 
Delaware,  727-729;  on  Dela- 
ware's arrival,  became  Lieu- 
tenant General,  733;  at  James- 
town, 735;  his  advice  to  the 
Company  to  go  on  probably 
saved  the  Colony,  736-737. 

Gates,  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown, 
226,  condition  of,  at  the  last, 
725. 

General  Court,  origin  of  the, 
177-178. 

Genoway,  Richard,  on  New- 
port's voyage  up  the  James, 
198;  810. 

Gentlemen, Virginia  founded  by, 
XI,  73;  the  word  had  a  defi- 
nite meaning,  75-77;  some 
classed  as  laborers  were  their 
personal  attendants,  74,  811, 
812;  could  do  three  times  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the 
others,  505;  entitled  to  be 
shot,  not  hanged,  716;  im- 
portance of  this  class,  807. 

Georgia,  war  between,  and 
Spain,  624-625. 

Germany,  principal  political 
event  in  1606,  114;  religious 
riots,  1607,  381;  160S,  570; 
1610,  740. 

Gibson,  Thomas,  a  tradesman, 
came  over  in  the  Second  Sup- 
ply, 822;  on  the  expedition  to 
"surprise"  Powhatan,  529. 

Gift  of  God,  the,  returns  to 
England  from  North  Virginia, 
567. 

Gifts,  Newport  distributed, 
voluntarily  to  th^  Indians, 
214,  215. 
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Gilbert,  Sir  John,  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 46,  802. 

Gilbert,  Raleigh,  account  of, 27; 
belonged  to  the  Northern 
Colony,  42;  commanded  the 
Mary  and  John,  in  1607,  378; 
President  when  that  Colony 
was  abandoned,  568;  sLxth 
named  in  Charter  of  April  10, 
1606,  751. 

Ginnat,  Post,  gentleman,  First 
Supply,  816;  a  surgeon,  390. 

Glass,  manufacture  of,  504; 
house,  ambuscado  laid  for 
Smith  near  the,  582;  ren- 
dezvous for  the  dislo.yal  party, 
582;  location  andduration,  582, 
note  1;  results  produced,  600. 

Glebe  Land,  near  Jamestown, 
162a. 

Gloucester  Point,  formerly 
Tyndall'sPomt,  134a,198,note 
3;  County,  Wer-o-wo-com-o- 
co  on  the  York  River  about 
the  middle  of,  402-403. 

Godword,  Thomas,  on  New- 
port's voyage  up  the  James, 
198;  810.  " 

Gold,  and  silver,  right  to  mine, 
40;  reservation  by  the  King, 
40;  believed  to  be  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  246; 
desire  of  the  colonists  to  find, 
401-402;  mine  believed  to  be 
at  Cin-quo-teck,  416;  ore  sup- 
posed to  contain,  carried  by 
Newport  to  England,  425;  a 
Paspahegh  Indian  shows  the 
glittering  mineral  stone,  444; 
Newport  instructed  to  find, 
497. 

Golding,  George,  811. 

Goldsmith,  817. 

Goochland  County,  Ras  -  a  - 
wrack  in,  341,  note  1. 

Goodison,  Raymond,  818. 

Goodspeed,  the,  and  her  Cap- 
tain, 71;  other  mention  of,  72; 
most  crowded  of  the  three 
ships,  89;  picture  of  ship  pro- 
bably like  her,  224a;  returned 
to  England  after  the  first 
voyage,  265;  named  in  the 
orders  from  the  Council  for 
the  first  voyage,  786. 


"Good  Speed  to  Virginia", 
quotation  from,  VIII-X. 

Goose  Hill,  162a. 

Gordon's,    Bay,    162a;    Island, 

162a;  Creek,  162a. 

Gore,  Thomas,  gentleman,  one 
of  the  First  Planters,  808;  his 
death,  256. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  In- 
dians brought  to  him  by 
Weymouth,  43;  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 43,  768,  800;  one  of  the 
leaders  to  plant  the  Colony  in 
North  Virginia,  at  Sa-gad-a- 
hoc,  378. 

Gosnold,  Anthony,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
drowned  in  the  James,  553- 
554;  and  his  son,  leading 
characters,  75. 

Gosnold,  Captain,  Bartholo- 
mew, prime  mover  in  the 
Second  Attempt  to  conquer 
Virginia,  2-4;  employed  by 
Southampton  as  Captain  of  a 
vessel,  7;  reported  as  to  the 
new  short  route  to  America, 
23;  appreciation  of,  by  the 
Virginia  Company,  37;  com- 
manded the  Goodspeed  on  the 
first  voyage,  71;  a  leading 
character,  75;  old  friend  of 
Archer,  75;  resolution  of,  in 
prosecuting  the  first  voyage 
to  Virginia,  106  note  4;  one  of 
the  Council  in  Virginia,  122- 
123;  objected  to  locating  at 
Jamestown, 140-141;  may  have 
been  the  head  of  the  leading 
party,  233;  was  strong  with 
friends  and  followers,  237-238, 
239;  great  value  of,  to  the 
Colony,  257;  Wingfield  saw 
his  downfall  in  the  sickness 
and  death  of,  257;  the  dis- 
sentions  in  the  Coimcil  in- 
creased after  his  death,  257; 
prophesied  the  trouble  Wing- 
field  might  have,  295;  oneof  the 
loyal  party,  671;  one  of  the 
leading  founders  of  Virginia, 
684;  died  before  Newport's 
return,  391;  his  untimely 
death,  256-257. 
Gosnold's  Bay,  484. 
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Gourds,  visors  made  of,  187; 
cultivated  bv  the  Indians, 
203,  217. 

Government,  under  the  Charter 
of  1606,  12-13;  text  of  the 
Charter  of  April  10,  1606,  751- 
766;  text  of  the  King's  Plan  of 
Colonial  Government,  767- 
7S2;  text  of  the  Orders  from 
the  Council  in  England  for  the 
First  Expedition,7S5-790;  text 
of  the  Instructions  from  the 
Council  Resident  in  England 
to  the  Council  in  Virginia, 791- 
798;  text  of  the  Enlargement 
by  the  King  of  the  mumbers 
and  powers  of  the  Council 
Resident  in  England,  799-805; 
the  executive  power  in  Vir- 
ginia all  resided  in  the  Coun- 
cil, 177;  the  Colon\-  had  no 
real  legislative  power;  all 
final  power  of  legislation  over 
or  for  Virginia,  was  reserved 
by  the  King,  177.  781,  804;  but 
the  Council  in  Virginia  could 
adopt  rules  of  law  which  were 
valid  until  the  King  vetoed 
them,  780;  and  the  Coimcil 
Resident  in  England  could 
legislate  for  the  King,  804;  the 
judicial  power  in  Virginia  re- 
sided in  the  Council,  124,  173- 
174,  177,  756,  772-775;  subject, 
in  certain  cases,  to  an  appeal 
to  the  King,  286-288;  the 
power  of  pardoning  reserved 
by  the  King,  774;  the  jury 
system  established,  but  ver- 
dicts could  be  set  aside  bv  the 
Council,  124,  173-174,  772;  the 
orders  concerning  the,  were 
brought  over  to  Virginia  in  a 
sealed  box,  121-122;  steps 
taken  in  forming  the,  of  the 
Colony,  121  -  124,  148  -  150; 
established  in  Virginia  in  an 
orderly  manner,  150;  for  the 
first  five  years  a  communal 
system  was  established,  172, 
778;  multiplicity  of  offices  at 
Jamestown,  173-176;  great 
power  of  the  Council,  176-178; 
the  form  of,  as  established  in 
Virginia,  tended  to  create 
factions,  283;  the  rules  of 
government  applying  to  the 


Second  Attempt,  forgotten  by 
the  Virginia  Company  while 
conducting  the  Third  At^ 
tempt,  782-783;  confusion  of, 
in  1609,  due  to  the  wreck  of 
the  Sea  Adventure,  XLVIII, 
634,687-690;  the,  of  the  Colony 
was  reserved  by  the  King,  but 
the  land  was  to  belong  to  the 
Company  and  its  grantees, 
753,  note  1.  See  Charter,  Coun- 
cil, Court,  President. 

Governor's  land,  162a. 

Graves,  Thomas,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  821. 

Gray,  Thomas,  plantation  own- 
ed by  him,  162a;  creek  named 
after  him,  162a;  formerly 
Rolfe's  Creek,  498;  Smith's 
Fort  built  on,  498,  618-620. 

Graydon,  Richard,  818. 

Great  Fleet,  of  1609,  sails  from 
England  for  Virginia,  577-579; 
the  number  of  the  colonists 
who  arrived  in  Virginia,  609; 
arrival  of  most  of  these  ves- 
sels in  Virginia,633;  character 
of  the  new  arrivals,  635,  695; 
Smith's  hatred  of  them,  695; 
account  of  the  voyage  by 
Spelman,  635-636;  and  by 
Archer,  636-641;  their  sailing 
orders,  636-637;  women  and 
children  brought  over,  637; 
these  vessels  were  mistaken 
for  Spaniards  by  those  at 
.lamestown,  642;  anger  of  the 
crews  at  the  inadequate  pro- 
vision made  for  them,  663; 
one  of  them,  the  Virginia,  at 
last  arrives,  687;  the  return  of 
part  of  the  fleet  to  England, 
699-700;  the  wreck  of  the  Sea 
Adventure,  713-723. 

Grenville,  Bernard,  member  of 
the  Coimcil  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 46,  802. 

Greville,  Sir  Fulke,  picture 
and  accoimt  of,  14a;  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  45,  802. 

Grindstone,  promised  Powha- 
tan, 356-357,  405,  note  3. 

Grivell,  William,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  815. 

Guadeloupe,  island  of,  101;  hot 
spring,  101. 
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Guard  to  be  kept  at  the  month 
of  the  James,  153,  624,  792- 
793;  Fort  Algarnoone,  153, 
732,  733,  717-719,  728-729. 

Guiacum  trees,  103. 

Guides  furnished  bv  the  Indian 
King  for  Newport,  202-203; 
Nav-i-rans,  206-218;  one  called 
the  Kind  Consort,  200,  207. 

Gunpowder,  Plot,  shortly  be- 
fore the  Virginia  Charter,  2; 
formed  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 59;  leaders  of,  executed, 
109;  Indian  thought,  should  be 
planted,  345;  River,  470,  note 
7;  explosion  of  a  bag  of,  597. 

Guns,  Powhatan's  desire  for, 
533. 

Gunsmith,  817. 

Gurgana,  Edward,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  815. 

H 

Haiti,  tradewith  the  savages  at, 
99-100;  meaning  of  the  name, 
99,  note  5;  Indians  of,  over- 
thrown by  the  Spanish,  100; 
ships  of  Spain  wrecked  there, 
100;description  of  the  natives, 
100. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  account  of, 
21-24;  literary  works,  23;  cor- 
responded to  Harlot  in 
Raleigh's  e.xpeditions,  24;  be- 
longed to  the  Southern 
Colony,  42;  specially  mention- 
ed by  Drayton  in  his  poem  on 
the  Virginia  voyage,  67;  Hunt 
sent  to  Virginia  through  in- 
fluence of,  166;  probably 
wrote  the  prayer,  168-169;  and 
the  Instructions  from  the 
Council  in  England  to  the 
Council  in  Virginia,Appendix, 
791-798;  and  "Virginia  Richly 
Valued,"  565;  the  third  named 
in  the  Charter  of  April  10, 
1606,  751. 

Halley's  comet,  94,  99. 

Hamor,  Ralph,  described  the 
wooded  condition  of  James- 
town, 155;  held  the  office  of  re- 
corder,174;  plots  mentioned  by 
him,  311;  arrived  in  Virginia 
with  the  great  fleet  of  1609, 
635;  at  Jamestown,  735. 


Hampton,  Roads,  first  crossed 
by  the  colonists,  128;  town, 
large  clearing  near,  129;  good 
soil  and  large  strawberries 
near,  129;  present  town  of,  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  In- 
dian town  of  Ke-cough-tan, 
133,  note  4,  458,  note  3;  diffi- 
culty of  trading  with  the 
Indians  at,  332. 

Hancock,  Nicholas,  a  laborer, 
came  over  in  the  Second  Sup- 
ply, 822;  on  the  expedition  to 
"Surprise"  Powhatan,  529. 

Hangers,  a  kind  of  sword,  229. 

Hanham,  Thomas,  account  of, 
27;  belonged  to  the  Northern 
Colonv,  42;  fifth  named  in 
Charter  of  April  6,  1606,  751. 

Hanover  Countv,  Or-a-pax  was 
in,  515,  590. 

Hardwyn,  laborer,  823. 

Harford,  John,  817, 

Harlot,  compared  with  Hak- 
luyt, 24;  his  account  of  th« 
superstitious  fears  the  In- 
dians had  of  the  English,  598- 
599. 

Harper,  John,  gentleman.  First 
Supply,  815. 

Harrington,  Edward,  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  First  Plant- 
ers, 808;  his  death,  257. 

Harrison,  Harmon,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  821. 

Harrop  Parish,  162a. 

Harvey,  Capt.  John,  his  native 
town,  21  note  l;Dr.  William, 
discovers  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  712. 

Ha-sin-nin-ga,  Indian  tribe,  478; 
the  King  of,  called  by  that 
name,  480;  his  brother  is  cap- 
tured by,  and  talks  to  the 
English  through  Mos-co,  477- 
480;  his  men  attack  the  Eng- 
lish, 480. 

Hatchets,  favorite  article  of 
trade  with  the  Indians,  410, 
414,  484,  536,  701;  Smith's 
statement  that  he  was  going 
to  town  of  Powhatan,  to  make 
stone  hatchets,  440;  procured 
by  the  Indians  from  the 
French,  470,  note  4. 

Hatfield  House,  the  home  of 
Robert  Cecil,  2a. 
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Havana,  the  base  from  which 
Spain  was  expected  to  attack 
Virginia,  62. 

Hawkins,  Sir  Richard,  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  46,  S02. 

Health  of  the  colonists  during 
Ratclifife's  administration,  as 
stated  by  Smith,  445,  note  3. 

Heels,  to  go  bv  the.  picture  of, 
301. 

Hell  above  ground, room  for,  86. 

Helm,  putting  up  and  putting 
down,  106.  note  5. 

Hemp,  cultivated  by  the  In- 
dians, 203. 

Henrico,  County,  the  .\r-ro-ha- 
tecks  lived  in,  182, 235;  and  the 
Yough-ta-monds,  235,  note  4. 

Henrv,  of  Xavarre,  ruler  of 
France  in  1606,  110-113;  the 
war  of  the  three  Henrys,  112; 
protected  the  Earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnel,  376;  mediates 
between  the  Pope  and  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  381-382; 
urged  to  attack  Milan,  711; 
aids  the  Protestant  Princes  in 
the  controversy  over  the 
duchies  of  Cleves  and  Julich, 
712;  assassination  of,  739. 

Hercules,  the,  one  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware's fleet, 731-732;  mistaken 
for  a  Spanish  ship,  732,  note  1 . 

Herd,  John,  810. 

Hill,  George,  gentleman,  First 
Supply,  815. 

Hillard,  a  boy,  823. 
History,  early,  of  Virginia,  re- 
jected, XXIV;  need  for  re- 
vision, XXVIII,  XXXI; 
early. of  Virginia  compared  to 
the  case  of  a  stolen  child, 
XXI;  a  sample  of  Smith's  dis- 
tortion of.  3;  another,  13; 
general  ignorance  of  Vir- 
ginia's early,  366-372;  impor- 
tant part  in,  played  by  Vir- 
ginia, 366-372;  Smith's,  of 
Virginia,  Alexander  Bro\vn's 
estimate  of,  680-682;  the  auth- 
or's estimate  of  that  history, 
695-698. 
Hitchman,  William,  825. 
Hog  Island,  or  Isle  of  Hogs, 
162a,  553-554,  600;  blockhouse 
built  here,  600-601. 


Hogs,  six  hundred  killed  by 
Powhatan,  703. 

Holcroft,  Sir  Thomas,  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 45,  802. 

Holland,  truce  in  the  war  be- 
tween, and  Spain,  376;  char- 
ters the  West  India  Com- 
pany, 376-377;  brilliant  vic- 
tory over  the  Spanish  fleet, 
377;  truce  with  Spain  dis- 
cussed, 1608,  567;  rise  of  the 
Remonstrants,  740;  commer- 
cial rivalry  with  England, 740. 

Holland's  Island,  450,  note  1; 
452,  note  9. 

Holt  family,  owners  of  the  Isle 
of  Hogs,  162a. 

Homewood,  present  name  for 
the  Isle  of  Hogs,  162a. 

Hooper's  Strait,  450,  note  3; 
452,  note  9. 

Hope,  Thomas,  a  tailor.  First 
Supply,  816;  one  of  the  Smith 
party,  671. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  825. 

Horns,  stags',  worn  on  the  head 
as  an  ornament  by  some  In- 
dian women,  510. 

Horse  Bridge  Creek.  162a. 

Horton,  Mistress,  717. 

Hostage,  given  by  X'ewport  to 
TaiLX  Powhatan,  205;  he  was 
well  treated,  206;  X'ewport 
and  Powhantan  exchange,406, 
417;  James  Watkins  exchang- 
ed as  a,  455;  Smith's  regular 
method  was  to  demand  an 
Indian  child  as  a,  457;  de- 
manded of  the  Rappahan- 
nocks,  473;  three  Indian 
women  taken  as,  in  place  of 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Rappa- 
hannock,and  then  given  away 
by  Smith,  473,  4S3;  taken  by 
X^ewport  of  the  Mon-a-cans, 
503;  Powhatan  holds  Samuel 
as  a,  545. 

Hot  bark  of  trees,  104. 

Hot  spring,  of  Guadeloupe,  101; 
of  Xevis,  102;  near  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  449-450. 

Hotten's  lists  of  emigrants, 826. 

Houlgrave,  Nicholas,  gentle- 
man, First  Planter,  808. 

Hoult,  John,  gentleman.  Second 
Supply,  821. 
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House,  Powhatan's  proposal  as 
to  the,  to  be  built  for  him, 525; 
three  or  four  Dutchmen  and 
two  Englishmen  sent  to  built 
it,  525;  Richard  Savage  aided 
is  it,  529;  Smith's  hypocrisy 
in  reference  to  this,  525,  note 
5,  533, 534,  562;  the  Dutchmen 
left  to  finish,  543;  and  also 
Richard  Savage,  545;  Powha- 
tan abandons  it,  and  Wer-o- 
wo-cora-o-co  in  order  to  elude 
Smith,  559;  his  admiration  of 
the  lock,  587;  ''Powhatan's 
chimney",  586-691. 
Houses,  at  Jamestown,  how 
first  constructed  and  placed, 
155;  described  by  Strachey, 
247-249;  the  first  were  burnt, 
248,  395;  adorned  with  mats, 
248;  and  covered  with  bark, 
248;  the  colonists  were  slow 
in  constructing  them,  319; 
some  of  the  Indians',  one 
hundred  feet  long,  347;  those 
at  JamestoTvn  were  thatched 
with  reeds,  395;  of  the  Indians 
hung  around  on  the  inside 
with  bows  and  arrows,  407; 
houses,  or  tents,  made  by  the 
Indians  with  mats,  412;  feast- 
ing-house  built  by  0-pe-chan- 
ca-nough  to  entertain  the 
English,  416;  the  Indians  kept 
fires  continually  burning  in 
their,  451 ;  those  at  Ive-cough- 
tan  were  warm  and  smoky, 
531;  at  Jamestown  repaired, 
600. 
Howe  quoted  in  regard  to  the 

Stone  House,  611-616. 
Hudson,  Henry,  the  Bay  named 

for  him,  569,  739. 
Huguenots,  the  wars  of  the,  111- 
112;  one  brought  on  by  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 112;  began  the  French 
colonization  of  America,  113; 
decline  of  their  power,  739- 
740. 
Humane  course  ordered  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  VIII-X,  151-152,159- 
160,  191-192,  419,  420,  note.  4, 
526, 585-586, 780-781 ;  and  to  be 
taught  religion,  IX,  11-12, 
151-152,  585-586,  770,  780-781. 


Hungary,  political  events  in, 
during  1608,  570;  1609,  712. 

Hungerford,  Sir  Edward,  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  46,  802. 

Hunt,  Master ,   gentleman, 

Second  Supply,  821. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Robert,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
account  of,  36-37;  a  leading 
character,  75;  his  fine  conduct 
when  the  ships  were  near  his 
home,  in  the  Downs,  90;  the 
objectof  attackby  theenemies 
of  the  Colony,  90-92;  presum- 
ed to  have  conducted  the 
religious  ceremon}'  at  the 
founding  of  Jamestown,  148; 
probably  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  President, 
149;  reference  to  his  ministra- 
tions, 163,  395;  and  to  his  ap- 
pointment, 166;  an  ecclesias- 
tical officer,  176;  acts  the  part 
of  peace-maker,  242;  Wing- 
field's  claim  to  credit  for  his 
appointment,  296,  299;  his  loss 
in  the  fire,  395;  one  of  the 
founders  of  Virginia,  684;  died 
probablv  in  the  winter  of 
1608,  395. 

Hunting,  several  tribes  repre- 
sented on  a  big  himt,  439; 
picture  of  noble  huntsmen, 
784. 

Husband,  office  of,  175. 

Hyde,  Edward,  birth  of,  569. 

Hypocrisy  of  Smith  in  dealing 
\yith  Powhatan,  525,  note  5, 
533,  534,  537,  539. 

Ice,  fresh  water  made  from 
salty  ice,  532. 

Impossible  speeches  alleged  to 
have  been  made  in  English 
between  the  English  and  the 
Indians,  340,  342,  350-353, 
404-408,  409-410,  511,  note 
2,  512,  530,  533,  535-539,  541, 
548-551,  552-553,  594-595,  692; 
statement  of  Smith  that 
they  had  thoroughly  learned 
the  language  of  the  Indians, 
659,  note  7. 

Inclosures,  insurrection  against, 
380. 
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Indians,  a  humane  policy  en- 
joined by  the  King  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the,  VIII- 
X,  151-1.52.  1.59-160,  191-192, 
419,  420,  note  4,  526,  585-586, 
780-781;  to  be  tavight  the 
Christian  religion,  IX,  11-12, 
151-152,  585-586,  770,  780-781; 
some  brought  to  England  by 
Wej-mouth,  43;  of  the  West 
Indies  met  bvtbe  First  Plant- 
ers, 100-102;"  of  Haiti  over- 
thrown bv  the  Spaniards, 
100;  attack  by  the,  at  Cape 
Henry,  120-121;  revenge  taken 
for  this  by  Xewport  on  his 
next  vovage.  427;  canoe 
forty-five  feet  long,  128-129; 
called  the  Elizaljeth  River 
the  brook  of  Chis-ap-tack, 
129;  fine  strawl)erries  raised, 
129;  smoke,  a  recognized 
method  of  giving  signals,  129, 
624;  conduct  of  the  first, 
met  at  Old  Point,  1.3.3;  of 
Ke-cough-tan,  133,  135,  134a, 
See  Ke-cough-tan;  region, 
river,  tribe  and  town  of 
Pamunkey,  see  Pamunkey; 
0-ris-key-ek  town,  1.34a;  town 
of  the  Queen  of  Mul-lis-a, 
134a;  Xal-la-mon-ge  town, 
134a;  Po-e-tan  another  name 
for  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  134a, 
591;  the  Indian  orator  of  Pas- 
pa-hegh,  135;  Tap-a-han-na 
tribe,  town  and  King,  see 
Tap-a-han-na;  Potomac  tribe, 
river  and  town,  133,  183,  454, 
454,  note  2,  471,  note  7;  the 
English  taken  for  divinities  at 
Ke-cougb-tan,  1.34,  note  6;  Ar- 
a-ha-teck  town,  134a,  202; 
their  pipes,  134,  468;  dancing, 
134-135;  Wy-na-gh  town,  134a, 
Indian  orator  of  Ap-a-mat-i- 
ca,  138;  country,  tribe,  town 
and  King  of  Pas-pa-hegh, 
see  Pas-pa-hegh;  love  of  meta- 
phor and  imagery,  135,  note 
2;  their  decorum  in  assem- 
blies, 137;  Kis-ki-ack.  Ches- 
coy-ac,  or  Ches-coy-ok,  tribe 
and  town,  see  Kis-ki-ack; 
costume  of  a  certain  Indian 
King,  136-137;  the  King  of  the 


Qui-yong-he-o-han-ocks,  in- 
vites the  English  to  visit 
him,  aids  in  the  search  for 
the  Lost  Colonv,  and  is 
friendlv,  136-137,  252,  note  2, 
627-628;  knew  the  use  of  the 
Hute,  136;  their  weapons,  138; 
crowns  made  of  deer  hair,  136, 
202;  and  of  copjier,  214;  cop- 
per ornaments  worn  on  the 
head,  etc.,  136-216;  and  as 
necklaces,  214;  painting  of 
the  face  and  body,  1.36-137, 
191,  344,  350,  355,  4.36,  455, 
510;  use  of  mats,  134,  137; 
Rap-a-han-na  town,  137.  corn- 
fields, 137,  217,  486,  656,  see 
Agriculture;  tilling  the  soil 
was  the  work  of  the  women 
and  children,  4,84;  weapons, 
138,  351,  see  Arms;  shields, 
474;  Appomattox,  .see  this 
word  and  Ap-a-mat-i-ca;  few, 
lived  near  Jamestown,  which 
was  one  reason  for  its  selec- 
tion, 140,  143,  158;  none  lived 
very  near,  143;  early  visits 
of,  to  Jamestown,  150;  the 
colonists  were  instructed  to 
remove  all  the,  between  their 
settlement  and  the  sea,  153, 
793;  their  towns  in  Isle  of 
Wight  County,  158;  Math-o- 
mauk  town,  158;  Chaw-o-po 
town,  158,  524,  see  Surry 
County;  Mat-ta-pa-ment 

town,  tribe,  etc.,  158,  see 
Mat-ta-pa-ment;  Mo-ke-te 
town,  158;  Qui-yong-he-o- 
han-ock  town,  158;  Xan-ta- 
poy-ac  town,  158,  162a,  498; 
0-nan-cock,  meaning  of,  160; 
Or-a-pax  town,  160.  515,  .590, 
701;  how  the,  owned  and  con- 
veyed land,  160-161;  Chicka- 
hominy  and  Chick-a-ham-a- 
ni-a,  see  these  words;  diffi- 
culty of  Christianizing,  167- 
168;  Ut-ta-mus-sack  town,  179, 
416a;  description  of  their 
towns,  179-180,  222;  and  of  a 
match-a-com-o-co,  or  great 
council  of  state,  179-192;  the 
Ar-ro-ha-teck  tribe,  182; 
Yough-ta-mund  tribe,  182; 
the    Mattaponi    tribe,     182, 
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Indians — Continued, 
see;  the  Aecomaes,  see; 
tribe  of  the  Or-zi-nies,  184; 
Po-chins,  son  of  Powhatan, 
King  of  Ke-coiigh-tan,  183, 
465;  the  Taux-en-ent  tribe, 
183,  455,  note  7;  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  Indian 
throne,  181,  535;  jurisdiction 
and  power  of  their  kings,  185; 
their  subjects  were  branded 
on  the  back,  185;  the  War- 
ras-koy-aek  tribe,  184,  see; 
the  kings  called  each  other 
brother,  185,notel;  theirState 
Houses,  185-186;  their  ban- 
quets described,  186-188;  de- 
scription of  a  great  council  of 
state,  186-192;  their  dogs, 
187;  drums,  187;  used  bells  in 
their  dances,  187;  and  highly 
valued  them,  412;  musicians, 
188;  their  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment, 188-189;  -Menendez' 
settlement  at  Ax-a-can,  189, 
348,  note  8,  490;  su|5erstitious 
fear  of  the  English,  189, 
598-600;  the  English  desired 
to  be  friendly  with  the,  VIII- 
X,  191-192;  the  war-dance, 
191;  one  of  the  first  visits  of 
the,  to  Jamestown,  193; 
Jamestown  purchased  from 
the,  for  copper,  VIII-X,  161, 
193,  195;  propensity  of  the, 
to  steal  from  the  English,  193, 
206,  407,  435-436,  438,  442,  521; 
Wi-nauk  point,  199,  217,  218; 
Poor  Cottage,  an  Indian 
settlement  so  called,  201,  the 
Chesapeakes,  their  relation 
to  the  other  tribes,  etc.,  204, 
215,  485,  see  Chesapeake 
Tribe,  and  Chesapeake  Bay; 
the  Chickahominies  were  the 
worst  in  stealing  from  the 
English,  595-596;  the  power 
of  their  bows  and  arrows,  195; 
the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
198;  the,  called  the  Blue 
Ridge,  Qui-ra-uk,  200,  207; 
guides  furnished  to  Newport, 
202-203;  flax  cultivated  by 
the,  203;  Ar-a-ha-tec's  Joy, 
203;    the    Ar-a-ha-tecs    lived 


near  the  Dutch  Gap,  203;  the 
Indian  Nav-i-rans,  206-218; 
the  Mon-a-nec-ah  country, 
207,  note 4,  see;  Rah-o-wac-ah, 
Newport  enquires  about,  207; 
the,  were  good  runners,  211- 
212;  had  supplies  of  copper, 
207,  210;  copper  greatlv  -valu- 
ed by  them,  410,  444,  484,  536, 
707,  710;  they  obtained  it  by 
mining,  210;  shouts  of  the 
English,  made  to  satisfy 
them,  207,  210,  213;  their 
skirmishes  described,  212-213; 
their  fear  of  firearms,  213, 
214-215;  Newport  assumes 
tl  e  power  of  making  treaties 
with  them,  215,  note4;  had  rich 
furs,  216-217,  469;  the  great 
age  of  one,  217-218;  large 
areas  planted  bv  them,  129, 
137,  183,  217;  Wi-nauk  town, 
217;  seldom  wore  beards,  218, 
472;  attack  Jamestown  in 
Newport's  absence,  219,  221; 
formidable  antagonists,  220; 
population,  203,  222;  brought 
food  to  Jamestown,  223,  259, 
601-602;  then  attacked  it, 
231-237;  trade  with  the,  see 
Trade;  killed  Eustace  Clovell, 
231,  233;  friendly,  shot  at  bv 
mistake,  233-234;  the  King 
of  Pap-sci-ouk,  235;  the  Tap- 
a-han-auks  and  the  \\'e-an-ocks, 
235,  notes  7  and  8;  the  Appa- 
matucks  lived  in  Chesterfield 
County,  235,  note  9;  Yough- 
ta-mund,  tribe  and  King  of, 
235,  439,  559;  which  were 
classed  as  friends  or  foes  of 
the  Colony,  235-236,  249; 
Mat-a-pull,  country  or  town 
of,  235;  attacked  John  Cot- 
son,  235;  Chaw-o-nock,  coun- 
try or  town,  see;  the  Pas-pa- 
heghs  and  We-an-ocks  lived 
in  Charles  City  County,  235, 
note  6,  note  8,  524;  some  of 
the,  who  lived  in  James  City 
County,  236,  note  l;the  Maii- 
go-ag  tribe,  238-239,  627;  the 
Colony  was  at  war  with  the, 
when  Newport  first  left  it, 
247;  the  Piankatank  River, 
349,  424,  458,  484;  feared  the 
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ships  of  the  English,  250;  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  ground, 
250;  the  sickness  at  James- 
town concealed  from  them, 
252;  worshipped  the  sun,  252; 
Newport's  dealings  with  the, 
252-253;  brought  food  at  the 
time  of  the  great  sickness, 
250;  huilt  their  towns  on  ele- 
vated places,  263;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pas-pa-hegh  spent 
most  of  the  night  singing 
and  howling,  273;  expendi- 
tions  for  buying  food  from 
thein,  322-333;  ignorance  of 
their  language  a  difBcultv  in 
trading  with  the,  322;  "the 
god  0-kee  brought  into  bat- 
tle, 323-324;  iMan-o-squo,sick 
town,  328-329;  abused  allega- 
tions of  conversations  in 
English  held,  principally  bv 
Smith,  with  the  Indians,"  340", 
342,  350-353,  404-408,  409-410, 
511,  note  2,512,530,533,  535- 
539,  541,  548-551,  552-553,  594- 
595,  692;  Ras-a-wrack  town  in 
Goochland  County,  341 ,  note  1 , 
347,  550;  their  conjurations, 
343-345;  344a;  rattles  used  in 
conjurations,  344;  their  idea 
of  the  shape  of  the  world, 
345;  thought  gunpowder  should 
be  planted,  345;  custom  as 
to  food  left  over  from  a  meal, 
346;  Yough-ta-nan,  now  the 
Pamunkey  River,  346,  347; 
some  of  their  houses  were  a 
hundred  feet  long,  347;  Men- 
ap-u-cunt  town,  347,  see; 
some,  had  shaven  crowTis, 
351;  Portan  Bay,  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co  on,  349,  note  8;  rac- 
coon skin  coats,  349, 355;  coun- 
try and  people  of  Po-cough-ta- 
o-nack,  351,  406,  406,  note  7; 
Richmond  County,  tribes 
which  lived  in,  see  Richmond 
County;  white  peak  used  as 
ornaments, 355,  nofe3;swords 
like  battleaxes,  351;  At- 
quan-a-chuck  tribe,  351,  470, 
512;  the  coimtry  of  Cai>a-ho- 
wa-sick  olTered  to  Smith,  353, 
35&-357,396,  note4,405,note3, 


406;  A-no-ne  described,  352; 
Parkman  quoted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  treatment  of 
prisoners,  361-362;  their  al- 
leged admiration  of  Smith, 
393-394,  396;  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  colonists,  397; 
Wer-o-wo-com-o-co  to^^ii  in 
Gloucester  County,  402-403, 
585-591,  see;  Smith's  state- 
ment about  their  lack  of 
bravery,  404,  note  1;  the  Po- 
cough-ta-o-nacks  said  to  be 
cannibals,  406,  note  7;  Mon-a- 
can  country,  etc.,  406,  see; 
food  their  greatest  wealth, 
407;  baskets  much  used  by 
them,  407,  409,  488,  511,  541, 
702;  their  houses  hung  around 
on  the  inside  with  bows  and 
arrows,  407;  oration  made  at 
Wer-o-wo-com-o-eo,  by  an 
Indian,  against  their  stealing 
from  or  injuring  the  English, 
407;  Powhatan  proud  of  his 
canoes,  408,  412;  greatly 
valued  blue  beads,  401,  411, 
note  5,  701;  their  fortitude  in 
going  into  the  cold  water 
and  mud,  412-413;  Cin-quo- 
teek,  a  towm  in  Pamimkey, 
415;  Mam-a-nas-sy  town, 461a: 
and  Mat-e-hut  town,  416a 
renewed  hostility  of  the,  419 
demanded  the  surrender  of 
Indian  prisoners,  419-420;  the 
King  of  the  Xansemonds 
given  a  copper  kettle,  427; 
use  of  weirs  and  nets  to  catch 
fish,  436,  486,  600;  the  scalps 
of  the  Piankatanks  hung  up 
by  Powhatan,  424;  several 
tribes  would  be  represented 
on  a  big  hunt,  439;  opposition 
to  the  Jamestown  settlement, 
435-446;  an  Indian  put  in  the 
bilboes  for  stealing,  435; 
troubles  with  them  at  the 
Fort,  436-444;  kept  a  spy  in 
the  Fort,  437,  441;  returned 
two  captured  colonists,  438; 
torturing  two,  a  duty  assigned 
to  Smith,  438-439;  "the  lesser 
Indian  kings  had  councils  to 
advise  them,  as  well  as  Pow- 
hatan   had,    439;    polygamy 
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practiced  among  the,  440, 
473;  note  3;  certain  prisoners 
released,  443-444;  first  con- 
tact ■nith  those  on  the  East^ 
ern  shore,  448;  the  strange 
story  about  some  dead  chil- 
dren there,  448;  kept  fires 
continually  burning  in  their 
houses,  451;  the  Accomacs 
lived  in  Northampton  County , 
448;  Wigh-co-com-o-co  River 
and  town,  449,  472;  those  bj' 
the  Kus  River,  at  first  hos- 
tile, became  friendly,  450- 
452;  the  Nan-ti-coke  River, 
450,  note  6;  the  people  of  So- 
raph-a-nigh,  452;  the  people 
of  Nause,  452;  and  of  Nan-ta- 
quake,  452;  and  of  Ar-sek, 
452;  the  Mas-sa-wo-meke 
tribe,  452,  470,  see;  fond  of 
ambuscades,  454-455;  0-naw- 
man-i-ent  town,  454,  note  6; 
in  Westmoreland  County,  454, 
note  6, 475,  note  6,  476,  note  5; 
the  town  of  Mon-a-o-nes,  on 
Pis-cat^a-way  Creek,  455,  note 
5;  Potomac,  silver  mine,  sup- 
posed to  be  there,  455;  the 
Taux-e-nents  lived  in  Fair- 
fax County,  455,  note  7; 
the  Man-na-hoes  in  Stafford 
County,  478,  not'e6, 482,  note  1 ; 
Taux  town  in  Fairfax  County, 
455,  note  7;  Na-coth-tant  town 
near  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 455,  note  6;  Potomac  town 
in  Stafford  County,  455,  note 
3;  Smith  leads  "his  hinds"  in 
chains,  456;  amazed  at  fire- 
works, 466;  the  Tock-wogh 
tribe,  467,  see;  the  Susque- 
hannas  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  468-470,  see  Susque- 
hanna River;  many  metal 
implements  seen  at  Tock- 
wogh,  468;  strings  of  conch 
shells,  469,  note  6;  Wigh-co 
River,  471,  note  7;  Mo-rat-i- 
co  River,  472;  Mo-raugh-ta- 
cund,  or  Mo-raugh-ta-na,  or 
Mo-raugh-ta-ow-na,  tribe, 
472,  4S2;  see;  Wi-com-i-oo 
River,  471,  note  7;  the  Pa-tux- 
en  t    tribe.    472;    Po-co-moke 


River,  471,  note  7;  Mat-cho- 
peak  town,  475;  and  Me-cup- 
pom,  475;  Pis-a-cack  tovm, 
475;  Pis-sas-sack  town,  and 
its  King,  476,  483;  Se-co-beck 
town,  476;  the  town  of  Cut- 
tat-a-woman,  476;  and  Mas- 
saw-teck  town,  476;  Rappa- 
hannock River  and  tribe,  473; 
see  Rappahannock;  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  world,  and 
other  matters,  of  a  certain 
Rappahannock  Indian,  478- 
480;  Taux-un-tan-i-a  town, 
478,  479;  the  Se-co-becks, 
Mas-saw-tecks  and  Nand- 
taugh-ta-cunds,  in  Caroline 
County,  476,  note  4,  note  5, 478, 
note  7,  483,  note  2;  Ste-go-ra 
town  and  its  people  and  King, 
478, 478,  note  3, 479;  the  Taux- 
i-tan-i-ans  in  Fauquier  County, 
478,  note  4;  the  Shak-a-konies 
and  their  town  Shak-a-ho-ne- 
a,  478, 478,  note  5;  theMan-na- 
ho-acs  in  Culpeper  County, 
478,  note  2,  note  5,  482,  note 
1,  498;  and  in  Spottsylvania, 
478,  note  6, 482,  note  1 ;  viewed 
the  English  as  having  comefor 
conquest,  479;  Ma-has-ka-hod 
town,  478^79;  belief  that  the 
English  could  not  be  hurt, 
481;  mistook  the  English 
pistols  for  pipes,  482;  the 
Nand-taugh-ta-cunds  lived  in 
Essex  County,  349,  note  5, 478, 
note  7,  483,  note  2;  the  women 
and  children  attended  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  484; 
Pagan  Creek,  485,  note  6;  expe- 
dition against  the  Mon-a- 
cans,  503,  see  Mon-a-can;  the 
coronation  of  Powhatan,  507- 
520;  stags'  horns  worn  on  the 
heads  of  the  women  as  orna- 
ments, 510;  fondness  of  danc- 
ing, 191,  510-511;  singing,  273, 
511;  feasts,  how  served,  511; 
wooden  platters  used  for  fish 
and  flesh,  511;  used  fire- 
brands for  torches,  511;  their 
money  was  wampum,  made 
of  cowry,  or  conch  shells, 
469,  note  6,  514;  the  crown 
given  Powhatan  was  of  cop- 
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per,  514;  he  kept  it  after- 
wards at  the  God's  house,  at 
Or-a-pax,  515;  temples  at 
Or-a-pax  and  at  Nansemond, 
515,  649,  note  3;  Or-a-pax  was 
in  Hanover  County,  515,  590; 
town  of  We-an-ocke  porliably 
on  Eppes'  Island,  524;  corn 
paid  for  with  copper,  524; 
Smith's  attempt  to  "sur- 
prise" Powhatan,  529-563; 
their  houses  were  warm  and 
smokey,  531;  fine  oysters  at 
Ke-cough-tan,  531;  Smith 
says  he  made  the,  "com- 
pound" to  save  his  life,  548, 
note  1;  encouraged  by  the 
drowning  of  Scrivener  and 
others,  554;  parted  with  their 
corn  only  through  fear,  558; 
the  town  of  Can-taun-kak, 
558;  and  Po-taun-cak,  558; 
corn  sought  in  Yough-ta- 
mund  and  Mat-ta-pan-i-ent, 
559;  what  Smith  thought 
would  be  the  proper  wav  to 
treat  the,  560-563;  contrast 
between  the  English  and  the 
Spanish  method  of  treating 
the,  560-563;  the  so-called 
Powhatan's  Chimney,  585- 
591;  oration  made  by  the 
Indian  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  594- 
595;  0-kan-ing  praises  Smith 
in  the  English  tongue,  594- 
595;  superstitious  fears  in 
regard  to  the  English,  598- 
600;  their  medicine  men  de- 
ceived them  about  the  powers 
of  the  English,  599;  made 
bread  from  the  tockwhogh 
root,  602;  the  colonists  bil- 
leted among  the,  605-609; 
an  ounce  of  copper  was  paid 
the,  a  dav  for  board,  605- 
609,  639;  Indian  old  fields  bv 
Smith's  Fort,  619,  note  1; 
mummies  of  the  Indian  Kings, 
649,note3;Po-cones,  the  blood 
-root,  651,  noteS;  much  cleared 
land  at  Powhatan  town,  656; 
difference  in  the  policies  of 
dealing  with  the,  the  cause 
of  the  existence  of  one  of  the 
three  parties  in  the  Colonv, 
677;   war  with   the,  688-689; 


corn  kept  by  Powhatan  in 
his  storehouse,  702;  the  war- 
whoop,  702,  note  2;  a  case  of  the 
Indians  cheating  in  selling 
corn,  702;  all  the  deer  driven 
away  from  near  Jamesto\«i, 
703;  laid  amlnishes  for  strag- 
glers from  .Jamestown,  703; 
the  King  of  Potomac  lures 
Spelman,  Savage  and  Samuel 
from  Powhatan,  705-707; 
Yaw-ta-noon-e  town,  705; 
Ras|>tan-se  town,  706;  highly 
offended  by  some  act  of 
those  who  turned  pirates, 
722;  their  hostile  tactics  at 
the  last,  725-726;  conjecture 
as  to  their  feelings  when 
Jamestown  was  abandoned, 
743;  missions  for  the,  770;  dis- 
trust of  them  enjoined,  795- 
796. 
Some  of  the,  mentioned  by  name 
in  this  work: 
Am-o-cis,  441; 
Am-o-ro-leck,    477-481,    482, 

see; 
Ar-a-ha-teck,  see,  same  as 
Ash-u-a-quid,  182,  202,  235; 
Co-cjuo-na-sum,  182,  235; 
Ha-sin-nin-ga,    477-480,    480, 

see; 
Jop-as-sus,  orJop-a-zows,  183, 

705-707,  see; 
Ka-quoth-o-cun,  184, 235,  440, 

441,  see; 
Kec-a-tough,      or      Ke-quo- 

tough,   182,   347,   415,   535, 

see; 
Kemps,  593,  601-602,  606,  607, 

see; 
Kind  Consort,  the  Indian  so- 
called,  200,  207,  209,  235- 

236,  see; 
Kis-san-a-co-men,  184; 
Mac-a-noe,  439,  441-442,   see; 
Mos-co,  477-480,  see; 
Xa-men-a-ciis,  183; 
Xa-mon-tack,  513,  see; 
Nan-ta-quaus.   183.  362,  403, 
407. note  1, 412, note7,44S, see; 
Xav-i-rans,  206,  209-210,  see; 
0-kan-ing,  594-595; 
O-pa-chis-co,  185; 
0-pe-chan-ca-nough.  see; 
O-pit-cha-pan.    1,S5;  345,  415, 

535,  see; 
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Ot-ta-ho-tin,  184, 235-236, 403, 

see; 
Pe-pis-co,    or  Pe-pis-cu-mah, 

183,  235,  249,  250-251,  627- 

628,  see; 
Pe-pis-cu-mah,  see  above; 
Pocahontas,  see; 
Po-chins,  183,  465,  note  5,  see; 
Po-mis-ca-tuck,  182,  235; 
Powhatan,  see; 
Rap-a-han-na,  136,  see; 
Raw-hunt,  442; 
Tac-kon-e-kin-ta-co,  184,  530, 

note  7; 
Taugh-ha-i-ten,  182; 
Taux  Pohatan,  see; 
Toni-a-com-o,  185; 
Tus-so-re,  593,  601-602,  606, 

see; 
Wa-hun-sen-a-cawh,  184; 
We-cut-ta-now,  557-558; 
Wer-o-waugh,  182,  235,  note  5; 
Wo-chin-cho-punck,  see. 
The  meaning  of  some  of  their 
names  of  places: 
Appomattox,  160; 
Chickahominy,  160; 
Ke-cough-tan,  159-160; 
Kis-ki-ack,  159; 
0-nan-cock,  160; 
Or-a-paks,  or  Or-a-pax,  160; 
Pas-pa-hegh,'  159; 
Powhatan,  160; 
Wy-an-oke,  160. 
Some  of  their  words: 
Ca-is-che,  218; 
Ca-quas-sun,  210; 
Che-isc,  204; 
Chi-rah,  237; 
Com-o-u-o-dos.  439; 
Cou-was-co-hoc-an,  706; 
Cro-noc-coes,  223; 
Mat-ah,  237; 
Mus-san-ee-kes,  522; 
Peg-a-tew-a|}-i-jan,  212; 
Po-cones,  651 : 
Qui-ra-uk,  200; 
Ut-ta-san-ta-sough,  484; 
Win-gap-oh,  199,  233, 234,  237; 
Win-gap-oh-che-niu-ze,  205; 
Wis-a-can,  211. 
See     Countries,      Kingdoms, 
Towns   and   Tribes;  and  the 
first  volume  of  this  series — 
The    Conquest    of    Virginia, 
The  Forest  Primeval. 


Indictment  of  Capt.  John  Smith 
691-696. 

Ingratitude  of  Smith  to  New- 
port, 387,  432-433, 433,  note  1, 

447,  490,  503,  note  1,  675, 
692-693. 

Inquisition,  still  as  active  as 
ever,  in  1608,  567;  picture  and 
account  of  the  palace  of  the, 
at  Rome,  572-574;  bodies 
taken  from  "the  wall"  in 
Mexico,  picture  and  account 
of,  574-576;  activitv  of,  in 
Rome,  in  1568,  574;  the 
Supreme  Inquisitor,  574;  ex- 
pels the  Moors  from  Spain, 
711-71^. 

Instructions  from  the  Council 
Resident  in  England,  as  to 
the  proper  course  of  the 
colonists  on  landing  in  Vir- 
ginia, 153-154;  not  to  be 
hasty  in  unloading  their 
food,  and  to  locate  far  up 
the  river,  153;  not  to  make 
many  removals,  153;  to  build 
Fort  and  Magazine,  153;  to 
keep  a  guard  at  the  mouth  of 
the  James,  153;  to  remove 
the  Indians  between  them 
and  the  sea,  153;  as  to  laying 
out  the  town  with  a  view  to 
its  defence,  154;  text  of  these 
instructions,  791-798. 

Intelligence  bureau  maintained 
by  Powhatan,  192. 

Interpreter,  Thomas  Savage, 
390;  the  long  experienced 
need  for  an,  between  the 
English  and  the  Indians,  439, 
note9;andbetween  the  Indian 
tribes,  46S;  Samuel  Collier 
left  to  learn  the  language,  530. 

Ireland,  harsh  policv  of  James 
I.  toward,  374-375. 

Iron,  the  Indians  had  supplies 
of,  207;  the  English  made 
chissels  of  it,  319. 

"Island  Voyage,"  Gates  served 
in  the,  18. 

Islands,  in  the  ocean  belonging 
to     Virginia,     171;     Smith's, 

448,  note  1;  Russell's,  449; 
Blood  sworth,  Holland's, South 
March,  450,  notel;  Sting-ray, 
458. 
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Isle  of  Hogs,  l()2a,  553-554,  600, 
(>00-601. 

Isle  of  Wight,  Indian  towns  in, 
158;  the  VVar-ras-coy-acks 
lived  in,  184, 458,  note  4;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  324,  note  3. 

Isthmus,  connecting  James- 
town with  the  mainland,  158- 
159;  map,  162a. 

Ivry,  battle  of.  111. 


Jackson,  Robert,  on  Newport's 
voyage  up  the  James,  198, 
810. 

Jacob,  Thomas,  gentleman,  one 
of  the  First  Planters,  808;  his 
death,  258. 

Jacobus,  Rex,  1607,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cros.ses  set  up, 
130,  132;  208-209. 

James  I.,  at  the  head  of  the 
Second  Attempt  to  conquer 
Virginia,  13-14;  208,  note  5; 
impressed  by  the  character 
of  Dale,  37-38;  undertook  to 
grant  the  titles  to  the  land 
in  Virginia,  41,  764,  765;  his 
relation  to  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, 49-52;  the  land  belonged 
to  the  Company,  the  govern- 
ment over  it  belonged  to  the 
King, 753, note  1  ;pictureof,52a; 
favored  peace  with  Spain,  58; 
plots  against,  59;  his  policy 
to  augment  the  power  of  the 
crown,  59;  out  of  sympathy 
with  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  on  matters  of 
State  policy,  59-60;  kept  him- 
self in  the  background  of  the 
Virginia  movement,  51,  57; 
prohibited  Roman  Catholics 
from  coming  to  Virginia,  81, 
779;  names  in  his  immediate 
family  given  to  rivers,  capes, 
etc.,  in  Virginia,  132-133; 
reserved  to  himself  all  real 
power  of  legislation  over 
Virginia,  177,  780,  781,  804; 
enjoined  a  humane  policy 
toward  the  Indians,  Vllf- 
X,  151-152,  159-160,  191-192, 
419,  420,  note  4,  525,  585-586, 
780-781;  and  that  they  were 
to  be  taught  religion,  IX,  11- 
12,  151-152,  585-586,  780-781; 


Jamestown  named  after  him, 
226;  contemtilile  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish  opposi- 
tion to  Virginia,  266-268;  con- 
trolled the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  regard  to  acts  with 
reference  to  religion  in 
1607,  373;  recommends  union 
between  England  and  Scot- 
land, 380;  defers  seeing  the 
Spanish  ambassador  about 
X^ewjiort's  return  from  Vir- 
ginia, 389;  the  coronation  of 
Powhatan,  513,  note  2;  policy 
of,  with  reference  to  Powha- 
tan, 514-515;  aided  in  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  England, 
566;  grants  the  lands  in 
Ulster  to  Protestants,  569; 
fear  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor that  he  would  come  out 
openly  in  the  Virginia  busi- 
ness, 623;  comparatively  poor 
709;  di.sputes  between,  and 
Parliament,  709;  transfers  Vir- 
ginia to  the  London  Com- 
pany, 710;  his  government  of 
the  Colony  transferred  to  the 
London  Company,  720;  fur- 
ther disputes  with  Parlia- 
ment, 739;  change  of  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Colony  when 
it  passed  from,  to  the  London 
Company,  743-744;  picture  of, 
and  his  attendants  hawking, 
766a;  text  of  the  Charter  he 
granted  of  April  10,  1606,  751- 
766;  text  of  his  plan  of  Colo- 
nial government,  767-783;  the 
land  in  America  claimed  by 
him,  751,  note  1;  text  of  the 
orders  from  the  Council  Resi- 
dent in  England  for  the  first 
expedition,  785-790;  text  of 
the  instructions  from  the 
Covmcil  in  England  to  the 
Council  in  Virginia,  791-798; 
text  of  the  enlargement  by 
the  King  of  the  number  and 
power  of  the  Covmcil  Resi- 
dent in  England,  799-805; 
granted  the  title  to  the  land 
to  the  two  colonies,  or 
companies,  but  reserved  the 
government  over  it,  753,  note 
1.  See  Government.  Council, 
Court,  and  Charter. 
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James  City  County,  the  Kis-ki- 
acks  lived  in,  236,  note  1. 

James  City,  Parish,  162a; 
Countv,  map  of  small  part 
of,  162a. 

James  River,  south  side  of, 
named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  2a,  201,  236,  note  5; 
named  after  James  I.,  120;  the 
Indian  name  of  the,  was  the 
Powhatan,  120;  on  T^-ndall's 
map,  134a;  called  also  the 
river  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  143; 
and  the  King's  river,  143;  the 
colonists  instructed  to  keep 
guard  at  the  mouth  of  the, 
153,  624,  792-793;  Newport's 
voyage  of  discovery  up  the, 
197-220;  north  side  of  the, 
named  the  Popham  side,  201, 
236,  note  5;  Newport  reaches 
the  Falls  of  the,  205;  height  of 
the  tide  in  the,  205;  navaga- 
bilitv  of,  205;  T^dall  makes 
a  survey  of,  134a,  159,  220. 

James,  Thomas,  member  of  the 
Council  Resident  in  England, 
44,  768,  800. 

Jamestown,  origin  of  the  fac- 
tions there,  VII,  671-685;  the 
title  to,  was  purchased  with 
copper  from  the  Indians,  VIII 
-X,  160-161,  193,  195;  on  Tyn- 
dall's  map,  134a;  selected 
because  the  ships  could  land 
there,  139,  141;  in  the  Pas-pa- 
hegh  country,  139,  143;  ships 
moored  to  the  trees  at,  139; 
further  grounds  for  its  selec- 
tion, 140-141;  deemed  least 
liable  to  offend  the  Indians 
if  the  settlement  were  made 
there,  140;  controversy  over 
locating  the  settlement  there, 
140-141;  ceremonies  on  land- 
ing, 143-148;  the  peninsular 
of,  as  described  by  Strachej', 
143;  narrow  neck  connected 
it  with  the  mainland,  143; 
references  to  detailed  studies 
of  the  island,  157,  note  2;  no 
Indians  lived  near  there,  140, 
143,  158;  the  fortification  of, 
143-144,  224-226;  founding  of, 
compared  with  that  of  Rome, 
144-148;  religious  service  at 
the  founding  of,  148;  earliest 


visit  of  Indians  to,  150;  how 
the  houses  were  at  first  con- 
structed    and    placed,     155; 
profusion  of  the  grape-vines, 
155;   the  place  was  a   thick 
wood,  155;  plan  of  the  settle- 
ment,   156,   224-226;   instruc- 
tions   as    to    planning,    797; 
the  settlement  at,  consisted 
of  the  fort,  the  town  and  the 
blockhouse,   156;  size  of  the 
island,  157;  and  its  topogra- 
phy, 157,  159;  at  first  a  penin- 
sular,   157;    the   ridges,    157; 
vessels  kept  for  use  at,  158? 
the  isthmus  which  connected 
it   with    the   mainland,    158- 
159;  the  beautiful  view  from, 
161-162;    map    of,     and    sur- 
rounding country,  162a;  prob- 
able site  of  the  first  landing 
place,  162a,  227;  dailv  pray- 
ers at,  164-165,  168-170,  443, 
469;     first     church,     163;     a 
borough   and   a  parish,    167; 
desire  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  bv  those  at,  167- 
168,  169-170;  great  number  of 
offices  at,  173-176;  early  visit 
of  Wo-chin-cho-punck  to,  193; 
another  visit  from  him,  194- 
195;  attacked  by  the  Indians 
in    Newport's    absence,    219, 
221;    the   fort    described   by 
Strachey,      224-226;      named 
after  James  I.,  226;  trees  cut 
down  from  around,  227;   ac- 
count and  explanation  of  the 
great  sickness  there,  252,  255, 
258,  650;  fatal  effects  of,  256- 
264;    e.xplained    bv    Studley, 
260;  bv  Percv,  261-262;  and 
by    Strachey,    262-264;     the 
poor  water  supply,  263;   the 
place    was    unhealthy,    263; 
various  early  names  for,  268- 
269;   some   of   the   causes   of 
discontent  at,  319-320;  explo- 
sive   mines    planted    in    the 
fields  around,  343;  reference 
to  picture  of,  made  in  1620, 
379,  note  2;  destroved  bv  fire, 
in   January,    1608^   395,    398; 
space  left  between  the  houses 
and  the  palisade  of  from  30 
to  36  feet,  395;  miserable  con- 
dition  of   all   after   the   fire, 
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Jamestown — Continued. 
395;  relieved  by  Newport, 
396;  referred  to  hy  the  Indians 
under  the  name  Pas-pa-hegh, 
405,  note  4;  condition  of,  Sep- 
tember 7,  160S,  448-489;  ship 
and  barges  kept  for  use  of 
the  Colony,  73,  127.  128,  133, 
236,266,449,n()te  5, 505,  note  2; 
Powhatan  invited  to  come  to, 
in  order  to  receive  his  crown 
and  presents,  511-512;  Powha- 
tan advises  Newport  to  leave, 
as  an  unhealthy  place.  515; 
teols  and  arms  stolen  from, 
for  the  Indians,  544-545,  581; 
well  dug,  600;  area  cultivated 
around.  600;  livestock  at,  in 
1609,  600-601;  the  condition 
of  affairs  at,  in  1609,  like 
that  at  Roanoke  Island,  in 
1586,610;name  of  a  Magisterial 
District,  617-618;  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  reaches,  720;  condition 
of,  at  this  time,  720-721;  its 
appearance,  as  described  by 
Strachey,  725;  abandoned, 
727-728;  revived  by  Lord 
Delaware,  728-729;  some  of 
the  interesting  characters 
then  at,  734-735;  picture  of, 
746. 

Jarratt.  William,  810,  note  1. 

Jefferson,  statement  as  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Indian  lands, 
X-XI;  became  o^\'ner  of  the 
copies  of  the  record  of  the 
Virginia  Company.  XV;  re- 
marks about  the  alleged 
brothers  of  Powhatan,  185, 
note  1. 

Jesuit,  reaction  in  Poland,  115; 
plot  of,  in  Russia,  115-116. 

Jeweler,  817. 

John  and  Francis,  one  of  the 
two  ships,  in  Xewi)ort's  sec- 
ond vovage  to  Virginia,  266, 
315-316",  389;  he  returned  to 
England  in  her,  with  a  cargo 
of  cedar,  421;  and  ore  mis- 
taken for  gold,  425. 

Johnson,  Will,  817. 

Johnson,  William,  811. 

Joi)-as-sus.  a  brother  of  Powha- 
tan, 183;  visits  him,  and 
lures  Spelman,  Savage  and 
Samuel  from  him,  705-707. 


Judicial  power  in  Virginia, 
resided  in  the  Council.  124, 
173-174;  subject,  in  certain 
cases,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
King,  286-288;  the  law  on  this 
subject  was  not  clear,  287, 
note  1 :  the  power  of  pardoning 
was  reserved  by  the  King, 
774.     See  Court. 

Jupiter,  satellites  of,  discov- 
ered. 741. 

Jury,  trial  provided  for,  but 
their  verdicts  could  be  set 
aside  by  the  Council,  124, 
173-174,  772;  tries  James  Reed 
and  Captain  Kendall,  309-311; 
Wingfield.  288-301 ;  and_ Cap- 
tain John  Smith,  383-387. 

K 

Ka-ciuoth-o-cun,  a  wer-o-ance, 
184;  reported  as  hostile,  235; 
sent  by  Powhatan  as  a  guide 
for  the  English,  440;  soon 
leaves,  441. 

Keale,  Richard,  a  fishmonger, 
may  have  come  over  with 
Xelson,  in  the  PhoenLx.  818- 
819;  with  Smith  on  his  first 
voyage  up  the  Chesapeake, 
447;  classed  as  a  soldier  on 
the  second  vovage  up  the 
Bay,  465. 

Kec-a-tough,  spelt  also  Ke-quo- 
tough,  a  brother  of  Powha- 
tan, 182;  entertains  Smith, 
.347;  meets  Newport.  415;  an 
heir  to  the  throne.  535. 

Ke-cough-tan,  first  visit  of  the 
English  to,  133-135;  porbably 
the  same  as  Check-o-tanke, 
133;  Indians  of,  took  the 
English  to  be  divinities,  134; 
its  removal  involved  in  in- 
structions from  the  Council 
in  England.  153;  meaning  of 
the  name,  159-160;  a  tribe, 
183;  trading  expedition  to, 
for  food,  323-324:  insolence  of 
the  Indian,  323;  food  obtained 
by  force,  323-324;  description 
of.  326;  first  voyagers  up  the 
Bay  return  to,  458;  the  In- 
dians there  would  believe 
they  had  been  at  war  with 
the    Mas-sa-wo-mecks,    458- 
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Ke-cough-  tan — Con  tinued. 
459,  465;  second  expedition 
up  the  Bay,  stops  at,  465;  Po- 
chins.  King  of,  465,  note  5; 
expedition  to  "surprise"  Pow- 
hatan stops  at,  531. 

Keffer,  Peter,  817. 

Kelligrew,  Sir  Robert,  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  45,  802. 

Kemps,  an  Indian,  taken  pris- 

'  oner,  593;  preferred  to  stav 
with  the  English,  601-602; 
gave  cold  comfort  to  mem- 
bers of  the  disloyal  party, 
606;  used  the  phrase  "who 
would  not  work,  must  not 
eat,"  606;  forcibly  brings 
before  Smith  several  of  the 
disloyal  party,  607. 

Kendall,  Capt.  George,  a  gen- 
tleman, First  Planter,  808; 
account  of,  30;  a  leading 
character,  75;  one  of  the 
Council  in  Virginia,  123; 
probably  nominated  Wing- 
field  as  President,  149;  con- 
trived the  first  fort,  151;  no 
real  friend  of  the  Virginia 
movement,  152,  672;  may 
have  been  the  head  of  one 
faction,  233;  put  off  the 
Council  and  imprisoned,  251, 
257;  caused  increased  dissen- 
tion  after  Gosnold's  death, 
257;  conspiracy  of,  305-312; 
trial  of,  310-311;  execution  of, 
311;  plotted  to  nm  off  with 
the  Pinnace  to  England,  307; 
executed  before  Newport's 
return,  392;  member  of  the 
disloyal  party,  672. 

Kennebec  River,  the  Colon.v 
at  Sa-gad-a-hoc  on  the,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, 378-380. 

Ke-quo-tough,  see  Kec-a-tough 

Killingbeck,  Richard,  gentle- 
man, First  Supply,  815. 

Kind  Consort,  one  of  the  In- 
dian guides,  so  called,  200, 
207,  209;  described  the  course 
of  the  James  River  to  the 
English,  200.  209;  tells  which 
Indians  are  friendlv  and 
which  hostile,  235-236." 

Kind  Woman's  Care,  a  place  on 


the  James   visited   bv  New- 
port, 213. 

King,  Captain,  one  of  the 
Captains  of  the  Diamond, 
577,  633. 

Kingdoms; 
Accomac,  448; 
Chickahominv,  324,  note  4; 
Man-na-hock,'  478,  482; 
Mat-ta-pan-i-ent,  558; 
Mon-a-can,  535,  note  5; 
Nand-taugh-ta-cund,  478; 
Pas-pa-hegh,  135,  331; 
Po-cough-tro-nak,  351; 
Tap-a-han-ocke,  .348; 
War-ras-kov-ack,  326; 
Wi-nauk,  199; 
Yough-ta-mund,  559, 
Many    at    the    head    of    the 
Chesapeake     Bay,     352;     A 
whole     kingdom     given     by 
Powhatan   to  Newport,   515, 
note  3, 

King  George  County,  Mas-saw- 
teck  may  have  been  in,  476, 
note  5;  the  Pis-sas-saeks  lived 
in,  483;  note  4, 

King's,  government  under  the 
Charter  of  1606,  12-13;  see 
Government;  River,  the 
James  so  called,  143. 

Kingsmill's,  Creek,  157;  on 
map,  162a,  seat  of  the  Bacon 
family,  162a;  wharf,  162a, 

Kingstone,  Ellis,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
his  death,  259. 

Kinsale,  defeat  of  the  Irish 
and  Spanish  at,  374. 

Kis-ki-ack,  Indian  town,  same  as 
Ches-coy-ok,  1.34a;  158;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  159;  direc- 
tion from  Jamestown,  162a; 
a  tribe,  184;  Percy's  walk  to, 
193-194;  King  of,  reported  to 
be  hostile,  235-236;  ill  recep- 
tion of  Newport  at,  417; 
members  of  this  tribe  were 
among  those  who  captured 
Smith,  439;  expedition  to 
"surprise"  Powhatan  stops 
at,  531. 

Kis-san-a-co-meu,  a  wer-o-ance, 
184. 

Kneel,  difficulty  of  making 
Powhatan,  513. 

Knowles.  Richard,  825, 
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Kopping,  Sir  George,  member 

of   the   Coimcil   Resident   in 

England,  45. 
Kus    River,    450,  note   6;  the 

Indians  there,  450-451. 
Kus-ka-ran-a-ocke    River,    450, 

note  6;  same  as  the  Kus. 


Laborers  and  others  who  first 
went  over,  73-74,  811;  in  the 
First  Supply.  818;  in  the 
Second  Supply,  822-823;  some 
were  attendants  on  the  gen- 
tlemen. 74,  811. 

Ladonniere,  his  experiences  in 
Florida  mentioned,  261. 

Lambert,  Thomas,  probably 
came  over  with  Capt.  Nelson 
in  the  Phoenix,  as  part  of  the 
First  Supply;  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
529. 

Lancaster  County,  the  Mo- 
raugh-ta-cunds  lived  in,  472, 
note  5;  482.  note  2. 

Land,  title  to,  as  contemplated 
imder  the  Charter  of  .\pril 
10,  1606,  39-12.  171-173;  764, 
765;  to  be  the  same  as  in 
England,  771;  area  of,  granted 
under  the  Charter  of  1606, 
39,  171;  to  be  granted  bv  the 
King,  41,  171-173,  764.'  765; 
none  acquired  by  private 
persons  under  this  Charter, 
42;  how  owned,  and  conveyed 
by  the  Indians,  160-161;  pri- 
vate titles  to,  on  the  part  of 
the  Virginians,  began  in  1617, 
178;  ofTers  of  the  Indians  to 
sell  or  give,  VIII-IX,  X-XI, 
195,353. 515,note3;Jamestown 
purchased  in  regular  form, 
VIII-X.  160-161,  193,  195;  the 
matter  of  the  country  called 
Cap-a-ho-wa-sick, 353,356-357, 
396,  note  4;  a  whole  kingdom 
given  by  Powhatan  to  New- 
port, 515,  note  3. 

Land,  of  the  Indians,  humane 
policv  of  the  English  in 
regard  to,  VIII-X,  191-192; 
Jamestown  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  X,  160-161.  193, 
195;  held  in  trust  by  Virginia 
for  various  tribes,  X:  Jeflfer- 


son's  statement  as  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Indian,  X; 
Taux  Powhatan  favored  its 
purchase  by  the  English,  195; 
the  government  of  the  Colony 
was  reserved  by  the  King, 
but  the,  was  to  belong  to  the 
Company  and  its  grantees, 
753,  note  1;  the  amount  of, 
in  America  claimed  by  James 
I.,  751,  note  1. 
Landing  place,  probable  site  of, 

162a.  227. 
Lane,  Capt.  Ralph,  exploit  of, 

quoted  by  Smith,  453-454. 
Language,  ignorance  of  the  In- 
j       dian,   a  difficulty  in   trading 
I       with    them,   322;    or   dealing 
I       at   all  with   them,    193,   204, 
I      322,  407,  note  1,  439,  note  9, 
1      467,  659,  note  7,  692. 
I  Lavander,  Thomas,  822. 
La  Warr,  the  Lord,  see  Dela- 
ware. 
Law,  of  the  Colony,  86-S7;  121- 
122;    the    Levitical    claimed 
once  to  be  a  part  of  the,  .383- 
387;  the  law  of  England  was 
the  law  of  \"irginia,  .3S6-3S7; 
Gates'  severe  system  of  laws, 
721;  to  be  laid  dorni  by  the 
King,  756;  common  law  and 
eciuity  jurisprudence  of  Eng- 
land transferred  to  Virginia, 
769;    criminal    law.    771-776; 
verbal  pleadings,  775. 
Lawn's  Creek  Parish,  162a. 
Lawson's    History    of     North 
Carolina  quoted,  188,  note  1. 
Lawyer,  Capt.  Gabriel  .\rcher 

on  first  voyage,  75. 
Laxon,  William,  a  carpenter, 
811;  then  Ensign,  at  the  head 
of  60  or  SO,  sent  down  the 
river  to  live  upon  oysters, 
602. 
Laydon,    John,    marries    Anna 

Burrows,  524.  811. 
Laziness  of  some  of  the  colo- 
nists charged  by  Smith.  603- 
605;  Smith's  coercive  meas- 
ures against,  605,  661;  and 
Gates'  reform  measures,  721. 
Leading  characters,  on  the  first 
voyage,  75;  at  Jamestown 
when  the  Second  Attempt 
came  to  an  end,  734-735. 
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League,  of  friendship  made 
between  Newport  and  Taux 
Powliatan,  204-205;  made  with 
other  Indian  Kings,  233;  of 
certain  Indian  Kings  against 
the  Colony,  235-236. 

Leah  and  Rachael,  quotation 
from,  XXIV. 

Leeds,  Timothy,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  815. 

Legislative  power,  the  Colony 
had  no  real,  all  power  of 
legislation  over,  or  for,  Vir- 
ginia, was  reserved  bv  the 
King,  177,  781,  804;  but  the 
Colony  could  pass  rules  which 
were  valid  until  the  King 
vetoed  them,  780;  and  the 
Council  Resident  in.  England 
could  legislate  for  the  King, 
804. 

Leigh,  Henry,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  821;  died  be- 
fore the  famine  of  1607,  605. 

Lerma,  Duke  of,  great  influence 
of,  over  Phihp  III.,  63. 

Letters,  discouraging,  not  to  be 
sent  back  to  England,  364, 
798. 

Levitical  law  relied  on  in  the 
prosecution  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  .383-387. 

Lewd,  this  word  as  used  by 
Smith,  628,  643,  note  2,  695. 

Lewes,  John,  817. 

Lewis,  Richard,  825. 

Libel,  Capt.  John  Smith's,  on 
the  character  of  the  early 
Colonists,  493-494. 

Lieutenant  Governor,  the  title 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  713. 

Lightfoot,  John,  825,  826. 

Lignum-vitae   trees,   103. 

Limbo,  450,  452,  471. 

Lion,  the,  one  of  the  Great  Fleet 
of  1609,  577;  arrives  in  Vir- 
ginia, 633. 

Little  Conduit,  picture  of,  62a. 

Little  Powhatan,  665,  same  as 
Taux  Powhatan,  which  see. 

Littletown,  seat  of  the  Pettus 
and  Bray  families,  162a. 

Livestock  at  Jamestown,  1609, 
600-601. 

Lock,  Powhatan's  admiration 
for  the,  on  his  house,  587. 


London,  brief  account  of,  55-58; 
political  conditions  in  1606, 
57-58;  Stone,  picture  of,  58; 
picture  of  Southwark,  5Sa; 
plague,  60-61;  633;  Bucklers- 
burv,  picture  of,  60a;  pic- 
ture of  the  Little  Conduit, 
62a;  interest  of,  in  the  Vir- 
ginia voyage,  6.5-71;  Black- 
wall,  69-71;  the  tablet  in,  372. 

London  Bridge,  First  Planters 
probably  marched  to,  127- 128. 

London,  Company,  founded  Vir- 
ginia, XII;  historv  of  the 
records  of,  XII,  XIII-XVI; 
same  as  the  First,  or  South- 
ern, Colony,  42;  members  of, 
were  Protestants,  and  in 
favor  of  liberal  government, 
59-60;  plague,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  mortality  at 
Jamestown,  258. 

"Lone  Cypress,"  227. 

Lost  Colonv,  the  search  for  the 
survivors'  of  the,  238-239,  342, 
343,  352,  497,  530,  627. 

Lot,  fell  to  Smith  to  make  voy- 
age to  the  town  of  Powhatan 
for  corn,  331. 

Louis  XIII.  succeeds  to  the 
crown  of  France,  739-740. 

Love,  William,  812. 

Lower  Chippoake's  Creek,162a. 

Lower  Point,  162a. 

Lowick,  Michael,  gentleman. 
Second  Supply,  821. 

Loval  Party,  brought  Reed  and 
Kendall  to  trial,  306-311;  de- 
posed Wingfield,  273-301; 
stood  firmly  amid  the  dis- 
tresses at  Jamestown,  320; 
those  who  composed  the,were 
the  forerunners  ot  Virginia's 
great  men,  372;  brought  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  to  trial,  384- 
387;  supported  Captain  Rat- 
cliffe  rather  than  Smith  and 
Scrivener,  400-401;  tried  to 
obey  the  orders  from  Eng- 
land to  treat  the  Indians 
kindly,  VIII-X,  191-192;  420, 
note  4,  520,  526,  585-586; 
Archer,  one  of  the,  incurs  the 
wrath  of  the  opposing  parties, 
422;  Ratcliffe  and  Martin  be- 
longed to  the,  447.  note  3;  the 
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Loyal  Party — Continued. 

majority  of  the  Colonv  be- 
longed 'to  the,  400-401,"  447, 
493,  494;  Edward  Brinton  and 
Kichard  Savage  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the,  54.5; 
the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  the, 
and  by  Smith's  party,  560- 
561;  "the  re.six'cted  gentle- 
men of  worth  in  Virginia" 
belonged  to  the,  640-641,  641, 
note  1;  overthrow.s  Smith, 
657-t5fl7;  final  triumph  of  the, 
669-67G;  West  and  Percy  be- 
longed to  the,  669;  other 
members  of  the,  671-672;  con- 
trolled the  Colony  under  the 
Charter  of  1609,  and  founded 
Virginia,  678;  honored  by  the 
Company  in  England,  6S3-684. 

Lynnhaven,  Bav,  called  Mor- 
tons  Bav,  120;  River,  121; 
oysters,  127;  course  followed 
in  the  march  from  Cape 
Henry,  127-128. 

Mac-a-noe,  one  of  the  Council  of 
Paspahegh,  439;  his  "confes- 
sion" substantiated  bv  other 
Indians,  411-442. 

Macguire,  Francis,  see  Maguel. 

Magazine,  the  colonists  in- 
structed soon  to  build  153; 
communal  system  for  first 
fi'  e  years,  172;  early  troubles 
and  disputes  in  relation  to, 
273-276,  287-288;  fire  origi- 
nated ill  the,  395;  provisions 
in  the,  damaged  bv  rain,  489; 
roof  repaired  1608,  497;  fraud- 
ulent trade  with  things 
stolen  from  the,  521-.523;  the 
food  in  the,  equally  distri- 
buted during  the  famine  in 
Smith's  administration,  602; 
established,  776-778. 

Magellan,  Spanish  Colonv  on 
Straits  of,  261. 

Magisterial  Districts,  Stone 
House,  .lamestown  and  Pow- 
hatan, 617-618. 

Maguel,  Francis,  may  have 
come  over  with  Xelson  in  the 
Phoeni.x;  Spanish  spy  in  Vir- 
ginia, 192-'220;  describes  the 
Fort,  226-227,  and  the  censor- 
ship over  letters  from  .James- 


town, 246-247;  and  Wing- 
field's  trial  in  Virginia,  .300; 
leaves  Virginia  in  Newport's 
ship  the  .John  and  Francis,426; 
member  of  the  disloyal  party, 
672. 

Mahas-ka-hod,  Indian  town, 
478,  479. 

Maine,  a  part  of  Virginia,  in 
1607,  378. 

Majority  of  the  colonists  be- 
longed to  the  loyal  party,  and 
supported  Ratcliffe  as  against 
Smith  and  Scrivener,  400-401, 
447,  493,  494. 

Mallard,  Thomas,  laborer, 
Second  Supply,  823;  reveals 
the  plot  of  the  disloyal  partv, 
629. 

Mallet,  Sir  John,  member  of  the 
Council  Resident  in  England, 
46,  802. 

Mam-a-nas-sy,  town,  map,  416a. 

Manacling  prisoners,  former 
mode  of,  301. 

Man-a-kin,  Indian  tribe,  see 
Mon-a-can. 

Man-go-ags,  the,  reached  in  the 
search  for  Raleigh's  Lost 
Colony,  238-239,  627. 

Man-na-ho-acs,  Indian  nation, 
478,  note  2,  note  5;  same  as 
the  Man-na-hocks,  482,  note 
1;  their  location,  498. 

Man-na-hocks,  kingdom  of  the, 
478;  last  view  of  them,  482; 
same  as  the  Man-na-ho-acs, 
482,  note  1;  alleged  victory 
over,  482. 

Manns,  the  former  seat  of  the, 
588. 

Man- o-squo- sick,  moonlight 
voyage  to,  328-329. 

Mansfield,  Sir  Robert,  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  45,  802. 

Manufactures,  infant,  231,  504; 
the  Dutchmen  and  Poles 
skilled  in,  and  brought  over 
for  that  imrpose,  507;  results 
produced,  600. 

Map.  of  Virginia,  under  the 
Charter  of  April  10,  1606,108a; 
Tyndall's  map,  134a,  159,  220; 
of  Jamestown  Island  and  the 
surrounding  coimtry,  162a;  of 
the  Indian  towns  in  Virginia, 
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192a;  of  St.  George's  Fort  on 
the  Sa-gad-a-hoc,  378a;  of 
Wer-o-\vo-com-o-co,  404a;  of 
Pamunkey,  416a;  ancient,  of 
Virginia,  492a;  the  date  of 
1606  on  this  map  is  an  im- 
possible one,  132,  note  1;  one 
of  the  York  River  made  by 
Tyndall,  555. 

Marie  Galante,  island,  101. 

Mariners,  one  list  of,  810;  forty 
sailors  with  the  First  Plant- 
ers, 813. 

Market,  place,  inside  the  fort, 
225;  held  outside  the  fort  for 
the  Indians,  227. 

Markham,  Robert,  on  New- 
port's vovage  up  the  James, 
198;  810.  ■ 

Marl,  "Powhatan's  chimney", 
as  viewed  bv  Meade,  made  of, 
589,  note  1.' 

Marriage,  the  first  in  Virginia, 
524. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  named  by 
Archer  and  Gosnold,  75. 

Martin,  George,  gentleman. 
First  Planter,  808. 

Martin,  Captain  John,  gentle- 
man. First  Planter,  808;  brief 
aecoimt  of,  29-30;  a  leading 
character,  75;  and  his  son,  75; 
one  of  the  Council  in  Virginia, 
122;  his  severe  illness,  255, 
319,  331,  421;  his  son  John's 
death,  256;  his  settlement  at 
Nansemond,  263,  644;  contro- 
versy with  Wingfield,  286,293; 
one  of  the  Council  which 
tried  Reed  and  Kendall,  306- 
311;  pronounced  the  sentence 
against  Kendall,  311;  abused 
by  Studley,  Todkill  and 
Smith,  322;  recovers  from  his 
sickness  331;  trades  with  the 
Pas-pa-heghs,  332,  421-422; 
did  not  consent  to  Archer's 
being  admitted  to  the  Coim- 
cil,  383,  384;  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  England,  421;  at 
first  opposed  the  expedition 
to  the  Mon-a-can  country, 
431;  and  then  offered  to  im- 
dertake  it  himself,  433,  note 
11,  433-434;  believed  Powha- 


tan's statements  to  be  true, 
441;  went  to  England  with 
Nelson  in  the  Phoenix,  446; 
returned  to  Virginia  in  com- 
mand of  the  Falcon,  446,  577, 
note  1,  633,  642;  goes  to  plant 
at  Nansemond,  644;  elected 
President,  and  resigns  the 
office  to  Smith,  644,  note  4, 
645-647;  his  attempted  settle- 
ment at  Nan.semond,  649-650; 
surprised  the  King  of  Nanse- 
mond, 649;  member  of  the 
loyal  party,  671;  one  of  the 
founders  of  Virginia,  684;  lost 
his  boats  and  half  his  men  at 
Nansemond,  687;  alone  voted 
not  to  abandon  Jamestown, 
727,  note  3,  7^7;  at  James- 
town, 735. 

Martin,  John,  gentleman,  First 
Planter,  80S. 

Martin,  William,  825. 

Marj'  and  John,  many  of  the 
North  Colonv  returned  in  the 
ship,  the,  380. 

Mary  and  Margaret,  brought 
Newport  over  on  his  third 
voyage,  501-502. 

Maryland,  taken  from  Virginia, 
369,  note  1;  Watkin's  Point, 
boundary  of,  partly  deter- 
mined by,  471  note  7;  contro- 
versy with  Virginia  over 
boundary  of,  471,  note  7. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
brought  on  one  of  the  wars  of 
the  Huguenots,  112. 

Mas-sa-wo-mekes,  nation  of  the, 
452,  470;  Smith  desired  to  see, 
454;  the  Ke  -  cough  -  tans 
thought  he  had  been  at  war 
with  the,  458-459;  and  was 
again  going  to  attack  them, 
465;  encounter  several  canoes 
full  of,  466-467;  at  war  with 
the  Tock-woghes,  467;  ene- 
mies of  the  Susquehannas, 
468,  470;  went  up  Gunpowder 
River,  470,  note  7;  enemies  of 
the  Pa-tu.x-ents,  172;  enquired 
about,  479;  described,  479; 
dwelt  upon  the  Potomac,  479, 
note  2. 

Mas-saw-teck,  Indian  town, 476. 

Mat-a-pull,the  king  of,  reported 
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to  be  friendly,  235;  possibly 
the  same  as  ^lat-ta-pa-raent, 
235,  note  5. 

Match-a-com-o-co,  meaning  of, 
179;  description  of  one,  179- 
192. 

Matchlocks,  229. 

Mat-cho-peak,  Indian  town, 475. 

Mat-e-hiit,  town,  map,  416a. 

Math-o-mauk,  Indian  town,  158. 

Mats,  much  used  liy  the  In- 
dians to  sit  on,  etc.,  134,  137, 
202,  204;  used  l)y  the  English 
to  adorn  their  houses,  248; 
the  Indians  made  houses, 
or  tents,  of  them,  412. 

Mat-ta-ne-ni-o,  island,  99. 

Mat-ta-pa-ment,  Indian  town, 
158;  on  map,  162a;  possibly 
the  same  as  the  Mat-a-pulls, 
235,  note  5;  river,  now  called 
the  Mattapony,  346;  tribe, 
members  oi  the,  were  among 
those  who  captured  Smith, 
439. 

Mat-ta-pan-i-ent  searched  for 
corn,  559. 

Mattapony,  tribe,  land  held  in 
trust  for  it  by  Virginia,  X;  a 
tribe,  182;  river,  originall.y 
called  the  Mat-ta-pa-ment, 
346;  old  name  of  the  coimtry 
through  which  the  present, 
river  Hows,  559,  note  2. 

Ma.\es,  Thomas,  gentleman, 
Second  Supplv,  822. 

May.  William,  SIS. 

Meade,  Bishop,  his  views  in 
regard  to  "Powhatan's  Chim- 
ney", 587-591. 

Meaning  of  some  Indian  names, 
159-160. 

Me-cup-pom,  Indian  town,  475. 

MemWrs  of  Parliament,  many 
in  the  Coimcil  for  Virginia 
Resident  in  England,  4.3-44,47; 
and  otherwise  connected  with 
the  movement,  10a,  14a,  20a, 
38a,  42a,  46a,  4.8a. 

Men-ap-u-cimt,  site  of,  describ- 
ed, 347;  the  town  had  a 
hundred  houses,  347;  New- 
port sails  to,  41.5-416. 

Mendoza.  General  Pedro  de, 
261. 


Menendez,  his  attempted  set- 
tlement in  Virginia,  189,  348 
note  S,  490. 

Merchant  .\dventurers  for  the 
Discovery  of  Regions  Un- 
known, 71. 

Metal  implements,  manv  seen 
at  Tockwogh,  468. 

Mexico,  conquest  of,  compared 
with  that  of  Virginia,  .507-515, 
515-517;  bodies  taken  from 
"the  wall''  in,  574-576;  possi- 
bly known  to  Powhatan  un- 
der the  name  of  A-no-ne,  352, 
note  6. 

Michael, 818. 

Michelbo\irne,  Sir  Edward, 
member  of  the  Coimcil  Resi- 
dent in  England,  802. 

Microscope  invented,  712. 

Middle  Plantation  Parish,  162a. 

Middletown  Parish,  162a. 

Midwinter,  Francis,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  808; 
his  death,  256. 

Military  provisions,  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Jamestown,  14.3-144, 
224-226;  the  block-house,  1.56; 
surroimding  trees  cut  down, 
227;  mines  planted  in  the 
fields  around  Jamestown,  343; 
the  interior  plan  of  the  fort, 
395;  offices,  17.3-176;  the  Court 
of  Guard,  168,  '234;  watches 
set  and  squadrons  trained, 
497;  weekly  exercises,  497; 
block-house  on  the  Isle  of 
Hogs,  600-601 ;  vessel  on  guard 
at  the  mouth  of  the  James, 
prevents  an  attack  by  a 
Spanish  ship,  624;  scouts  re- 
ported the  arrival  of  the 
great  fleet,  642. 

Mill  Creek,  162a. 

.Milman,  a  bov,  S23. 

Milmer,  Richard,  818. 

Milton,  birth  of,  569. 

Mines,  explosive  planted  around 
Jamestown,  343;  Newport 
thought  he  had  discovered  a 
gold  mine,  425;  Smith  de- 
ceived as  to  a  silver  or  gold 
mine,  444;  he  goes  up  the 
Chesai^eake  Bay  in  search  of 
a  silver  mine,  453,  note  3,  455- 
456,  473;  Newport's  assay  of 
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the  ore  supposed  to  be  silver, 
455-456;  one  supposed  to  be 
antimony,  473;  searched  for 
by  Newport  in  the  Mon-a-can 
country,  503;  pretended  to 
have  been  found  by  Volda, 
630;  goldsmiths,  refiners  and 
a  jeweler  brought  over,  817. 

Mining,  copper  obtained  by  the 
Indians  bv  some  method  of, 
210. 

Ministers  comiected  with  the 
Second  Attempt,  Richard 
Hakluvt,  21-24,  42;  Robert 
Himt,  36-37,  etc.,  Matthew 
Sutcliffe,  46. 

Missions  to  the  Indians  provid- 
ed for  in  the  King's  Plan  for 
Colonial  Government,  770, 
780-781. 

Mississippi  River,  the  loss  of 
Virginia's  territory-  west  of, 
369,  note  1. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Bartholomew, 
member  of  the  Council  Resi- 
dent in  England,  46,  802. 

Mobjack  Bay,  484,  note  6. 

Mo-ke-te,  Indian  town,  158. 

Momford,  Thomas,  gentleman, 
probably  came  over  with  Nel- 
son in  the  Phoenix;  on  Smith's 
first  voyage  up  the  Chesa- 
peake, 447;  and  on  the  second, 
465;  point  named  for  him,471, 
note  8. 

Mona,  island  of,  104-105;  fresh 
water  taken  on,  104;  Edward 
Brookes  dies  here,  104-105. 

Mon-a-can,  see  also  Mon-a-nec- 
ah.  The  country  of,  pro- 
mised to  be  subjected  by  the 
English  to  Powhatan,  406; 
proposed  plan  of  Powhatan 
and  the  English  to  invade, 
413-414;  preparations  under- 
taken to  this  end,  431,  431- 
432;  Martin  opposed  this, 431; 
Nelson  raised  objections  to  it, 
432-4.33;  the  project  discussed 
and  temporarily  abandoned, 
432-434;  Martin  ofTered  to 
undertake  it,  43.3-434;  in- 
Cfuired  about,  479;  described, 
479;  boats  turned  back  to  aid 
in  discovery  of,  497;  their  lo- 
cation,    497-498;     Newport's 


expedition  unto  the,  country, 
503-506;  went  forty  miles  be- 
yond the  Falls,  503;  silver 
supposed  to  be  found,  503;  the 
Indians  tell  them  false  stories 
of  ships  attackingJamestown, 
504;  disappointing  results  of 
the  expedition,  .504;  position 
of  their  chief  towns,  506;  dis- 
covery of,  viewed  by  some  as 
strange,  507;  Powhatan  in- 
vited to  come  to  Jamestown 
to  discuss  campaign  against, 
511-512;  he  discourages  the 
expedition  against,  513;  offers 
only  Na-mon-tack  as  a  guide, 
513;  Smith  seeks  to  get  a 
title  to  the,  country  from 
Powhatan,  535,  note  5;  criti- 
cised the  expedition  sent 
there,  559,  note  3. 

Mon-a-nac-ah,  the  same,  no 
doubt,  as  Mon-a-can,  207,  note 
4;  Newport  seeks  to  know 
about  it,  207;  distance  from 
the  Falls,  208;  hostile  to  Pow- 
hantan's  tribes,  208;  Ne^vport 
takes  sides  against.  209,  215. 

Moneta,  island  of,  105;  great 
number  of  birds,  105. 

Money,  of  the  Indians,  was 
wampum,  made  of  cowry, 
shells,  469,  note  6,  514. 

Monk,  George,  birth  of,  569. 

Montague,  Henry,  first  Earl  of 
Manchester,  picture  and  ac- 
count of,  38a;  member  of  the 
Coimcil  Resident  in  England, 
43,  768,  ,S00. 

Montezuma,  treatment  of  by 
Cortes  contrasted  with  that 
of  Powhatan  by  Newport, 507- 
515,  515-517. 

Monts,  Monsieur  de,  claims  to 
part  of  Virginia,  16-17. 

Montserrat,  island  of,  102. 

Monument,  on  Jamestown  Is- 
land, 162a;  tablet  at  Black- 
wall,  London,  372. 

Moone,  Capt.  ,  com- 
manded the  Swallow,  377; 
arrives  in  Virginia,  6.33;  a 
friend  of  Smith,  652. 

Moor,  Sir  George,  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 43,  768,  800. 
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Moors, the,  expelled  from  Spain, 
711-712. 

JMoratico  River,  472. 

Moratoc  River,  Lane's  voyage 
up  the,  referred  to  bj-  Smith, 
453. 

Morattio  River,  Lane's  voyage 
on  the,  referred  to,  4.53. 

Mo-raugh-ta-cund,  472;  tribe 
enemy  of  the  Rappahannocks, 
473;  part}'  sails  for,  482;  the 
three  women  stolen  from 
Rappahannock,  473;  brought 
from,  483;  the  King  of,  given 
one  of  them  Ijy  .Smith,  4S3; 
the  tribe  lived  in  Lancaster 
and  Richmond  Counties,482, 
note  2. 

Mo-raugh-ta-nas,  same  as  the 
Mo-raugh-ta-cunds,  and  the 
Mo  -  raugh  -  ta  -  ow  -  nas,  482, 
note  2. 

Mo-raugh-ta-ow-nas,  same  as 
the  Mo-raugh-ta-nas,  482, 
note  2. 

Morley,  laborer,  823. 

Morning  and  evening  pravers, 
163,  164-165,  168-170,  438,- 443, 
469,  716. 

Morris  Creek,  162a. 

Morris,  or  Alorish,  Edward, 
gentleman.  First  Planter,  809; 
death  of,  2.56. 

Morton,  ^latthew,  a  sailor,  813; 
woimded  by  the  Indians  at 
Cape  Henry,  120;  Lynnhaven 
Bay  at  first  named  after  him, 
120. 

Morton,  Ralph,  gentleman.  First 
Supply,  815;  on  Smith's  first 
vovage  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  447. 

Mos-co,  friendly  Potomac  In- 
dian, 481;  met  again  on  the 
Rappahannock,  472;  receives 
captured  canoes  and  arrows, 
475,  478;  renders  good  service 
against  the  Rappahannocks, 
477-480;  acts  as  interpreter 
between  the  English  and  the 
brother  of  Ha-sin-in-ga,  477- 
480;  given  one  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock women  by  .Smith, 
483;  changes  his  name,  484. 

Motives  of  those  who  founded 


Virginia,  78-80,  298,  461, note 
6,745. 

Motlev,  policv  of  Spain  as  stat- 
ed b>,  377. " 

Mounslie,  Thomas,  death  of, 
256;  810. 

Moimts  and  bridges,  pictures  of, 
39Sa;  Indian  devices  similar 
to,  468. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  Taux-en- 
ents  lived  near,  183. 

Mouton,  or  Monton,  Thomas, 
gentleman,  one  of  the  First 
Planters,  SOS;  his  death,  259. 

Mulberry,  .Shade,  one  of  the 
homes  of  Ash-u-a-quid,  or  Ar- 
a-ha-teck,  212;  Island,  same 
as  Cedar  Isle,  421. 

Mulberry  Island,  same  as  Cedar 
Isle,  421;  the  departing  colo- 
nists turned  back  at.  728. 

MuUinax,  Richard,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  815. 

Mul-lis-a,  town  of  Queen  of, 
Tyndall's  map,  134a. 

Mummies  of  the  Indian  Kings, 
649,  note  3. 

Murder,  of  a  sailor  in  the  Ber- 
mudas, 717;  of  a  wife  by  her 
husband.  722-723. 

Muscovy  Company,  The,  71. 

^lusicians,  Indian,  188. 

Musket,  picture  of  early  form  of, 
125. 

Mutinv.  in  the  Downs,  90-92;  in 
the  "  Canaries,  92-95,  692; 
Percy's  account  suppressed 
by  Purchas,  93;  .Smith's  con- 
nection with  this,  probably 
affected  his  relations  with 
Archer,  676;  three  occurred 
in  the  Bermudas,  716,  825. 

Mutton,  Richard,  812. 

Myth,  about  Smith  being  the 
leader  of  the  first  comers,  95- 
96. 

N 

Nal-la-mon-ge.  Indian  town  in 
Xorfolk,  near  Seawall's 
Point,  134a. 

Na-men-a-cus,  a  wer-o-ance,183. 

Names,  some  early  ones  given 
in  Virginia,  132-133. 
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Na-mon-tack,  son  of  Powhatan, 
exchanged  with  Newport  for 
Thomas  Savage,  406,  note  5, 
417;  was  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o- 
co  when  Newport  went  there, 
407;  goes  with  Newport  to 
England,  425;  his  kindly  treats 
ment  there  425-426;  when  he 
should  have  returned  home, 
Powhatan  planned  to  entrap 
Newport,  439;  returned  to 
Powhatan  at  the  time  of 
Smith's  visit  preliminary  to 
the  coronation, 509,  note7, 51 1 ; 
persuades  his  father  that  the 
presents  sent  him  would  not 
hurt  him; 513;  offered  by  Pow- 
hatan as  a  guide  against  the 
Mon-a-cans,  513;  aids  Scriven- 
er in  obtaining  corn  and  red 
paint,  523. 

Nand- taugh- ta-cund,  Indian 
town,  476;  kingdom  of  that 
tribe,  478;  the  King  of,  comes 
to  a  conference  with  Smith, 
483. 

Nansemond,  a  healthy  place, 
263,  650;  Smith  and  others 
visit  the  river  of,  426-428;  the 
word  means  Fishing  Point, 
426,  noteS,  485,  note3;  confused 
with  the  Chesapeake  section 
in  the  early  accounts,  426-427, 
485  and  notes;trading  for  com 
at,  427;  River  described,  427- 
428;  within  one  day's  journey 
of  Chaw-a-nook,  428;  hatchet 
stolen  at,  returned,  436;  the 
tribe,  country,  and  river,  485- 
488;  picture  of  the  river, 486a; 
character  of  the  shore,  485- 
486;  the  English  go  up  the 
river,  486-487;  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  487-488;  large 
corn-fields,  486;  two  or  three 
himdred  Nansemonds  and 
Chesapeaks  attack  the  Eng- 
lish, 487;  severe  treatment  of, 
by  Smith,  487-488,  693;  com 
gotten  by  forced  trading,  523- 
524;  rumor  from,  disquiets 
Powhatan,  536;  Martin's  at^ 
tempted  settlement  at,  649- 
650;  many  Indian  warriors  at, 
650. 

Nansemond  County,  the  tribe 
so  named  lived  in,  485,  note  3. 


Nan-ta-poy-ac,  Indian  town, 
158;  on  map,  162a;  near 
Smith's  Fort,  498. 

Nan-ta-quaus,  a  son  of  Powha- 
tan, 183;  befriended  Smith, 
362;  was  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o- 
co  when  Newport  came  there, 
403,  407,  note  2;  probably  the 
person  called  Powhatan's  sea- 
man, 412,  note  7;  King  of  the 
Accomacs,  and  called  the 
Laughing  King,  448. 

Nanticoke  River,  450,  note  6. 

Nations: 
Man-na-ho-acks,      478,     482, 

note  1; 
Mas-sa-wo-mekes,  452,  479; 
Mon-a-cans,  479; 
Powhatans,  479. 

Nause,  people  of,  452. 

Nau-ta-quake,  people  of,  452. 

Navarre  imited  to  France,  1607, 
381 .     See  Henry  o.''  Navarre. 

Nav-i-rans,  Indian  guide  from 
Ar-a-ha-teck's  Joy,  206-218; 
deceived  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Cross  set  up,  209-210; 
lands  on  Careless  Point,  217; 
takes  his  departure,  218. 

Neck  of  Land,  near  Jamestown, 
162a. 

Neill,  Edward  D.,  his  Virginia 
workSjXIII;  statement  about 
Wingfield,  25-26;  estimate  of 
Capt.  Smith,  31;  comment  on 
his  election  as  President,  493- 
494. 

Nelson,  Captain  Francis,  one  of 
the  mariners  on  the  first  voy- 
age, 75,  810;  on  Newport's 
voj'age  up  the  James,  198; 
commanded  the  Phoenix  in 
Newport's  second  vo3'age  to 
Virginia,  bringing  the  "First 
Supply,"  389;  blown  out  of  his 
wav  just  before  reaching  Vir- 
gmia,  389,  390,  392;  about 
thirty  came  over  with  him, 
390;  alarm  soimded  when  his 
ship,  the  Phoenix,  appeared, 
428-429;  joy  over  his  arrival, 
429,  430, 431;  his  generous  con- 
duct toward  the  Colony,  430, 
note  4;  raised  objections  to  the 
proposed  expedition  to  Mon- 
a-can,  432;  stayed  thirty  days 
in  the  Colony,  434,  returned 
to  England  in  the  Phoenix, 
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Nelson — Continued. 
with  a  cargo  of  cedar,  445; 
escorted  as  far  as  Cape  Henry, 
446,  448;  many  of  those  who 
came  over  with  him  after- 
wards fell  sick,  466,  note  4;  re- 
turned to  Virginia  in  1609,  on 
the  Falcon,  577,  note  1,  633. 

Nelstrop,  Rowland,  818. 

Nettle's  Creek.  162a. 

Neville,  Sir  Henry,  picture  and 
account  of.  42a;  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land. 45,  802. 

Nevis,  island  of,  102;  hot  spring, 
102,  game  and  woods  of,  102- 
103. 

New  Britain,  tract  referred  to 
in  regard  to  England's  claims 
to  .\merica,  15-16. 

New  Fort,  the,  that  is.  Smith's, 
489-499,  601,  611-621. 

"Newfoundland,  runners  for, 
with  the  Pinnace,"  threaten- 
ed by  Smith,  604;  the  destina- 
tion of  the  colonists  when 
Jamestown  was  abandoned, 
727. 

Newport,  Capt.  Christopher, 
publication  of  his  account  of 
his  voyage  up  the  James, 
XV'I;  account  of,  35-36; 
Brown's  estimate  of,  36;  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  first 
expedition,  71,  74,  75,  786; 
suppressed  Galthrop's  mu- 
tiny, 93-95;  boils  pork  in  hot 
spring,  101;  resolution  of,  in 
pursuing  the  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia, 106,  note  4;  the  box  con- 
taining the  governmental 
papers,  121-122;  one  of  the 
Coimcil  in  Virginia,  122-123; 
in  command  of  the  colonists 
until  the  President  was 
chosen,  124;  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  all  discoveries,  131, 
432-433,  433,  447,  459, 490, 503, 
note  1,  692-693,  789-790;  New- 
port's Point,  on  the  ancient 
map,  now  Tue  Point,  134a;  his 
voyage  of  discovery  up  the 
James,  197-220;  guides  fur- 
nished by  the  Indians,  202- 
203;  makes  league  of  friend- 
ship with  Taux  Powhatan, 
204-205;  breakfasts  with  him, 


206;  recovers  articles  stolen 
by  the  Indians,  206-207;  dines 
with  Taux  Powhatan,  207; 
deemed  it  good  policv  to 
please  him,  208;  Newport's 
name  put  under  the  King's  on 
the  Crosses  set  up,  130,  132, 
208-209;  promises  TaiLx  Pow- 
hatan aid  against  Mon-a-nac- 
ah,  209,  215;  bids  farewell  to 
Taux  Powhatan,  210;  returns 
to  Ar-a-ha-teck,  210;  dines 
with  the  King  211;  disciplines 
the  wrong  man,  211;  gives 
Ash-u-a-quid  a  red  waistcoat, 
213;  gave  vohmtary  gifts  to 
the  Indians,  214,  215;  as- 
sumes the  power  of  making 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  21.5, 
note  4;  aids  in  the  fortification 
of  Jamestown,  220;  calms  ris- 
ing dissentions,  234;  gives  the 
colonists  a  sturgeon,  235;  is 
told  which  Indians  are  friend- 
ly, and  which  hostile,  23.5-236; 
the  Indians  trv  to  entrap  him, 
236-237;  confers  with  Wing- 
field  as  to  the  government  of 
the  Colony,  237-238;  com- 
manding personalitv  of,  239, 
387, 433,  note  1;  condition  of  the 
Colony,  when  he  first  left  it, 
247;  his  dealings  with  the  In- 
dians, 252-253;  the  head  of  the 
Colony,  253;  his  first  return 
to  England,  265-269;  reports 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  265- 
266;  Dudley  Carlton's  letter 
in  regard  to  New-port's  re- 
turn, 268-269;  his  second  voy- 
age to  Virginia,  315-316;  aven- 
ges the  attack  made  on  the 
English  when  they  first  landed 
at  Cape  Henry,  427;  Smith's 
praise  of,  to  Powhatan,  3.52- 
353;  saved  Captain  John 
Smith  from  execution  at 
Jamestown,  .3S3-384,  385,  a87; 
saves  Wingfield's  life  by  tak- 
ing him  out  of  the  Pinnace  in 
which  he  was  confined  as  a 
prisoner,  384;  prevented  Ar- 
cher from  summoning  "a 
Parliament",  384;  his  second 
arrival  at  Jamestown  was  at 
night,  385,  390;  on  January, 
2,  1668,  385,  390;  joy  of  the 
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N  ewport —  Con  t  inued . 
colonists  over  his  arrival,  385, 
390-391,  394;  Smith's  ingrati- 
tude to,  387,  432-433,  433,  note 
1, 447,  490, 503,  note  1, 675, 692- 
693;  effect  of  his  return  from 
Virginia  on  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador in  England,  389; 
about  seventy  came  with  him, 
a  part  of  the,  "First  Supply", 
390;  the  Colony  as  he  then 
foimd  it,  391-394;  presents  for, 
and  proposed  visit  to,  Pow- 
hatan, 394,  396;  relieved  the 
distress  after  the  fire  at 
Jamestown,  396;  voyage  up 
the  York,  to  see,  and  trade 
with  Powhatan,  399-417;  ap- 
pears to  have  been  interested 
in  the  search  for  gold,  401; 
Smith  called  him  his  father, 
406;  exchanges  Thomas  Sav- 
age for  Na-mon-tack  with 
Powhatan,  406,  note  5;  invited 
to  visit  0-pe-chan-ca-nough, 
414-415;  the  invitation  accept- 
ed, 415-416;  goes  to  Pa-mun- 
key,  meets  O  -  pe  -  chan  -  ca  - 
nough  and  the  other  Kings, 
415-416;  sails  to  Men-ap-u- 
cimt,  415-416;  is  entertained 
by  0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  416; 
trading  between  them,  416; 
returns  to  Wer-o-wo-com-o- 
co,  416-417;  receives  Na-mon- 
tack  in  exchange  for  Thomas 
Savage,  417;  ill  received  at 
Kis-ki-ack,  417;  results  of  the 
journey,  417;  said  to  have  ex- 
changed swords  with  Powha- 
tan for  turkeys  sent  as  a  part- 
ing present,  419,  426;  effects 
administrative  reforms,  422; 
befriends  Archer,  and  pro- 
tects him  from  violence,  422; 
his  humane  disposition,  and 
kindly  exercise  of  power,  423, 
425;  took  Archer  and  Wing- 
field  to  England  with  him, 
423;  also  Na-mon-tack,  425; 
and  Francis  Maguel,  426;  his 
second  return  to  England,  425- 
426;  arrived  in  London  on 
May  21,  1608,  in  his  ship  the 
John  and  Francis,  425;  escort- 
ed as  far  as  Cape  Henry,  426; 


length  of  his  second  stay  in 
Virginia,  426;  Powhatan's 
plot  to  entrap,  439;  his  assay 
of  the  ore  supposed  to  be  sil- 
ver, 455-456;  his  exclusive 
right  to  make  discoveries  vio- 
lated by  Smith,  459,  490; 
special  instructions  given  him 
at  the  time  of  the  "Second 
Supply", 497;  his  third  arrival 
in  Virginia,  in  the  Mary  and 
Margaret,  501-502;  the  crown 
and  other  presents  l^rought 
by,  for  Powhatan,  at  the  time 
of  the  "Second  Supply",  501- 
502;  expedition  into  the  Mon- 
a-can  country,  503-506;  left 
Smith  behind,  503,  notel;  went 
forty  miles  beyond  the  Falls, 
503;  took  a  hostage,  503; 
searched  for  mines,  503;  dis- 
appointing results  of  the  ex- 
pedition, 504;  answer  of,  to 
Smith's  objections  to  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Mon-a-can 
country,  308-309,  309,  note  3; 
apprehensive  that  Smith  de- 
signed again  to  violate  his 
exclusive  right  to  make  dis- 
coveries, 509;  mentions 
Smith's  cruelty  to  the  In- 
dians, 509,  note  3;  his  guard  for 
the  coronation,  509, 512;  sends 
presents  by  water,  goes  him- 
self overland  to  the  York,  512; 
the  coronation,  513-515;  the 
actual  placing  of  the  crown  on 
Powhatan  was  by,  515;  given 
a  kingdom  by  Powhatan,  515, 
note3;  advisedby  Powhatan  to 
leave  Jamestown  as  an  un- 
healthy place,  and  take  an- 
other coimtry  which  he  gave 
him,  515;  had  to  furnish  his 
ship  with  corn  for  one  of  his 
return  voyages  to  England, 
522;  third  departure  from  Vir- 
ginia, 527-528;  his  treatment 
of  the  Indians  contrasted 
with  Smith's,  560-563;  his 
third  arrival  in  England,  565- 
566;  Vice  Admiral  of  Virginia, 
577-579;  fourth  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia, 577-579;  commanded 
the  See  Adventure,  577,  633; 
criticised  by  Archer  for  rep- 
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resenting  the  country  as  hav- 
ing more  food  in  it  than  it 
had,  039;  meml)er  of  the  loyal 
party,  671;  relations  with 
Smith,  675;  his  honorable 
career  after  leaving  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  67.);  one  ot 
the  founders  of  Virginia,  684; 
in  the  wreck  of  the  Sea  Ad- 
venture, 713-723;  consulted  by 
Gates  as  to  abandoning  the 
Colony,  726-727;  at  James- 
town, 734. 

News  Department  maintained 
by  Powhatan,  192. 

New  Town  at  Jamestown,  156, 
•     157. 

Nichols,  John,  gentleman.  First 
Supply,  815. 

Nomini  River,  ()-naw-man-i-ent 
on,  454,  note  6. 

None-such,  West's  settlement 
transferred  by  Smith  to,  655- 
6.56;  abandoned,  656. 

Nonte  Bay,  452,  note  3. 

Norfolk,  in  the  center  of  the 
early   settlements,    XXVIII- 

.  XXiX,  the  towns  of  0-ris-key- 
ok  and  \  al-la-mon-ge  in  or  near 
134a;andthe  townof  Ski-co-ak, 
map  192a,  A3;  the  region  of, 
reached  liy  Lane  and  Hariot, 
23S;the  C'hesapeaketribe  lived 
he  re, and  in  Norfolk  and  Princ- 
ess Anne  Counties,  485,  note  2. 

North  East  River.  466,  note  3; 
468,  note  9. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  ac- 
count of  the  Percies,  and  their 
home  Alnwick  Castle,  31-35; 
Northumljerland  House,  Lon- 
don residence,  picture  of,  34a; 
County,  Indian  town  of  Cec- 
a-caw-ne  in,  455,  note  4;  and 
Wigh-co-cora-o-co,  472,  note  6. 

North  Virginia,  the  Colony  at 
St.  George's  Fort,  in  Sa-gad- 
a-hoc,  378-380;  picture  of  the 
Fort,  378a;  the  last  of  the 
vessels  sent  out  to  found,  re- 
turns to  England,  .567;  Cajit. 
Davics  sails  for,  and  the  fate 
of  that  Colony,  567-568; 
abandoned,  1608,  568;  regret 


at  the  loss  of  this  Colonv,.568- 

569. 
Norton,     Thomas,     gentleman, 

Second  Supply,  822. 
"Nova  Britannia,"  565. 
Nova  Francia,  name  of  the  land 

north  of  Virginia,  17. 
Number  of  the  colonists;  on  the 

first  vovage   160,   74;   in  the 

First  Siipijly  about  100,  390; 

in  the  Second  Supply,  70,  501. 

tJ 

Oath,  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy required  of  all  who 
came  to  Virginia,  82-84,  779; 
the  testoath,  84,  note  1;  object 
of  the,  of  allegiance,  109;  of 
office  of  the  President  in 
Virginia,  149,  177,  78S-789;  of 
office  of  the  Councilors  in  Vir- 
ginia, 149,  177,  788-789;  of  all 
the  colonists,  149;  of  allegi- 
ance discussed  between  James 
I.  and  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
.380;  of  office  to  be  prescribed 
for  Councilors  in  England  and 
in  Virginia,  781-782. 

Oaths,  novel  cure  for  swearing, 
504-.505. 

0-can-a-ho-nan,  where  surviv- 
ors of  Raleigh's  Colony  were 
reported  to  be,  342,  343;  state- 
ment endorsed  bj-  Powhatan, 
352. 

O'Conor,  Dionis,  ,822. 

O' Donne  1  and  O'Neil,  flight  of, 
374-376. 

Offices,  great  number  of,  at 
Jamestown,  173-176;  tenants 
were  attached  to,  174. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  attacked  by 
Spain,  624-625. 

0-kan-ing  makes  a  laudator^' 
speech  to  Smith,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  594-.595. 

O-kee  brought  into  battle  at 
Ke-cough-tan,   323-324. 

Old,  sail,  163,  165;  rotten  tent, 
163,  165;  Indian,  217-218. 

Old  Fields,  of  the  Indians,  by 
Smith's  Fort,  619,  note  1 ;  Pas- 
pa-hegh,  near  Jamestown, 
162a. 
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Old  Point  Comfort,  deep  water 
found  at,  130;  Cape  Comfort 
on  Tj'ndall's  map,  134a;  why 
not  chosen  for  the  settlement, 
140;  guard  established  there, 
1609,  687;  Gates  sails  from  the 
Bermudas  to,  717-719;  meets 
Percy  there,  719. 

"Old"  Short,  810. 

Oligarch}',  the  Council  in  Vir- 
ginia was  an,  124,  494. 

O-nan-cock,  meaning  of  the 
name,  160. 

O-naw-man-i-ent,  visited  in 
June,  1608,  454-455. 

O'Neil  and  O'Donnel,  flight  of, 
374-376. 

Ooze,  Smith  falls  in  the,  412; 
marches  through  the,  532. 

0-pa-chis-co,  brother-in-law  to 
Powhatan,  185. 

0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  one  of  the 
rulers  of  Pamunkey,  181-182;  a 
territorial  name,  182;  his  at- 
titude towards  the  James- 
town settlement,  181-182,  189- 
190;  often  spoken  of  as  the 
King  of  Pamunkey, which  see; 
reported  once  as  friendly,  235; 
sends  a  deer  to  Wingfield,  250; 
enquires  about  the  absent 
ships,  250;  takes  Smith  prison- 
er, 332-333,  339-340;  was  at 
Wer  -  o  -  wo  -  com  -  o  -  co 
when  Newport  came  there, 
403;  invites  Newport  to  visit 
him,  414-415;  which  is  accept- 
ed, 415-416;  meets  Newport, 
415;  built  a  feasting  house  to 
entertain  the  English,  416; 
received  goods  stolen  from 
the  English,  though  the  Pa- 
munkeys  themselves  did  not 
steal,  435;  intervenes  on  be- 
half of  certain  prisoners,  443; 
an  heir  to  Powhatan's  throne, 
535;  the  expedition  to  "sur- 
prise" Powhantan  goes  to  Pa- 
munkey, 545-555;  his  house 
visited,  546;  Smith  desires  to 
trade  with  him,  546-547;  his 
plans  to  destroy  the  English, 
546  -  552;  Smith's  defiant 
speech  to,  548-549;  manoeuv- 
ers  of,  and  of  Smith,  549-552; 


Smith  snatches,  by  the  hair 
of  his  head,  549-550;  this  ac- 
count by  Smith  of  his  dealings 
with,  discredited,  552-553. 

O-pit-cha-pan,  brother  of  Pow- 
hatan, 185;  entertains  Smith, 
345;  meets  Newport,  415;  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne,  535. 

Orange  County,  the  Ste-gar-a- 
kies  lived  in,  478,  note  3. 

Or-a-pax,  orOr-a-packs,  meaning 
of  the  name,  160;  a  temple,  or 
a  "god's  house"  was  at,  515; 
the  crown  and  l)ed  kept  there, 
515;  Powhatan  removes  to, 
590,  701. 

Oration,  made  about  Smith's 
e.xclusion  from  the  Council,  94, 
95-96,  148;  made  by  an  Indian 
at  Pas-pa-hegh,  135;  made  by 
an  Indian  at  Ap-a-mat-i-ca, 
138;  made  by  an  Indian  orator 
against  their  stealing  from,  or 
injuring,  the  English,  at  Wer- 
o-wo-com-o-co,  407;  made  by 
another  Indian  at  Pas-pa- 
hegh,  594-595. 

Orchard  Rim,  162a. 

Orderly  manner  government 
was  established  in  Virginia, 
provided  for  by  the  Charter 
of  1606,  12-13;  orders  brought 
over  in  a  box,  121-122;  steps 
taken  in  fonning  the  govern- 
ment, 121-124,  148-150. 

Orders  from  the  Council  in  Eng- 
land for  the  first  expedition, 
text  of,  78.5-790. 

Ore,  Newport's  assay  of,  sup- 
posed to  be  silver,  455-4.56; 
Smith's  first  journey  up  the 
Chesapeake  was  to  find  this 
mine,  455-456. 

0-ris-key-ek,  Indian  town  in 
Norfolk,  near  Lambert's 
Point,  Tyndall's  map,  134a. 

Ormond,  birth  of  the  duke  of, 
382. 

Or-zi-nies,  a  tribe,  184. 

Otrepief,  Gregorv,  carreer  of, 
115-116. 

Ot-ta-ho-tin,  a  wer-o-ance,  184; 
reported  as  hostile,  235-236; 
was  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co 
when  Newport  visited  it,  403. 
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Overlajjpins  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Attempts  to  conquer 
Virginia,  569,  GIO,  note  2. 

Oxford  Tract,  a  composition  of 
writings,  241. 

Oysters,  at  Lynnhavon,  127; 
near  Hampton,  129;  pearls 
found  in  them,  129;  dried, 200; 
fine  at  Ke-cough-tan,  531; 
sixty  or  eighty  sent  from 
Jamestown  to  live  on,  602, 
639. 

Pace's  Pains,  162a. 

Pacific  Ocean,  called  the  South 
Sea,  200,  note  3,  220;  desire  to 
find  outlet  to,  461. 

Pagan  Creek,  485,  note  6. 

Paine,  Henry,  gentleman,  shot 
on  the  Bermudas  for  mutiny, 
716. 

Painting  of  the  faces  and  bodies 
of  tlie  Indians,  136,  137,  191, 
344,  350,  3.55,  436,  455,  510; 
Powhatan's  women  painted 
red  and  white,  350;  all  painted 
red,  355;  thirty  dancing 
women  painted  all  colors,  510; 
large  cjuantity  of  red  paint 
purchased  liy  Scrivener,  523. 

"Palace"  undertaken  to  be 
built  by  Ratcliffe  excites  the 
Smith  party,  461;  work  on  it 
stopped  by  Smith,  495-497. 

Palisade,  surrounded  the  fort, 
155,  225;  how  constructed,  225; 
great  lalior  involved,  321; 
burnt,  395. 

Palmer,  Sir  .\nthony,  member 
of  the  Coimcil  Resident  in 
England,  46,  802. 

Pamunkey,  Indian  town  on 
Tvndall's  map,  134a;  region 
of,  179,  181,  235;  tlie  triumviri 
of,  182,  415;  the  Yough-ta- 
mimds  from  the.  River,  182; 
house  of  tlie  King  of,  on  the 
James,  215;  description  of  the 
King  of  that  place,  215;  of  his 
land,  216;  his  pearl  ornaments, 
216;  this  kingdom  full  of  deer, 
216;  Pamunkey's  Palace,  217; 
said  to  belong  to  the  King  of 
Wi-nauk,  217;  reported  to  be 
friendly,  235;  sent  message  of 
peace,  238;  River,  originally 
called  the  Vough-ta-nan,  346, 


347;  River,  old  name  for  the 
York,  348;  Newport's  visit  to, 
415-416;  map  of  the  region  of, 
416a;  town  of,  map,  416a;  In- 
dian Re.servation,  map,  416a; 
did  not  steal  like  the  other 
Indians,  435;  members  of  this 
tribe  among  those  who  cap- 
tured Smith,  439;  Smith  goes 
up  to,  after  failing  to  "sur- 
prise" Powhatan,  543-557; 
makes  defiant  speech  to  those 
there,  550-551;  old  name  of 
the  country  through  which 
the  present.  River  flows,  559, 
note  1;  Ratcliffe  was  killed 
here,  701-702. 
Pamunkeys,  land  held  in,  trust 
for  them  by  Virginia,  X; 
alleged  to  have  been  over- 
awed by  Smith,  550-552. 
Pap-sci-ouk,  King  of,   reported 

to  be  hostile,  235. 
Parish,  Jamestown  a,  167. 
Parishes,  the  first  established, 
166-167,  167;  each  of  the  four 
great  Corporations  a  parish, 
167;  early,  aroimd  Jamestown, 
see  map  162a: 

Blissland, 

Bruton, 

Chickahominy, 

Chippoaks, 

Harrop, 

James  City,  167, 

La«Ti's  Creek, 

Martin's  Hundred, 

Middle  Plantation, 

Middletown, 

Southwark, 

VVallingford, 

Wilmington. 
Park,  Daniel,  held  the  office  of 

recorder,  174. 
Parker  William,  account  of,  28; 
belonged    to    the    Northern 
Colonv,  42;  seventh  named  in 
the  Charter  of  April  10, 1606, 
751. 
Parkman  quoted  on  the  subject 
of  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
by  the  Indians,  361-362. 
Parliament,    movement   in,    to 
finance    the    Virginia    enter- 
prise, 269;  Archer  desired  to 
summon  a,  in  Virginia,  384; 
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Parliament — Continued. 
members  of,  connected  with 
the  Virginia  movement,  43- 
44,  47,  10a,  14a,  20a,  38a,  42a, 

.    46a,  48a. 

Parties,  the  two  great  political, 
in  England,  in  1606,  58;  in  Vir- 
ginia, see  the  Loyal  Party, 
the  Disloyal  Party,  and  the 
Smith  Party;  the  heads  of  all 
were  deposed,  609;  Chapter 
on,  671-685.  See  Factions, 
some  who  composed  the 
loyal  party,  671;  the  Smith 
party,  67l"-672;  the  disloyal 
party,  672;  Jamestown  the 
scene  of  a  triangular  struggle, 
678-679;  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  a  cause  of  difference 
between  the,  677;  the  serious- 
ness of  the  differences  be- 
tween them,  679-680;  but  for 
Smith  there  would  have  been 
probably  onlv  two,  in  the 
Colony,  672,  note  2. 

Partridge,  Master,  a  friend  of 
Smith,  652. 

Pas-pa-hegh,  Indian  town  on 
Tyndall's  map,  134a;  first 
visit  of  the  English  to,  135; 
Jamestown  was  located  in  the 
coiuitry  of,  139,  143;  the 
James  called  the  river  of,  143; 
Wo-chin-cho-punck  the  King 
of,  143,  183;  his  opposition  to 
the  Jamestown  settlement, 
150-151;  meaning  of  the  name, 
159;  King  of,  sold  Jamestown 
to  the  English,  VIII-X,  160- 
161,  193,  195;  on  map,  162a; 
Old  Fields,  near  Jamestown, 
162a;  for  actions  of  the  King 
of,  see  Wo-chm-cho-punck;  at 
war  with  the  kingdom  of  Wi- 
nauk,  199;  friendly  to  the 
Colony,  249;  when  used  as  the 
name  of  a  person,  Wo-chin- 
cho-punck  is  meant,  143,  183, 
235,  249;  friendly  act  in  re- 
turning a  runaway  boy,  273; 
spent  most  of  the  night  sing- 
ing and  howling,  273;  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chickahominy, 
328,  594,  note  1;  Bay  of,  328; 
disagreeable  people  to  trade 
with,  331-332;  a  name  used  to 
designate  Jamestown,405,note 


4,414,  note  6;  members  of  this 
tribe  among  those  who  cap- 
tured Smith,  439;  plotted  to 
"surprise"  the  English,  439, 
442;  members  of  this  tribe 
prisoners  at  Jamestown,  443- 
444;  a  member  of  this  tribe 
showed  the  English  a  glitter- 
ing mineral  stone,  444;  and  is 
beaten  by  Smith,  444. 
Pasp-tan-se,  Indian  town,  706. 
Passmore's  Creek,  157;  on  map, 

162a. 
Patience,    vessel   built   on   the 
Bermudas,  715-719, 716,  note  1. 
Pataxent  River  explored,  472; 
Indians  there  enemies  of  the 
Mas-sa-wo-meks,  472. 
Peacock,  Nathaniel,  a  boy,  one 
of  the  First  Planters,  812;  on 
the  expedition  to  "surprise" 
Powhatan,  529. 
Peak,  white,  used  as  ornaments, 

355,  note  3. 
Pearepoint,  Francis,  825. 
Pearls,  many  in  Wy-nauk,  199; 
necklace  of,  worn  by  the  King 
of  Pamunkey,  216;  chain  of, 
demanded    of    the    King   of 
Nanseniond,    488;    chain    of, 
given  Smith,  557. 
Penn,  William,  his  treatment  of 
the  Indians  was  no  more  hu- 
mane than  that  of  the  Vir- 
ginians was  intended  to  be, 
VIII-X,  151-152,  159-160,  191- 
192,  419,  420,  note  4, 526,  585- 
586,  780-781. 
Pennington, Robert,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  809; 
his  death,  256. 
Pennsylvania,  taken  from  Vir- 
ginia, 369,  note  1. 
Pe-pis-co,     or     Pe-pis-cu-mah, 
King  of  the  Tap-pa-han-nas, 
183;  reported  as  friendly,  235, 
249;  his  men  try  to  lure  New- 
port into  shallow  water  and 
danger,  236-237,  251,  note  1; 
visited  and  given  a  red  waist^ 
coat,    250-251;    aids    in    the 
search  for  the  Lost  Colony, 
627;  friendly  to  the  English, 
627-628.     See    Tap-pa-han-na 
.  and  Qui-yong-he-o-han-ocks. 
Perce,  William,  818. 
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Percy,  Captain  George,  gentle- 
man,one  of  the  First  Planters, 
809;  publication  of  his  Rela- 
tions, XVII;  picture  of,  30a; 
account  of,  31-35;  his  home, 
Alnwick  Castle,  33-35;  Nor- 
thumberland House,  picture 
of,  34a;  a  leading  character, 
75;  wrote  an  account  of  the 
first  vo.vage,  89;  his  account 
of  the  mutin,\'  suppressed  by 
Purchas,  93;  suggestion  as  to 
why  he  was  not  on  the  Council 
in  Virginia,  123;  selected  by 
the  colonists  as  President, 
when  they  were  free  to 
choose,  123;  takes  a  walk  to 
Kis-ki-ack,  193-194;  may  have 
written  the  account  of  Xew- 
ports'  voyage  of  discovery  up 
the  James,  197;  states  the 
completion  of  the  Fort,  236; 
his  account  of  the  Colony 
when  Newport  first  left  it, 
247;  and  the  mortality  at 
Jamestown,  256-262;  his  ex- 
planation of  this,  261-262;  in 
the  forcible  trading  with  the 
Chickahominies,  505-506;  un- 
able to  find  any  corn,  524-525; 
on  the  expedition  to  "sur- 
prise" Powhatan,  529;  goes  to 
Pamunkey,  545-555,  549;  tries 
to  recapture  Wo-chin-cho- 
punck,  593;  goes  with  twenty 
from  Jamestown,  to  live  bv 
fishing  at  Old  Point,  602;  his 
administration  was  practical- 
ly under  the  King's  form  of 
government,  610;  gets  per- 
mission to  go  to  England,  644; 
persuaded  to  stay,  and  elect- 
ed President,  658,  667;  honor- 
able career  in  Virginia,  670; 
member  of  the  loyal  party, 
671 ;  relations  with  Smith,  674; 
his  estimate  of  Smith,  680; 
one  of  the  foimders  of  Vir- 
ginia, 684;  sick  when  made 
President,  688;  his  sickness 
added  to  the  confusion  at 
Jamestown,  690;  at  Old  Point 
when  Gates  landed,  719; 
superseded  by  Gates,  720;  at 
Jamestown  when  the  Second 
Attempt  came  to  an  end,  734. 

Perfumer,  816. 


Perigrine's  Mount,  470. 

Perkins,  Francis,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  815;  account  of 
the  second  expedition  to  Vir- 
gmia,  315-316. 

Perkins,  Francis,  laborer,  818. 

Persecution,  struggle  between, 
and  toleration,  84-86. 

Persons,  Elizabeth,  married 
Thomas  Powell,  717. 

Persons  of  note,  in  England,  in 
1606,  117. 

Peru,  conquest  of,  compared 
with  that  of  Virginia,  507-515, 
517-520. 

Petition  to  the  Council  against 
certain  "preposterous  pro- 
ceedings", 232-233. 

Petronels,  229. 

Pettus  family,  seated  at  Little- 
town,  162a. 

Phelps,  Thomas,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  822. 

Philip  III.,  had  a  "confidential 
person"  on  the  Virginia  Coun- 
cil Resident  in  England,  44; 
his  ambassador  writes  to  him 
about  Virginia,  51;  James  I, 
desired  to  govern  his  Ameri- 
can colonies  as,  did,  51,  59; 
lacked  energy,  53,  62,  63; 
James  wished  to  keep  peace 
with,  58,  70;  informed  of 
everything  about  Virginia, 
62;  under  the  uifiuence  of  the 
Duke  of  Lerma,  63;  notified  of 
the  first  voyage,  78;  danger  to 
Virginia  apprehended  from, 
113-114;  bribed  to  restore 
Madrid  as  the  Capital,  115; 
notified  of  the  selection  of 
Jamestown,  141;  pensioned 
the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrcomiel,  376;  expels  the 
Moors,  711-712;  advised  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  Vir- 
ginia, 735-736. 

Philpot,  Henrv,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  822. 

Phippsburg,  Maine,  on  the  site 
of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Colony  of  1607,  378. 

Phittiplace,  Michael,  gentle- 
man. First  Supply,  815;  on  the 
expedition  to  "surprise"  Pow- 
hatan, 529;  sent  overland  to 
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Phittiplace — Continued. 
Jamestomi  after  the  failure 
to  surprise  Powhatan,  560. 
Phittiplace,    William,     gentle- 
man, First  Supply,  815;  Cap- 
tain  of   the  Pinnace  on   the 
expedition  to  "surprise"  Pow- 
hatan, 529;  at  Pamimke.v,  546; 
one  of  the  Smith  party,  671. 
Phitz-James,  Captain,  a  friend 

of  Smith,  652. 
Phoenix,  one  of  the  two  ships  on 
Newport's  second  voyage  to 
Virginia,  called  the  FiVst  Sup- 
ply, 266,   315-316,  389;   com- 
.  manded  by  Captain  Francis 
Nelson,  389;  blo^\Ti  out  of  her 
way  just  before  reaching  Vir- 
ginia, 389-390;   the  joy  over 
her  safe  arrival,  429,  430,  431; 
the  generous  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain Nelson,  430,  note  4;  con- 
tention as  to  whether  her  re- 
turn cargo  should  be  cedar,  or 
the  supposed  gold  ore,  431; 
stayed    thirty    days    in    the 
Colony,  434;  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a  cargo  of  cedar, 
445;  names  of  those  who  came 
in  her,  not  preserved,  818-819. 
Pi-an-ka-tank,  River,  mention- 
ed, the  country  there  fertile, 
349;  slaughter  of  manj'  of  that 
tribe, 424; passed  by  the  party 
returning  from  the  first  vo.y- 
age  up  the  Bay,  458;  visited 
on  the  return  from  the  second 
voyage,  484. 
Pickhouse,     Drue,    gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  809; 
his  death,  256. 
Pictures,  published  by  Smith  of 
no  value,  344a,  359,  note  2, 
692. 
Pilgrims    remove    to    Leyden, 
1608,  567;  settle  later  in  the 
region     abandoned     by     the 
North  Virginia  Colony,  568- 
569. 
Pinnace,  the,  another  name  for 
the  Discovery,  71,  73;  mean- 
ing of,  71,  note  2;  used  in  the 
expedition  to  "surprise"  Pow- 
hatan, 529;  the  Virginia  class- 
ed as  a,  687. 
Pipes,  tobacco,  of  the  Indians, 
134;  three  feet  long  468. 


Pirates,   some   of   the   disloyal 
party  run  off  with  the  Swal- 
low, and  turn,  721-723. 
Pi.s-a-cack,  Indian  town,  475. 
Piscataway    Creek,     town     of 
Mon-a-o-nes  probably  on,  455, 
note  5. 
Pising,    Edward,    a    carpenter, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  811; 
classes  as  a  soldier  on  Smith's 
second  voyage   up  the   Bay, 
465;  Point  named  after  him, 
470-471;  on  the  expedition  to 
"surprise"     Powhatan,     529; 
shoots  wild  foul,  531. 
Pis-sas-sack,  Indian  town,  476; 
the  king  of,  comes  to  a  con- 
ference with  Smith,  483. 
Pitch,  manufacture  of,  504,  600. 
Pitch  and  Tar  Swamp,  in  centre 

of  Jamestown  Island,  162a. 
Pizarro's  treatment  of  Atahu- 
alpa    contrasted    with    New- 
port's  treatment   of  Powha- 
tan, 507-515,  517-520. 
Plague,  the  London,  60-61;  same 
as  the   Black  Death,   60;  in 
Switzerland,  741. 
Plan  of  Colonial  Government  of 
the    King,  text    of,    767-783. 
See     Government,     Council, 
Court,  President. 
Planters,  meaning  of  the  word, 

124. 
Platte,  the  Spanish  Colony  on 
the  River  of,  mentioned,  261. 
Pleadings,  to  be  verbal,  286. 
Plots,  against  James  I.,  59; 
Reed's  and  Kendall's  against 
the  Colony,  306-311;  others 
mentioned  by  Hamor,  311;  of 
two  tribes  to  "surprise"  the 
English,  439;  of  Powhatan  to 
entrap  Newport,  439;  Smith's 
to  depose  Ratcliffe,  461-464; 
Smith's  to  kill  Powhatan, 
529-563;  the  disloval  party  to 
destroy  the  Colony,  628-631; 
Smith's  counter  plot  to  des- 
troy them,  629;  to  murder 
Smith  in  his  bed,  657;  Coe  and 
Dyer  were  the  ones  to  kill 
him,  660;  of  Smith  and  Taux 
Powhatan  against  Captain 
West,  660,  665;  Powhatan's  to 
kill  Ratcliffe,  701-703. 
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Plymouth,  Company,  same  as 
the     iSecond,     or     Northern 
Colony,  42;  town,  the  Sarah 
Constant  and  Goodspeed  re- 
turn to,  265. 
Pocahontas,   another  name  for 
her,  167;  captured  by  Argall, 
167-168;  her  alleged  rescue  of 
Smith,  353-3.54,  354-356,  362, 
363;  355-372,  392,  note  3,  393, 
note  2, 548,  note  1 ,  594;  account 
of  this  in  the  General  History, 
354-356;  aceoimt  in  the  letter 
to  Queen  Anne,  362-363,  366; 
comments  on  the  alleged  res- 
cue, 358-372;  why  no  pictures 
of  her  are  here  presented,  360; 
inconsistences  in  the  accounts 
of  the  rescue,  360,  364;  facts 
favorable  to  its  reality,  361- 
364;   Parkman  quoted  in  re- 
ference  to   the   treatment  of 
prisoners  by  the  Indians,  361- 
362;    undue     importance    at- 
tached to  the  rescue,  365-372; 
Smith's  "redemption"  refer- 
red to,  392;  a  statement  that 
he   saved   his   own   life,  393, 
note    2;    brings    Powhatan's 
excuses  for  the  actions  of  his 
Captains,  420;  her  age  at  this 
time,  442,  note  3;  sent  as  a 
messenger  to  Jamestown,  442; 
her    attractive    personality, 
442;  the  creek  named  after  her 
grandson,  498;  warns    Smith 
of  Powhatan's  plans   to  kill 
him,     542;     her     regard     for 
Smith,  661-662;  saved  the  life 
of  Henry  Spelman,  688. 

Po-chins,  ason  of  Powhatan,183; 
King  of  Ke-cough-tan,  465. 

Pocomoke  River,  471,  note  7. 

Po-cones,  the  bloodroot,  651, 
note  3. 

Po-cough-ta-o-nack,  351;  the 
country  of,  promised  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  English  to 
Powhatan,  406;  the  people  of, 
were  said  to  be  cannibals,  406, 
note  7. 

Poem  of  Michael  Drayton  on 
the  Virginia  voyage,  65-68. 

Po-e-tan  (same  as  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co)  Indian  town,  on 
Tyndall's  map,  134a;  Bay, 
591. 


Point,  Comfort,  130,  133,  134a, 

153,  484,  485,  792-793;  Plover, 

480;  Wi-nauk,  199,  217,  218. 

Poison,  cure  for,  211;  to  put  on 

arrows,    211;    Smith    feared, 

when    on    the    expedition    to 

"surprise"     Powhatan,     ,543; 

given    to    Smith,    West    and 

others,  557-558. 

Poland,       principal       political 

events  in  1606,  114-115;  golden 

age  of,   114;  disturbances  in, 

dunng   1607,    381;    war   with 

Russia,  381. 

Poles,  natives  of  Poland,  some 

brought  over  in  the  Second 

Supply,  823;  their  use  was  to 

make   glass,    tar,  soap-ashes, 

etc.,  507;    save  Smith's  life, 

583;  all  we  know  of  them  was 

to  their  credit,  823,  note  1. 

Policy,  humane  of  England  in 

dealing    with     the     Indians, 

VIII-X,  151-152,  159-160,  191- 

192,  419,  420,  note  4,  526  585- 

586,   780-781;  IX    11-12,  770; 

as  to  the  establishment  of  the 

feudal  system  in  Virginia,  501- 

502. 

Polygamy,  the  system  of,  exist- 
ed  among  the   Indians,   440 
473,  note  3,  706. 

Po-mis-ca-tuck,  a  wer-o-ance, 
182;  reported  as  friendly,  235. 

Ponce  de  Leon  names  Florida, 
17. 

Poole,  Johnas,  or  John,  on  New- 
port's voyage  up  the  James, 
198; 810. 

Poor  Cottage,  an  Indian  settle- 
ment so  called,  201. 

Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  divides  the 
New  World  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  14-16;  Paul  IV., 
disorders  in  Rome  after  his 
death  was  known,  573-574. 

Popham,  George,  account  of, 
28;  belonged  to  the  Northern 
Colonv,  42;  commanded  The 
Gift  of  God,  in  1607,  378;  his 
death,  568;  eighth  named  in 
the  Charter  of  April  10,  1606, 
751. 

Popham,  Sir  Francis,  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  43,  768,  800. 
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Popham,  Sir  John,  his  part  in 
drawing  up  the  Virginia  Char- 
ter, 1606,  14;  how  he  became 
interested  in  tlie  Virginia 
movement,  43;  tries  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
109;  the  north  side  of  the 
James  named  after  him,  201, 
236,  not«  5;  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  expedition  to  North 
Virginia,  1607,  378. 

Population,  Indian,  larger  than 
usually  estimated,  203,  222; 
spoken  of  as  multitudes,  322; 
one  town  mentioned  had  a 
hundred  houses,  347;  great 
around  Moy-so-nec,  335;  and 
by  the  Nansemond  River, 428; 
the  Rappahannocks  a  large 
tribe,  484;  the  Nansemonds 
with  the  Chesapeakes  had  200 
or  300  warriors,  487;  English, 
after  Newport's  third  depar- 
ture, 200,  527;  in  the  Colony 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  great  Heet,  and  after- 
wards, 609;  five  hundred  re- 
duced to  sixt.v,  689;  at  the  end 
of  the  King's  form  of  govern- 
ment, 710;  those  who  first 
came  over,  812-813. 

Portan  Bay,  Wer-o-wo-com-o- 
co  on,  349,  note  8. 

Porto  Rico,  island  of,  104. 

Portugal  divides  the  New 
World  with  Spain,  14-16;  ob- 
tains Brazil,  14-15. 

Pory,  John,  held  the  office  of 
recorder,  174. 

Pory.  Peter,  gentleman.  First 
Supply,  815.^ 

Po-taun-cak,  Indian  town,  558. 

Potomac,  a  tribe,  183;  meaning 
of  the  word,  454,  note  2;  silver 
mine  lielieved  to  be  at  the 
town  of,  455;  Mos-co  was  a, 
Indian,  481;  the  King-  of,  lures 
Spelman,  Savage  and  Samuel 
from  Powhatan,  705-707; 
River  called  the  Pembroke, 
133;  explored  by  the  English 
in  1608,  454;  its  south  shore  is 
the  boundary  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  471, note 
7. 

Potts,  Richard,  gentleman,  First 


Supply,  815;  one  of  the  early 
writers,  512,  note  4;  member 
of  the  Smith  part}',  671. 

Poutrincourt,  Monsieur  de, 
claims  a  part  of  Virginia,  16- 
17. 

Powder-bag,  Smith  injured  by 
explosion  of,  656-657. 

Powell,  Henry,  probably  the 
same  as  Master  Powell,  a 
tradesman,  who  came  over  in 
the  Second  Supply,  822;  on  the 
expedition  to  "surprise "Pow- 
hatan, 529-563;  at  Pamunkey, 
546,  549,  551;  a  friend  of 
Smith,  652. 

Powell,  John,  a  tailor,  one  of 
the  First  Supply,  816;  with 
Smith  on  the  first  voyage  up 
the  Chesapeake,  447. 

Powell,  Master,  822. 

Powell,  Nathaniel,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  809; 
on  Smith's  second  voyage  up 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  465; 
Isles  named  for  him,  471;  goes 
in  search  of  Raleigli's  Lost 
Colony,  627;  one  of  the  Smith 
party,  671. 

Powell,  Thomas,  marries  Eliza- 
beth Persons,  717. 

Powhatan,  this  was  the  official 
name  of  the  ruler,  120;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  160;  his  per- 
sonal name  was  Wa-hun-sen- 
a-cawh,  184;  brief  account  of, 
184-185:  his  brothers:  0-pe- 
chan-ca-nough,  181,  Ke-quo- 
tough,  182,  Taugh-ha-i-ten, 
182,  Jop-as-sus,  183,  0-pit- 
cha-pan,  185;  his  oldest  sub- 
jects, 181-183;  his  sons:  Taax 
Powhatan,  181,  195,  202,  Po- 
chins,  183,  465,  note  5,  Nan- 
ta-quans,  183;  his  intelligence 
bureau,  192;  some  time  passed 
before  the  Englisli  knew 
about  him,  202,  note  5;  his 
spies  watched  Jamestown, 
223-224;  his  desire  to  destroy 
it,  224;  had  aided  in  destroy- 
ing the  Roanoke  Colony,  224; 
alleged  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward the  Colony,  249;  where 
he  lived,  249;  sends  a  deer  to 
Wingfield,  2.50;  offers  peace, 
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Powhatan — Continued. 
2oO;  lived  at  Wer-o-wo-com- 
o-co,  349;  his  raccoon  skin 
coat,  349,  355:  his  surround- 
ings, 349-350;  reception  of 
Smith,  as  described  in  the 
"True  Relation",  350-353; 
Smith's  misleading  state- 
ments as  to  the  coming  of 
the  English,  350-351;  alleged 
conversations  with  Smith, 
350-353;  asked  about  New- 
port's sailing  to  the  F"alls, 
350,  note  2;  A-no-ne,  men- 
tioned by,  possiblj'  meant 
Mexico,  352,  note  6;  Smith's 
reception  by,  as  described  in 
the  "General  History,"  354- 
356;  orders  Smith  to  be  put 
to  death,  355-356;  presents 
to,  from  Newport,  and  pro- 
posed visit  from  him,  394, 
396;  sends  presents  to  James- 
towji,  396;  Newport's  visit  to, 
399-417;  absurd  alleged  con- 
versations with  Smith  in 
English,  404-408;  wanted  the 
English  to  lay  aside  their 
arms,  406,  4il;  gives  his 
guests  plentv  of  food,  405, 
406,  407.  408',  410-41 1:  appar- 
entlv  proud  of  his  canoes, 
408;"  meets  Newport,  408-417; 
and  Scrivener,  408;  disdained 
to  trade  as  a  merchant,  410; 
opposed  Newport's  visit 
to  0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  414; 
gives  Newport  Na-mon-tack 
in  exchange  for  Thomas 
Savage,  406,  note  5,  417; 
his  object  in  doing  this,  417; 
his  seaman  Man-ti-u-as,  412, 
note  7;  plan  to  attack  the 
Mon-a-cans,  413-414;  sends 
turkeys  to  Ne^\-port,  and 
asks  swords  in  return,  419- 
420;  slaughters  the  Pi-an-ka- 
tanks,  424;  kept  their  women 
and  children  as  his  prisoners, 
424;  plot  to  entrap  Ne^\-port, 
439;  sends  Thomas  Savage  to 
Jamestown  with  presents 
and  complaints,  440;  plots 
with  the  Chick-a-ha-ma-ni-as 
against  Jamestown,  440;  his 
alleged  fear   of   Smith,   440; 


had  more  than  one  wife,  440; 
sends  the  King  of  W'e-an-ock 
as  a  guide,  440;  proposed 
journey  to  town  of,  440; 
much  commimication  be- 
tween, and  those  at  James- 
town, 441;  received  goods 
stolen  from  Jamestown,  442; 
sends  Pocahontas  on  mes- 
sage to  Jamestown,  to  have 
Indian  prisoners  released, 
442;  Raw-hunt  also  sent,  442; 
ordered  the  0-naw-man-i-ents 
to  destroy  those  on  the  first 
expedition  up  Chesapeake 
Ba.v,  455;  at  enmity  with  the 
Mon-a-cans  and  Man-na-ho- 
acks,  497-498;  the  crown  and 
other  presents  brought  to,  by 
Newport,  .501-502;  effect  on 
him  as  viewed  by  the  critics, 
507;  receives  a  visit  from 
Smith  preliminary-  to  the 
coronation,  509-512;  invited 
to  come  to  Jamestown,  to 
receive  the  crown  and  pres- 
ents, 511;  would  not  come  to 
Jamestown,  512;  the  corona- 
tion scene,  513;  difficulty  of 
making  him  kneel.  513;  dis- 
courages the  attack  on  the 
Mon-a-cans,  513;  deer  skin 
coat  of,  preserved,  514;  what, 
did  with  the  crown  and  bed, 
515;  advised  Newport  to  leave 
Jamestown,  as  an  unhealthy 
place,  515;  gave  Newport 
another  coimtry,  515;  his 
proposal  involving  the  Iniild- 
ing  of  a  house  for  hira,  .525; 
what  he  charged  for  a  .ship- 
load of  corn,  .525;  Smith  tries 
to  kill,  529-563,  693;  .Smith 
warned  against,  530;  and 
Smith  manoeuvering  to  kill 
each  other,  532-.545;  sharp 
trading  between,  and  Smith, 
535;  his  alleged  discourse  of 
the  advantage  of  [Jeace  over 
war,  .535-537,  691;  the  heirs  to 
the  throne  of  Powhatan,  .535; 
eludes  Smith,  540,  note  2; 
and  said  to  apologize  for  his 
flight,  540-.541;  further  manoe- 
uvering between,  and  Smith, 
542-545;  obtained  a  cjuantity 
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Powhatan — Continued 
of  things  from  Jamestown  by 
the  aid  of  the  dislo.val  party, 
544;  deceives  Captain  Winne, 
544-545,  Smith  still  hoped  to 
surprise,  on  his  return  from 
Pamimkey,  559;  his  relations 
with  the  Dutchmen,  559,  581, 
582,  583-584;  his  admiration 
for  the  lock  of  his  house,  587; 
eflect  on,  of  the  explosion  of  a 
bag  of  gunpowder,  597;  gift 
of  the  land  on  Gray's  Creek 
to  John  Rolfe,  618;  solicited 
to  destroy  the  Colony  at  the 
time  of  the  billeting,  628; 
disowns  the  Dutchmen,  630; 
brains  some  of  the  disloyal 
party,  630-631;  killed  Rat- 
cliffe  and  his  party,  688,  701- 
703;  stopped  the  corn  trade, 
688,  703;  various  acts  of  hos- 
tility, 703;  by  himself  or 
through  his  agents  kills  Henry 
Ravens  and  his  party,  715. 

Powhatan's  Chimnev,  so  called, 
585-591. 

Powhatan  Creek,  157,  159,  on 
map,  162a. 

Powhatan  Magisterial  Dis- 
trict, 617-618. 

Powhatan  River,  the  Indian 
name  of  the  James,  120. 

Powhatan,  Taiix  or  Little, 
same  person.  See  Taux  Pow- 
hatan. 

Powhatan's  Tower,  the  resi- 
dence of  Taux  Powhatan,  203; 
the  English  spend  the  night 
near,  205-206. 

Powhatan  town,  or  country, 
near  the  falls  of  the  James, 
on  Tyndall's  map,  134a,  120, 
181;  Taux  Powhatan  the 
ruler  of,  181;  visited  bv  New- 
port, 203-205,  205-208;  voyage 
to,  in  order  to  buj-  corn, 
determined  on,  325;  Smith 
selected,  by  the  casting  of 
lots,  to  conduct  a  trading 
voyage  to,  331;  disobe3-ed  his 
orders,  and  went  again  up 
the  Chickahominy  River,  332, 
note  4;  three  hundred  acres 
of  cleared  ground  there,  656; 
Henrv  Spelman  sold  by  Smith 
for  the  town,  664-666. 


Powhatan  tribe,  181;  this  was 
the  chief  ruler's  own  tribe, 
181;  Smith  claimed  to  have 
been  made  a  wer-o-ance  of, 
406;  all  the  English  may 
have  been  declared  to  be 
members  of  this  tribe,  534, 
note  1. 

Practical  joke  played  by  Smith 
on  the  Colony  at  Jamestown, 
459,  691. 

Prat,  John,  gentleman.  Second 
Supply,  822;  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
529. 

Prayer,  daily,  public,  at  James- 
town, 163,  164-165,  168-170, 
438,  443,  469,  716;  Indians 
brought  to  these  services, 
164-165.  438,  443;  held  daily, 
even  during  expeditions  up 
the  Bay,  469;  and  in  the 
Bermudas,  after  the  wreck 
there,  716. 

Prebendary,  meaning  of  the 
word,  21. 

President,  and  Councilors,  list 
of  the  early  XLV-XLIX; 
chosen  bv  the  Council  in 
Virginia,  'l49,  769,  787-788; 
after  the  landing  at  James- 
town, 95-96;  chosen  for  one 
year  only,  124,  645,  769-770, 
770;  had  two  votes  in  the 
Council,  in  case  of  a  tie,  124, 
173,  447,  note  4,  787;  the 
Council  had  power  to  remove, 
770;  Wingfield  becomes  the 
first,  149;  his  oath  of  office, 
149,  177,  787-789;  the  colo- 
nists had  no  power  over  the 
election  of  the.  176-177;  Wing- 
field  deposed,  273-301;  Rat- 
cliffe  becomes  the  second, 
277-278;  from  this  time  the 
presidential  year  began  on 
September  10th,  278,  note  1, 
488,  note  3;  Ratcliffe  deposed, 
461-464;  Scrivener  becomes 
the  third,  462,  463-464;  Smith 
becomes  the  fourth,  493-499; 
rejected,  after  bis  term  had 
expired,  by  the  colonistf  who 
came  in  the  Great  Fleet,  of 
1609,  640-641;  Captain  Francis 
West  btA^omes  the  fifth,  640- 
641;  Smith,  alone,  elects  Mar- 
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tin,  and  Martin  resigns,  as 
alleged,  in  favor  of  Smith, 
who  becomes  a  rival,  to  Capt. 
West,  644,  note  4,  64.5-647; 
Smith  overthrown,  and  sent 
to  England  for  trial,  655-670; 
Percy  becomes  the  sixth,  658, 
667;  the  deposition  of  the 
three  Presidents,  669;  the 
situation,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Great  Fleet, 
described  as  a  disorder  re- 
sulting from  ''twenty  Presi- 
dents," 688;  Gates  super- 
sedes Percy,  720;  and  Lord 
Delaware  supersedes  Gates, 
733,  735,  743. 

Prettv,  George,  gentleman. 
First  Supply,  815. 

Price,  or  Prise,  may  have  come 
over  with  Nelson  in  the 
Phoenix,  one  of  the  disloyal 
party,  67'2. 

Priests  and  conjurers,  their 
headquarters,  map,  416a;  bit- 
ter opposition  of  the,  to  the 
Jamestown  settlement,  190, 
224. 

Prince  George  County,  the 
Taf)-a-han-aiiks  lived  in,  235, 
note  7;  and  the  We-an-ocks, 
235,  note  8;  Maryland,  the 
town  of  Mon-a-o-nes  in,  455, 
note  5. 

Prince  Henry  River  (the  York) 
on  Tyndall's  map,  134a. 

Prince  of  Orange,  assassination 
of,  739,  note  1. 

Princess  Anne  County,  the 
Chesapeakes  lived  in,  485, 
note  2. 

Prisoner,  Captain  John  Smith 
lands  in  Virginia  as  a,  132, 
682;  and  leaves  Virginia  as  a 
prisoner  sent  to  England  for 
trial,  658,  66'2-669,  681,  682. 

Prisoners,  Parkman  quoted  on 
the  treatment  of,  by  the 
Indians,  361-362;  Indian,  re- 
leased at  Jamestown,  443^44. 

Private  property,  title  to,  to 
be  by  deeds  from  the  King, 
41,  171-173;  none  acquired 
under  the  charter  of  1606,  42, 
496;  there  was  to  be  none  for 


the  first  five  j'ears,  171-173; 
in  land  began  in  Virginia  in 
1617,  178. 

Privy  Cowicil,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  clerk  of,  45,  47;  in- 
timate relations  with  the 
Virginia  Company,  45,  note 
2;  pre.scribed  the  form  of 
oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
Council  Resident  in  England, 
and  by  the  Council  in  Vir- 
ginia, 781-782. 

Privy  .seal,  uses  of,  41. 

Prodger,  Richard,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  816;  meaning 
of  the  name,  816,  note  1. 

Profit,  Jonas,  a  fisher,  one  of 
the  "First  Planters,"  810; 
with  Smith  on  the  first 
voyage  up  the  Chesapeake, 
447;  classed  as  a  soldier  on 
Smith's  second  voyage  up 
the  Bay,  465;  pool  named  for 
him,  471;  on  the  expedition 
to  "surprise"  Powhatan,  529; 
classed  also  as  a  mariner,  810. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Virginia  descended  from 
the  Church  at  Jamestown,  166. 

Protestantism,  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive form  of  religion  in 
Virginia,  81-84,  91,  170-171; 
aided  by  Rudolph  II.,  110; 
no  Protestant  allowed  to  be 
King  of  Franca,  110-113;  nor 
of  Poland,  115;  fate  of,  in 
Bohemia,  132b;  the  foimding 
of  Virginia  was  for  the  exten- 
sion of,  298;  established  in 
I'lster,  375,  .569;  decline  of  the 
power  of,  in  France,  739-740; 
the  extension  of,  the  motive 
for  the  founding  of  Virginia, 
745. 

Providence,  the  hand  of,  seen 
in  events  of  the  history  of 
the  Virginia  Companv,  733- 
734. 

Purchas,  suppressed  Percy's 
account  of  Galthrop's  mutiny, 
93;  collected  and  arranged 
many  early  writings,  241;  his 
picture,  412a. 

Purchase,  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  VIII-X,  160-161,  193. 
195.     See  Land. 
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Puritans,  and  Roman  Catholics 

join  in  the  "Bye  Plot"  against 

James  I.,  59. 
Purtan   Bay,    Wer-o-wo-eom-o- 

co     on,     403,     note     4.     See 

Wer-o-wo-com-o-co. 
Pyping  Point,  162a. 

Q 

"Quaite  a  tile  shard,"  143. 

Quebec,  founded,  1606,  113;  the 
Jesuit  here  reigned  supreme, 
570;  meaning  of  the  word,  570. 

Queen,  of  Mul-lis-a,  on  Tjoi- 
dall's  map,  134a;  Ap-u-ma- 
tec's  Bower,  214-215;  this 
queen  described,  214-215;  of 
Appomattox,  waits  on  Smith, 
355;  is  with  Powhatan  when 
Newport  visits  him,  405. 

Question,  putting  a  prisoner  to 
the,  442,  note  1. 

Qui-ra-uk,  the  name  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  200,  207;  from  the 
Falls  to  the,  a  weary  journey, 
208;  two  branches  of  the 
James  said  to  flow  from  the, 
mountains,  209. 

Qui-yong-he-o-han-ocks,  wer-o- 
ance  of  the,  invites  the  Eng- 
lish to  visit  him,  136-137;  the 
town  of  this  name,  158;  same 
as  the  Tap-a-han-nas,  252, 
note  2;  aid  in  the  search  for 
the  Lost  Colony,  627;  their 
king  a  friend  of  the  English, 
627-628. 

Qui-yong-he-o-han-ock,  Indian 
town,  158. 

R 

Raccoon  skins  used  by  Powha- 
tan for  a  covering,  349,  355. 

Rack,  used  to  "affright"  a 
certain  Indian,  439. 

Rah-o-wac-ah,  Newport  seeks 
to  know  about,  207. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  termina- 
tion of  his  rights  to  Virginia, 
1-2,  9-10;  search  for  his  Lost 
Colony,  238-239,  342,  343,  352, 
497,  530,  627;  still  shut  up  in 
the  Tower,  382;  Newport  in- 
structed to  find  some  survi- 
vor of  his  Colony,  497;  fate 
of  his  Colony  compared  with 


that  of  the  Second  Attampt, 
743. 
Randolph,    William,    his    seat 

Turkey  Island,  199. 
Ransack,  Abram,  817. 
Ransom,     probably     paid     by 
Smith  to  secure  his  release, 
instead  of  being  rescued  by 
Pocahontas,  548,  note  1.  See 
Rescue. 
Rap-a-han-na,  Wer-o-wan-ce  of, 
invites  the   English  to   visit 
him,  136-137;  best  corn-fields 
in  the  country,  137;  same  as 
the  Tap-a-han-nas,  252,  note 
2;  aids  in  the  search  for  the 
Lost  Colonv,  627;  friendly  to 
the  English,  627-628. 
Rappahannock,     River     called 
the  Queen  Anne  River,   133; 
its  Indian  name  was  Tap-a- 
han-ocke,    348;   some    of   the 
tribes    living    on,    349,    498; 
explored,  472-184;  tribe,  hos- 
tile    to     the     Mo-raugh-ta- 
cunds,  473;  loss  of  the  King's 
three  wives  stolen  by  the  Mo- 
raugh-ta-cunds,    473;    Indian 
questioned  on  Smith's  second 
voyage    up    the    Chesapeake 
Bay,   478-480;   peace    desired 
with,     482;     Smith's    threat 
against,      and      negotiations 
with,  482-484;    the    king    of, 
makes    amends,    483;    gives 
Smith  the  three  women  Mo- 
raugh-ta-cund  had  stolen,  as 
hostages,    483;    Smith    gives 
them   to   three    Indian  men, 
483;  a  large  tribe,  484;  infor- 
mal treaty  with,  484. 
Ras-a-wrack,    Smith   taken   as 
prisoDer  first  to,  341,  note  1, 
347,  550. 
Ratcliffe,  Capt.  John,  account 
of,  28-29;  family  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,   29;  Captain 
of  the  Discovery,  71;  a  lead- 
ing character,  75;  desired  to 
return  to  England,   106;  one 
of   the    Council   in   Virginia, 
122;  became  the  second  Presi- 
dent,    277-279;     controversy 
with   Wingfield,   294;   one   of 
the  Council  which  tried  Reed 
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RatclifTe,  Capt.  John— Con. 
and  Kendall,  300-311;  strong 
measures  taken  liv  him  with 
Reed,  308-300;  bore  also  the 
name  of  Sicklemore,  311,  675, 
note  1;  abused  bv  Studlev, 
Todkill  and  Smith,  322; 
abused  by  Smith,  32M26; 
proposed  to  to  go  England, 
325-326,  331,  332,  note  4;  hav- 
ing as  President  two  votes, 
in  case  of  a  tie,  he  admits 
Archer  as  one  of  the  Council, 
383;  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  colonists, 
400-401;  good  health  of  the 
colonists,  etc.,  during  his 
administration,  as  stated  by 
Smirti,  445,  note  3;  and 
criticised  by  others.  447; 
deposed  from  the  Presidency 
bv  Smith  and  his  partv,  461- 
464,  669,  693;  the  excitement 
caused  in  the  Smith  party 
by  the  attempt  to  build  his 
so  called  palace,  461;  general 
abuse  of,  by  Smith  and  his 
followers,  461;  Scrivener,  sick 
with  yellow  fever,  put  in  his 
place,  461-462;  .\le.\ander 
Brown  thinks,  was  not  de- 
posed, 462;  the  question  con- 
sidered, 463-464;  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  Company, 
464;  a  reason  Smith  had  for 
disliking,  464;  put  in  jail  for 
so-called  mutiny,  489;  critised 
by  Nathaniel  Powell  and 
Anas  Todkill,  4S9-490;  work 
on  his  palace  stopped  by 
Smith,  49.5-497;  resumes  his 
place  in  the  Council,  .508; 
returns  to  England  with  New- 
port in  the  Mary  and  Margar- 
et, 527;  returns  to  Virginia  in 
command  of  the  Diamond, 
577,  note  1,  6.33,  642;  states 
that  Smith  was  sent  home  to 
answer  for  misdemeanors, 
666;  not  punished,  but  honor- 
ed by  the  Council  in  England, 
668;  one  of  the  loyal  party, 
671;  relations  with  Smith, 
674-675;  one  of  the  founders 
of    Virginia.    6S4;    killed    by 


Powhatan  when  trading  for 
corn.  688,  701-703. 

Rats  blamed  by  Smith  for  the 
scarcitv  during  his  adminis- 
tration", 601,  614-615. 

Rattles,  accompaniment  of  the 
war-d.ance.  191;  used  in  con- 
juration, 344. 

Ravens,  Henry,  and  party,  row 
from  the  Bermudas  to  Vir- 
ginia, 715;  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Powhatan,  715. 

Raw-hunt,  sent  by  Powhatan 
to  Jamestown,  442. 

Recorder,  of  London,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Council, 
43,  47;  character  of  the  office, 
47,  note  2;  office  of,  at  James- 
town, 174;  Archer  becomes, 
285,  290;  as  such,  prosecutes 
Captain  Smith,  383-387;  office 
held  by  Strachey,  174,  713. 

Records,  the  loss  of  part  of  the, 
of  the  Virginia  Companv, 
XI-XII.  XIII-XVI;  part  6f, 
saved  by  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
XIV;  paucity  of  the  early 
accounts,  XVI-XVIII. 

Red,  waistcoat,  given  to  the 
i  King  of  Tai>a-h  an-ah,  251; 
paint  purchased  bv  Scrivener. 
523. 

"Redemption"  of  Captain 
Smith  referred  to,  392.  See 
Rescue. 

Redouts,  pictures  of,  228a. 

Reed,  Humphrey,  825. 

Reed,  James,  a  blacksmith,  one 
of  the  First  Planters.  75.  811; 
tried  for  reliellion.  .307-310; 
with  Smith  on  the  first  voy- 
age up  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
447;  point  named  for  him, 
471;  on  the  expedition  to 
"surprise"  Powhatan,  .529; 
one  of  the  disloyal  party.  672. 

Refiners,  817. 

Religion,  the  faith  in  which 
Virginia  was  founded.  Ill, 
798;  to  be  taught  the  Indians, 
IX.  11-12,  1.51-152.  585-586. 
780-781;  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  101;  religious  ser- 
vices at  the  founding  of 
Jamestown,  148;  James  City 
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Religion — Continued 

Parish,  162a,  167;  provision 
for  the  first  services  at 
Jamestown,  163;  conversion 
of  the  Indians,  167-168,  169- 
170,  770;  freedom  of,  not  a 
principle  involved  in  the 
foimding  of  this  country, 
170-171;  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  established  as  the 
one  church  within  the  Colony, 
770;  services  maintained  dur- 
ing the  troubles  with  Kendall 
and  Wingfield,  307-308;  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayers 
were  publicly  and  regularly 
held  at  Jamestown,  163,  164- 
165,  168-170,  438,  443;  daily 
prayers  even  on  expeditions 
up  the  Bay,  469;  zeal  of  the 
English  people  for  the  Colony, 
under  the  Charter  of  1609, 
was  on  account  of  extending 
the  Protestant,  623-624;  of 
the  English  inpressed  one  of 
the  Indian  Kings  627-628; 
violent  theological  disputes 
in  Holland,  710;  daily,  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer  after 
the  wreck  on  the  Bermudas, 
716;  attendance  was  com- 
pulsory, 716;  the  first  act  of 
Gates  on  reaching  James- 
town was  to  hold  a  religious 
service,  720;  of  Delaware, 
was  to  pray,  and  hold  a 
religious  service,  733;  the 
view  taken  by  the  Virginia 
Company  of  the  events  at 
the  time  of  Delaware's  ar- 
rival,733-734;  Indian  missions, 
770,  780-781;  exhortation  to 
unity  and  piety,  798. 

Religious  freedom,  not  a  princi- 
ple of  the  colonization  of 
Virginia;  Roman  Catholics 
were  not  allowed,  81-84;  the 
Church  of  England  was  estab- 
lished as  the  one  Church  of 
the  Colony,  170-171;  achieved 
by  the  war  fought  by  Hol- 
land against  Spain,  709. 

Report,  first  sent  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  Virginia  to  the  Council 
in  England,  245-246. 


Representative  government,  did 
not  exist  in  Virginia  during 
this  attempt.  The  Colony 
was  governed  by  the  Council, 
which  was  an  oligarchy,  124, 
494;  first  movement  towards, 
was  made  by  Gabriel  Archer, 
384,  note  2;  finally  established 
in  a  qualified  form  by  the 
loyal  party,  678. 

Rescue,  the  alleged,  of  Smith 
by  Pocahontas,  the  first 
account,  353-354;  a  later 
account,  354-356;  and  as  de- 
scribed in  his  letter  to  Queen 
Anne,  362-363;  a  discussion  of 
the  three  versions,  355-372; 
then  Smith  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  redeemed,  392, 
note  3;  then  Smith  speaks  of 
having  saved  his  own  life, 
393,  note  2;  then  he  says  he 
made  the  Indians  compound 
to  save  his  life,  548,  note  1; 
and  then  he  represents  an 
Indian  orator  as  declaring 
that  Wo-chin-cho-pimch  took 
pains  to  save  his  life,  594, 
note  2. 

Reservation  of  the  Pamunkey 
Indians,  map,  416a. 

Retreat,  the  fort  built  bv 
Smith  for  a,  498-499,  601,  611- 
621;  policy  of  building  it  dis- 
cussed, 620-621. 

Revenge,  of  Newport  for  the 
attack  on  the  English  at 
Cape  Henry,  427;  Smith 
thought  that,  after  being 
defeated  in  his  plan  to 
murder  Powhatan,  he  had 
good  grounds  forj  against  the 
Indians,  560;  Smith  consider- 
ed himself  injured  by  the 
Indians,  and  sought,  593- 
594;  his,  on  the  Colony  of 
Virginia,  669;  Powhatan's,  in 
the  slaughter  of  Captain 
Ratcliffe  and  his  men,  703. 

Rhodes,  or  Roads,  William,  his 
death,  258,  811. 

Richard's  Cliffs,  452. 

Richelieu  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lucon,  382;  destroys  the 
power  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  739-740. 
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Richmond,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
James,  205,  note  2. 

Riclimond  County,  the  Mo- 
raugh-ta-cunds  lived  in,  349, 
note  2;  472,  note  o;  4S2,  note  2; 
Ta|]-a-han-ock  in,  near  Well- 
ford,  349,  note  3;  the  Rap- 
pahannocks  lived  in,  473, 
note  2;  these  are  the  same  as 
the  Tap-pa-han-nocks,  482, 
note  3;  certain  towns  in,  475, 
note  6;  the  Pis-sas-sacks  lived 
in,  483,  note  3. 

Ridges  on  Jamestown  Island, 
157. 

Right  of  discovery,  belonged 
exclusively  to  Captain  New- 
port, 131,  432-433,  433,  note  1, 
447,  490,  503,  note  1,  692- 
693. 

Roane  cloth,  quantity  of,  from 
the  Spanish  ship,  100. 

Roanoke,  Island,  fate  of  the 
settlement  there,  1S9-190; 
destruction  of,  aided  by 
Powhatan,  224;  search  for  the 
survivors  of  that  Colony, 
238-239,  342,  343,  332,  497, 
530,  627;  River,  Lane's  voy- 
age up  the,  referred  to,  453. 

Robinson,  Jehu,  prol)ably  came 
over  with  Nelson  on  the 
Phoenix,  a  member  of  the 
loyal  party,  671. 

Robinson,  John,  gentleman,  one 
of  the  First  Planters,  809; 
sues  VVingfield  for  damages, 
281-282;  goes  with  Smith  up 
the  Chickahominy,  338,  is 
killed  by  the  Indians,  340; 
Smith  held  responsible  for 
his  death,  383-387;  Smith 
threatened  revenge  on  the 
Chickahoniinies  for  Robin- 
son's death,  .506,  note  1. 

Rockets,  fired  to  impress  the 
Ke-cough-tans,  466. 

Rodes,  Christopher,  818. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 46,  802;  jjicture  and 
short  account  of,  48a. 

Rogers,  Edward,  member  of  the 
Council  Resident  in  England, 
46,  802. 


Rolfe,  John,  reference  to  his 
marriage  with  Pocahontas, 
168;  held  the  office  of  Record- 
er, 174. 

Rolfe,  Thomas,  son  of  John,  the 
creek  named  after  him,  162a, 
498;  his  home  on  this  creek, 
later  called  Gray's,  618-620; 
picture  of,  618a. 

Roman  Catholics  feeling  ran 
high  against  the,  at  the  time 
of  the  Charter  of  1606,  2,  82; 
join  with  the  Puritans  in  the 
"Bye  Plot"  against  James  I, 
59;  new  laws  against,  59; 
formed  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
59;  prohibited  from  coming 
to  Virginia,  81-84,  779;  none 
to  be  King  of  England,  109, 
113;  Wingfield  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  297-298;  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  against, 
in  1607,  373;  supposed  plot  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  lords,  374- 
376;  despoiled  of  their  lands 
in  Ulster,  375,  569,  739;  the 
Jesuits  excluded  from  Venice, 
382;  princes  of  Germany  form 
a  confederacy,  711. 

Ro-man-coke,  Indian  town, 
map,  416a. 

Rome,  founding  of,  compared 
with  that  of  Jamestown,  144- 
148;  the  birthday  of.  147; 
early  disorder  compared  with 
that  of  Jamestown,  296-297; 
the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition, 
572-574;  disorders  in,  on  the 
death  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  573- 
574. 

Romney,  Sir  William,  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  44. 

Rose,  a  laborer,  823. 

Rose,  Bermuda,  birth  of,  717, 
825;  death  of,  825. 

Rose,  John,  825,  717. 

Rose  we  11,  Wer-o-wo-coni-o-co 
erroneously  claimed  to  have 
been  on  a  i)art  of,  590,  note  1. 

Royal  character  of  this  attempt 
shown  l)y  the  names  given  to 
places,  rivers,  etc.,  132-133; 
and  by  the  structure  of  the 
government,  124,  173-174,  177, 
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Royal  Character— Continued 
494.     See    Government    and 
Council. 

"Rude  answer"  of  Smith  to  the 
Council  in  England,  502,  527- 
528,  Fisk's  comment  on,  527. 

Rudolph  II.,  aids  the  Protest- 
ants, 110. 

Rumney,  Sir  William,  member 
of  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land. 768,  800. 

Russell,  John,  gentleman,  ^Sec- 
ond  Supply,  822;  enjoys  cut- 
ting down  trees,  504-505; 
exhausted  on  the  expedition 
to  "surprise"  Powhatan,  532; 
with  Smith  when  Powhatan 
eludes  him,  540;  goes  with 
him  to  Pamunkey,  545-555; 
notifies  Smith  of  their  being 
surrounded  bv  the  Indians, 
547. 

Russell,  Dr.  Walter,  gentleman. 
First  Supply,  816;  one  of  the 
physicians  on  Smith's  first 
voyage  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  wrote  of  it,  447; 
islands  named  after  him,  449; 
cures  Smith  from  the  poison 
of  the  stingray,  458;  but  the 
effects  lasted  some  time,  478. 

Russell,  William,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  822;  escaped 
the  slaughter  of  Ratcliff's 
men  by  Powhatan,  702. 

Russia,  principal  political 
events  in,  during  1606,  115- 
116;  in  1607,  381;  in  1609,  711; 
in  1610,  740-741;  The  Com- 
pany, 71. 

Saba,"island  of,  103. 

Sackville,  the  poet,  death  of, 
569. 

Sa-gad-a-hoc.  St.  George's 
Fort  in,  in  North  Virginia, 
378-380,  567,  567-568,  56S-569. 

Sailors  embezzled  the  goods  of 
the  Colony,  and  ruined  its 
trade,  703. 

Saint  Augustine,  founded,  113; 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
reach,  in  the  war  against 
Spain,  625. 

Saint  Cristopher,  island  of,  102. 


Saint  George's  Fort,  at  Sa-gad- 
a-hoc,  in  North  Virginia,  378-. 
380;  picture  of,  378a;  fate  of, 
567,  567-568,  568-569. 

Saint  Lawrence  River,  470,  note 
3. 

Saint  Mary's,  Md.,  452,  note  10. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  his  home, 
and  interest  in  Virginia,  2a; 
south  side  of  the  James  named 
after  him,  2a,  236,  note  5;  Rat- 
cliff's  letter  to  him,  666. 

Sambage,  William,  Gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  822. 

Samuel,  a  Dutchman,  came 
over  in  the  Second  Supply, 
823;  one  of  those  who  built 
the  house  for  Powhatan,  525. 
543;  a  meml)er  of  the  disloyal 
party,  544;  held  as  hostage  by 
Powhatan,  545;  killed  by  an 
agent  of  Powhatan,  705. 

Samuel,  Edward,  murdered  by 
Robert  Walters,  717. 

Sands,  Sir  Edwin,  picture,  and 
short  account  of,  10a,  48-49; 
gave  the  highest  praise  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  among  the 
founders  of  Virginia,  19-20; 
member  of  the  Council  Resi- 
dent, in  England,  46,802;  the 
Virginia  Company  met  some- 
times at  his  home,  47 ;  began  the 
system  of  keejjing  regular 
records  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 373;  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  founders  of  Virginia, 685. 

Sands,  Thomas,  gentleman, 
First  Planter,  809. 

Sandy  Bay,  159;  on  map  162a. 

Sandys,  see  Sands. 

Sarah  Constant,  the,  and  her 
Captain,  71;  a  man-of-war,  73; 
most  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers probably  on  board  of,  89; 
pictures  of  ships  which  were 
probably  like  her,  224a,  226a. 
Newport  returned  to  England 
in  the,  265;  named  in  the 
orders  from  the  Council  for 
the  first  vayage,  786. 

Sassafras,  one  of  the  articles 
first  sent  to  England,  245; 
River.  Maryland,  Tock-wogh 
on  469,  note  3. 
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Savage,  Richard,  laborer,  came 
over  in  the  First  Supply,  818; 
helped  to  build  the  house  for 
Powhatan,  529,  591;  in  danger 
from  him,  545. 

Savage,  Thomas,  came  over  as 
a  boy,  in  the  First  Supply, 
818;  became  an  interpreter, 
390,  409;  exchanKed  for  Na- 
mon-tack  bv  Xewjiort  with 
Powhatan,  406,  note  5,  408- 
409;  left  descendants  in  Vir- 
ginia, 409,  note  1;  sent  on  a 
message  from  Powhatan  to 
Jamestown,  440;  returns  for  a 
time  to  Jamestown,  440-441; 
beloved  by  Powhatan,  442;  at 
Pamimkey  when  Katcliffe  was 
killed,  702;  some  of  his  ad- 
ventures while  living  with 
Powhatan,  705-707;  at  James- 
town when  the  Second  At- 
tempt came  to  an  end,  734- 
735. 

Scaliger,  Joseph,  death  of,  711. 

Scalps  of  the  Pi-an-ka-tanks 
hung  up  by  Powhatan,  424; 
cut  away  from  the  head  by 
shells  or  reeds,  424. 

Scarlet  cloak,  etc.,  put  on 
Powhatan,  513. 

Scott,  a  laborer,  823. 

Scott,  Anthony,  reads  Dela- 
ware's commission,  7.33. 

Scott,  Sir  John,  member  of  the 
Council  Resident  in  England, 
45,  802;  picture  and  account 
of,  46a. 

Scott,  Nicholas,  812. 

Scrivener,  Matthew,  came  over 
in  the  First  Supply,  815; 
added  to  the  Council,  390;  ac- 
companied Newport  on  his 
visit  to  Powhatan,  399-417; 
coo()erated  with  Smith, 
rather  than  with  Ratcliffe, 
400-401 1  considered  to  be  an 
unusually  wise  man,  402; 
meets  Powhatan,  40S:  alter- 
nates with  Smith  in  keeping 
guard,  409-410;  goes  to  Pa- 
mun-key  with  Newport,  415- 
416;  industrious,  421;  visits 
the  King  of  the  Nansemonds, 
427;  recovers  a  stolen  axe.  436; 


present  at  Smith's  torture  of 
the  two  Indians,  439;  receives 
turkeys  from  Powhatan,  440; 
made  President  by  the  Smith 
party,  when  he  was  sick  of  the 
yellow  fever,  402;  Alexander 
Brown  does  not  think  he  was 
ever  really  President,  462; 
his  election  as  President,  463- 
•464,  693;  recovers  from  the 
yellow  fever,  48S-4S9;  his  sole 
vote  elected  Smith  as  Presi- 
dent, 493,  494,  495;  appears  to 
have  been  absent  from  James- 
town a  large  part  of  the  time 
on  journeys,  .508;  his  alisence 
left  Smith  without  support  in 
the  Council,  508;  obtains  some 
corn  from  We  r-o-wo-cora-o-co, 
and  Xansemond,  .523-.524; 
later,  unal)le  to  find  any  corn, 
.524-.525;  opposes  .Smith's  plan 
to  "surprise"  Powhatan,  525, 
note  3,  .553;  appointed  in 
Smith's  place  at  Jamestown 
while  the  latter  went  off  to 
"surprise"  Powhatan  .525; 
drowned  in  the  James,  553- 
554;  as  a  consequence  of  his 
attempting  to  save  Powhatan 
from  .Smith's  e.vix^dition 
against  him,  .562;  still,  classed 
as  one  of  the  .Smith  party,  671. 

Sea  Adventure,  one  of  the  Great 
Fleet  of  1609,  577,  .57S,  578; 
distinguished  companv  on 
board,  .578,  633;  thought  to 
have  been  lost,  6.34,  687,  699; 
her  failure  to  arrive  at  James- 
town with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  the  cause  of  great  con- 
fusion there,  6.34,'  687-690; 
the  wreck  of  this  vessel,  713- 
723;  discouragement  of  the 
Virginia  Company  in  conse- 
quence of  this  disaster,  731, 
736;  some  of  tho.se  who  had 
been  on  board  of  her,  who 
finallv  reached  Virginia,  82.5- 
826. 

Seal,  of  the  Council  Re.sident  in 
England,  49-.50,  .50a;  of  the 
other  local  councils,  49;  the 
great. of  England, picture  of,53. 
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Seamour,  Edward,  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 40,  802. 

Se-co-beck,  Indian  town,  476. 

Second  Attempt  to  conquer  Vir- 
ginia, that  is,  the  attempt 
under  the  King's  form  of 
government,  continued  while 
Percy  was  President,  610; 
ended  with  Delawai'e's  ar- 
rival, 7.3.5;  ending  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  First 
Attempt,  74.3. 

Second  Supply,  those  so  called 
who  sailed  from  England  in 
Jul_y,  160S,  and  came  to  Vir- 
ginia with  Newport  on  his 
third  voyage  here,  arriving  in 
Octoljer,'  160S,  in  the  Marv 
and  Margaret,  501-.502,  821- 
823;  met  by  boats  from  James- 
town, which  were  going  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  497. 

Secretary  of  the  Colony,  or 
Recorder,  under  the  Charter 
of  1609,  William  Strachev, 
713. 

Selection,  of  the  site  for  the 
settlement,  138-139;  140-141; 
Jamestown  was  a  poor,  141; 
but  the  general  location  of 
the  colony  was  good,  141-142. 

Sermons  in  favor  of  the  Virginia 
colonization,  56.5. 

Severn  River,  453,  note  1;  466, 
note  2. 

Shak-a-ho-ne-a,  Indian  town478. 

Shak-a-ko-nies,  Indian  tribe, 
47S,  note  5. 

Shallop,  a  boat  brought  over  in 
sections,  73,  and  liuilt  up  at 
Cape  Henry,  127;  size  of  the, 
128;  added  to  the  fleet,  133; 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  Colony, 
447,  note  5. 

Shavelings,  a  terms  applied  to 
the  RomanCatholicpriests,16. 

Shelly,  claimed  to  be  the  site 
of  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  590. 

Shields  of  the  Indians,  474. 

Shield's  Point,  162a. 

Ships,  those  which  composed 
the  fleet  of  1606,  71-72;  no 
picture  preserved  of  them,  72; 
picture  of  other  ships  of  this 


|3eriod,  72a,  224a,  226a;  kept 
before  the  fort  at  Jamestown, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James,  230,  624;  in  addition  to 
the  three  original  vessels, 
thev  had  at  Jamestown  the 
Shallop,  73,  127,  128,  133;  and 
the  Ijarge,  236;  the  Indians 
were  afraid  of  the,  250;  and 
noted  their  departure,  250, 
251;  the  Sarah  Constant  and 
the  Goodspeed  returned  to 
England,  265;  the  John  and 
Francis,  and  the  Phoenix,  the 
two  ships  on  the  .second 
voyage,  called  the  First  Sup- 
l)ly,  266,  385,  390,  428-429,  430, 
431;  the,  on  the  first  voyage 
to  the  North  Virginia  Colony, 
at  Sa-gad-a-hoc,  378;  the  Vir- 
ginia, built  at  St.  George's 
Fort,  at  Sa-gad-a-hoc,  380; 
the  Mary  and  Margaret 
brought  Newport  over  on  his 
third  voyage,  called  the 
Second  Supply,  501-502;  Ar- 
gall's  ship  which  came  in  the 
summer  of  1609,  630-631;  those 
which  composed  the  Great 
Fleet  of  1609,  577-579.  See 
Great  Fleet;  those  in  Lord 
Delaware's  fleet,  1610,  731- 
732;  the  Spanish  ship  sent 
from  Florida  to  attack  Vir- 
ginia, 624;  those  built  in  the 
Bermudas  after  the  wreck  of 
the  Sea  Adventure,  71.5-719. 
See  Vessels. 

Short,  John,  gentleman,  First 
Planter,  809. 

Shortridge,  Jeffery,  a  trades- 
man. Second  Supply,  822; 
escaped  the  slaughter  by 
Powhatan  of  Ratcliffe's  party, 
688,  702,  note  3. 

Shouts,  made  by  the  English  to 
satisfy  the  Indians,  207,  210, 
213;  at  the  setting  up  of  the 
Cross,  208;  farewell,  given  by 
the  Rappaharmocks,  484. 

Sicklemore,  a  name  also  borne 
by  Ratcliffe,  311,  675,  note  1. 

Sicklemore,  Jlichael,  gentle- 
man, p'irst  Supply,  816;  with 
Smith  on  the  first  voyage  up 
the  Chesapeake,  447;  and  also 
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Sick  le  mo  re — Con  t  in  ited 

on  the  second,  465;  jjoint 
named  for  him,  471;  under- 
takes a  journey  to  Chaw-a- 
nook,  to  search  for  Raleigh's 
Colony,  530;  his  safe  return, 
627. 

Sickness  at  Jamestown,  the  t)e- 
ginning  of,  252;  the  Indians 
prevented  from  knowing 
about  it,  2.52;  described  by 
Smith,  255;  causes  of.  2.55, 
258;  fatal  effects  of,  2o6-2fi4; 
described  by  Wingfield,  257; 
famine  the  greatest  cause  of, 
258;  the  pitiful  condition  of 
the  Colony,  259;  the  explan- 
ation of  the  cause  of  the 
great,  given  bv  Studlev,  260; 
and  by  Percy.  261-262;  and 
by  Strachey,  262-264;  poor 
water  supply.  263;  .Studley's 
and  Todkill's  account  of  the, 
320-321;  improvement  with 
cooler  weather,  327;  of  those 
who  came  with  Captain  Xel- 
son,  466,  note  4. 

Signal,  station  maintained  at 
the  block-house  on  the  Isle  of 
Hogs,  600-601;  fires  used  as 
signals,  624. 

Signs,  the  only  way  by  which 
the  English  could  conimimi- 
cate  with  the  Indians,  193, 
200,  204.  467;  embarrassed  for 
"want  of  language,''  322.  407, 
note  1;  interpreters  long 
needed  for  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  races,  439, 
note,  9. 

Silk  grass,  searched  for,  .530. 

Silver,  mine.  Smith's  first 
voyage  up  the  Chesapeake 
was  in  search  of  a.  4.53.  note  3, 
4.55-4.56,  .504,  note  1;  New- 
port's assay  of  the  ore  sup- 
posed to  be  silver,  455-456; 
believed  to  have  lieen  found 
on  the  Mon-a-can  expedition, 
503. 

Simancas,  archives  of,  315-316. 

Simmons,  William,  a  laborer, 
one  of  the  First  Supply,  818; 
memlier  of  the  Smith  partv, 
671. 


Simons,  Richard,  or  Robert, 
gentleman.  First  Planter,  809; 
his  death,  259. 

Simons,  William,  doctor  of 
divinity,  charged  Wingfield 
with  the  intention  to  desert, 
279. 

Simons,  William,  laborer,  818. 

Singing,  the  inhabitants  of  Pas- 
pa-hegh  spent  most  of  the 
night,  and  howling,  273;  of 
the  thirty  Indian  women,  511. 

Sixpence  of  Henrv  VIII.,  picture 
of,  178. 

Skiimer,  Thomas,  on  Newport's 
vovage  up  the  .lames,  198, 
810. 

Skirmishes,  all  the  encounters 
in  this  attempt  we  class  as 
such,  battles  came  later: 
on  landing  at  Cape  Henrv, 
120-121;  at  .Jamestown,  219; 
would  have  been  lost  but  for 
the  cannon  on  the  ships,  221; 
at  Jamestown  again,  234-235; 
within  the  Colony,  involved 
in  the  arrest  of  Captain 
Kendall,  310;  at  Ke-cough- 
tan,  323-324;  Newport's  re- 
venge for  the  attack  at  Cape 
Henry,  427:  on  the  Kus  River, 
450-452;  with  the  (!)-naw-man- 
i-ents,  4.54-455;  with  the  Poto- 
macs  and  Cec-o-caw-ne,  455; 
many  in  the  first  expedition 
up  Chesaiieake  Bay,  456-457; 
with  the  Rappahannocks,  473- 
476,  477,  480;  with  the  Nanse- 
monds,  486-488;  at  Nanse- 
mond,  Martin's  settlement 
frustrat<>d,  649-6.50,  687;  at- 
tack on  West's  settlement  at 
the  Falls,  655,  687;  at  Pamun- 
kev.  Ratcliffe  and  his  men 
killed,  70'2-703. 

Slaves,  Indians  made,  of  by  the 
Spaniards,  192. 

Small,  Robert,  a  carpenter,  one 
of  the  "First  Planters."  811; 
with  Smith  on  the  first 
voyage  up  the  Chesapeake, 
447;  point  named  after  him, 
471. 

Smethes,  William,  gentleman, 
First  Planter,  809. 
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.Smith,  Capt.  John,  at  first  his 
works  were  among  the  few 
available,  XII;  publication  of 
his  True  Relation,  XVII;  and 
General  History  XVII;  the 
early  history  of  Jamestown 
was  partly  the  trouble  which 
the  loyal  party  had  with, 
XXI-XXIII;  appropriated 
the  honors  due  to  others, 
XXVII;  a  sample  of  his  dis- 
tortion of  Virginia's  history, 
3;  another,  13;  brief  account 
of,  30-31;  a  leading  character, 
75;  involved  in  Galthrop's 
mutiny,  92-95;  landed  in  Vir- 
ginia as  a  prisoner,  132,  682; 
the  myth  about  his  being  the 
leader  of  the  first  comers,  95- 
96,  682;  surprise  at  finding 
him  named  as  a  member  of 
the  Council,  95;  one  of  the 
Council  in  Virginia,  122-123; 
pretensions  as  to  naming  Cape 
Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  130- 
132;  impossible  date  on  the 
old  map,  152,  note  1;  favored 
the  selection  of  Jamestov\Ti, 
140;  oration  made  as  to  why 
he  was  not  allowed  to  serve 
on  the  Council,  94,  9.5-96,  148; 
his  Fort  on  Gray's  Creek, 
and  not  the  main  river,  162a; 
his  hatred  of  the  people  who 
came  over  in  1609,  164,  628, 
note  2,  695;  disrespect  for  the 
early  provisions  made  for 
religious  .services,  165;  on 
Newport's  voyage  up  the 
James,  198;  head  of  one  of 
the  three  factions,  or  parties, 
at  Jamestown,  233;  admitted 
to  the  Council,  234;  connec- 
tion with  Galthrop's  mutiny, 
241-242;  recovers  a  judgment 
against  Wingfield, '  242-243; 
becomes  the  second  Cape- 
merchant,  174-175,  258,  319, 
327;  sues  Wingfield  for  dam- 
ages, 281-282;  controversy 
between  them,  285-2.86;  29.3, 
294,  295;  one  of  the  Council 
which  tried  Reed  and  Kendall 
306-311;  an  object  of  dislike 
by  many  in  the  Colony,  319- 


320;  his  abuse  of  the  colo- 
nists, 319-320,  324,  32.5-326; 
his  and  Todkill's  accomit  of 
the  Colony  after  Newport's 
departure,  320-327;  his  duty 
to  trade  for  corn,  he  being 
the  Cape-merchant,  327,  327- 
328,  331;  selected  by  lot 
to  make  a  voyage  for  corn  to 
the  town  of  Powhatan,  331; 
disobeys  his  orders,  and 
goes  again  up  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  332,  note  4,  333; 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought 
before  Powhatan,  348-358; 
members  of  which  tribes 
they  were  who  captured  him, 
439;  his  discourse  to  the 
Indians  on  astronomy,  340; 
taken  to  the  town  of  Ras-a- 
wrack,  341,  note  1;  conjura- 
tion of  the  Indians,  to  deter- 
mine his  intentions,  343-345; 
an  Indian  tries  to  kill  him, 
346;  entertained  by  Kec-a- 
tough,  347;  reception  of,  by 
Powhatan,  as  stated  in  the 
True  Relation,  350-353,  .533, 
.535-.539;  his  misleading  state- 
ments to  Powhatan  as  to  the 
coming  of  the  English,  350- 
351;  alleged  conversations 
with  Powhatan,  3.50-353;  re- 
turns to  Jamestown,  353; 
some  comments  on  the  ac- 
count in  the  True  Relation, 
354;  reception  of,  by  Powha- 
tan, as  stated  in  the  General 
History,  354-3.56;  alleged  res- 
cue bv  Pocahontas,  353-354, 
354-372;  392,  note  3,  393, 
note  2,  548,  note  1,  594; 
account  of,  in  the  General 
History,  .354-.356;  account  of, 
in  the  letter  to  Queen  Anne, 
362-363,  366;  taken  by  Powha- 
tan to  a  great  house  in  the 
woods,  3.56;  offer  to  sell 
Cap-a-ho-wa-sick,  353;  356- 
357,  396,  note  4;  return  to 
Jamestown,  357-358;  com- 
ments on  the  alleged  rescue, 
358-372;  the  two  stones  on 
which  he  was  to  be  executed, 
358-360;  there  is  only  one  in 
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Smith,  Capt.  John — Continued 
tlu'  picture  (if  thf  rescue, 
351*,  note  '2;  the  Indian  love  of 
torturing,  360;  inconsistences 
in  the  accounts  of  the  rescue, 
360,  364.  392.  note  3,  303, 
note  2,  .584,  note  1,  594,  note 
2;  see  Rescue;  facts  favoring 
its  prol)al>ility,  .361-364;  may 
have  purchased  his  freedom, 
302,  note  3:  Parkman  (|Uoted 
with  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  by  the 
Indians,  361-362;  undue  im- 
portance given  the  alleged 
rescue,  36.5-372;  improbable 
statement  in  the  letter  to 
(^ueen  Amie,  366,  note  1; 
court-martialed  for  the  loss 
of  Eniry  and  Robinson,  3S3- 
387;  condemned,  but  saved 
from  execution  by  Captain 
Newport,  3S3-384;  misrepre- 
sented the  conditions  sur- 
rounding his  return  to  James- 
town, 358,  384-.3S7;  his  gar- 
bled account  of  his  trial  and 
conviction,  38.5-386;  tablet 
about  the  fovmding  of  Vir- 
ginia incorrect  with  resiject 
to,  372;  his  ingratitude  to 
Newport,  387;  his  "redemp- 
tion" referred  to,  392;  the 
IndiaiLs'  alleged  achiiiration 
of  him,  393-394.  396,  442;  a 
statement  that  he  saved  his 
own  life,  .393,  note  2;  accom- 
panied Newport  on  visit  to 
Powhatan.  399-417;  said  the 
Indians  were  not  brave,  404, 
note  1;  absurd  statements  of 
conversations  with  the  In- 
dians in  English,  340,  342,  3.50- 
353,  404-408,  409-410,  511, 
note  2,  512,  530,  533,  53.5- 
539,  594-59.5;  called  Newport 
his  father,  406;  claimed  to 
have  been  made  a  wer-o- 
ance  of  Powhatan,  406-407; 
boasts  of  his  skill  in  trading 
with  the  Indians,  410;  sells 
blue  beads  for  corn,  410,  411; 
falls  in  the  "ooze,"  412; 
goes  to  Pa-mun-key  with 
Newport,  415-416;  his  disptv 


sition  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  crueltv,  419-421,  435, 
43.S-4.39,  444,  4.56,  4S5-48(>,  4S7, 
48,8.  note  1,  490,  506,  .509, 
note  3,  547,  note  4,  560-563; 
his  treatment  of  the  Indian 
prisoners,  420-421,  435,  444, 
4-56;  his  dislike  of  the  orders 
from  England  to  treat  the 
Indians  kindly,  420-421;  a 
garbled  portion  of  his  True 
Relation,  429;  obtained  the 
Council's  consent  to  set  an 
Indian  in  the  bilboes,  435; 
has  a  fight  with  the  Indians, 
435-436;  dejjuted  to  torture 
two  Indians,  438-4.39;  claimed 
that  Powhatan  was  afraid  of 
him,  440;  his  boast  of  what 
he  would  do  to  Powhatan's 
I)eople,  if  they  molested  the 
Englisii,  440;  beats  the  Pas- 
pa-hegh  Indian,  444;  deceived 
as  to  a  silver  or  gold  mine, 
444;  his  glowing  account  of 
the  Colony  during  Ratcliffe's 
administration,  445,  note  3; 
his  True  Relation  brought 
over  by  Capt.  Nelson,  on  the 
Phoenix,  445-446;  first  voyage 
up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  447- 
4.59;  not  ex|>ectcd  to  stay 
long  on  the  first  voyage  up 
the  Chesajxake,  4.53;  his 
six-ech  about  Lane,  453-4.54; 
leads  "his  hinds"  in  chains, 
4.56;  regularly  demanded  an 
Indian  child  as  a  hostage, 
4.57;  stung  by  a  sting-ray, 
4.57-458,  478;  pl.ays  a  practical 
joke  on  the  Colony  at  James- 
town, 4.59;  violation  by,  of 
Newport's  exclusive  right  to 
make  discoveries,  131,  432- 
433,  433,  note  1.  459.  490, 
503,  note  1,  692-693;  leaves 
the  colonists  to  do  as  they 
plea.se,  while  he  goes  again 
up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  462; 
deposes  Ratcliffe,  461-464;  a 
reason  for  his  dislike  of 
Ratcliffe,  4<)4;  his  second 
voyage  up  the  Chesajjeake 
Bay,  465-491;  some  of  the 
•Sustiuehaniias  hold  some  sort 
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Smith,  Capt.  John — Continued 
of  ceremony  over  Smith,  469- 
470;  threatens,  and  negotiates 
with  the  Rappahannocks,  482- 
484;  gives  away  the  three 
Indian  women,  who  liad  been 
given  to  him  as  hostages,  to 
three  Indian  men,  482,  490- 
491;  his  treatment  of  the 
Nansemond  Indians,  485-488; 
comment  on  his  second  ex- 
pedition up  tlie  Bay,  489-491; 
becomes  President,  493-499; 
this  due  to  the  sole  vote  of 
Scrivener,  493,  494,  495;  com- 
ment by  Neill,  493-494;  stops 
the  building  of  Ratcliff's 
"palace,"  495-497;  tlie  fort 
built  for  a  ''retreat,"  begun 
on  Gray's  Creek,  498-499, 
601;  reprimanded  by  the 
Coimcil  in  England,  and 
replies  rudely  to  that  body, 
502,  527-528;  puts  several 
to  work,  504;  goes  off  to 
trade  with  the  Chickaho- 
minies,  505-506;  though 
President,  could  not  control 
the  Coimcil,  especially  when 
Scrivener  was  absent,  508, 
note  4;  Newport's  answer 
in  reply  to  Smith's  objections 
to  the  expedition  to  the  Mon- 
a-can  country,  508-509,  509, 
note  3;  Xewport  apprehended 
that  Smith  meant  again  to 
violate  his  exclusive  right  to 
make  discoveries,  509,  note  3; 
his  cruelty  to  the  Indians 
mentioned  by  Xewport,  509; 
goes  on  a  journey  to  Pow- 
hatan preliminary  to  the 
coronation,  509-512;  the  al- 
leged attentions  of  the  In- 
dian women  to  him,  511;  his 
inability  to  relieve  the  poor 
conditions  at  Jamestown,  521- 
523;  the  Colony  threatened 
with  famine,  523-524;  obtains 
some  corn  at  Nansemond,  524; 
and  at  Appomattox,  524; 
plans  to  "surprise"  Pow- 
hatan, 525,  note  2,  528,  530, 
note  2;  goes  in  force  for  this 
purpose,  526    out  of  place  in 


Virginia,  526;  tries  to  kill 
Powhatan,  529-563;  warning 
of  the  King  of  War-ras-koy- 
ack,  530;  leaves  his  page, 
Samuel  Collier,  to  learn  the 
Indian  language,  530;  stops  at 
Ke-cough-tan,  531;  and  at 
Kis-ki-ack,  531;  reaches  Wer- 
o-wo-com-o-co  531-532;  Smith 
and  Powhatan  manoeuvering 
to  kill  each  other,  532-545; 
his  hypocrisy  about  the  house 
to  be  built  for  Powhatan,  525, 
note,  5,  533;  and  other  deal- 
ingswithhim,  534, 537, 539, 559, 
590,  note  2,  591;  deceived  by 
the  Dutchman  he  employed 
as  a  spy  on  Powhatan,  534; 
sharp  trading  between,  and 
Powhatan,  535;  seeks  to  ob- 
tain a  claim  of  title  through 
Powhatan  to  the  ISIon-a-can 
country,  535,  note  5;  his 
boastfulness,  536-538;  Pow- 
hatan eludes  Smith,  540,  note 
2;  the  "surprise"  a  failure, 
540-541;  the  Dutchmen  de- 
sired to  kill,  542;  Pocahontas 
warns  of  Powhatan's  plans  to 
kill  him,  542;  further  man- 
oeuvering between,  and  Pow- 
hatan, 542-545;  outgeneraled 
by  Powhatan,  goes  to  Pa- 
munkey,  543-557;  desires  to 
trade  with  0-pe-chan-ca- 
nough,  546-547;  valiant 
speech  by,  on  being  notified 
that  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  Indians,  547-548; 
knew  he  was  regarded  as 
violating  the  instructions  of 
the  Council  in  England,  547; 
defiant  speech  to  0-pe-chan- 
ca-nough,  548-549;  manoeu- 
vers  of,  and  0-pe-chan-ca- 
nough,  549-552;  snatches  O- 
pe-chan-ca-nough  by  the  hair, 
549-550;  defiant  speech  to 
the  Pamunkeys,  550-551;  goes 
to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement,  551-552;  the  ac- 
count of  this  transaction  dis- 
credited, 552-553;  the  return 
from  Pamunkey,  555-560; 
trading  again,  on  the  return, 
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Smith,  Capt.  John — Continued 
at  \\'er-o-wo-com-o-co,  555- 
557;  threatened  the  Indians 
there  « ith  ruin,  557;  poisoned 
by  \\'e-cut-t:i-now,  557-558; 
still  hoped  to  surprise  Pow- 
hatan on  the  return  from 
Pamunkey,  559;  sent  Wj'f- 
fing  and  Coe  ashore  to  pre- 
pare for  this  last  attempt, 
559-560;  again  disappointed, 
559-560;  Smith  thought  that, 
after  being  defeated  in  his 
plan  to  murder  Powhatan, 
he  had  good  grounds  for 
revenge  against  the  Indians, 
560;  net  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 560;  mortification  of, 
over  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 560-563;  the  deaths  at 
Jamestown  which  he  indi- 
rectly caused,  562;  ambus- 
cade set  for,  by  T'rancis,  582; 
encounter  with  W'o-chin-cho- 
punck,  582-583;  Smith's  life 
saved  by  the  Poles,  583; 
leaves  them  out  in  the  final 
account,  583;  his  poor  ad- 
ministration, 593-610,  681; 
kills  some  Indians,  593-594; 
shoots  at  the  Pas-pa-heghs, 
594;  hears  a  laudatory  ad- 
dress, in  good  English,  from 
an  Indian,  594-595;  achieve- 
ments claimed  for  his  ad- 
ministration, 600-601;  blamed 
the  scarcity  of  food  on  the 
rats,  601;  want  of  corn  stops 
all  works,  601-602,  611-621; 
prisoners  set  at  liberty  for 
want  of  food,  601;  the 
Colony  falls  to  its  lowest 
point,"  602-610,  639;  chargss 
many  of  the  colonists  with 
laziness,  603-605;  speech  made 
by  him  during  the  f.amine, 
604-605;  coercive  measures 
against  laziness,  605;  the 
colonists  billeted  .among  the 
Indians  when,  was  President, 
605-609,  639;  punishes  some  of 
the  disloyal  party  brought 
to  him  by  Kemps,  607;  at- 
tempts to  make   the   affairs 


at  Jamestown  appear  better 
than  they  were,  608-610;  con- 
dition of  the  Colony  at  the 
time  of  the  departure  of, 
misrepresented,  609,  659-660; 
a  phase  of  his  misleading  ac- 
count of  our  foundation,  610; 
"Smith's  Fort,"  498-499,  601, 
611-621;  learns  of  the  plot  of 
the  disloyal  party,  629;  sends 
emissaries  to  assassinate  the 
Dutchmen,  629,  660;  repri- 
manded by  the  Council  in 
England  for  his  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  631,  note  2; 
held  on  to  an  empty  authority 
after  the  arrival  of  many  of 
the  Great  Fleet,  634;  plays 
the  part  of  the  demagogue, 
640,  note  6;  rejected  by  the 
new  colonists  after  his  term 
had  expired,  640-641;  hated 
by  those  on  the  Great  Fleet 
even  before  they  ever  saw 
him,  642;  how,  viewed  the 
new  arrivals,  64.3-644;  called 
them  "lewd,"  623,  643,  note 
2,  695;  how  he  claims  to  have 
treated  them,  644;  elects 
Martin  President,  644;  and 
immediately  succeeds  him, 
644,  note  4,  645-647;  this  was 
in  violation  of  the  King's 
plan  of  government,  669-670, 
670,  770;  holding  on  to  the 
office  of  President  by,  ridic- 
ulous, 646;  interferes  with 
Captain  Francis  West's  set- 
tlement at  the  Falls,  6.50-654; 
deals  with  Taux  Powhatan, 
651-6.54;  bought  the  place 
Powhatan  from  him,  paying 
him  by  selling  him  Henry 
Spelm,an,  651,  note  2,  664-665, 
note  1,  666;  hated  by  those 
at  West's  settlement,  651-653; 
called  them  furies,  651;  and 
mutineers,  660;  they  drive 
him  from  the  settlement,  6.52; 
Smith  took  their  provisions, 
652;  some  of  his  followers 
named,  652;  listens  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Indians, 
652-653;    who    offer    to    join 
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Smith,  Capt.  John — Coniinued 
him  in  an  attack  on  West's 
men,  653,  note  1,  654,  660; 
the  Second  Civil  \\'ar  in  the 
Colony,  overthrown,  655-670; 
transfers  West's  settlement 
to  "None  Such,"  655-656; 
West  reverses  all  this,  and 
expells,  from  his  settlement, 
656,  note  3;  injured  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder,  656- 
657;  labored  explanation  of 
his  leaving  Virginia,  657-659; 
said  his  soldiers  wanted  to 
take  off  the  heads  of  his 
opponents,  657;  pretension 
that  he  went  on  the  ships 
volimtarily,  658;  and  that  he 
could  appoint  governors,  etc., 
658,  note  3;  deposed,  and 
Percy  elected  president,  658, 
667;  clung  still  to  his  sup- 
posed authority,  658-659,  658, 
note  3,  666;  luifounded  claims 
of  what  he  had  done  for  the 
Colony,  659-660;  his  abuse  of 
the  colonists,  and  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  660-663; 
his  relations  with  Poca- 
hontas, 661-662;  his  discus- 
sion of  the  possible  effect  of 
a  marriage  with  Pocahontas, 
662;  left  Virginia  a  prisoner 
sent  over  for  trial,  662-669, 
681-682;  his  view  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Creat  Fleet, 
663;  left  on  October  4,  1609, 
663;  his  sale  of  Henry  Spel- 
man  to  Taux  Powhatan,  664- 
666;  apprehended,  and  sent 
aboard  for  trial  in  England, 
665,  666,  667,  669;  probable 
result  of  his  trial,  667-668;  his 
revenge,  669;  his  attitude 
toward  Wingfield,  673-674; 
toward  Percy,  674;  toward 
West,  674;  toward  KatclifTe, 
674-675;  toward  Newport,  675; 
toward  Archer,  675-676;  prob- 
able cause  of  his  attitude  and 
course  of  action  may  have 
been,  in  part,  mortification, 
676,  677;  divergence  of  views 
as  to  the  proper  treatment  of 


the  Indians,  677-678;  his 
empty  boast  uf  having  put 
all  the  Indians  under  contri- 
bution, 677,  note  2;  Percy's 
estimate  of,  680;  Alexander 
Brown's  estimate  of,  and  of 
his  histories,  680-682;  never 
entitled  to  full  rights  as  an 
adventurer,  682;  nor  did  he 
stay  long  enough  to  acquire 
full  rights  as  a  planter,  682; 
Fisk's  characterization  of, 
as  an  historical  character, 
682-683;  no  half-way  measures 
possible  in  dealing  with,  683; 
the  Colony  after  Smith's 
departure,  687-690;  his  ab- 
sence said  to  be  a  loss  to  the 
Colony,  688-689;  indicted  by 
the  writer  for  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, 691-698;  his  esti- 
mate of  Smith's  history  of 
Virginia,  695-698;  carried  over 
to  England,  and  brought  to 
trial,  699-700;  published  pic- 
tures of  no  value,  692. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  picture  of, 
4a;  one  of  the  grantees  of 
Raleigh's  rights  in  Virginia, 
9-10;  treasurer,  and  member 
of  the  Council  Resident  in 
England,  43,  4.5,  768,  800,  802; 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Privy 
Council,  45,  47;  the  Council  of 
the  Company  met  at  his 
home,  46;  account  of  his 
career,  47-48;  the  islands 
near  Cajx"  Charles  named  for 
him,  448,  note  1;  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  founders  of 
Virginia,  6S5. 

Smithfield,  485,  note  6. 

Smith's  Fort,  built  for  a  retreat 
l)ut  never  finished,  498-499, 
601,611-621,691. 

Smith's  Isles,  named  after  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  448,  note  1; 
Falls,  470. 

Smith  Party,  Scrivener  be- 
longed to  the,  447;  deposed 
Captain  Ratcliffe  from  the 
Presidency,  461-  464;  differed 
from  the  Lo.\al  Party  over 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
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Smith  Partv — Continued 

4SS.  notp'l,  o61-.')6.3;  put  Rat- 
cliffe  in  jail  for  mutiny,  4S9; 
of  what  class  generally  this 
party  was  presimialily  com- 
posed, 494;  secures  the  elec- 
tion of  Smith.  495;  some  of 
this  party  named,  6.52,  .571- 
672;  the  extremes  to  which  it 
Kould  go,  679-680. 

Smoke,  recognized  as  Indian 
method  of  signalling,  129,  624. 

Snarshrough,  Francis,  gentle- 
man, First  Planter,  809. 

Soap-ashes,  manufacture  of, 
504,600. 

Sobieski,  his  succes.sor  had  to 
abjure  Protestantism,  115. 

Soldiers,  private,  probable  list 
of  some,  809-810. 

Solicitor  General  of  England  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia Resident  in  England,  44, 
47. 

Somers,  Sir  George,  account  of, 
20-21;  his  picture,  20a;  be- 
longed to  the  .'southern  Col- 
ony, 42;  Admiral  of  Virginia, 
577-579,  6.33;  a  Member  of 
Parliament  when  he  came  to 
Virginia.  578;  sailed  on  the 
Sea  Adventure,  578,  633;  one 
of  the  founders  of  Virginia, 
684;  in  the  wreck  of  the  Sea 
Adventure,  713-723;  and  Gates 
build  two  vessels  on  the  Ber- 
mudas, 715;  the  islands  named 
for  him,  718;  consulted  by 
Gates  as  to  abandoning  the 
Colony,  726-727;  at  .James- 
town when  the  Second  At- 
tempt came  to  an  end,  735; 
the  second  named  in  the 
Charter  of  April  10,  1616,  751. 

Songs,  war,  191. 

So-raph-a-nigh,  |3eople  of,  452. 

South  Carolina  aids  Georgia  in 
her  war  against  .Spain.  625. 

South  March.  4,50.  note  1. 

South  Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
so  called,  200,  note  3;  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  find  a  short 
route  to  the,  and  to  be 
masters  of  it,  4,  14,  200,  220, 
461,  497. 


Southampton,  Earl  of,  picture 
of,  frontspiece;  received  the 
copied  records  of  the  Com- 
pany, XV;  short  account  of 
his  career,  4-7:  name  still  pre- 
served in  Virginia,  9;  sends 
Wejmiouth  on  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, 23;  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  founders  of  Vir- 
ginia, 685. 

Southampton,  old  picture  of  the 
town,  6a;  sea-port  7-8;  King 
Canute  at,  8;  picture  of  Bar- 
gate  of,  8. 

Southwark,  picture  of,  58a; 
Parish,  162a. 

Spain,  Virginia  established  in 
opposition  to,  2;  war  with, 
from  1.585  to  1605,  10;  con- 
flicting claims  of  England 
and,  to  America,  11,  14-16; 
objects  to  the  Charter  of 
1606,  14;  attempts  to  divide 
the  New  World  with  Portugal, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
powers,  14-16;  had  a  spy 
among  the  Council  Resident 
in  England,  44;  opposed  to 
the  Virginia  Colonv,  51-.53, 
62-63,  266;  treaty  of  i^eace  be- 
tween England  and,  .52;  .\m- 
bassador  of,  advised  destroy- 
ing the  Virginia  Colonv  bv 
force,  53,  62-63,  266,  '  389; 
policy  toward,  the  issue  be- 
tween the  great  political 
parties  in  England,  oS;  spies 
of,  62-63,  192.  220;  Havana 
the  base  of,  for  proposed 
operations  against  ^'irginia, 
62;  the  founding  of  Virginia  a 
branch  of  the  struggle 
against,  73;  overthrows  the 
Indians  of  Haiti,  100;  ships 
of,  cast  away  on  Haiti,  100; 
danger  ajiprehendefl  from, 
113-114;  Aladrid  restored  as 
the  Capital,  115;  example  of, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians, not  to  be  followed  in 
Virginia,  1.52;  attempted 
settlement  of,  at  Ax-a-can, 
189;  treated  the  Indians 
cruelly,  192;  and  made  slaves 
of    them,   192:  privations  in 
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Sjjain — Continued 

connection  with  some  of  her 
colonial  undertakings,  261- 
262;  depredations  of,  on  Eng- 
lish ships,  373;  truce  in  war 
between  Holland  and,  376; 
suffers  a  naval  defeat,  1607, 
377;  drives  out  the  floors, 
377;  policy  of,  as  stated  by 
Motley,  377;  Ambassador  of, 
much  exercised  over  New- 
port's return  from  Virginia, 
266-268,  389;  Smith  plays 
practical  joke  on  the  Colony 
at  Jamestown,  making  it 
think  that,  was  about  to  at- 
tack it,  459;  difference  of  the 
policies  of,  and  of  England  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians, 
VIII-X,  11-12,  151-152,  159- 
160,  191-192,  420,  note  4,  526, 
585-586,  780-781;  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Powhatan,  501- 
502;  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  compared  with  that  of 
Virginia,  507-520.  560-563; 
truce  with  Holland  discussed, 

1608,  567;  the  Spanish  marri- 
age, 567;  the  menace  of,  623- 
625;  see  Zuniga;  vessel  of, 
sent  to  attack  Virginia,  624; 
war  between,  and  Georgia, 
624-625;  the  disloyal  party 
was  working  in  the  interest 
of,  628-631;  the  Great  Fleet  of 

1609,  mistaken  at  Jamestown 
for  ships  of,  642;  twelve 
years'  truce  with  Holland, 
709;  Captain  Yeardle.y's  Com- 
pany, on  board  the  Sea  Ad- 
venture, came  from  the  war 
in  the  Netherlands  against, 
713;  kept  informed  of  the  af- 
fairs in  Virginia,  735-736. 

Spanish  Party,  same  as  the  dis- 
loval  party,  some  members 
of,  672. 

Spearman,  Harry,  818. 

Speeches,  in  English,  between 
the  Indians  and  the  English, 
impossible,  340,  342,  350-353, 
404-408,  409-410,  511,  note  2, 
512,  530,  533,  535-539,  541,  548- 
551,  552-553,  594-595;  one  of 
Smith's,  at  the   time   of  the 


famine  during  his  administra- 
tion, 604-605. 

Spelman,  Henry,  publication  of 
his  "Relation,"  XVI;  inac- 
curate in  one  of  his  dates,  633, 
note  1;  arrived  in  the  Unity, 
1609,  635;  account  of  his  ar- 
rival, 63.5-636,  664-666;  sold 
by  Smith  to  Little,  that  is, 
Tau.x,  Powhatan,  665-666,  694: 
account  of  the  realtions  be- 
tween Smith  and  Captain 
West,  665-666;  saved  from 
death  by  Pocahontas,  688; 
his  account  of  Captain  Rat- 
cliffe's  death,  701-703;  some 
adventures  while  living  with 
Powhatan,  705-707;  at  .lames- 
town  when  the  Second  At- 
tempt came  to  an  end,  735. 

Spence,  William,  gentleman, 
First  Supply,  816. 

Spies,  of  Spain  in  the  Company, 
and  in  Virginia,  44,  62-63 
enemies  of  the  Colony,  80-81 
Francis  Maguel,  192,  220,  300, 
426;  Powhatan's,  reported 
everything  about  Jamestown, 
223-224;  one  of  the  Indian,  in 
the  Fort,  437;  Am-o-cis  was 
one,  441;  Smith  employs  one 
of  the  Dutchmen  as  a  spy  on 
Powhatan,  534. 

Spottsylvania  County,  the 
Shack-a-ko-nies  lived  in,  478, 
note  5;  and  the  Man-na-hocs, 
478,  note  6,  482,  note  1. 

Spratley's  Bav,  159;  on  map, 
162a. 

Squadrons  trained,  497. 

Stafford  County,  the  Indian 
town  of  Potomac  in,  455,  note 
3;  the  Man-na-hocs  lived  in, 
478,  note  6,  482,  note  1. 

Stallings,  Daniel,  817. 

Starvation,  the  principal  cause 
of  the  deaths  at  Jamestown, 
258. 

State-Houses  of  the  Indians, 
185-186;  picture  of  one  built 
by  the  English  in  the  Ber- 
mudas, 195a. 

Stealing,  of  the  Indians  from 
the  English,  193,  206,  407,  435- 
436,  438,  442,  521-522;  and  by 
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Stealing — Continued. 

the  disloyal  party,  521-522; 
arms  in  large  quantities 
stolen  from  Jamestown,  544- 
545;  how  a  stolen  jjistol  re- 
covered, 595-597;  supersti- 
tious fears  temporarilj' 
stopiied  the,  597;  the  block- 
house built  partly  to  stop 
the,  600;  Volda  enjoyed 
sijecial  facilities  for,  628. 

Ste-go-ra,  Indian  town,  478;  its 
King  encjuired  about,  479. 

Ste-gar-a-kies,  the,  Indian  tribe, 
478,  note  3. 

Stephen,  on  Newport's  voyage 
up  the  James,  199,  810. 

Stevenson,  John,  gentleman, 
First  Planter,  809. 

Sting-ray  fish  wounds  Capt. 
Smith,  457-458,  478;  Isle 
named,  458;  revisited,  466. 

Stirling  Castle,  picture  of,  70a. 

Stone  House,  the,  611-621; 
picture  of,  612a;  condition  in 
1920,  616-617;  Magisterial 
District,  617-618. 

Stones,  two.  Smith  to  be  killed 
on,  359. 

Storehouses,  the  Indians  kept 
their  corn  in,  702. 

Storm,  drove  the  first  fleet 
toward  Cape  Henry,  106-107; 
on  the  first  voyage  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  at  "Limbo," 
449-450;  on  the  return  from 
the  second  voyage  up  the 
Chesapeake,  484-485;  struck 
the  Great  Heet  of  1609,  633- 
640;  the  wreck  of  the  Sea 
Adventure.  713-723. 

Strachej',  William,  publication 
of  his '"Travaile  into  Virginia 
Britannia"  XVII;  describes 
the  landing  at  Jamestown, 
14:3-144;  held  the  office  of 
Kecorder,  174,  713;  describes 
the  Fort  at  Jamestown,  224- 
226;  t  describes  the  houses 
there,  247-249;  his  explana- 
tion of  the  great  mortality 
at  Jamestown,  262-264;  state- 
ment as  to  the  age  of  Poca- 
hontas, 442,  note  3;  as  to  the 
Mas-sa-wo-mekes,    452,    note 


6;  in  the  wreck  of  the  Sea 
Adventure,  713-723;  reads 
Cates'  commission,  720;  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of 
Jamestown  when  Gates  ar- 
rived, 725;  at  Jamestown 
when  the  Second  .Vttempt 
came  to  an  end,  735;  describ- 
ed the  wreck  of  the  Sea 
Adventure,  825-826. 

Strawberries,  fine,  near  Hamp- 
ton, 129. 

Stuart,  Jamesl.,  picture  of,  52a; 
ruler  over  the  United  King- 
don  of  Great  Britain,  .57-58; 
Lady  -\rabella,  :uid  the 
"Mainplot,"  .59;  Stirling  Cas- 
tle, residence  of  the  Stuarts, 
picture  of,  70a;  Charles, 
picture  of,  130a;  Elizabeth, 
picture  and  account  of,  132a 
and  b;  Henry,  picture  of,  129a. 

Studley,  Thomas,  gentleman, 
First  Planter,  809;  a  leading 
character,  75;  the  first  Cape- 
merchant,  174;  one  of  the 
Smith  party,  671;  his  death, 
258. 

Sturgeon,  given  by  Newport, 
235;  good  supply  of,  when 
they  lacked  other  food  at 
Jamestown,  2.55,  602;  .\rgall 
had  come  to  fish  for,  6.30,  638; 
meat  not  preserved  when 
they  had  a  plenty,  703. 

Succession  to  the  Indian  throne, 
181,  .535. 

Summer  Isles,  another  name  for 
the  Bermudas,  718. 

Sun,  worshipped  bv  the  Indians, 
252. 

Superstitious  fears  of  the  In- 
dians for  the  English,  .598-600. 

Supremacy,  oath  of,  84,  note  1. 

Supreme  Court  of  .\ppeals, 
origin  of,  177-178. 

Supreme  Inciuisitor,  574. 

Surgeons,  Thomas  Wooten,  75; 
William  Wilkinson,  75;  Post 
Ginnat,  390,  816;  Walter  Rus- 
sell, 816;  .\nthony  Bagnall, 
465,  487.     Sec  Doctors. 

Surprise,  meaning  of  the  word 
illustrated,  the  ''surprising" 
of  the  Piaiikatanks  bv  Pow- 
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Surprise — Cimlinued. 

hat  an,  424;  certain  Indians 
intended  to  "surprise"  tlie 
English  at  work,  439;  Smith 
thought  himself  "surprised" 
when  on  a  visit  to  Powhatan, 
510;Smith  plans  to,  Powhatan, 
525,  note  2,  530,  note  2;  Smith 
tries  to  kill  Powhatan,  529- 
563;  Powhatan  made  prepara- 
tion to  "surprise"  the  English, 
534;  Smith  brings  up  more 
men  to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
539;  the  attempt  to,  him  a 
failure,  540,  note  2,  542-545, 
544-545;  Smith  still  hoped  to, 
him  on  the  return  from 
Paraunkey,  559;  net  result  of 
the  expedition,  560;  Smith's 
mortification  over  the  fail- 
ure to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
560-563;  the  deaths  indirectly 
caused  by  this  attempt,  562; 
Martin  "surprised"  the  King 
of  Nansemond,  649;  this  word 
used  in  the  Charter  of  April 
10,  1606,  760. 

Surry  County,  Indian  town  in, 
158;  map  of  small  part  of, 
162a;  the  Tap-a-han-auks, 
lived  in,  235,  note  7;  and  the 
We-an-ocks,  235,  note  8; 
Smith's  Fort  built  in,  498; 
Chaw-o-po  in,  524. 

Survey,  of  the  James  River  by 
Tyndall,  134a,  159,  220. 

Susquehamia,  River,  466,  note 
3;  468,  note  6;  Tribe,  hostile 
to  the  Mas-sa-wo-mekes,  468, 
470;  the  region  it  inhabited, 
468;  first  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of,  468-469;  large  of 
statute,  468;  chiefs  of,  hold 
some  sort  of  ceremonv  over 
Smith,  469-470;  River' called 
Smith's  Falls,  470. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  bore  the  family 
name  of  Ratcliffe,  29. 

Sutcliffe,  Matthew,  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 46,  802. 

Swallow,  the,  one  of  the  (ireat 
Fleet  of  1609,  577;  arrives  in 
Virginia,  633;  lost  her  main- 


mast, 640;  she  remained  in 
Virginia,  699;  run  off  with  by 
members  of  the  disloyal 
party,  who  turned  pirates, 
721-723. 

Swarm,  Col.  Thomas,  planta- 
tion owned  by  him,  162a. 

Swarm's  Point,  162a. 

Sweden,  war  between,  and 
Poland  affects  Russia,  1607, 
381. 

Sweet  Hall,  347,  note  3. 

Swelling,  the,  same  as  the 
London  plague,  60-61;  one 
cause  of  the  mortality  at 
Jamestown,  258. 

Swift,  James,  gentleman,  825. 

Swords,  said  to  have  been  ex- 
changed with  the  Indians  by 
Newport  for  turkeys,  419-420; 
desired  by  Powhatan,  532. 

Svmonds,  William,  sermon  by, 
'565. 


Tablet  put  up  in  London  con- 
tains misleading  information, 
372. 

Tac-kon-e-kin-ta-eo,  a  wer-o- 
ance,  184;  King  of  War-ras- 
kov-ack,  530,  note  7. 

Tailors,  811-812,  816. 

Tankard,  William,  gentleman. 
First  Planter,  809;  on  the 
expedition  to  "surprise "Pow- 
hatan, 529. 

Tap-a-han-na,  Indian  town  on 
Tyndall's  map,  134a;  wer^o- 
wance  of,  invites  the  English 
to  visit  him,  136-137;  a  tribe, 
183;  the  King  of,  reported  to 
be  hostile,  235;  some  of  these 
Indians  attempt  to  entrap 
Newport,  237;  friendlv  to  the 
Colony,  249,  627-628;  when 
used  as  the  name  of  a  person 
means  Pe-pis-co,  the  King  of 
that  tribe,  235,  249;  enquires 
after  the  ships,  and  receives 
a  red  waistcoat,  251;  demand- 
ed a  canoe,  and  promised  to 
be  a  friend,  2.52;  Smith  makes 
voyage  to  town  of,  331. 
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Tap-a-han-ocko,  a  Kingdom  on 
the  Kappahannork,  34.S;  river 
now  called  the  Rappahannock 
348. 

Tar,  manufacture  of,  504,  600. 

Taugh-ha-i-ten,  a  l)rother  of 
Powhatan,  182. 

Taux,  a  town  in  Fairfax  County, 
455;  meaning  of  the  word, 455, 
note  7. 

TaiLX  Powhatan,  wer-o-ance  of 
the  Powhatan  tribe,  181; 
favored  allowing  the  English 
to  buy  land,  195;  his  meeting 
with  the  English,  202;  his 
home, Powhatan's  Tower,203; 
tl  e  English  visit  him,  204-205; 
league  of  friendship  made 
with  Capt.  Xew[)ort,  204-205; 
l)reakfasts  with  Newport, 206; 
and  dines  with  him,  207; 
promises  to  meet  Xewport  at 
the  Falls  of  the  .lames,  207; 
Newport  deemed  it  good 
policy  to  please  him,  208; 
leaves  Newport's  company, 
208;  deceived  as  to  th3  mean- 
ing of  the  Cross  set  up,  210; 
Newport  bids  farewell  to,210; 
his  relation  to  the  great  Pow- 
hatan, 240;  Smith's  dealings 
with,  in  regard  to  West's 
settlement  at  the  Falls,  650- 
654;  buvs  Henrv  Spelman 
from  .Smith,  66.5^666;  called 
also  the  Little  Powhatan, 665. 

Taux-en-ents,  a  tribe,  183,  455, 
note  7. 

TaiLx-un-tan-i-a,  Indian  town, 
478;  inciuired  about.  479. 

Tavener,  John,  gentleman, First 
Supplv,  816. 

Tavin,  Henrv,  811. 

Tayler,  Uilliam,  823. 

Temple,  one  of  the  Indian  tem- 
ples at  ()x-.a-pax,  515,  at  Nan- 
semond,  649,  note  3. 

Tenants  were  att.ached  to  cer- 
tain offices.  174. 

Terra  sigillata  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  paint  themselves, 
436. 

Test  oath,  84,  note  1. 

Thermometer  invented,  712. 


Thick  woods  covered  James- 
town, 1.55. 

Third  Attempt  to  conquer  Vir- 
ginia, the  probable  l)eginning 
of,  .565;  overlaps  the  .Second 
Attempt,  .569;  enthusiasm  of 
the  English  |)eople  for.  under 
the  Charter  of  1609,  623. 

Thoroughfare,  the,  1.59;  on  map, 
162a. 

Three  Indian  women,  of  Rappa- 
hannock, stolen  by  the  Mo- 
raugh-ta-cunds,  473;  substi- 
tuted as  hostages  in  place  of 
the  King  of  Rappahannock's 
son,  483;  one  given  back  to 
Rappahannock,  one  to  the 
King  of  Mo-raugh-ta-cund, 
and  one  to  Mos-co,  bv  Smith, 
4.S3;  comment  on  this,'  490-491, 
693. 

Throgmorton,  Elizabeth,  mar- 
ries .Sir  Thomas  Dale,  38;  a 
relative  of  Bessie,  who  had 
married  Raleigh,  .3,8-39. 

Throgmorton,  Kellam,  gentle- 
man, First  Planter,  809;  pro- 
bablv  related  to  Raleigh's 
wife,' 75;  death  of,  2.57-2,58. 

Tide,  the  height  of,  in  the 
.lames  River,  205. 

Tile  shard,  quaite  a,  143. 

Timberncck  Creek,  its  claims 
to  be  the  site  of  Wer-o-wo- 
com-o-co  discussed,  586a-591. 

Tindall,  See  Tyndall. 

Titles  to  land,  as  contemplated 
under  the  Charter  of  April  10. 
1606,  39-42,  171-173,  764,  765, 
771. 

Tobacco,  cultivated  by  the 
Indians,  203,  217. 

Tobacco-pipe  maker,  817. 

Tock-whogh,  or  tock-nough, 
roots,  l)read  made  from,  602. 

Tock-woghes,  at  war  with  the 
Mas-sa-wo-mekes,  467;  River 
of.  467;  town  of.  467-468,  469, 
on  the  Sassafaras  River, 
Maryland,  469,  note  3;  depar- 
ture from,  470. 

Todkill,  -Vnas.  a  carpenter,  one 
of  the  First  Planters,  75,  811; 
his,  and   others.'   account   of 
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the  Colony  after  Newport's 
departure,  320-327;  they  write 
much  about  what  they  had  to 
eat,  399-401,  422,  note  1;  their 
sneer  at  the  courts,  etc,  401- 
402;  abuse  Archer,  422;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  447,  note  1; 
on  Smith's  first  vo.yage  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  wrote 
about  it,  447;  'classed  as  a 
,  soldier  on  Smith's  second 
voyage  up  the  Bay,  465;  ex- 
perience with  the  Rappahan- 
nocks  473-474;  sneers  at  the 
crowning  of  Powhatan,  507- 
508;  goes  in  search  of  the 
Lost  Colony,  627;  member 
of  the  Smith  Party,  671. 
Toleration,  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Puritans  sought  to 
be  secured  by  the  "Bye 
Plot,"  59;  struggle  bet\veen, 
and  persecution,  84-86. 
Tom-a-com-o,  an  Indian  Coim- 

cilor,  185. 
Tools  of  the  English,  desired  by 

the  Indians,  439-440. 
Torture,  of  two  Indians,  a  duty 
assigned  to  Smith,  438-439; 
facts  brought  out  in  this  man- 
ner, 441-442;  making  them 
think  their  fellows  had  been 
shot,  442;  putting  a  prisoner 
to  the  question,  442,  note  1; 
by  the  boot,  picture  of,  564a; 
supposed  death  by,  of  Henry 
Ravens  and  his  party,  715. 
Tower  of  London,  the  "keeper  of 
the,  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Council  Resident  in  England, 
44,  47;  an  ancient  and  poetic 
pile,  57. 
Town  at  Jamestown,  156;  later, 

the  New  Town,  156. 
Towns,  general  description  of 
the  Indian,  179-180,  222;  all 
built  on  elevated  places,  263; 
one  had  one  hundred  houses, 
347;  some  of  those  in  Virginia; 
the  letter  and  figure  given 
refer  to  the  square  on  the  map 
page  192a; 
Ac-co-han-ock,  C4, 


Accomac  (Ac-cow-ma-ck),  D5, 

Ac-co-noc,  B4,  416a, 

Ac-co-quan,  A2, 

Ac-co-cjueck,  A3, 

Ac-cos-su-winck,  A4, 

Ac-co-tink,  A2, 

Ac-quack,  B3, 

Ac-quas-kack,  B2, 

Ac-quin-ta-nac-suck,   B3, 

An-as-ke-no-ans,  A3, 

Ap-a-ha-ocke,  329, 

Ap-a-sus,  C6, 

Ap-po-cant,  A4,  336, 

Appomattox  (Ap  -  pa  -  ma  - 
tuck),  A5,  i 

Ar-ro-ha-teck,  Ao,   Tyndall's 
map  134a,  202. 

As-ca-cap,  330, 

As-co-tink,  A2, 

As-ma-kep,  B5, 

As-so-o-meck,  A2, 

As-su-wes-ka,  A3, 

At-a-mus-pinck  Ie,331 , 

At-tam-tuck,  A4, 

Au-bo-mesk,  B4, 

Au-reu-a-peugh,  B3, 

Ax-a-can,  189, 

Can-taun-kaok,  B5,  558,  note 
ij 

Cap-a-ho-wa-sick,  B5, 

Cat-ta-chip-ti-co,  A4, 

Caw-won-toll,  B3, 

Cec-o-caw-ne,  455, 

Ce-com-o-com-o-co,  B3, 
Cek-a-ka-won,  C4, 
Chaw-a-nook,  352, 
Chaw-o-po,  158,  524, 
Chec-o-pis-so-wo,  A3, 
Chek-o-tanke,  Tvndall'smap, 

134a, 
Ches-a-ka-won,  C4, 
Chesapeake,  C6, 
Cin-quack,  C4, 
Cin-quae-teck,  A2, 
Cin-quo-teck,  B4,  415,  416, 
Cu-ac-ta-taugh,  B2, 
Cut-tat-a-women,  A3, 
Cut-tat-a-women,  C4,  476, 
Ka-paw-nick,   B4, 
Ke-cough-tan,  C5,  See, 
Ke-ra-ho-cak,  A3, 
Kis-ki-ack,  B5,  .See, 
Kup-kip-cock,  A4, 
Kus-kar-a-wa-ok,  D2, 
Ma-chot,  B4, 
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Ma-co-can-a-co,  B2, 
Ma-has-ka-hod,  478, 
Ma-man-a-hunt,  Kb,  329,  330. 
Mam-a-nas-sv,  B4,  map,  416a, 
Man-a-kin,  497-49S, 
Man-go-ge,  352, 
j\ian-go-rac-a,  A3, 
Wan-osquo-sick,    328-329. 
INIan-sa,  329, 

Alan-tough-que-me-o,    B6, 
]\Iar-toiigh-qua-unk,  A4, 
Mas-sow-teck,  476, 
Ma-taugh-qua-mend,  A3, 
Match-o-peak,  475, 
Mat-e-hut,  B4,  map,  416a, 
Math-o-mauk,  Bo,  158, 
Mafr-o-ho-pick,  B3, 
Wa-ton-kin,  A3, 
Mat-ta-cock,  B5, 
Mat-ta-ciint,  A3, 
Mat-ta-lut,  331, 
Mat-ta-nock,  B6, 
Mat-ta-pa-ment,  B5,  158,  330, 
Matt-pa-ment,  B2, 
Me-cup-pom,  475, 
Men-ap-u-cunt,  B4,  347,  415- 

416, 
Men-as-kunt,  B4, 
Mey-as,  A5, 
Mev-as-co-sic,  A5, 
M(>ke-te,  B6,  158, 
Mon-an-ask,  A3, 
Mon-a-nauk,  B3, 
Mo-rang-ta-own-a,  B4, 
Mo-raugh-ta-cund,  472, 
Mor-i-nough,  330, 
Mov-a-ons,  A2, 
Moy-so-nec,  Bo,  330-331,  335, 
Mul-lis-a,        Tvndall's  map, 

134a, 
Mut-ta-mus-sin-sack,  A4, 
Mvgh-tuck-pas-su,  A4, 
Na-cotch-ta-nok,  B2, 
Na-coth-tant,  455, 
Nal-la-mon-ge,  Tyndall's 

map,  134a, 
Na-mas-sing-a-kent,  A2, 
Na-me-rough-qiie-na,  A2, 
Xand-taugli-ta-cund,  476. 
Nansemond  (Xand-se-mund), 

B6,  See, 
Xan-ta-poy-ac,  B5,  158,  498, 
X'an-ta-quack,  D3, 
Xause,  D3, 


X'aw-a-cat-en,  A3, 
Xaw-naw-tough,  B4, 
Xe-chan-i-cok  (or  chock)  A4, 

331, 
Xe-pa\v-ta-cum,  B4, 
Xom-i-ni,  B3, 
Xu-she-mouck,  A3, 
Nus-sa-nieck,  A2, 
Oc-co-quan,  A2, 
0-naw-man-i-ent,  454-455, 
0-nu-a-tuck,  B3, 
0-pa-ment,  C3, 
0-pis-co-pank,  B4, 
0-quem-o-cac,  C3, 
0-que-o-mock,  B4, 
O-ran-i-ocke,  329, 
Or-a-pax,  A4,  515,  590,  701, 
0-ris-kev-ek,  Tvndall's  map, 

134a,  " 
(Jt-ta-chugh,  C4, 
0-zat-a-women,  A3, 
Oz-e-nick,  B5, 
Oz-i-nies,  C2, 
Pani-ac-o-cack,  A2, 
Pa-mun-co-roy,  A4, 
Pa-iimn-kev,  Tvndall's  map, 

134a,  416a,  See, 
Pa-pis-co-ne,  A3, 
Pa-ran-ka-tank,  C4, 
Pa-saugh-ta-cock,  B5, 
Pas-pa-hegh,    B5,    Tyndall's 

map,  134a,  See, 
Pas-pa-hegh,  A4, 
Pasp-tan-se,  706, 
Pas-saun-kack,  A4, 
Patuxent  (Paw-a-tux-unt)  B3, 
Paw-co-com-o-cac,  B4, 
Pis-a-oack,  475, 
Pis-sac-o-ack,  B3, 
Pis-sa-seck,  A3,  476, 
Po-cat-a-mough,  B2, 
Po-e-tan,  Tyndall's  map, 134a, 
Po-rui3-tanck,  Bo, 
Po-tan-ca-o,  A4, 
Po-tap-a-co,  B3, 
Po-taim-cak,  58.8.  note  1, 
Potomac  (Pat-a-wo-nieck'iA3, 

4.5o, 
Pow-com-o-net,  B4, 
Powhatan,  A4,  Tj-ndall's  map, 

134a,  181,  203-208,  325, 
Poy-ek-tank,  B4, 
Poy-kem-kack,  B4, 
Quack-co-how-a-on,  A4, 
Quan-ti-co,  A2, 
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Qui-vong-he-o-han-ock,       Bo, 

loS, 
Quo-tough,  B'2, 
Ras-a-wrack,  .341,  note  1, 
Righ-ka-hauk,  A4,  331, 
Roanoke,  352, 
Ro-man-coke,  map,  146a. 
Se-co-beck,  A3,  476, 
Shak-a-ho-ne-a,  478, 
Ski-co-ak,  C6, 
Sock-o-beck,  A3, 
Ste-go-ra,  478, 
Tan-tu-e-quask,  B4, 
Tap-a-han-na,  Tyndall's  map, 

134a,  331, 
Tau,s-kus,  B2, 
TaiL\,  455, 
Tau\-e-nent,  A2, 
TaiL\-un-tan-i-a,  478, 
Tes-sam-a-tuck,  A2, 
Tock-wogh,  467-468, 
Top-pa-han-ock,  B4, 
U-ten-stank,  A4, 
Ut-ta-mus-sak,  B4,  map, 416a, 
Ut-ta-mus-sam-a-co-ma,  B3, 
Wa-con-i-ask,  A3, 
War-ros-quy-oake       (War-as- 

kov-acks)  B6,  184,  334,  .326, 

327, 
Was-a-po-kent,  B2, 
Was-ca-cup,  B2, 
Was-ma-cus,  B3, 
We-an-ock,  A5,  524, 
We-cui>pom,  B3, 
We|)-an-a-women,  B2, 
Wer-a-wa-hon,  Bo,  329, 
Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  B5,  See, 
Wigh-co-com-o-co,  D3,  472, 
Wigh-o-com-o-co,  C4, 
Win-sack,  B3, 
Wo-sam-e-us,  B2, 
Wv-nagh,      Tyndall's      map, 

i34a. 
Yaw-ta-noon-e,  705, 
Y-co-com-i-eo,  B3. 
Towtales,  Lawrence,  816. 
Trade,    communal    system    of, 
for  the  first  five  years,   172- 
173;  with  the  Indi.ans,  227,250; 
voyages  for  food,  .322-3.33;  in- 
jured by  high  prices  paid  at 
the  Fort,  324;  with  the  War- 
ras-koy-acks,  326-327;  expedi- 


tions for,  up  the  Chickaho- 
miny,  .328-333;  readiness  of 
the  Indians  to,  3.30;  disagree- 
able with  the  Pas-pa-heghs, 
331-.333;  preparations  for  the 
voyage  Smith  was  to  make  to 
the  town  Powhatan,  331,  332- 
333;  rivalry  among  the  Eng- 
lish in  regard  to  the  Indian, 
393-394;  Smith's  statement  of 
how  important  he  was  in  the 
matter  of  the  Indian,  396; 
hatchets  and  copper  especial- 
ly valued  by  the  Indians,  410, 
414,  444,  484;  trick  of  the  In- 
dians in  trading,  410;  with  O- 
pe-chan-ca-nough,  416;  with 
the  Nansemonds  for  corn,  427; 
early  French,  with  the  In- 
dians, 470,  note  4,  468;  the 
Chickahominies  forced  to, 
.505-.t06;  freedom  of,  secured 
in  treaty  following  the  cor- 
onation, 515;  fraudulent  with 
things  stolen  from  James- 
town, 521-523;  the  fur,  no 
benefit  to  the  Colony,  522, 
note,  4;  corn  obtained  with 
difficulty  at  Wer-o-wo-com-o- 
co  and  Nansemond,  523-524; 
the  house  to  be  built  for  Pow- 
hatan was  part  of  a  proposal 
of  his,  in  exchange  for  corn, 
525;  Powhatan  wanted  guns 
and  swords,  ,533;  sharp  trad- 
ing between  Smith  and  Pow- 
hatan, 535;  the  Indians  parted 
with  their  corn  only  through 
fear,  .5.58;  increasing  difficulty 
in  olitaining  corn.  .524-.525,.5.59; 
use  of  the  block-house  to 
regulate  the  Indian,  600; 
ruinous,  with  the  Indians 
alleged  by  Smith  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  colonists  for 
corn,  603;  Powhatan  stopped 
the  corn,  688,  703;  tools  and 
arms  sacrificed  for  corn,  688- 
690;  the  Indians  cheated  in 
selling  corn  when  RatclifTe 
was  killed,  702;  with  the  In- 
dians ruined  by  the  sailors, 
703;  the  Magazine  establish- 
ed, 776,  foreign,  restricted  to 
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England,  779;  general  trade 
with  the  Indians  prohibited, 
797. 

Tradesmen,  822. 

Traitor,  in  the  Council  Resi- 
dent in  England,  44;  those 
who  turned  pirates  classed 
as  traitors,  721. 

Treasurer,  or  Cape-merchant 
oflBce  of,  174,  175,  258,  319, 
327,  715. 

Treaties,  with  the  Indians, 
Capt.  Newport  exercised  the 
right  to  make,  215,  note  4; 
which  of  the  Indians  were 
friends  or  foes  of  the  Colony, 
235-236,  249;  peace  offered  by 
Powhatan,  250;  infonnal, 
made  with  the  Rappahan- 
nocks,  484;  of  peace  and  amity 
following  the  coronation,  515; 
this  treaty  respected  b\-  Win- 
ne  and  Scrivener,  525,  note  3; 
disregarded  by  Smith  and 
^\■aldo,  525-526,  562. 

Trees,  ships  moored  to  the,  at 
Jamestown,139,  225;  the  place 
was  a  thick  wood,  155;  around 
Jamestown  all  the,  were  cut 
down,  227;  notes  put  in  holes 
made  in,  472;  names  cut  on, 
on  the  Rappahannock,  477; 
the  greatest  pines  and  firs, 
485;  cutting  down,  a  fonn  of 
e.\ercise,  601. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  member  of 
the  Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land, 43,  768,  800. 

Tribes,  some  of  those  mention- 
ed: 

Accomac,  183-184; 
Appomattox,  182,  235,  349; 
Ar-ro-ha-teck,  182,  235; 
Ar-seck,  452; 

At-quan-a-chuck,  351,  470; 
Bo-coo-taw-wan-auks,       351, 

note  6; 
Chesapeake,  204,  215,  485; 
Ches-coy-ac,  or  Ches  coy-ok, 

see  Kis-ki-ack; 
Chickahominv,   160,   328-333, 
335-336,  40i,  439,  442,  505- 
506. 
Ha-sin-nin-ga,  478; 


Ke-cough-tan,  183; 

Kis-ki-ack,  184,  235; 

Man-a-kin;  See  Mon-a-cans. 

Man-go-ags,  238-239,  627; 

Man-na-ho-acks,  498; 

Man-na-hocks,  478,  482; 

Ma-raugh-ta-cum,  349; 

Mas-saw-teck,  476; 

JMat-a-puU,  235; 

Mattapouy,  182,  559; 

Mon-a-cans,  or  Man-a-kins, 
497; 

Mo-raugh-ta-cund,  or  Mo- 
rough-ta-na,  or  Mo-raugh- 
ta-ow-nas,  472; 

Moy-a-on-cer,  351; 

Xansemond,  485; 

Xan-ta-quake,  452; 

Xan-taugh-ta-cura,   349; 

Xause,  452; 

Or-zi-nies,  184; 

Pamunkev,  235; 

Pas-pa-hegh,  183,  235; 

Piankatank,  424,  484; 

Pis-sas-sack,  483; 

Po-cough-tro-nack,  351; 

Potomac,  183,  351,  688; 

Powhatan,  181; 

(^ui-\ong-he-o-han-ocks,  252, 
note  2,  498; 

Rap-a-han-na,  252,  note  2; 

Rappahannock,  473; 

Se-co-beck,  476; 

Shak-a-ko-nies,  478,  note  5; 

So-raph-a-nigh,  452; 

Ste-go-ra,  478; 

Tap-a-han-auk,  235,  349; 

Tap-pa-han-na,  183; 

Taux-i-tan-i-ans,  478,  note  4; 

Tock-wogh,  467; 

Top-man-a-hocks,  349; 

War-as-cov-ack,  184; 

\Ve-an-ocks,  184,  235; 

^^'er-o-wo-com-o-co,  ISO; 

Yough-ta-mimd,  182,  235. 
Tribute,  the  Xansemonds  had 

agreed  to  pay,  649,   note  2; 

Smith's  empty  boast  of  hav- 
ing put  all  the  Indians  under 

contribution,  677,  note  2. 
Triumviri  of  Pamimkey,  182. 
"True     Declaration',     quoted 

from,  in  the  reproduction  in 

Force's  Tracts,  515,  note  3. 
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"True  Relation",  Smith's,  gar- 
bled condition  of  a  part  of, 
429;  carried  to  England  by 
Nelson,  in  the  Phoenix,  445- 
446;  unreliable  accounts  given 
by  him  of  the  condition  of  the 
Colony,  461,  note  3. 

Trunks,  picture  of,  230. 

Tucker,  Daniel,  gentleman, 
Second  Supply,  822;  book- 
keeper, 175. 

Tue  Point,  first  named  New- 
port's Point,  134a. 

Turf  Fort,  at  Jamestown,  157; 
on  map,  162a;  site  of,  228. 

Turkey  Island,  discovered,  199, 
200;  later  the  seat  of  the 
Randolphs,  199;  Indian  guide 
called  the  Kind  Consort, 
joined  Newport's  company 
at,  200,  207. 

Turkeys,  sent  by  Powhatan  to 
Newport,  swords  asked  in 
return  for,  419;  sent,  to 
Smith  and  Scrivener,  440;  and 
to  Smith  on  the  expedition  to 
"surprise"  him,  532. 

Turnbridge,  Thomas,  on  New- 
port's voyage  up  the  James, 
198;  810. 

Tus-so-re  taken  prisoner,  593; 
prefers  to  stay  with  the  Eng- 
lish, 601-602;  gave  cold  com- 
fort to  members  of  the  dis- 
loyal party,  606. 

Two  stones.  Smith  to  be  killed 
on,  359. 

Two  votes  of  the  President,  in 
case  of  a  tie,  124,  173,  447, 
note  4,  787. 

Tyler,  Lyon  G.,  his  Virginia 
works,  XIII. 

Tyndall,  Robert,  mariner,  one 
"of  the  First  Planters,  75,  810; 
map  made  by,  134a,  159,  220; 
his  point  now  called  Glou- 
cester Point,  134a,  198,  note  3; 
on  Newport's  voyage  up  the 
James,  198;  his  name  confused 
with  Wingfield's,  as  to  the 
trial  of  the  latter  in  Virginia, 
300;  made  a  map  of  the  York 
River,  555;  came  over  as 
master  of  Argall's  vessel,  in 
1609,  639;  commanded  Lord 


Delaware's  vessel,  731-732;  at 
Jamestown  when  the  Second 
Attempt  came  to  an  end,  735. 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  Earls  of, 
their  flight,  378-376. 

U 

Ulster,  harsh  policy  of  James  I. 
in  regard  to,  375;  lands  in, 
granted  to  Protestants,  569; 
the  settlement  of  these  begun, 
739. 

Unger,  William,  811. 

Unhealthiness  of  Jamestown, 
explanations  of  the  great 
sickness  there,  252,  255,  258, 
260,  261-262,  262-264;  fatal 
effects  of,256-264;  poor  water- 
supply,  263;  Powhatan  ad- 
vised Newport  to  leave  on 
account  of  the,  515. 

Unity,  the,  one  of  the  Great 
Fleet  of  1609,  577;  her  arrival 
in  Virginia,  633;  Spelman  ar- 
rived on  the,  635. 

Ut^ta-mus-sack,  headquarters 
of  the  priests  and  conjurers, 
179;  map,  416a. 


Ven,  Nicholas,  818. 

Venice  defies  the  Pope,  110; 
Henry  IV.  mediates  between 
thera,  381-382;  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate an  historian  of,  382. 

Vere,  ,  818. 

Vessels,  in  the  first  expedition 
to  Virginia,  71-72,  786;  kept 
for  use  at  Jamestown,  158;  on 
the  first  return  to  England, 
265;  on  the  second  expidition 
to  Virginia,  the  First  Supply, 
315-316;  the  ship  Virginia, 
built  in  the  North  Colony, 
380;  many  of  the  North  Col- 
ony returned  in  the  Mary  and 
John,  380;  Newport's  second 
return  to  England  was  in  the 
John  and  Francis,  315-316, 
425;  the  Gift  of  God  returns 
to  England  from  North  Vir- 
ginia, 567;  with  another  ves- 
sel  the   Virginia   brings   the 
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Vessels — Continued. 
North  Colonists  back  to  Eng- 
land, 568;  Newport's  third 
voyage  to  Virginia  was  in  the 
Marv  and  Margaret,  501-502, 
821-823;  those  which  com- 
posed the  Great  Fleet  of  1609, 
the  Sea  Adventure,  the  Dia- 
mond, the  Falcon,  the  Bless- 
ing, the  Unity,  the  Lion,  the 
Swallow,  the  Catch,  and  the 
Virginia,  577;  the  Deliverance 
and  the  Patience,  built  on  the 
Bermudas,  715-719;  Lord 
Delaware  comes  over  in  the 
Delaware,  accompanied  by 
the  Blessing  and  the  Her- 
cules, 731-732;  Argall's  vessel 
which  came  in  July,  1609,  609, 
610.  630,  631,  638.  See  Ships. 

Vestry,  officers  of  the  Church 
at  Jamestown,  176. 

Veter.ans,  Yeardley's  Com- 
pany was  composed  of,  in  the 
war  against  Spain,  713;  many 
among  those  who  went  to  Vir- 
ginia. 807,  816 

View,  beautiful  from  James- 
town Island,  161-162. 

Vinegar,  found  in  the  oak  tree, 
234;  and  in  another,  234. 

Vines,  profusion  of,  at  Archer's 
Hope,  139;  and  also  at  James- 
town, 155. 

Virgin  Islands,  103-104. 

Virginia,  new  interpretation 
placed  on  the  events  connect- 
ed with  its  founding,  VII; 
origin  of  the  factions  at 
Jamestown,  VII;  policy  dif- 
ferent from  the  Spanish,  VIII- 
X;  founding  of,  the  beginning 
of  the  I'nited  States,  XI; 
founded  by  gentlemen,  XI, 
73.  75-77;  recent  valuable 
works  on,  XII-XIII;  certain 
old  ones  now  available.XVI- 
XVIII;  cause  of  the  obscur- 
itj-  which  long  rested  on  its 
early  history,  XIII-XIX; 
royal  hostility  to  the  Lon- 
don Company,  XIX-XX;  a 
proprietary  government, 


XIX-XX;  early  histories  of 
rejected,  XXVI;  true  story 
of,  heroic,  XXVII;  need  of  a 
thorough  revision  of  our  early 
history,  XXVIII,  XXXI; 
absurdity  of  any  dispute  as  to 
Virginia's  priority,  XXIX- 
XXX;  early  history  of,  com- 
pared to  the  case  of  a  stolen 
child,  XXXI;  England's  first 
over-seas  Colony,  2;  condi- 
tions in  England  at  the  time 
the  Charter  w.as  gr.anted,  2; 
feeling  .against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  2;  when  the  Second 
.\ttempt  was  decided  upon,  4; 
termin.ation  of  Raleigh's 
rights,  1-2,  9-10;  part  of, 
claimed  by  Monsieur  de  Pou- 
trincourt,  16-17;  the  general 
name  for  England's  claims  in 
America,  18;  a  portion  of  the 
diocese  of  London,  37,  166; 
the  founding  of,  was  a  branch 
of  the  great  struggle  .against 
Spain,  73;  motives  of  those 
who  founded,  78-80,  298,  461, 
note  6,  685,  745;  to  be  exclu- 
sivelv  Protestant,  81-84,  170- 
171,  "461,  note  6,  770-771; 
ancient  map  of,  108;  the  im- 
portance of  a  correct  under- 
standing of  her  history,  365- 
372;  important  p.art  in  his- 
tory played  by,  366-372;  the 
division  of  her  vast  territory, 
369;  the  area  of  the  States 
formed  from,  369;  included 
Maine,  378;  founded  in  an 
orderly  manner, 401-402;  boun- 
dary with  Maryl.and,  471, 
note  7;  Captain  John  Smith 
out  of  place  in,  ,526;  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Colonv  under  the 
Charter  of  1609,  623;  included 
a  great  area,  635,  note  1; 
founded  by  the  loyal  party 
under  that  Charter,  678: 
Alexander  Brown's  estimate 
of  Smith's  history  of,  680- 
682;  the  real  founders  of, 
684-685;  the  struggle  involved, 
685;  the  author's  estimate  of 
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Virginia — Cotihnued. 
Smith's   history   of,   695-698; 
the  Colonv  of,  was  a  military 
expedition,  807,  819. 

Virginia,  the  ship  built  in  the 
North  Colony,  380;  one  of 
the  two  vessels  which  brought 
the  colonists  back  to  Eng- 
land, 568;  one  of  the  Great 
Fleet  of  1609,  577,  633;  blown 
far  out  of  her  course,  634; 
arrived  in  Virginia,  October, 
1609,  687;  classed  as  a  pin- 
nace, with  sixteen  men,  678; 
she  remained  in  Virginia,  699. 

Virginia  Company,  declared 
that  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise 
as  the  founder  of  Virginia, 
19-20;  and  next  to  him.  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  39;  records  of 
the,  referred  to  with  refer- 
ence to  Southampton,  6;  in 
reference  to  James  I.,  13;  in 
reference  to  Gates,  19-20;  in 
reference  to  Sir  George  Som- 
ers,  21;  in  reference  to  Hak- 
luyt,  24;  in  reference  to  Dale, 
37,  39;  loss  of  part  of  the 
records  of  the,XI-XII,  XIII- 
XVI;  part  of  the  records 
saved  by  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
XIV;  paucity  of  the  early 
accoimts  of,  XVI-XVIII;  in- 
timate relations  between  the, 
and  the  King's  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 45,  note  2;  separate  Coun- 
cil for  each  Colony,  40;  meet- 
ing places  of  the,  46-47;  the 
Council  Resident  in  Eng- 
land a  distinguished  body, 
47;  character  of,  49-52;  the 
policy  of  the,  and  the  orders 
from  it  were  to  treat  the 
Indians  kindlv,  VIII-X,  151- 
152,  159-160,  191-192,  419,  420, 
note  4,  526,  585-586,  780-781; 
and  to  be  taught  religion, 
IX,  11-12,  151-152,  585-586, 
770,  780-781;  formation  of 
the,  under  the  Charter  of 
1609,  565-566;  the  Great  Fleet 
sent  over  in  1609,  577,  633; 
despondency  of  the,   on  the 


return  of  only  a  part  of  this 
fleet,  699;  its  account  of  the 
death  of  Capt.  RatclifTe,  703, 
receives  the  government  from 
the  King,  720;  discourage- 
ment of  the,  731,  736;  sees  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  its 
history,  733-734;  change  of 
policy  under  the,  from  the 
founding  of  the  Colony  under 
James  I.,  743-744;  praise  due 
to  the  foimders,  744-745; 
motives  in  founding  the  Colo- 
ny, 78-80,  461,  note  6,  685, 
745;  forgot  the  rules  of  the 
King's  form  of  government, 
782-783. 

"Virginia  Richly  Valued," 
work  by  Hakluyt,  565. 

Volda,  a  Switzer,  may  have 
come  over  with  Nelson  in 
the  Phoenix,  or  among  the 
other  foreigners  with  New- 
port in  the  Second  Supply, 
member  of  the  disloyal  party, 
628,  672;  imposed  upon  the 
Company  in  regard  to  mines 
of  gold  on  silver,  630;  came  to 
a  miserable  end,  630. 

Vote,  the  President  had  two 
votes  in  the  Council,  in  case 
of  a  tie,  124,  173,  447,  note  4, 
787;  the  colonists  had  no 
right  to  vote,  124. 

Voyage,    preparations    for    the 
first  to  Virginia,   52-53;  fan- 
cied scene  at  the  wharf,  70-71 
the  ships  and  their  Captains 
71;  no  women  on  the   first 
72;  some  of  their  equipment 
73;  inadequate  supply  of  food 
73;  number  on  the  first,  74 
the    leading    characters,    75^ 
beginning  of  the  first,  78;  the 
destination  of  the  first,  87-88 
dates    concerning    the    first,, 
confusing,    89;   the   first,    be- 
gins,   89-90;    mutiny    in    the 
Downs,    90-92;    also    in    the 
Canaries,     92-95;     slow,     at 
first,  96-97;  sailed  across  the 
ocean  from  the  Canaries,  97; 
reached  the  West   India  Is- 
lands, 97-98;  the  course  fol- 
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Voyage — Continued. 
lowed  on  the  first,  97-99;  in 
the  West  Indies,  99-106;  con- 
clusion of  the  first,  10.5-108, 
124-125;  Xewport's.  of  dis- 
covery lip  tiie  James,  197-220; 
the  first  return,  from  Vir- 
ginia to  England,  265-269; 
second  from  England  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  John  and  Francis, 
315-316,  389-394;  Newport's, 
up  the  York,  399-417;  New- 
port's return  to  England  in 
the  John  and  Francis,  421, 
425;  Captain  Nelson  at  Inst 
arrives  in  Virginia  in  the 
Phoenix,  having  left  England 
with  the  John  and  Francis, 
389,  390,  392,  428-429,  430,  431; 
Nelson  returns  to  England  in 
the  PhoenLx,  445,  446;  Smith's 
first,  up  the  Chesapeake,  447- 
459;  his  second,  up  that  bay, 
465-491;  of  the  Great  Fleet  of 
1609,  633-639;  Newport's 
third  to  Virginia  in  the  Mary 
and  Margaret,  497,  501,  502, 
821-823;  Newport's  fourth 
voyage  to  Virginia  in  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  Great  Fleet, 
713-723;  of  the  ships  from  the 
Bermudas  to  Virginia,  717- 
719;  Lord  Delaware's,  to 
Virginia,  732,  note  1;  text  of 
the  orders  from  the  Coimcil 
in  England,  for  the  first, 
785-790. 

Wade,  or  Waad,  Sir  William, 
member  of  the  Coimcil  Hesi- 
dent  in  England,  44,  768,  800. 

Wa-hun-sen-a-cawh,  personal 
name  of  Powhatan,  184. 

Wainscot,  work  on,  as  a  form 
of  excuse,  601. 

Waldo,  Captain  Richard,  ar- 
rived as  a  Councilor  in  the 
Second  Supply,  501,  821;  a 
veteran  and  valliant  gentle- 
man, 508;  accompanies  Smith 
on  visit  to  Powhatan  preli- 
minary to  the  coronation, 
509-512;  on  a  voyage  for  corn, 
524;  cooperates  with  Smith 
in  the  proposed  "surprise"  of 


Powhatan,  525,  note  2,  525; 
drowned  in  the  James,  553- 
554;  one  of  the  founders  of 
Virginia,  684. 

Walker,  a  laborer,  823. 

Walker,  George,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Planters,  809; 
his  death,  2.57. 

Wall,  bodies  taken  from  the, 
in  .Mexico  574-576. 

Waller,  John,  gentleman.  First 
Planter,  809;  sends  message 
to  Wingfield,  307. 

Wallingford,  Parish,  162a. 

Walsingham,  the  cockswain, 
825. 

Walters,  Robert,  murders  Ed- 
ward Samuel,  717. 

Wampum,  chain  of,  made  of 
white  beads,  given  Smith, 
469,  note  6;  cowry  shells,  on 
Powhatan's  deer-skin  robe, 
514. 

Want,  John,  825. 

"Want  of  language,  "an  impedi- 
ment to  trading  with  the 
Indians,  322,  407,  note  1. 

Wax,  between  England  and 
Spain,  1.585  to  1605,  10;  the 
Virginia  Colonies  given  the 
right  to  wage,  40;  the  wars 
of  the  Huguenots,  111-112; 
dance,  191;  war-songs,  191; 
not  desired  by  the  English 
against  the  Indians,  191-192; 
but  vengeance  vowed  against 
the  Chesapeaks,  204,  215; 
how  skirmishes  conducted  by 
the  Indians,  212-213;  assist- 
ance promised  TaiLx  Powha- 
tan against  the  Mon-a-nac- 
ans,  209,  215;  the  Colony  at 
war  with  the  Indians  when 
Newport  first  left  it,  247;  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  mortality 
at  Jamestown,  258;  first 
civil,  in  the  Colony,  .305-307; 
between  Holland  and  Spain, 
truce  in,  376;  between  the 
States,  the  germ  of,  568-569; 
second  civil,  in  the  Colonj', 
Smith  overthrown,  655-670; 
with  the  Indians,  688-689. 
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Ward,  William,  a  tailor,  one  of 
the  First  Supply,  816;  classed 
as  a  soldier  on  Smith's 
second  voyage  up  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  465;  Point  named 
for  him,  471. 

Ware  Creek,  the  Stone  House 
on,  611-621. 

Warman,  Captain,  desired  to 
aid  Spain  against  Virginia,- 
268-269. 

Warr,  Thomas,  member  of  the 
Council  Resident  in  England, 
44,  768,  800. 

War-ras-koy-ack,  a  tribe,  184; 
trading  for  corn  at,  324;  the 
name  meant  Point  of  Land, 
324,  note  3;  corn  purchased 
from,  326-327;  the  first  voy- 
agers up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  stopped  at,  on  their 
return,  4.58;  King  of,  warns 
Smith  about  Powhatan,  530; 
Tac-kon-e-kin-ta-co,  King  of, 
530,  note  7. 

War-whoop,  702,  note  2. 

Warwick  Castle,  picture  of, 
16a. 

Washing  the  ground  with  their 
blood,  560-563. 

Watch,  order  of,  renewed,  and 
squadrons  trained,  497;  silver 
pocket,  picture  of,  566. 

Watch-tower,  with  cannons, 
picture  of,  150a;  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  fort  at  James- 
town, 225. 

Water,  no  good  drinking,  at 
Jamestown,  258;  lack  of,  on 
first  voyage  up  Chesapeake 
Bay,  449;  hot  spring,  450; 
good  well  dug  at  Jamestown, 
600. 

Waters,  Robert,  left  on  the 
Bermudas,  718-719. 

Watkins,  James,  a  laborer,  one 
of  the  First  Supply,  818;  with 
Smith  on  the  first  voyage  up 
the  Chesapeake,  447;  ex- 
changed as  a  hostage,  455; 
classed  as  a  soldier  on  the 
second  voyage  up  the  Bay, 
465;  Point  named  after  him, 
471;  kills  the  Rappahannock 


hostage,  474;  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
529. 

We-an-ock,  meaning  of  the 
name,  160;  a  tribe,  184;  the 
point  of,  199,  217,  218,  328; 
two  places  of  this  name,  199, 
note  2;  a  Kingdom,  199;  at 
war  with  Pas-pa-hegh,  199; 
King  of,  said  to  own  Pamun- 
key's  Palace,  217;  the  King 
of,  reported  to  be  hostile,  235. 

Weapons,  of  the  Indians,  138; 
of  the  English,  229. 

Webb,  Capt.  (ieorge,  com- 
manded the  Lion,  577;  ar- 
rives in  Virginia,  633;  a 
friend  of  Smith,  652. 

Webb,  Thomas,  gentleman,  one 
of  the  First  Planters,  809; 
one  of  the  disloyal  party,  672. 

Webb  and  Price,  pilot  of, 
alluded  to,  311. 

We-cut-ta-now  tires  to  poison 
Smith,  West  and  others, 
557-558. 

Weinman,  Sir  Ferdinando,  lands 
at  Jamestown  with  Lord 
Delaware,  729. 

Weirs,  Indians  worked  on  the, 
of  the  English;  436;  the  In- 
dians caught  fish  by  means 
of,  486;  built,  600. 

Wellan's  Run,  by  Littletown, 
162a. 

Welsh  names,  Prodger,  816;  Ap 
Hugh,  822. 

Wer-o-waugh,  an  Indian,  King 
of  the  Mat-ta-po-nys,  182, 
235,  note  5. 

Wer-o-wo-com-o-co,  direction 
from  Jamestown,  162a;  great 
council  of  State,  such  as 
might  have  been  held  there, 
179-192;  meaning  of  the  name, 
179,  note  1,  180-181;  descrip- 
tion of,  179-180;  tribe  of,  180; 
Smith  brought  to,  349,  354- 
356;  Powhatan's  residence, 
349;  twelve  miles  from  James- 
town, 353;  Newport's  voyage 
to,  399-417;  map  of,  402a; 
Smith's  visit  to,  preliminary 
to      Newport's      appearance 
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there,  403-408;  three  creeks 
at,  403;  the  poor  bridge  over 
one  of  them,  404,  411;  expe- 
dition to  "surprise''  Powha- 
tan reaches,  .331-044;  tradinj; 
at,  on  the  return  voyage,  555- 
556;  location  of  discussed, 
586-591. 

Wertenbaker,  Thos.  J.,  his 
\'irgiiiia  works,  XIII. 

West,  Captain  Francis,  arrives 
in  the  Second  Supply,  .501, 
821;  selected  as  President  by 
the  colonists  when  free  to 
act,  123,  640;  his  settlement 
at  the  Palls,  263;  his  family, 
its  great  service  to  the 
Colony,  501;  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
529;  goes  to  Panumkey,  54.5- 
555,  549;  poisoned  by  W'e-cut- 
ta-now,  557-558;  goes  with 
twenty  to  the  Palls,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  want  at 
Jamestown,  602;  elected 
President,  640,  645-646;  goes 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  plant  at  the  Palls,  644, 
647,  630-654;  his  men  resent 
Smith's  interference,  and 
hate  him,  651-653;  they  drive 
him  from  the  settlement,  6.52; 
he  took  their  provisions,  652; 
and  listens  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Indians,  652-653;  who 
want  to  join  Smith  in  attack- 
ing West's  men,  653,  note  1, 
654,  694;  light  with  the  In- 
dians, 655;  Smith  transfers 
West's  settlement  to  Powha- 
tan, called  by  him  "N'one- 
Such",  655-656;  West  reverses 
Smith's  iK'rformances,  and 
expels  him  from  the  settle- 
ment, 656;  Smith  called  them 
mutineers,  660;  Spelman's 
accoimt  of,  664-666;  succeeded 
as  President  by  Percy,  667; 
one  of  the  loyal  party,  671; 
one  of  the  founders  of  Vir- 
ginia, 684;  lost  his  boats  and 
half  his  men  at  the  Palls,  687; 
trades  with  Indians  for  com, 


688;  sails  for  England,  1609, 
688;  became  Governor,  731, 
note  2;  in  England,  735. 

West,  John,  .\luster  Master 
(ienoral,  731,  note  2. 

West,  Nathaniel,  member  of 
the  Comicil,  731. 

West,  Thomas.  See  Lord  Dele- 
ware. 

West,  family,  value  of  the,  in 
the  founding  of  Virginia,  731, 
note  2. 

West  Port,  the  name  of  the 
settlement  at  the  Falls,  656, 
650-656. 

West  India,  enormous  area 
included  in  the  term,  as 
imderstood  by  Holland,  376- 
377. 

West  India  Islands,  the  first 
voyagers  reached  the,  97-98; 
stay  in,  99-106;  camiibalism 
in,  100-101;  religion  of,  101; 
Mat-ta-ue-ni-o,  99;  Dominica, 
99;  -Marie  (ialante,  101;  C.ua- 
delouijc,  101;  Montserrat,  102; 
St.  Christopher,  102;  Nevis, 
102-103;  Cas-tu-ti-a,  103; 
Saba,  103;  Virgin  Islands, 
103-104;  Becam,  104;  Porto 
Uico,  104;  .Mona,  104-105; 
Moneta,  105;  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer, 106. 

West  Point,  fortified  by  Bacon's 
men,  613-614. 

Westmoreland  County,  0-naw- 
man-i-ent  in,  454,  note  6; 
certain  Indian  towns  in,  475, 
note  6;  Mas-saw-teck  may 
have  been  in,  476,  note  5. 

Weymouth,  Capt.  Ceorge,  voy- 
age of  discovery,  23;  brought 
Indians  to  Enghmd,  43;  the 
tioodspeed  was  with  him  on 
his  Northwest  voyage,  72. 

Weynuioke  district,  810,  note  1. 

Whale,  fight  with  shark  and 
s.vordfish,  101. 

Wharf,  convenience  of,  at 
Jamestown,  decided  the  loca- 
tion there,  139,  141. 

Whirlpool,  342,  note  6. 

White,  Benjamin,  on  Newport's 
voyage  up  the  James,  198;  810. 
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Wliite,  William,  811. 

Wtdtenall  Palace,  commenced 
1607,  380. 

\\'hittingham,Thomas,  perishes 
with  Henry  Ravens  and 
others,  715. 

"Who  would  not  work,  must 
not  eat,"  a  sa3'ing  of  the 
Indian  Kemps,  606. 

Wicomico  County,  450,  note  6. 

Wi-com-i-co  River,  471,  note  7. 

Wife,  punishment  of  a  man  who 
murdered  his,  723. 

Wigh-co  River,  471,  note  7. 

Wigh-co-com-o-co  River,  449; 
and  town,  472. 

Wild,  animals,  abmidance  of 
in  the  upper  Chesapeake  Bay 
region,  452;  fowl,  great  num- 
ber killed  in  three  shots,  531; 
game  driven  far  from  James- 
town by  Powhatan,  703. 

Wild,  Robert,  bookkeeper,  175. 

Wiles,  Bishop,  818. 

Wilkinson,  William,  gentleman. 
First  Planter,  809;  surgeon, 
75. 

William  and  Mary  College 
lands,  162a. 

William  the  Silent,  assassina- 
tion of,  739,  note  1. 

Williams,  a  laborer,  823. 

Williamsburg,  direction  of, 
from  Jamestown,  162a. 

Willoughby,  Baron  of  Ereslj', 
the  landlord  of  Captain  John 
Smith's  father,  30, 470,  note  8; 
Smith  served  as  servant  to 
his  son,  Peregrine  Bertie,  31; 
River,  470;  Lord,  knights  Sir 
John  Scott,  46a. 

Wilmington  Parish,  162a. 

Wi-nauk,  see  We-an-ock. 

Windsor  Castle,  picture  of,  63a; 
picture  of  part  of,  118. 

\\  ine,  reserved  for  the  Com- 
munion, 274-275. 

Wingfield,  Master  Edward- 
Maria,  publication  of  his 
"Discourse,"  XVI;  accoimt 
of  24-27;  a  Roman  Catholic, 
24,  297-298;  belonged  to  the 
Southern  Colon}',  42;  a  lead- 
ing character,  75,  239;  named 


Smith  as  connected  with  a 
mutiny,  92;  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  Virginia,  122;  favored 
locating  at  Jamestown,  140; 
his  election  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent, 149;  only  one  named  in 
the  Charter  who  was  in  the 
first  expedition,  149;  alleged 
slowness  of,  to  fortify  James- 
town, 151-1.52;  no  real  friend 
of  the  \'irginia  movement, 
152,  672;  valiantly  defends 
Jamestown,  219;  consents  to 
fortify  after  the  attack  by  the 
Indians,  221;  may  have  been 
the  head  of  one  faction,  233; 
hears  which  Indians  are 
friendly  or  hostile,  235-236; 
asked  by  Newport  as  to  his 
power  to  govern  the  Colony, 
237-238;  sued  by  Smith,  242- 
243;  receives  a  deer  from  O- 
pe-chan-ca-nough,  and  one 
from  Powhatan,  250;  misled 
the  Indians  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  two  ships  which 
returned,  250;  accused  of 
witholding  the  wine  and 
brandy  which  the  others 
needed,  255;  foresaw  his 
downfall  in  Gosnold's  sick- 
ness and  death,  257;  deposed 
from  the  Presidency,  273-301, 
669;  generally  hated,  275;  ex- 
cluded from  the  Council,  277; 
charged  bj'  Simons  with  at- 
tempting to  desert,  279;  suits 
for  damages  against,  281-282, 
290;  sues  Crofts  for  a  kettle, 
282;  shot  at  while  on  the 
Pinnace,  284;  offers  to  con- 
tribute to  take  the  Colony 
awav,  284;  controversy  with 
Smith,  285-  286,  293,  294,  295; 
controversy  with  Martin,  286, 
293-294;  appeals  to  the  King, 
286-288;prosecuted  by  Archer, 
288-289;  Crofts  bitter  against, 
289;  the  serious  charges 
against,  291,  297-298;  contro- 
versy with  Ratcliffe,  294;  and 
with  .\rcher,  294;  and  with 
Thomas  Wooten,  295;  these 
troubles  prophesied  by  Gos- 
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nold,  29");  claimed  credit  for 
the  appointment  of  Robert 
Hunt,  296,  299;  refers  to  the 
disorders  attending  the 
founding  of  Rome,  297,  note  1; 
a  discussion  of  liis  name,  298; 
his  "Discourse"  found  in  the 
I.ambetli  Liljrary,  300;  his 
trial  mentioned  by  Maguel, 
300;  probable  disposition  of 
his  appeal,  300-301;  he  and 
Kendall  living  in  disgrace, 
307;  a  prisoner  on  the  Pinnace, 
307-30S;  appears  to  have 
feared  assassination,  308,note 
1;  accused  of  engrossing  the 
food  of  the  Colony  to  his 
private  use,  321;  a  prisoner 
when  Xewport  returned,  391; 
disparages  Captain  Archer, 
422;  goes  back  to  England 
with  Xewport,  423;  no  record 
of  his  trial  in  England,  but  is 
heard  of  in  Virginia  no  more, 
423;  his  defence  was  respect- 
ful, 668;  relations  of,  w'ith 
Smith,  673-674;  the  fourth 
named  in  the  Charter  of 
April  10th,  1606,  751. 

Winne,  Hugh,  822. 

Winne,  Captain  Peter,  arrives 
as  a  Councilor  in  the  Seomid 
Supply,  oOl,  821;  a  veteran 
and  valliant  gentleman,  508; 
helps  to  obtain  corn  at  Xaiise- 
mond,  524;  opposes  Smith's 
plan  to  "surprise"  Powhatan, 
525,  note  3;  deceived  by  Pow- 
hatan and  the  Dutchmen,  544, 
583-584;  tries  to  recapture  \Vo- 
chin-cho-punck,  593;  died  in 
the  spring  of  1609,  605  note  2; 
one  of  the  founders  of  Vir- 
ginia, 684. 

Witnesses  against  Smith,  his 
abuse  of  them,  660-663. 

Wo-chin-cho-pmick,  wer-o-ance 
of  Pas-pa-hegh,  Jamestown 
was  in  his  territory,  143;  pro- 
mised visit  to  Jamestown,  to 
make   merry   with  fat   deer. 


150;  opposition  of,  to  the  Eng- 
lish .settlement,  151;  sold 
Jamestown  to  the  English, 
160-161;  early  visit  of,  to 
Jamestown,  193;  soon  goes 
again,  194-195;  attacks  James- 
town, 219;  rei)ortod  as  hos- 
tile, 235;  his  encounter  with 
Smith,  582-583,  691;  testifies 
against  the  Dutchman 
Francis,  584;  put  in  fetters, 
584;  escapes,  593;  his  house 
burnt,  593;  said  to  have  taken 
pains  to  save  Smith's  life 
when  he  was  a  captive,  594, 
note  2. 

Wolleston,  Hugh,  gentleman. 
Second  Supply,  822. 

Women,  none  on  the  first  voy- 
age, 72,  74;  two  arrive  in  the 
Second  Supply,  503,  823;  sev- 
eral in  the  Great  Fleet  of  1609, 
579,  637;  the  three  Indians 
given  awav  by  Smith,  473, 
483,490-491,693;  thirty  Indian, 
entertain  Smith  and  his  com- 
panions by  dancing,  510-511; 
their  alleged  attentions  to 
Smith,  511. 

Wood,  Capt.,  commanded  the 
Unity,  577;  arrives  in  \'ir- 
ginia,  633,  a  friend  of  Smith, 
652. 

Wooden  platters,  fish  and  flesh 
served  in,  511. 

"Woods  were  not  burnt",  479. 

Wooten,  Thomas,  gentleman. 
First  Planter,  Surgeon  (!en- 
eral,  75,  809;  on  Xewport's 
voyage  up  the  James,  198; 
controversy  with  Wingfield, 
295. 

Worcester  River,  471,  note  7. 

Work,  the  emptyness  of  Smith's 
boast  of  how  be  put  every- 
body to, 462,  note  3;  thirty  put 
on  various  tasks,  504-.505;  the 
gentlemen  could  do  three 
times  as  much  as  the  others, 
505;  four  hours,  a  day's,  581; 
as  a  form  of  exercise,  601;  all 
public  works  stopped  for 
want  of  corn,  601-602. 
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World,  limited  knowledge  of 
the,  on  the  part  of  a  Rappa- 
hannock Indian,  478-480. 

Worley,  Richard,  816. 

Wreck  of  the  Sea  Adventure, 
713-723,  some  of  those  who 
arrived  in  Virginia,  825-826. 
See  Sea  Adventure. 

Wy-an-oke,  see  We-an-ock. 

Wyffing,  Richard,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  First  Supply,  816; 
carries  to  Smith  the  news  of 
the  drowning  of  Scrivener 
and  others,  554-555;  striking 
character,  554,  note  3;  ad- 
vance agent  of  Smith  in  his 
last  attempt  to  "surprise" 
Powhatan,  559-560;  under- 
takes to  assassinate  the 
Dutchmen,  629;  one  of  the 
Smith  party,  671. 

Wy-naugh,  Indian  town,  Tyn- 
dall's  map,  134a. 

Y 

Yarington,  George,  gentleman. 
Second  Supply,  822;  on  the 
expedition  to  "surprise" 
Powhatan,  529. 

Yaw-ta-noon-e,  Indian  town, 
705. 

Yeardley,  Capt.  George,  on 
board  the  Sea  Adventure, 
578-579;  in  the  wreck  of  that 
vessel,  713-723,  at  James- 
town when  the  Second  At- 
tempt came  to  an  end,  735. 


Yellow  fever,  called  a  callen- 
ture,  462;  Scrivener  sick  with 
the,  when  made  President, 
462;  broke  out  in  the  Great 
Fleet  of  1609,  633. 

Yong,  William,  816. 

Yonge,  Samuel  H.,  his  Vir- 
ginia works,  XIII. 

York  River,  called  Prince 
Henry  River,  133,  134a;  its 
Indian  name  was  the  Pamun- 
key,  348,  458;  passed  by 
those  returning  from  the 
first  voyage  up  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  458. 

Yough-ta-mund,  a  tribe,  182; 
King  of,  reported  to  be 
friendly,  235;  members  of 
this  tribe  among  those  who 
captured  Smith,  439;  search- 
ed for  corn,  559. 

Yough-ta-nan,  old  name  for  the 
Pamunkey  River,  346,  347. 


Zuniga,  advised  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Colony 
by  force,  53,  62-63,  266,  389; 
dealings  with  James  I.  in 
regard  to  Virginia,  266-268, 
389;  much  exercised  over 
Newport's  first  return  from 
Virginia,  .389;  his  activities 
against  Virginia  in  1609, 
623-624. 


